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PREFACE. 

The  preface  to  the  first  volume  sufficiently  explains  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  present  work.     Since  its  publication  the  position 
of  the  Gazetteer  has  been  defined  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Govern-? 
ment  of  these  Provinces  (No.  724A.,  dated  April  21st,  1875),  . 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

RSAD— 

(1.)  Besolaiion,  Gorernment,  North- Western  ProTinces^  No.  S799,  dated  SBrd  Jime^  Uflt, 
lAjiog  down  a  icheine  for  District  Memoirs. 

(9.)    Beport  of  OCDcer  in  charge  of  the  Prorincial  Gaxeiteer,  No.  1669,  dated  S9th  Jima,  1874. 

(3»)  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Atkinson  on  the  difference  between  the  Gazetteer  and  the  Oia- 
trict  Memoir. 

(4.)    The  first  rolame  of  the  Gasetteer  (Bandelkhand). 

OBSBRYATiONS^The  general  design  of  the  Gasetteer,  as  originally  Intended,  can  be  gatherad 
^om  the  series  of  queries  issued  with  the  authority  of  this  Goremment  io  1871,  and  those  sub- 
sequently circulated  by  the  Govemment  of  India  for  the  guidance  of  Editors  of  Gaietteera.  In 
these  Frorinces^  howerer,  the  common  plan  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  for  the  preparation  of  District  Memoirs ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the 
•Bditor  of  the  Gasetteer  has  not  hitherto  dwelt  on  certain  classes  of  subjects  whlch^  had  it  not 
been  intended  that  they  should  hare  formed  the  main  portion  of  the  District  Memoir,  would 
hare  been  treated  more  at  length.  The  first  rolume  of  the  Gazetteer  is  thus  in  some  respects 
incomplete.  The  plan  of  a  series  of  District  Memoirs,  oriented  by  Mr.  Thomason,  and  rerired 
by  Sir  William  Muir,  is  unquestionably  good,  but  from  various  causes,  and  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  officers  competent  to  undertake  the  work,  the  District  Mempir 
scheme  has  not  succeeded.  Memoirs  hare  as  yet  been  completed  far  only  three  out  of  the 
thirty -fire  districts  in  these  Prorinces,  and  His  Honor  sees  no  reason  for  beliering  that  in  future 
the  progress  will  be  greater*  Ho  is  thus  led  to  consider  whether  the  restrictions  as  to  form. and 
character  imposed  on  the  Gaietteer  should  ba  maintained. 

In  fieW  of  the  training  and  experience  of  the  present  Editor,  the  Lleutenant-Goremov 
thinks  it  desirable  that  the  Gazetteer  should  be  more  complete  in  itself,  and  that  the  gaps 
caused  by  the  non-existence  of  the  Memoirs  should  in  future  be  supplied.  The  Editor  should 
collect  and  exhibit  all  information  on  public  affairs  on  the  points  noted  In  paragraphs  2  to  13  of 
his  memorandum  dated  Norember  dad,  1874,  which  it  may  be  considered  expedient  to  publish, 
and  should  include  it  In  the  Gaaetteer,  whether  the  information  forms  a  portion  of  the  plan  of 
the  District  Memoir  or  not.  The  work  will  thus  aim  at  a  position  differing  from  and  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  Gaaetteers.  It  will  be  com]^tete  in  itself,  and  contain  ai|  aocount 
of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with  each  district,  ctr,  at  least,  where  a  detailed  description 
is  liOt  considered  necessary,  a  refepence  to  them. 

Whilst  signifying  approral  of  the  scheme  sketched  oat  in  the  memorandum  drafm  up  by 
Mr.  Atkinson*  with  the  modifications  necessary  in  view  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  District 
Memoirs,  His  Honor  desires  his  attention  to  the  following  instrncdona.  The  arrangement 
adopted  in  distributing  the  information  in  the  Gasetteer  to  approred  of,  and  should  be  adhered 
to  for  e? ery  district.  As  to  settlement  reports,  rent-iate  reports,  and  the  like,  as  a  rule  it  win 
be  sui&ciflnt  to  gire  the  results  only  of  the  settlement  operations  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  fiscal 
history,  omitting  details  of  a  purely  executive  obaracter,  such  as  the  reasons  foe  adopting  ccftVA 
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classificatioxui  of  8oilM  in  pailiciilar  localitieB,  tb«  deUiU  of  the  •arrey  demftreatioii  of  booiid«r 
xien,  preparation  of  recordsi  distribution  of  jadidal  work,  adjottment  of  drel«  rates  and  renfr- 
rates^  and  other  aimilar  matters.  At  tho  same  time,  where  possible,  a  deaoriptioa  and  hiatofjr 
of  each  fiscal  subdiyislon  should  be  gtren,  sufficient  to  place  offlcera  new  to  the  district  chazge 
In  possession  of  aach  general  knowledge  of  the  phyaical  eapabilities  of  the  tract,  its  fiscal  hiatery 
and  its  inhabitants,  as  may  enable  them  at  once  to  eiereise  an  intelligent  control  orer  its  admin- 
istration. The  labour  neoessar^  to  procure  a  oorrect  balance-sheet  of  each  fiaoal  aubdiyiaton, 
from  the  conquest  or  cession,  would  be  Tery  great;  and  aa  the  information^  when  obtained,  ia  more 
curious  than  useful,  its  compilation  need  not  be  attempted.  Cliangea  in  the  Judicial,  Magitterfal, 
and  Beroiue  jurisdictionB,  lists  of  district  officers,  lists  of  Tillages  and  their  asaoMinsnft  the 
reprodnotion  of  settlement  reports,  and  other  aimilar  mattera  inyolring  much  original  reaMrch^ 
and  the  preparation  of  large  tabular  statements  cannot  be  attempted  with  the  present  establiah- 
ment.  Matters  of  Imperial  policy  will  not  be  discussed,  the  Gaietteer  being  oonfiaed  to  the 
record  of  facts.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  dowu  a  hard  and  fast  rule  aa  to  what  aball  be  exdudedt 
and  in  this  matter  great  discretion  must  be  allowed  to  the  Editor,  who  will,  aa  directed^  snbmit 
the  proofs  before  final  printing  for  the  approral  of  thia  Qoremment. 

With  these  remarks  the  lientcnant-Goremor  leares  the  work  in  Mr.  Atklmon'a  hands,  with 
Ihe  aaaurance  that  no  avoidable  delay  will  be  allowed  in  ita  oompletiQii. 

The  system  of  transliteration  followed  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
North' Western  Provinces  Gazette  for  Octo- 
ber 3,  1874  (pages  1732-33),  and  for  conyeni- 
ence  of  reference  is  reproduced  here: — 

RULES  FOR  TBANSLITERATION. 

Every  leit^  in  the  vernacular  must  be  uniformly  represented  by  a  eerksin  UUer  in 

the  Roman  character  as  follows  .•— 

Vowels. 


Tfanslitaration. 


FBB8IAN.                1 

Dbyahaoabi. 

Roman. 

PBONUiroiATION. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Kon- 
initiml. 

a 

1 

'  (zabar) 

^ 

not  ex> 
pressed. 

As  in  womani, 

1 

1 

V\ 

I 

k 

1,    father. 

I 

,(zer) 

^ 

f 

i 

„  bit 

i\ 

/*  ^^tf 

i 

•t 

i 

j^    machine* 

^(pesh) 

s 

^ 

^ 

It 

„    pnlL 

j< 

^ 

9! 

o^ 

u 

^1    rude* 

ly 

i  or  ^ 

^ 

*s 

e 

w    grey. 

iy 

«or  ^ 

$ 

•^ 

• 

yj    aisle* 

>y 

> 

^T 

1 

0 

9,    hole. 

;y 

> 

5it 

t 

an 

As  &u  in  house  (nearty. 

being  a  combination 

of  the  a  and  n  above. 
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Oonsonantg; 


111- 


Pebsian. 

DXVANAOABI. 

BOHAN. 

V 

V 

b 

M 

H 

bh 

9 

^ 

eh 

^ 

^ 

ebb 

A  or  5 

^or  ^ 

d 

•d  or  »5 

q  or  5 

db 

iJ 

■wanting 

f 
g 

Vorj 

^ 

gh 

c 

«r 

J 

4^ 

»K 

jh 

"-^or  J 

,      «B 

k 

«*or^' 

^ 

kb 

^ 

ksb 

J 

5J 

I 

r 

»f 

m 

o 

T,  51,  T;  '5  °'  annawara 

n 

V 

^ 

P 

<* 

^ 

pb 

J  or  J 

^  or  ^ 

r 

•J 

? 

rb 

^ , u^  or  ^ 

^ 

8 

jk 

^  or  , 

sb 

«t> ,  ifr  or  1* 

?I  or  J 

t 

Vor  «> 

^  or  3 

th 

J 

«l 

•w  or  t 

tf 

q 

y 

•  M  » »>  or  ft 

■wanting 

2 

5 

ditto 

ab 

t 

ditto 

omitted,  tbe  accompany- 
ing Towel  only  being 

expressed.  ' 

?r 

gy 
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In  the  present  volume  my  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Williams,  C.S.,  for  notes  on  the  Sah4ranpur  District.  For  the  AHgarh 
District  I  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  statistics  given  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  for  the  pre-mutiny  period,  and  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
valuable  reports  for  the  period  since  the  mutiny.     Without  Mr. 
Smith's  assistance  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  give  so  complete 
an  account  of  the  Aligarh  District  as  I  have  attempted.  Mr.  Smith, 
too,  kindly  examined  the  sheets  relating  to  Aligarh  whilst  passing 
through  the  Press,  and  similar  service  has  been  rendered  me  for  Sa- 
hdranpur  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Jenkinson,  C.S.  Throughout  I  have  consult- 
ed with  much  advantage  the  valuable  records  of  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue, the  numerous  settlement  reports,  and  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Secretariat.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the  remarks 
of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Edmonstone  whilst  engaged  on  a  similar  work: — 
^'  It  is,  I  believe,  generally  allowed  that  there  are  few  undertakings 
more  difficult  of  successful   accomplishment  than  the   detailed 
account  of  a  tract  of  country,  a  description  of  its  natural  resources, 
of  the  improvements  which  art  and  civilization  have  introduced,  and 
the  further  amelioration  of  which  it  is  capable;  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  population,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  points  which  have 
any  relation  to  agricultural  prosperity.     Although  I  have  endea- 
voured to  place  such  a  picture  before  you,  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  succeeded,  and  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  if  my  labours 
meet  with  the  indulgent  consideration  which  the  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted  deserve."  If  my  pro- 
gress has  been  slow,  it  has  been  due  to  no  fault  of  mine,  for  the  care 
and  labour  required  in  verifying  and  collecting  even  the  statistics 
of  the  present  volume  have  been  such  as  to  take  up  a  great  portion 
of  my  time.   As  it  is,  however,  I  trust  that  the  labour  has  not  been 
lost,  and  that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  an  accurate 
and  fuU  account  as  far  as  my  materials  would  allow,  of  the  various 
subjects  it  professes  to  treat  of     I  have  not  ventured  to  recompile 
authorised  statistics  such  as  those  relating  to  the  census,  settle- 
ments, the  collection  of  the  land-revenue,   excise,  stamps,  and 
education,  and  give  them  as  I  find  them  on  the  authority  of  the 

departments  concerned. 

Naini  Tal  :  ^ 

The  1st  July,  nu.     }  E.  T.  ATKINSON. 
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The  Mekrut  Division  proper  comprises  the  Districts  of  Dehra  Dun,  Saharan- 
pnr,  Muzaffarnagar,  Meerut,  Bulandshahr,  and  Aligarh,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  notice  the  Dehra  Dun  District  is  omitted,  as  its  description  comes 
more  correctly  into  the  volume  devoted  to  the  hill  dis- 
tricts. The  Meerut  Division,  as  thus  restricted,  occu- 
pies the  upper  portion  of  the  Du&b  between  north  latitude  27°-29'-0''  and 
30^.2r-30'',  and  east  longitude  TT^-SMS''  and  78°-42'-30''.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Siw41ik  (Shiw&lak)  hilb ;  on  the  south  by  the  Muttra  and  Eta 
Districts  of  the  Agra  Division ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Jumna.  The  area  in  1872  comprised  10,110  square  miles  and  308  acres, 
occupied  by  7,508  villages.  The  population  during  the  same  year  numbered 
4,860,228  souls,  of  whom  3,810,321  were  Hindus,  1,045,780  were  Musalmans, 
and  1,378  were  Christiiins  and  others  neither  Hindu  nor  Musalmdn.  The 
Hindus  comprise  about  78  percent,  of  the  total  population,  the  provincial 
percentage  being  86'3  per  cent.  The  Meerut  Division  has,  next  to  Bohilkhand, 
a  greater  number  and  proportion  of  Muhammadan  inhabitants  than  any  other 
division  in  these  provinces. 
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^  MBERUT  DIVISION. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Jumns^,  which  inclade  between  them  the  Dodb,  issne 

^        ,  from  the  Siw&lik  hills  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and 

General  appearance.  "^  j  «  « 

flow  southwards  in  an  almost  parallel  line.     For  a 
short  distance  after  leaving  the  hills  they  traverse  a  formation  of  boulders 
superposed  on  shingle,  which  extends  as  the  gradual  denudation  of  the  hills  is 
effected.     The  boulder  beds  of  the  rivers  sustain  with  impunity  the  great  velocity 
which  is  a  natural  result  of  the  considerable  fall  of  the  country  close  to  the 
hills  ;  but  when  the  line  of  boulder  formation  is  passed^  some  eight  or  .ten  miles 
below  the  foot  of  the  hills,  they  enter  on  a  sandy  soil  no  longer  able   to   with- 
stand a  rapid  current.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  rivers  hitherto  flow- 
ing in  channels  of  moderate  width  expand  into  broad  valleys,  which  they  have 
worn  out  for  themselves  in  the  friable  soil  that  they  here  encounter.     Within 
the  limits  of  these  valleys,  the  great  rivers  adopt  an  ever  varying  course,   and 
within  a  few  miles  after  leaving  the  boulder  formation,  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  these  rivers  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  th&  coun- 
try, and  this  difference  in  leveHs  maintained  until  the  united   streams  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  pass  out  of  these  provinces  in  their  progress  to  the  sea. 
The  alluvial  lands  which  are  formed  in  the  wide  valleys  or  troughs  of  the  rivers 
are  called  the  khddira  of  those  rivers,  and  the  high  and  dry  plateau  of  the  Dn&h 
which  lies  between  them  is  called  the  bdngar  or  uplands.     The  declivity  of  the 
country  rapidly  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  Him&Iayas  becomes  greater. 
Percolation  on  a  vast  scale  is  continually  at  work  in  the  shingle   and  boulder 
portions  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  river  Jumna  in 
the  latitude  of  Sah&ranpur  is  only  fordable  at  favourable  points,  even  when  em- 
bankments are  made  quite  across  the  river  near  Faizabad,  just  below  the  Siw&- 
lik'gorge,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  whole  of  the  available  supply  of  the 
river  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals.    The  great  central  plateau 
or  uplands  touches  the  hiUs  near  the  Sh&hjah4npur  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Sa- 
h&ranpur  District.    From  this  point,  a  well-defined  bank  runs  south-east  to 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  it  joins  near  Bhiikarheri  in  the  Muzaffar- 
nagar  District,  and  this  high  bank  thence  throughout  the  Du4b  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  central  plateau.    The  western  boundary  of  the  uplands  runs 
close  to  the  bed  of  the  Jumna  river.    The  lowlands  or  khadir  here  are  much 
narrower  than  they  are  on  the  east,  and  seldom  average  more  than  four  miles 
in  width.    The  soil  in  these  uplands,  close  to  the  hills,  consists  of  a  clay  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour^  producing  fair  crops  in  years  of  ordinary  moisture.    Fur- 
ther south  loam  and  sand  or  sand  alone  predominates.         ♦ 

The  central  plateau  is  drained  by  the  Hindan  and  its  tributaries,  which 

eventually  flow  into  the  Jumna,  and  the  East  K&li 

'""  Nadi  and  its  tributaries,  which  join  the  Ganges.     The 

Hindan  rises  in  tlie  north  of  the  Saharanpur  District,  and  flowing  southwards, 

receives  on  the  left  bank  the  West  EaliNadi  at  Bauli,  in  Farganah  Burhdna  of 
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the  MuzaflFarnagar  District ;  and  further  south,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Karsuni 
or  Krishni  Nadl  at  Bamawa,  in  the  Meerut  District.  .  Thence  it  bends  to  the 
west,  and  after  a  total  course  of  108  miles  falls  into  the  Jumna  in  Pargan^h 
Loni  of  the  same  district.  Both  the  Karsuni  and  the  West  E41i  Nadl  take 
their  rise  in  the  Sahdranpur  District,  and  themselves  receive  the  waters  of 
numerous  drainage  lines.  To  the  east  of  the  Ganges  Canal  the  head-waters 
of  the  East  E&li  Nadi  collect  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  and,  uniting  further 
south,  flow  in  a  well-defined  channel  through  the  District  of  Bulandshahr,  and 
join  the  Ganges  near  ELanauj  in  the  Farrukhabad  District.  The  Sengar  rises 
in  the  Ahgarh  Distriot,  and  flowing  southwards  joins  the  Jumna.  Besides 
these  main  drainage  lines  of*  the  central  plateau  there  are  numerous  water- 
courses, which  either  join  the  larger  streams,  or  make  a  way  for  themselves 
into  the  depressions  occupied  by  the  great  rivers  which  form  the  main  arterial 
lines  of  drainage.  Such  are  the  K&tha,  which  rises  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District, 
between  the  Erishni  and  the  Jumna,  and  after  a  course  of  32  miles  joins  the 
latter  river  near  Eair&na,  in  the  Muzafiarnagar  District;  the  Sila  Ehdla, 
an  important  drainage  line  of  the  Sah^ranpur  District,  joins  the  West  Kali 
Nadl ;  the  Mm  and  Chhoiya,  lines  of  drainages  which  collect  together  in  a 
defined  channel  in  the  Bulandshahr  District  and  join  the  East  Eali  Nadi 
south  of  Aligarh.  The  Earon,  also  rising  in  the  same  district,  flows  throagh 
.  Aligarh  and  Muttra,  and  joins  the  Jumna  in  the  Agra  District.  These  streams 
are  described  at  length  in  the  notices  of  the  districts  through  which  they  flow. 

CANALS. 
Tbe  most  important  feature  in  the  Upper  Du&b  is  the  great  canal  system 
^  which  has  its  origin  there,  and   sends  out  its  ferti- 

lising streams  in  every  direction.  There  are  two  main 
canals,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  which  waters  the  we9tem  portions  of  the  Sahd- 
ranpur,  Muzafiarnagar,  and  Meerut  Districts,  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  of  which 
the  main  branch,  starting  from  Hard  war  at  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  terminates 
at  Cawnpore  in  the  Ganges,  and  a  second  branch  runs,  known  as  the  Etawa 
branch,  and  joins  the  Jumna.  The  general  history  of  these  canals,  as  a  whole,  will 
be  noticed  here,  reserving  the  local  description  and  details  for  the  district  notices.^ 
The  failure  from  time  to  time  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  arid  nature  of 

„.  ^  .   .     .  the  climate  of  these  provinces  during  some  months  of 

History  of  irrigation.  _  _  ,        ,    ,  .         «       .« 

the  year,  has  rendered  the  practice  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion a  necessity  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  each  section  of  the  country  possesses 
its  own  primitive,  and  often  ingenious,  method  for  raising  water  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  a  small  portion  of  Bundelkhand^  a  few  large  reservoirs  of  water  were 
formed  by  damming  up  the  narrow  outlets  of  the  valleys.     These  works,  after 

^  The  antliorities  for  this  portion  of  the  work  are  the  annual  Irrigation  Reports ;  the  Ganges 
Canal,  hy  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley  :  London,  1860  ;  Notes  on  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  Levels ;  and 
.  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  these  ProvincfS.  ^  Gazetteer,  |.,  14? 
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the  lapse  of  seven  to  nine  centuries,  still  exist  as  monuments  of  the  energy  and 
skill  of  their  constructors.  Throughout  the  Tardi,  Bareilly,  Sh&hjahanpur,  and 
Gorakhpur  Districts,  permanent  dams  were  not  attempted,  but  an  indifferent 
substitute  was  found  in  the  use  of  temporary  dams  thrown  across  the  numerous 
small  perennial  streams  which  intersect  those  districts,  whereby  the  drainage 
of  the  country  was  impeded  and  the  malarious  character  of  the  climate  of  those 
districts  was  very  much  intensified.  In  the  Duab  and  the  Benares  Division 
irrigation  was  effected  partly  from  natural  reservoirs  known  asjWfe,  andformec] 
in  the  shallow  depressions  which  abound  there,  and  partly  from  wells. 

All  these  methods,  however,  were  strictly  local  in  their  influence,  and  the 
sources  on  which  they  depended  for  their  supply  of  water  were  generally  limited, 
and  liable  to  total  failure  in  seasons  of  drought,  just  when  their  assistance 
was  most  urgently  needed,  and  they  have  ever  proved  insufficient  to  guard  the 
country  against  the  inroads  of  famine.  The  absence  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  the  parcelling  out  of  the  country  amongst  tribes  and  clans 
hostile  to  each  other  by  religion,  birth  or  tradition,  have  ever  prevented  any 
combined  efforts  of  the  people  and  the  Government  in  carrying  out  extended 
schemes  of  irrigation.  Here  and  there  some  local  governor  has  made  his  name 
remembered  by  some  attempts  to  provide  water  for  the  people  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resided  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  canals  known  as  those  of  Ali 
Mardin  Kh&n,  which  have  been  utilised  for  portions  of  the  course  of  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal,  and  the  Abii  Nald  line  of  drainage  in  the  Meerut  District,  no 
remains  have  come  down  to  us  that  have  been  designed  to  provide  for  more 
than  the  wants  of  a  very  limited  local  area.  At  present  there  are  seven  canal 
systems  at  work  in  these  provinces :  the  great  Ganges  Canal,  opened  in  1851 ; 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  opened  in  1830  ;  the  canals  of  Dehra  Dun,  commenced 
in  1837  ;  the  Rohilkhand  Canals,  opened  at  various  times  since  1854;  the 
small  canals  of  the  Bijnaur  District;  the  Agra  Canal,  opened  in  1874  ;  and  the 
Bundelkhand  Irrigation  Works  of  the  Hamirpur  and  Jhansi  Districts.  The 
works  in  progress  are  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  intended  to  water  the  country 
between  the  East  KdU  Nadi  and  the  Ganges,  several  projects  of  iirigation  from 
small  rivers  in  the  north  of  the  Bareilly  District,  and  the  Bundelkhand  works, 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Ken,  Betwa,  and  Dhas&n. 

Each  of  these  canals  will  be  described  in  the  volume  to  which  the  districts 
within  which  it  is  situated  belong.  In  the  present  volume  I  take  up  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  each  as  a  whole,  reserving  the  district  details 
for  the  district  notices. 

The  original  lines  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  CanaU  were  laid  by  the  celebrated 
Canal  of  All  Mardan    -^^^  MardAn   Khan  in  the  reign   of  Shahjah&n.     The 

^^*"*-  excessive  slope  of  the  country  between  the  Naugang  and 

^For  a  fall  description  of  each  work  on  this  canal  see  Captiio  F.  T.  Cautley's  report :  Calcuttai 
1845;  and  Colonel  Morton's  Notes  :  Agra,  1^3. 
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Maskara  rivers,  which  would  have  led  to  a  retrogression  of  levels  fatal  to  the 
direction  which  the  former  stream  now  holds,  shows  that  at  no  time  could  this 
canal  have  contained  much  water,  whilst  the  absence  of  distributary  channels 
shows  that  it  afforded  little  or  no  irrigation.  It  would  appear  that  the  diflSculty 
caused  by  the  torrents  crossed  in  its  course  led  to  the  project  being  abandoned. 
It  is  said  that  the  water,  at  one  time,  travelled  as  far  as  Ranap,  a  royal  hunting 
preserve  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  nearly  opposite  Dehli  ;  and  the  old  hunt- 
ing seat  of  B&dshah  Mab&l,  situated  in  the  forests  north  of  Nayashahr,  was 
undoubtedly  built  either  on  an  old  branch  of  the  Jumna,  through  which  the 
canal  stream  was  brought,  or  on  an  excavated  channel  made  for  the  purposes  of 
the  canal.  Zabita  Khan,  too,  succeeded  in  bringing  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
Jumna  to  Ghausgarh,  one  of  his  fortified  posts  in  Parganah  Thdua  Bhawan  of 
the  Muzaflamagar  District.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  doing  so  great  loss  was 
occasioned  to  the  towns  of  Bahat  and  Sah&ranpur. 

Another  canal  project  executed  by  the  native  Government  was  that  known  as 

the  Abu  Nala,  or  canal  of  Muhammad  Abu  Kh&n,  the 
Other  canals.  .  .       ,  .   ,     ,.n       •      •      .i        •  .    .         n -mr 

remains  of  which  still  exist  m  the  vicmity  of  Meerut, 

It  consisted  of  a  cut  made  from  the  West  Kali  Nadi,  near  the  village  of  Eimpur,  to 
the  head  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  East  Kali  Nadi,  called  the  Khodara  N41&, 
which  rises  near  the  village  of  Daur&la.  The  length  of  this  cut  did  not  exceed 
12^  miles,  and  its  width,  judging  from  the  present  remains,  could  not  have 
exceeded  15  feet.  The  water  after  reaching  Daur&la  must  have  passed  down  the 
EJiodara  N&Ia  to  Meerut  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  orchards  aroand  the  town. 
There  is  no  tradition  of  it  as  a  running  stream,  though  for  a  season  it  must  have 
had  a  supply  of  water.  The  bed  of  the  canal  was  formed  by  throwing  an  embank- 
ment across  the  head  of  the  West  K&li  Nadi,  which  checked  the  floods  in  the  river, 
and  must  have  given  rise  to  extensive  inundations.  For  these  reasons,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  keepingthebed  clear  of  silt,  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  present  Ganges  Canal  crosses  the  Abii  N&14  near  Jawal&garh,  and  that 
portion  of  the  nal&  which  approaches  the  canal  from  the  West  K4li  Nadi  is  now 
converted  into  an  escape  for  throwing  the  waste  water  from  the  canal  into  the 
valley  of  the  river*  A  similar  work  was  executed  by  Ghul&m  K&dir  by  means  of 
an  embankment  thrown  across  the  Karsuni  or  Krishni,  which  runs  westward  and 
parallel  to  West  K41i  Nadi,  close  by  the  towns  of  Jal&labad  and  Thilna  Bhawan. 
Captain  Debude,  in  1825,  proposed  to  carry  out  the  original  design  of  Muham- 
mad Abii's  canal,  but  the  project  was  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the  objects 
proposed. 

EASTERN  JUMNA  CANAl! 
During  the  short  period  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 

„  ^         ^  century  no   less   than   eiffht  famines   occurred:   the 

Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  -ir..,  /.hit 

evident  lailure  of  all  the  ordinary  sources  and  methods 
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of  irrigation  gave  rise  to  the  conviction  that  more  extended  schemes  were 
required,  and  during  this  period  the  foundatiotfb  were  laid  of  the  system  of 
canals,  by  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces  will  be  commanded.  In  1809,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  British  Government  towards  this  object.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners,  actuated  probably  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  famine  of 
1803-04,  one  of  the  severest  on  record  in  the  annals  of  these  provinces,  recom- 
mended that  a  survey  should  be  undertaken  of  the  Dudb  Canal  line,  now  known 
as  the  Eastern'  Jumna  Canal,  and  Lieutenant  Todd,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  was 
deputed  to  the  work.  Lieutenant  Todd  followed  a  line  taken  by  Colonel  Kyd 
in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  and  appears  to  have  completed  his  survey 
in  the  following  year,  1810  ;  but  the  passing  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
replaced  by  State  considerations  of  even  more  pressing  urgency.  Years  passed 
by  in  inaction.  The  terrible  famine  in  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Bundelkhand  in 
1813-14  failed  to  induce  any  exertions  beyond  the  deputation  of  Major  Hodg- 
son, who  minutely  examined  the  line  between  Sah&ranpur  and  the  Jumna ; 
and  the  great  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  1819  throughout  the  lower  districts 
of  the  Duib  pj^^^sed  by,  without  any  further  steps  towards  the  security  of  the 
harvests  being  carried  out. 

Three  years  later  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward,  and  in  1822 
Lieutenant  Debude,  of  the  Engineers,  was  appointed  to  survey  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  re-opening  the  Du&b  Canal.  In  1823,  Captain 
B.  Smith,  of  the  same  corps,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and  drew  up  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opening  the  whole  line  from  a  proposed  new 
head  near  Faizabad  to  its  re-union  with  the  Jumna  near  Loni,  amounting 
to  Rs,  2,03,633.  Excavation  was  commenced  at  the  close  of  1823.  The  line 
taken  up  by  Ali  Mardan  Kh4n,  the  original  projector  of  the  canal,  passed 
centrically  over  the  high  land  between  the  Hindan  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
Jumna,  and  showed  much  skill  in  selecting  a  course  most  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  head  was  most  probably  taken  from  Khara 
opposite  Ealesar;  the  canal  flowed  thence  through  the  Bddsh&h  Mahal  by 
Arfpur  to  Fatehpur,  and  entering  the  bed  of  the  Budhi  Jumna  above  T&nda, 
followed  this  bed  to  Nayashahr.  From  this  point  there  is  a  cut  to  the 
Baipur  river,  down  the  course  of  which  the  stream  was  carried  for  two 
miles.  Thence  it  crossed  south-east  over  the  high  land,  passing  the  Jdton- 
w&la  drainage  line  and  Naugang  river,  beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  it  terminated  in  a  depression  known  as  the  Bahait  Khala.  Along 
this  the  canal  took  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Maskara,  in  which  it  ran 
for  4,000  feet  to  the  village  of  Kalsiya.  Here  the  excavation  commenced  again 
upon  high  land  passing  to  the  west  of  Sahiranpur,  and  terminating  at  the  head 
of  the  Shimli  N&la,  immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Abba.    It  followed  this 
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n&la  for  twenty- four  miles  to  Bbainsw&l^  where  the  excavation  took  a  southerly 
direction,  passing  west  of  Sh&mli,  east  of  Kdndhla,  and  west  of  Baraut  After 
passing  Baraut  the  hne  inclined  south-east  to  Deola,  and  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  canal  terminated  in  the  Sikr4ni  N41a,  down  which  it  was  conducted 
to  Ranap  and  the  Jumna. 

Captain  Smith  followed  the  same  line,  but  made  its  head  much  further  south, 
between  Fatehpur  and  Tanda,  known  as  the  Faizabad  head  ;  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  Sikrdni  to  carry  oflP  all  the  water,  turned  it  into  an  escape,  making  a 
short  canal  between  Gokalpur  and  Salimpur  the  main  outlefc.  Cuts  were  also 
made  to  form  an  escape  for  the  waters  of  the  Maskara  during  time  of  flood. 
The  year  1824-25  was  one  of  famine  in  the  Upper  Du&b,  and  in  the  following 
year  scarcity  was  general  throughout  these  proviuces.  The  works  were  in  the 
meantime  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
engineers  would  allow,  and  the  canal  was  opened  in  January,  1830.  Captain 
P.  T.  Cautley  was  appointed  to  succeed  Colonel  Smith  during  the  same  year. 
In  1834  it  was  found  necessary  to  utilise  the  old  Khara  head  as  well,  and 
some  slight  alterations  brought  it  into  use  as  an  alternative  source  of  supply. 
Numerous  works,  rendered  necessary  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  water 
requirements. of  the  districts  through  which  the  canal  passed,  were  subse^ 
quently  undertaken,  and  roads,  bridges,  and  embankments  were  constructed. 
One  feature  of  this  canal,  afterwards  adopted  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  was  thQ 
formation  of  large  plantations  of  sdly  dsu,  teak,  and  i4n.  Numerous  chaukis 
(or  rest-houses  for  the  establisjiment)  were  also  built.  But  all  these  matters, 
though  increasing  the  cost  of  construction,  were  found,  on  the  whole,  to  result 
in  a  very  moderate  outlay,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  canal,  both  in  insuring  a  crop  in  seasons  of  drought,  as  well  as  in  inducing 
the  people  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  lands  hitherto  lying  waste  for  want 
of  water. 

The  bed  of  the  canal  from  the  Jumna  head  to  a  point  opposite  Alampur,  on 
the  Raipur  Ndid,  is  composed  of  shingle  or  stone  boulders  decreasing  in  size  on 
the  approach  to  Alampur.  From  Alampur  to  Sarkari  it  consists  of  sand,  with 
beds  of  clay  here  and  there,  but  the  sand  predominates.  From  Sarkari  to  Jauli^ 
clay  in  some  places  mixes  with  the  kunkur,  and  from  there  to  the  tail  of  the 
canal  at  Salimpur  the  bed  is  sand.  On  the  sandy  sections  of  the  canal  erosion 
early  set  in^  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  level,  and  rapids  were  formed  which 
destroyed  several  bridges.  These  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the  construction 
of  falls  at  Belka,  Bandaul,  and  Guna  in  the  first  place,  where  the  injury 
was  most  felt,  and  subsequently  at  Nagla,  Bjibail,  Sukulpur,  Jauli,  Salim- 
pur, Sikrani,  Sarkari,  Halalpur,  MekchhapAr,  Riri,  and  B&lpur.  In  1852 
Colonel  Morton  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  Captain  Cautley  by  construct- 
ing other  falls  and  cuts,  which  materially  improved  the  position  of  *the  canal 
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as  a  means  of  irrigation,  not  of  inundation,  as  it  had  on  several  occasions 
come  to  be.  He  also  abandoned  the  tortuous  course  of  the  canal  alonc^ 
the  Shimli  N&IA  between  B&lpur  and  Bhainswal,  giving  a  perfectly  straight 
line  between  B&Ipur  and  the  outlet,  and  thus  saved  the  cost  of  maintaining 
7*5  miles. 

The  circumstance  of  the  canal  lying  at  rigljt  angles  to  the  line  of  drainage 
running  across  the  Maskara,  Naugang,  and  J&tonw41a  torrents  from  west  to  east, 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  relieve  the  dam  at  Kalsi ja,  by  leading  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  Maskara  into  the  Chaicha,  N&gddeo  and  Dnmaula,  the  three  east- 
ern heads  of  the  Hindan.  The  result  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  Maskara  at  its 
contact  with  the  dam  at  Kalsiya  to  a  moderate  torrent.  Similarly,  the  J&ton  wala 
drainage  was  turned  into  the  Naugang  stream,  which  was  frequently  relieved 
by  permitting  it  to  flow  down  the  canal  channel  to  the  Maskara  itself.  Naviga- 
tion was  a  secondary  object  in  the  construction,  and  can  now  only  take  place 
between  Sarnauli,  in  Parganah  Loni,  and  the  outlet.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
none  of  the  canals  are  as  yet  of  much  value  as  navigation  lines,  whilst  as 
irrigation  channels  they  have  been  perfectly  successful. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  the  canal  was  opened  with  a  debit  against  its 

capital  account  of  Rs.  4,37,996.    The  following  tables  show 
Fiscftl  history. 

the  financial  results  of  the   management  of  the  Eastern 

Jumna  Canal  for  a  series  of  years.  These  figures  difier  considerably  from  the 
results  shown  in  the  annual  reports,  and  represent  the  latest  returns  of  the  office 
of  Controller  of  Accounts.  In  regard  to  the  capital  accounts  both  of  the  East- 
ern Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  differences  between  the  results  now 
shown  and  those  given  in  the  annual  accounts  may  be  set  down  as  due  (I)  to 
the  addition  now  made  of  the  balances  of  stock  in  1861-62  and  to  its  fluctna- 
tions  since  then  ;  (2)  to  the  addition  of  the  other  suspense  balances  in  1871-72  ; 
(3)  to  a  share  of  the  Controller's  office  establishment  charges  from  1863-64  to 
1868-69,  and  (4)  to  petty  adjustments,  discrepancies  arising  from  various  causes 
having  crept  in  formerly  when  the  office  of  the  Joint  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Irrigation  Department  and  the  Controller  were  apart.  In  the 
revenue  accounts  of  both  canals,  the  last  two  sources  of  difference,  and  a  transfer 
from  the  revenue  to  the  capital  account  of  the  survey  charges  for  remodelling 
the  works,  sufficiently  explain  the  differences  in  charges;  whilst  the  exhibition  of 
receipts,  instead  of  assessments,  accounts  for  the  differences  under  "  revenue." 
The  charges  for  interest  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  revised  capital  accounts, 
and  altogether  the  figures  now  given  must  be  taken  as  superseding  all  accounts 
hitherto  published  relating  to  both  canals.  Five  per  cent,  has  been  charged 
on  the  capital  outlay  on  canals  up  to  1870-71,  and  after  that  the  charge  is  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  on  establishments  has  been 
charged  to  the  capital  account^  and  the  balance  has  been  apportioned  rateably 
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over  maintenance  and  revenue,  and  the  expenditure  on  works  not  chargeable  to 
either  revenue  or  capital : — 

Capital  Account. 


OOTLAT  DURING  THE  TEAB. 

Outlay  to  end  of  tha  trab. 

Year. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi- 
nary. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi- 
nary. 

Total. 

1834-35    M, 
1840-41    ... 
1846-46    ... 
1850-51    ... 
1866-66    ... 
1860-61    ... 
1866-66    ... 
1866-67    ... 
1867-68    ••• 
1868-69    ... 
1S69»70    ... 
1870-71    ... 
1871-72    ... 
1872-73    ... 

Rs, 

44,282 

27,686 

12,670 

3,344 

1,43,288 

11,140 

44,881 

61,132 

67,463 

89,699 

19,342 

10,676 

3,903 

9,863 

Ra. 

••. 

... 
••« 
••• 
••• 

••« 
*«• 

21*805 
11,264 
16,696 
18,787 
2,657 

Rs. 

44,282 
27,686 
12,670 
3,344 
1,43,288 
11,140 
44,881 
51,132 
67,483 
61,504 
30,606 
26,270 
17,690 
12,420 

Rs. 

6,29.079 
6.73,666 
9,58,363 
10,70,798 
15,19,940 
16,36,238 
17.94,688 
18,45.820 
19,13,283 
19,52,982 
19,72.824 
19,82,999 
19,86,902 
19,96,766 

Rs. 

... 

M« 

•  •• 

•  *. 

•  t* 
i*. 
t«. 
... 

21,806 
33,069 
48,664 
62,461 
65,008 

1 

Rs. 

6,29,079 
6,73,666 
9,68,363 
10,70,798 
16,19,940 
16,36,238 
17,94,688 
18,45,820 
19,13,283 
19.74,787 
20,06,393 
20,31,663 
20,49.368 
20,61,773 

Revenue  Account^  A, 


DUUIKCI  TnS  TEAB. 

To  END  OF  THH 

TEAR. 

WORKItrO  EXPENSES. 

Year. 

Direct 

Increased 
land- 

Total. 

Direct 

Increased 
land- 

Total. 

Daring 

To  end  of 

income. 

revenue. 

income. 

reveaae. 

the  year. 

year. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1834-36   ... 

63,813 

... 

63,813 

1,24,399 

... 

1,24,399 

61,269 

2.24,099 

1840-41    ... 

87,487 

... 

87,437 

6,67,991 

... 

6,57,991 

66.606 

6,04,891 

1846-46    ... 

1,11,491 

•«• 

1,11,491 

10,78,272 

... 

10.78,272 

66,812 

9,02,467 

1850-61    ... 

1,69,139 

»•• 

1,69,189 

178,6,807 

... 

17,86,«)7 

78,924 

12,68,776 

1866-66   ... 

96,878 

... 

96,878 

24,81,989 

... 

24,81,939 

81,877 

16,66.075 

1860-61    ... 

2,84,910 

... 

2,84,910 

32,97,360 

•t* 

32,97,360 

1,13,765 

22,09,441 

1866-66    ... 

4,14,633 

60,000 

4,74,633 

47,95,238 

2,18,000 

60,13,238 

1,30,613 

27,71,460 

1866-67    ... 

4,81,316 

1,77,689 

6,09,004 

62,26,663 

3,P6,689 

66,22,242 

1,22,474 

28,93,934 

1867-68     M 

6,65,603 

1,77.689 

7,43,291 

67,92,165 

6,73,378 

63,65,633 

1,42,086 

30,36,019 

1868-69    ... 

6,06,245 

1,77,689 

6,83,934 

62,98,400 

7,61,067 

70,49,467 

1,64,881 

81,90,900 

1869-70    ... 

6,67,279 

1,77,689 

8.3  4,968 

69,66,679 

9,28,756 

78,84.435 

1,65,076 

33,66,976 

1870-71    ... 

6.01,040 

1,77,689 

7,78,729 

76,66,719 

11,06,445 

86.63.164 

1,80,956 

35,36,931 

1871-72   ... 

6,10,263 

1,77,689 

6,87,952 

80,66,982 

12,84,134 

93,61.116 

1,98,801 ;  87,36.732 

1872-73   ... 

6,62,636 

1,23,076 

6,86,610 

86,29,517 

14,07,209 

1,00,86,726 

2,19,181 

39,54,913 
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Revenue  Account^  B. 


Net  rbvbnue  to 

DlFFEBBNOB   BETWEEN 
NET  RBTBNUB    AND 

P^RGBNTAOE  OF  NET 

END  OF  YEAR. 

OHIRQESFOR  INTBBEST 

REVENUE  ON  CAl'ITAL 

Chargres  for 

TO  END  OF  TBAR. 

OCTLAY. 

Year. 

interest  to 
the  end  of 

Exclusive 

Inclusive 

the  year. 

Excluding 

Including 

Excluding 

Including 

of  land- 

of  land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1834-85     ... 

—99,700 

—99,700 

1,13,775 

—2,18.476 

••• 

•52 

••• 

1840-41      ... 

—46,400 

—46,400 

2,98,669 

—3,89,969 

§•• 

8-22 

••• 

1845-46     ... 

1,76,805 

1,75,805 

4,99,738 

-8.28,983 

••• 

4  72 

.«• 

1850-61      ... 

5,17..S52 

5,17.852 

7,5 1, '^'70 

-  2,38,588 

••• 

7-98 

... 

1855-56      ... 

7,96,864 

7,96.864 

10.44,569 

—2,47.705 

••• 

1-08 

..• 

1860-61      ,.. 

10,87,909 

10,87.909 

14,41,490 

—8.58,581 

.•• 

10-68 

... 

1865-66     ... 

20,23,778 

2  .41,778 

18,64  251 

1,69  627 

8,77,827 

16  28 

19  66 

1866-87      ... 

23,82,619 

27,28,808 

19,58,985 

3,78,614 

7,74,823 

17-20 

27-10 

1867-68      ... 

27,56,136 

31,29,514 

20.46,^6 

7,09,860 

12.88,288 

22  94 

82  58 

1868-69      ... 

3107,500 

88,58,667 

21,41,940 

9,65,'^  60 

17.16,627 

18-86 

27-65 

1869-70      ... 

85,99,708 

45,28,459 

22,40.679 

18,59,024 

22,87,7*^0 

24  92 

8392 

1870-71      ... 

40,19,788 

51,26,238 

23,40,948 

16,78,840 

27,86,286 

20-94 

29-80 

1871-72     ... 

48.31,250 

56,15,384 

24,32,719 

18,98,531 

31,82,665 

15-88 

24  07 

1872-73 

46,74,604 

60,81,818 

25,25,883 

21,48,781 

36,55,990 

16  75 

22-76 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  for  each  year  under  eaoh  item  of 

demand : — 

Detail  of  direct  income. 


Watee-ratb 

Mill 
rents. 

Canal 
planta- 
tions. 

Naviga- 
tion. 

Miscella- 
peous. 

Total 

Year. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Balances. 

Realized. 

actufll 
receipts. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1834-85      ... 

87,918 

32,018 

48,310 

8,335 

801 

%•• 

1,867 

6  9,813 

)  840-41      ... 

89.136 

42,564 

77,249 

8,298 

1,506 

988 

4,347 

87,437 

1845-46      ... 

P6.634 

55,797 

98,039 

8,122 

1,706 

416 

8,209 

1,11,491 

1850-61      ... 

1,18,802 

65,306 

1,84,6C8 

14,178 

8.487 

760 

6,116 

1,59,139 

1865-96      ... 

1,32,816 

25,720 

80,884 

6.770 

5,255 

224 

3,746 

96,878 

1860-61      .. 

2,61,196 

1,42,764 

27,009 

5,953 

8,128 

60 

5,760 

2,84,910 

1P65-66      ... 

4,18,760 

1,21,288 

3,83,141 

7,806 

10,669 

89 

13,579 

4,14,683 

1866-67      ... 

5,33,464 

1,51,902 

4,06,411 

7,716 

11,791 

2 

5.898 

4,31,315 

1867-68      ... 

4,61,698 

2,77,fi56 

5,44,163 

8,853 

9,817 

26 

2,768 

5,66,603 

1868-69      ... 

5,99,580 

1,96,600 

4,80,375 

9,048 

5,181 

38 

11,603 

5,06,245 

1869-70      ... 

6,88,842 

8  14.705 

6,28,487 

6,896 

13,&69 

•«. 

8,627 

6,57,279 

1870-71      ••• 

6,44.877 

2,70,060 

5,78,896 

7,597 

11,651 

13 

2,984 

6,01,040 

1871-72      ... 

4,97,838 

2,89,642 

4,79,942 

9,708 

18,168 

128 

2,837 

6,10,268 

1872-73     ... 

4,91,64) 

2,98,438 

6,28,722 

8,866 

26,124 

118 

4,206 

6,62,635 

The  canal  plantations  in  1872-73  numbered  368,774  trees  and  835,892 
seedlings,  and  are  gradually  forming  an  important  portion  of  the  miscella- 
neous sources  of  revenue.  • 
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The  following  statement  gives  all  the  partioalars  connected  with  the  supply 
from  the  main  canal  (130  miles)  and  distributaries,  the 
duty  it  performs,  and  the  area  irrigated  by  the  whole 
canal  from  the  year  1860-61  to  1872-73  :— 


1862-64  to  1872-73. 


o 

1 

.S 

II 

s 

1 

*5  « 

11 

i 

VPater-rate, 

u 

li 

1 

i 

•8 

Year. 

11 

1 

11 

Length  of  dis 
open  in  mile 

•a  >» 

f 

g| 

ss 

< 

< 

<J 

< 

^ 

X 

P4 

i£; 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1860-61 

1,000 

2,61,327 

296 

602 

..• 

2,61,196 

*.• 

••• 

1863-04 

932 

1,81,331 

194 

602 

301 

2.53,004 

420 

271 

139 

1864-65 

1,025 

2,86,266 

220 

602 

374 

3.21,791 

534 

314 

1-43 

1866-66 

l,10fi 

1,60,356 

115 

596 

269 

4,13,760 

694 

374 

2-58 

1866-07 

1,068 

2,89,665 

224 

696 

40i 

6,32,464 

893 

498 

2*22 

1867-68 

9<1 

1,82,544 

196 

696 

306 

4,61,698 

774 

496 

2*53 

1868-69— 

Khanf 

1,09S 

1,02,141 

63-0 

169  4 

2,60,761 

465 

256-4 

2*76 

Babi 

792 

1,7I,96(; 

217-6 

603 

285-1 

3,18,819 

629 

4026 

685 

Total 

2,74,101 

280-5 

454-5 

6,99,580 

994 

1869-70 — 

Kharlf 

1,805 

1,19,163 

91*3 

196-6 

3,11,592 

614 

238-8 

2  61 

Uabi 

786 

1,31,904 

179  5 

606 

217-7 

2,72,250 

449 

370*4 

2-06 

Total 

2,61, f  67 

270-8 

414-3 

6,83,842 

963 

1870-71— 

Kharif 

1,134 

98,112 

86  3 

161-3 

3,06,096 

603 

269 

3*12 

Babi 

778 

1,14,603 

148-6 

608 

188-4 

2,38,281 

392 

806 

2*08 

Total 

2,12,716 

234-9 

349  7 

6,44,377 

895 

1871-72— 

Kharif     •    ,., 

993 

72,404 

72  9 

116-1 

2,43,534 

400 

245 

3  36 

Kabi 

970 
••• 

1,20,245 

1240 
196-9 

610 

1S4-5 
3106 

2,54,804 

411 

262 

211 

Total 

1,92,749 

4,97,838 

811 

1872-73- 

Khaiif 

1,058 

79.699 

76-3 

187-6 

2,72,146 

435 

257-1 

3-41 

Babf 

1,043 

••• 

1,04,456 

100-1 

625 

167-1 

2,  9,497 

851 

210-4 

2-10 

Total 

1,84,164 

1754 

894-t 

4,91,643 

786 

The  area  irrigated  in  1873-74  amounted  to  168,048  acres. 
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The  water-rate  was  increased  on  the  1st  May,  1865,  to  the  following 
rates  : — 


Nature  of  crop. 

Per  acre  irrigated  by 

Class. 

Natural  flow. 

lift. 

Per 

L 
11. 

III. 
IV. 

Sugar  cane  ... 

Rice,  tobacco,  opium,  Tegetables,  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  water-nuts. 
All  rabi  crops,  indigo,  cotton             ••• 
All  kharif  crops  and  those  not  speci- 
fied above. 

Bs.   a,  p. 

5     0     0 

8     0     0 

2     4     0 
1  10     8 

Bs.  a.   p. 

3    6    4 
2     0    0 

1     8     0 
1     0     0 

Year. 
Crop. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Taking  these  classes,  the  proportion  of  irrigation  which  reaches  each  class  is 
as  follows : — 


Cla»9  I. 

ClasM  II. 

Class  III, 

Class  IV. 

Year. 

1 

1 

o 

H 

1 

a 

1 

^ 

i 

H 

1865-66... 

15*56 

3-06 

18-64 

24-73 

0171 

24-90 

42-02 

10-12 

52  15 

8-120 

1170 

4-29 

1366-67... 

7-634 

1-554 

9-189 

15-95 

0*262 

16-21 

54-85 

14-25 

6911 

8  714 

1761 

6-47 

1867-68... 

12'46 

2  34 

14-79 

23-52 

0  52 

24-04 

47  62 

11-26 

68-88 

1-73 

0-56 

2*29 

1868-69... 

9-58 

20 

U'58 

13-74 

0-34 

1408 

50-78 

1417 

64-91 

7-26 

217 

941 

1 869-70... 

8-75 

2*12 

1087 

19  07 

0-40 

19-47 

45  67 

12-72 

48-39 

7-89 

2  84 

10*78 

1870-71... 

10-52 

206 

12-58 

22-26 

0-44 

22-70 

46-79 

13-31 

6010 

3-54 

108 

4-62 

1871-72... 

1085 

238 

1323 

17-68 

0  33 

1801 

54  81 

13*54 

67-85 

0*83 

008 

0-91 

1872-73... 

12-33 

2  56 

14-89 

22-01 

0-36 

22-37 

48*62 

11-86 

60-48 

1-89 

0-37 

2-26 

The  nninber  of  times  and  days  that  the  canal  has  been  without  water  is 
shown  below : — 


Year. 

Number 

of  times 

closed. 

Number 
of  days 
closed. 

Year. 

Number 

of  times 

closed. 

Number 
of  daja 
closed. 

1836-40     ... 
1841-45      ... 
1846-50      ... 
1851-55      ... 

5d 
.53 
48 
47 

203 
356 
194 
265 

186C-60   ... 
1861-66    ... 
1866-70    ... 

Total 

••• 
••• 
••• 

86 

31 
14 

267 
240 
216 

287 

1,741 
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GANGES  CANAL 

The  example  of  the  success  attained  on  the  Jumna  Canals,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  some  great  scheme  of  irrigation  to 
meet  the  periodical  occurrence  of  droughts,  led  to  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  Ganges  as  affording  the  most  constant  and  suffici- 
ent supply  of  water  for  a  canal  that  was  designed  to  irrigate  the  Du4b  from 
the  Siw&lik  hills  to  Cawnpore.  Captain  Debude's  scheme,  drawn  up  in  1827, 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  West  K&li  Nadi  along  the  line  of  the  Abu  N&1&, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Meerut,  Aligarh,  and  Bulandshabr  Districts,  was  shown 
to  be  deficient  in  supply  and  certainty.  The  united  streams  of  the  liindan  and 
West  K&li  Nadi  were  found  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  than  180  days'  supply 
during  the  dry  mouths,  and  during  the  rains  the  works  would  be  subject  to 
excessive  flood  action.  Colonel  John  Cohdn,  C.B.,  recommended  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Ganges  above  and  below  Hardwar,  and  on  his  departure  from 
India  in  1836,  a  series  of  levels  was  taken.  The  B&nganga  is  connected  with 
the  Ganges  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Budhi  Jumna  is  with  the  Jumna,  and 
it  was  thought  possible  to  utilise  the  Bdnganga  for  the  headworks  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Budhi  Jumna  had  been  used  for 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  levels  showed  that  this  plan  was  not  feasible, 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  uplands  on  the  west  of  the  Solani  river,  which 
effectually  prevented  the  taking  of  water  from  a  place  so  low  down  as  the 
proposed  site  at  Badsh&hpur  on  the  Banganga.  Inquiries  were  still  further 
urged  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Du&b 
during  the  great  famine  year  (1837-38),  when,  notwithstanding  a  loss  by 
remission  and  otherwise  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling,  the  people  perished  in  hundreds  of  thousands  from  starvation, 
the  loss  of  cattle  was  equally  great,  the  fields  remained  untilled,  and  a  total 
stagnation  of  trade  and  manufactures  ensued. 

Early  in  December,  1839,  Major  P.  T.  Cautloy  proceeded  to  Hardwar  and 

commenced  a  close  examination  *  of  the  khddir  or  low- 

Cautley'a  survey.        t      i       p     ,      ^^ tt    /» 

lands  01   the  Ganges  in  its  vicinity.     He  first  attempted 

to  connect  the  Bdnganga  project  with  Debude's  proposal  for  a  dam  on  the  west 

KAli  Nadi  at  Rinipur,  the  head  of  the  Abu  Ndla.     He,  however,  found  that 

from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  B&dsh&hpur,  on  the  B&nganga,  to  the  surface  of 

the  water  of  the  West  K&li  Nadi  at  Ranipur,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  there 

w*s  only  a  fall  of  12|  feet  whilst  the  high  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  latter 

river  near  RAnlpur  were  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  initial  level  at  Bidshah- 

pur.     For  the  first  ten  miles  from  Bddshahpur  to  the  edge  of  the  upland  cliff, 

ihe  land  for  nine  miles  is  tolerably  level,  but  it  then  suddenly  rises  until  it 

gains  an  elevation  of  83*225  feet  near  the  village  of  Kumbhera,  from  which 

place  there  is  a  slope  towards  Banipur  of  about  2^  feet  in  the  mile.    Thus  a 
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second  and  closer  examination  of  the  proposed  site  entirely  removed  this  project 
from  the  list  of  those  to  be  attempted.  Major  Cautley  next  examined  the  trian- 
gnlar  patch  of  khddir  lying  between  Biirki  and  Hardw4r,  and  discovered  two 
lines  through  which  a  canal  might  be  taken.  The  first  had  a  very  extended 
circuit  stretching  far  to  the  west,  and  much  interrupted  by  forest  and  drainage 
lines  ;  the  second  was  more  direct,  but  necessitated  the  constructian  of  an  aque- 
duct across  the  Sol&ni.  He  gave  in  an  estimate  for  a  canal  on  a  minimum 
scale  amounting  to  26  lakhs  of  rupees  and  providing  for  256  miles  of  main 
canal  and  73  miles  of  branches,  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  converting 
the  main  canal  into  a  navigable  line. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  their  despatch  of  the  1st  September,  1841,  warmly 

took  up  the  subject,  and  wrote  that,  ^^  apart  from  the 
Troject  sanctioned.  .,       ,.  n  n  -  i  ..  i./ 

consideration  of  nnaneiai  results,  which  we  are  far 

from  contemplating  with  indifference,  there  are  few  measures  connected  with 
our  revenue  administration  in  India  more  calculated  to  contribute  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Government,  than  those  of  the  nature 
now  under  our  consideration.  We  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Government 
of  Agra  that  a  higher  ground  for  advocating  these  works  is  found  in  the  secu- 
rity which  they  afford  against  famine  and  its  attendant  horrors."  On  receipt 
of  this  sanction,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
proposed  works,  the  probable  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  scale  on  which 
it  should  in  the  first  instance  be  carried  on,  and  the  precise  maasures  to  bo 
recommended  for  adoption,  the  probable  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  the  maxi- 
mum supply  of  water  on  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  the  probable  cost  of 
the  extension  of  the  canal  to  Allahabad,  and  the  probable  return  from  the  work. 
The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  straight  line  with  an  aqueduct 
across  the  Sol&ni,  and  that  6,750  cubic  feet  per  second  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Ganges  to  provide  for  one  main  line  of  navigable  canal  from  Hardw&r  to 
Cawnpore,  and  to  supply  irrigation  to  the  whole  district  bounded  by  the 
Ganges  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  Hindan  and  the  Jumna  on  the  other.  On 
the  subject  of  returns,  the  committee  calculated  that  irrigation  would  be  pro- 
vided for  2,303  square  miles  of  1,024  Mghas  each,  which  at  ten  annas  a  Ugha 
would  give  Rs.  14,86,420,  independently  of  mill-rents,  navigation  dues,  and 
the  sales  of  miscellaneous  canal  produce. 

The  works  were  commenced  on  the  16ih  April,  1842,  by  opening  the  exca- 
vation between  Kankhal  and  Hardw4r,  but  were  stopped 
Works  commence.  •     .u    r  ii      •        ti  •        x  i  •       j     i  ^         f 

m  the  loUowmg  July,  owing  to  certain  doubts  enter- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Government  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the 
works.  These  orders  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  permission  given  to 
expend  up  to  two  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum.    The  principal  objection  urged 
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agaiDsfc  the  soheme  was  one  based  on  a  clerioal  error  in  placing  the  point  of  a 
decimal,  by  which  the  proportion  of  surface  of  the  Duab 'which  would  deri\re 
benefit  from  the  canal  was  much  exaggerated,  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up.  The 
probable  effect  of  earthquakes  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  construction  of 
the  Solani  aqueduct.  -The  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Ganges  and  the 
probable  dissemination  of  malarious  diseases  were  also  urged  against  the  canal. 
"  The  works,  however,  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  violently  stopped,  and  under 
the  restrictions  pointed  out  above,  they  steadily  proceeded  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Agra  Government,  but  with  little  countenance  from  other  quar- 
ters." Major  Cautley  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  under 
him  Lieutenant  Straehey,  R.E.,  for  some  time  assumed  the  executive  direc- 
tion of  the  northern  division  of  the  canal.  Early  in  1843-44  the  levels  of 
the  Du&b  were  completed  as  far  as  Allahabad,  and  reported  on  in  1845. 

Previous    to   undertaking    this    survey,    the   Supreme   Government   had 
decided   upon  a   total   modification   of  the   original 
design,   and  had  ordered  that  the  canal  '^  should  be 
in  the  first  place  a  canal  of  navigation,  and  all  the  water  not  required  for 
that  purpose  may  be  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation."     The  main 
line  was  then  directed   upon  Allahabad   instead  of  Caw  n  pore,    and    Major 
Cautley  placed,  in  connection  with  it,  three  projects  before  Government,  with 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  each  appended  to  them.     The  first  for  a  main  line 
ending  at  Allahabad,  with  a  slope  of  24  and  12  inches  per  mile,  falls  and  locks 
to  overcome  the  superfiuous  slopes  in  the  northern  parts,  and  ascents  and 
descents  into  the  Jumna.     Efficient  means  of  irrigation  on  the  main  line  were 
provided  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cawnpore  and  Fatehpur  Districts,  and,  in 
addition,  projects  for  a  branch  line  of  160  miles  to  Fatehgarh ;  of  70  miles  to 
Bulandshahr ;  of  172  miles  to  Etdwa;  and  of  43^  miles  to  Cawnpore  were  sub- 
mitted, at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,02,36,644.     The  second  scheme  differed  from  the  first 
by  continuing  the  main  line  from  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad  by  a  system  of  reser- 
voirs and  locks  to  the  Jumna,  and  extending  the  irrigation  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Cawnpore,  the  tail  water  to  be  discharged  into  a  ravine  of  the 
Pandu  Nadf.     This  was  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  97,03,558.     By  the  third  scheme, 
the  navigable  channel  turned  off  at  Jdr  to  the  south  and  joined  the  Jumna 
opposite  its  confluence  with  the  Ken.     The  Cawnpore  line  was  also  designed  to 
be  navigable  and  locked  into  the  Ganges,  with  a  branch  for  irrigation  towards 
the  junction  of  that  river  and  the  Pandu.    This  plan  was  estimated  to  cost 
Rs.  93,39,747. 

Several  changes  occurred   at  this   time  in  the  administration  of  these 

Changea  in  the  adminis-    provinces ;   Mr.   T.   C.  Robertson  was  succeeded  by 

*'*'^^°-  Mt.    George     Clerk,    who    was    followed    by    Mr, 

Thomason,  and  in  the  middle  of  1844  Lord  EUenborough  became  Governor- 
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General.  Major  Canilej  went  on  furlough  to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  W.  Baker,  B.E.,  in  1845,  who  with  his  assistants  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  work  to  take  part  in  the  Sikh  war.  A  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  influence  of  the  canal  on  navigation  and  climate  presented  the 
results  of  their  investigations  early  in  1847  with  such  a  favourable  view  of  the 
scheme  that  Government  directed  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Again 
irrigation  became  the  primary  object  of  the  canal,  and  it  was  directed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  lead  the  channel  along  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  following 
the  watershed  and  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  lines  of  drainage. 
The  falls  were  to  be  made  available  as  motive  power  for  machinery,  and  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  formation  of  reservoirs  and  plantations 
as  on  the  Jumna  canals.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  push  on  the  Sol&ni 
aqueduct  and  other  masonry  works  as  a  first  measure,  as  without  them  the  full 
supply  could  not  be  utilised.  The  whole  line  and  its  branches  was  mapped  out 
into  divisions,  and  the  principal  works  commenced  with  vigour,  whilst  the 
detailed  surveys  were  carried  on  during  1847-48.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cautley 
returned  and  assumed  charge  of  the  canal  in  January,  1848. 

Up  to  this  period  the  works  had  been  proceeding  on  the  third  plan  suggested 

by  Colonel  Cautley  in  1845  and  noted  above.     Difficult 
Final  modifications.  /  i  .       ,        i  n    i  , 

ties  were  encountered  m  the  character  of  the  sub-stra- 
tum, which  was  found  to  be  sandy  and  to  underlie  the  clayey  surface  soil  at 
depths  varying  only  from  three  to  ten  feet.  The  alignment  of  the  canal  had, 
at  this  period,  been  devised  so  as  to  best  economise  the  water  and  to  deliver  it 
over  to  the  southern  districts,  where,  from  the  difficulty  of  sinking  wells  and 
the  lowness  of  the  water  leveb,  its  benefits  would  be  most  appreciated.  The  main 
line  was  carried  on  according  to  the  original  estimate  for  180  miles,  tlirow- 
ing  oflF  from  the  left,  at  the  50tli  mile  near  Jauli,  a  branch  intended  to  proceed 
to  Fatehgarh,  but  stopping  at  Anupshahr,  and  on  the  right,  at  the  110th  mile 
near  Nidhauli,  the  Bulandshahr  branch.  Between  the  latter  and  the  180th 
mile  a  branch  was  thrown  off  to  irrigate  the  country  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
Karon  river  and  to  the  right  of  Kol,  which  is  also  at  present  unused.  At  the 
180th  mile  a  few  miles  below  Kol,  the  main  line  divided  into  two  channels,  one 
on  the  left  bearing  directly  on  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore,  and  the  other  on  the 
right,  known  as  the  Et&wa  branch,  debouching  into  the  Jumna  near  the  boundary 
of  the  Fatehpur  and  Cawnpore  Districts*  The  latter  kept  to  the  right  of  the  Rind 
river,  watering  the  Jumna  parganahs.  These  modifications  led,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  total  re-projection,  not  only  of  the  masonry  works,  but  of  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  channel  itself.  The  cuttings  were  deepened,  superfluous 
slopes  were  disposed  of,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
new  branches  in  the  southern  division.  The  cold- weather  rains  of  1850-51 
seriously  impeded  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  but  the  delay  then  caused  was  made 
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up  in  the  two  following  years,  which  were  marked  by  an  uninterrupted  and 
steady  advance  in  the  northern  division,  on  a  scale  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 
The  canal  was  opened  on  the  8th  April,  1854. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  canal,  the  coiidition  of  the  works  was  generally 
Condition  of  the  canal    *8  follows.     Above  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sol&ni 
*°  ^^^^'  aqueduct  the   canal    was  competent  to  receive  and 

retain  safely  whatever  supply  might  be  admitted.  Below  the  southern  termi- 
nus to  N&nu,  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  head,  the  channel  was  also 
good,  as  well  as  to  Qihror,  57^  miles  from  Ndnti,  on  the  Et&wa  branch,  and  a^ 
far -as  the  81st  mile  on  the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch.  Between  the  northern 
and  southern  termini  of  the  Sol&ni  aqueduct  lay  the  works,  which  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  a  continuous  supply  impracticable.  The  masonry  aqueduct  and 
the  left  embankment  were  quite  safe,  but  the  right  embankment  of  the  earthen 
aqueduct  was  throughout  incapable  of  retaining  a  full  supply.  The  canal  was 
accordingly  closed  again  on  the  12th  April,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  completing  the  earthwork.  A  light  railway  and  boats  were  employed  to 
carry  the  earth  to  the  spot,  but  in  August  alarming  signs  of  failure  showed 
themselves  in  the  masonry  revetments  of  the  right  bank«  At  a  point  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  masonry  aqueduct,  the  rear  wall  of  the  revetment  bowed 
out  to  a  maximun  of  2*62  feet  over  a  section  of  300  feet.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  arches  bearing  the  steps  of  the  revetment  fell  in,  and  on  examination  the 
cone  of  the  embankment  was  found  to  consist  of  a  semi-fluid  mass.  The  engi- 
neers went  to  work  vigorously,  so  that  the  canal  was  re-opened  on  the  6th 
November,  1854.  At  the  same  time  the  precaution  was  observed  of  admitting 
the  water  very  slowly.  At  first  only  two  feet  of  water  was  allowed  to  flow,  but 
from  January,  1855,  the  volume  was  increased,  and  by  the  2nd  of  February  the 
water  reached  Cawnpore.  This  second  trial  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  brick- 
on-edge  floorings  of  several  of  the  falls  had  been  disturbed,  and  the  masonry 
aqueduct  on  the  Soldni  was  not  water-tight,  so  that  a  second  closing  of  the 
canal  for  one  month  was  found  necessary  in  March,  1855.  It  was  again  opened 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  in  one  week  the  water  this  time  reached  Cawnpore,  and 
from  the  1st  May,  1855,  irrigation  commenced  throughout  the  upper  sections 
of  the  oanal.  The  knowledge  derived  from  the  actual  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  large  body  of  water  during  the  next  ten  years  showed  that 
there  were  several  points  in  which  the  existing  system  of  construction  might 
be  improved.  Suggestions  were  frequently  thrown  out  on  isolated  subjects, 
and  these  were  gathered  into  a  formal  plan  by  Major  Crofton,  whose  proposals 
became  the  subject  of  much  minuting  and  correspondence. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  in  1866,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  the  Governor-General  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  proceeding,  as   previously  deter- 


The  committee  of  1866. 
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mined,  with  Major  Crofton's  project  for  remodelling  the  canal,  or  of  stopping 
its  progress  pending  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  project  according  to  the 
views  of  Major-General  Sir  A.  Cotton,  with  acomparison  of  the  cost  and 
advantages  of  the  two  plans.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Colonel  B. 
Lawford,  R.E.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C,  Anderson,  R.E.,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J/Gr.  Fife,  R.E.,  George  Sibley,  C.E.,  and  Hugh  Leonard,  C.E.  The 
committee  assembled  at  Cawnpore  and  examined  the  Jumna  at  Agra,  the 
confluence  with  the  Hindan  at  Ali,  the  canal  works  as  far  as  the  Dabauli 
falls,  the  Ganges  at  Rajglult,  and  from  Garhmuktesar  to  the  Sol&ni.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  the  construction  of  a  weir  across  the 
Ganges  below  its  confluence  with  the  Sol&ni  was  not  recommended.  The  pro- 
ject for  opening  an  additional  canal  head  near  R&jgh&t  on  the  Gauges,  for 
bringing  under  irrigation  lands  then  not  watered  by  the  canal,  was  consi- 
dered feasible,  but  was  recommended  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  **  until  the  pro- 
bable returns  appear  more  proportionate  to  the  outlay  than  at  present."  Major 
Crofton's  plan  for  remodelling  the  canal  was  to  bo  proceeded  with,  subject  to 
certain  modifications.  The  construction  of  a  permanent  weir  across  the  Ganges 
at  Hardw&r  was  judged  absolutely  necessary  if  it  were  intended  to  maintain 
a  flow  of  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  without  interruption.  Sir  A.  Cotton 
contended  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  open  the  canal  heads  below 
Shukartar  in  the  MuzafTarnagar  District,  and  that  even  then,  instead  of 
expending  large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  existing  line,  it  would  bo 
preferable  to  open  a  new  head  above  ShukartAr.  The  committee  found  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  there  four  miles  wide,  most  of  which  comprised  a  low 
bed  continually  encroached  uix)n  by  the  river,  and  lying  at  such  a  depth 
below  the  high  bank  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  water  on 
to  the  central  tracts  of  the  Du&b  unless  at  a  very  great  sacrifice.  Garh- 
muktesar, too,  had  the  same  drawbacks.  The  great  breadth  of  the  river 
bed,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  banks,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  good 
material,  rendered  it  a  most  objectionable  position  for  a  canal  head.  The  com- 
mittee then  recommended  the  neighbourhood  of  R&jghlit,  where  the  Morddabad 
and  Aligarh  line  now  crosses  the  Ganges,  as  the  point  from  which  the  main  line 
might  be  supplemented  or  a  new  lino  drawn.  The  remodelling  project  embraced 
the  construction  of  additional  falls  and  the  removal  of  the  evils  caused  by  the 
excessive  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  existing  falls,  besides  rendering  the  main 
line  capable  of  carrying  7,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  headway 
under  the  bridges  in  many  cases  was  found  insufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
laden  boats,  and  all  these  matters  are  now  obtaining  their  full  share  of  attention. 
The  only  accidents  of  late  years  were  the  injuries  caused  to  the  Jauli  falls  and 
Ednipur  lock,  both  of  which  have  been  repaired.  The  remodelling  project,  with 
certain  modifications,  has  been  iictivclv  carried  out  since  1868  as  opportunities 
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occurred  by  tbe  temporary  closing  of  the  canal.     The  whole  of  the  falls  of  the 
canal  have  been  made  secure,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Jauli,  which  is  to 
be  relieved  of  half  the  present  pressure  of  head-water  upon  it  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  fall  above  the  existing  works.     The  history  of  the  next  ten 
years  will  show  the  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the  efficiency  of  the  canal. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  through  which 
the  canal,  flows  is  necessary  to  complete  this  notice. 
The  khddir  or  low-lying  tract  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Saharunpur  District  is  separated  from  the  uplands  by  a  ridge  running  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  the  Shahjah4npur  and  Kunjn&war  passes  in  the 
Siwdliks,  to  the  Ganges  at  Shukartar.     The  drainage  to  the  west  of  this  line 
falls  into  the  Jumna  by  the  West  K&li  Nadf,  and  that  on  the  east  falls  into  the 
Ganges.     The  towns  of  Bhagwanpur,  Rfirki,  Jaur&si,  Landhaura,  and  Niir- 
njigar  are  situated  on  this  ridge,  and  overlook  the  deep  depression  of  the  khddir 
on  the  east.     This  khddir  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and  is  alter- 
nately flooded  or  drained  by  the  Solani,  Pathari,  and  Ratmau  rivers.    The  Gan- 
ges at  Hardw&r  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  divides  into 
several  channels  separated  by  islands.  One  of  these  channels  or  branches  leaves 
the  main  stream  about  2^  miles  above  Hardw&r,  with  a  considerable  volume  of 
its  own,  and  passes  down  close  to  the  town,  rejoining  the  present  stream 
below  Kankhal.     It  was  from  a  place  on  this  stream,  known  as  Ganesh  Gh4t,  in 
the  village  of  Mayapur,  that  the  canal  was  drawn  ofl^,  as  it  was  found  that  this 
branch  carried  away  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  river,  and 
thus  gave  a  supply  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  canal.     The  heads  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  construction  of  a  spur  dam  and  escape  outs.     A  great 
portion  of  the  kliddir  tract  here  consists  of  the  debris  of  the  bdngar  or  uplands, 
which  has  been  swept  down  towards  the  Ganges  by  the  mountain  torrents 
which  run  through  it.     In  addition  to  this  slope  to  the  east,  this  tract  has  a 
slope  also  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Ganges  itself.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  Colonel  Cautley  so  arranged  his  line  that,  after  obtaining  the  levels 
he  required,  and  disposing  of  the  superfluous  sIojm)  by  the  construction  of 
masonry  falls  on  the  canal,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  high  bank  in  a  moderate 
cutting.     Thus  the  point  at  which  the  Solini  is  crossed,  though  80  feet  below 
the  head  at  Hardwar,  it  is  70  feet  above  the  surface  water  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
east.      Between  the  Mayapur  regulating  bridge  and  Rurki,  one  of  the  first 
obstacles  encountered  was  the  Ranipur  torrent  system  at  a  distance  of  about  5^ 
miles  from  the  regulator.     The  water  of  this  drainage  line  spreads  so  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  as  to  leave  hardly  any  trace  of  a  defined  chan- 
nel.    A  dam  was  at  first  made,  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  on  the  system  that 
had  been  followed  in  the  upper  works  on  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  but  the 
floods  of  1849  showed  that  this  plan  was  attended  with  such  a  deposit  of  silt 
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as  to  completely  interfere  with  the  canal  itself.  A  superpasaage  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  torrent  over  the  canal  was  accordingly  constracted  with  a 
waterway  of  200  feet.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  crossing  the  drain- 
age were  soon  apparent,  resulting  in  the  utter  freedom  from  silt  and  the  evils 
arising  from  the  contact  of  two  streams  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
freedom  from  all  wear  and  tear  of  channel  necessary  on  the  admission  of 
the  torrent  into  the  canal  bed,  freedom  from  the  anxiety  of  opening  and 
shutting  sluices,  and  regulating  the  escapes  at  the  dams,  freedom  from  all 
establishment  for  working  the  dams,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  a  large  per- 
manent establishment  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  The  passage  of  the 
R&nipur  torrent  over  the  canal  is  obtained  by  throwing  arches  over  the  lower 
levels  of  the  falls,  the  waterway  of  which  was  divided  into  eight  parallel 
descents  of  25  feet  in  width,  with  a  passage  of  19  feet  in  width  on  the  left  for  the 
navigable  channel.  All  arrangements  were  made  for  securing  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  torrent  from  the  superpassage.  Between  Mayapur  and  the  B&ni- 
pur  torrent  the  principal  works  are  two  bridges  for  cross-communication  at 
Kankhal  and  Jaw&l&pur,  an  outlet  on  the  left  bank  at  Kankhal,  and  three 
inlets  on  the  right  bank  at  Launda  Laniwila,  Kankhal  and  Jaw&l&pur,  giving 
an  inlet  of  200  feet  waterway  and  an  escape  of  20  feet. 

Between  the  B&nipur  superpassage,  with  its  falls  and  locks,  and  the  Rat- 
mau  torrent,  the  principal  works  are  the  falls  No.  2,  with 
a  drop  of  nine  feet;  falls  No.  3,  with  a  similar  drop ;  the 
Salimpur  inlet,  with  a  150  feet  opening;  the  Pathari  superpassage,  with  a  water- 
way of  300  feet  in  width,  connected  with  the  Dhanauri  falls  No.  4,  having  a 
drop  of  nine  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  canal ;  the  BddshAhpur  inlet,  with  an  open- 
ing of  fifty  feet ;  the  Ratmau  dam  and  inlet,  with  an  escape  of  800  feet  and  a 
bridge  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  canal  supply  and  of  cutting  off  the 
canal  stream  from  its  passage  onwards  towards  the  Piran  Kaliyar  excavation 
and  the  Solani  aqueduct,  together  with  a  bridge  for  cross  communication  north 
of  the  works,  and  a  line  of  navigable  canal  from  the  Jaw&l&pur  bridge  to  the 
tail  of  the  Pathari  superpassage.     From  the  success  attending  the  R4nipur 
s^iperpassage,  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  the  Pathari.     The  Ratmau  tor- 
rent, that  was  next  met  with,  was,  owing  to  its  considerably  lower  level,  some- 
what more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  others.    The  valley  here  was  a  mile  in 
width,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  steep  bank  of  Pfran  Ealiyar,  and  having  a 
slope  from  the  point  where  its  main  branch  left  the  hill  to  the  intersection  of  the 
canal  of  39' 18  feet  per  mile.    The  effective  slope  at  the  point  of  intersection 
was  8*23  feet.    The  works  constructed  here  consisted  of  a  dam,  of  which  the  bed 
was  flush  with  the  river  bed,  and  masonry  sluices  on  the  lefl  for  an  escape,  and 
an  open  branch  through  the  right  for  admitting  flood-water.     From  the  Ratmau 
regulating  bridge  to  the  high  land  of  the  Du&b  the  canal  runs  in  an  uninter- 
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Tupted  straight  line,  reaching  the  high  land  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Hurkf. 

Then  by  a  curve  to  the  left,  which  commences  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  Solini 
nqnednct,  the  channel  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Asafnagar  falls.  The 
slope  from  the  flooring  of  the  Batman  regulator  to  the  Burki  bridge  was  fixed 

in  1854  at  1*25  feet  per  mile,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  falls  at  1*095  feet 

per  mile.     On  leaving  ihe  Batman  regulator,  the  canal  channel  passes  for  5,000 

feet  throagh  the  low  land  of  the  Batman  river.     It  then  enters   the  Piran 

Kaliyar  ridge.     Through  this  ridge  it  has  a  course  of  10,700  feet,  with  a  mean 

depth  of  excavation  of  31  feet  and  a  maximum  of  37  feet. 

At  a  point  opposite  the  village  of  Piran  Kaliyar,  a  masonry  bridge,  with  a 

waterway  of  165  feet,  has  been  constructed  to  connect 
The  Sol&ni  aqueduct.  .  .11  1 

the  village  with  the  temple  tombs,  and  reservoir  at  the 

Darg&h  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  approach  of  the  channel  to  the  villages  of 
Bajuheri  and  Mahewar  the  line  crosses  a  hollow  connected  with  a  ravine  which 
•drains  this  portion  of  the  ridge.  An  artificial  cut  made  from  the  hollow  on  the 
right  of  the  canal,  diverted  the  drainage  to  the  west  of  the  Mahewar  village. 
From  this  point  the  works  of  the  Sol&ni  aqueduct  commence.  The  Mahewar 
lioUow  has,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  channels  of  escape  built  in  connection  with 
the  aqueduct  and  carried  under  the  embankments.  From  these  escapes,  the  down- 
stream bank  of  which  rests  on  the  upper  terminus,  the  canal  passes  the  Sol&ni 
valley  in  a  channel  whose  base  is  150  feet  in  width,  formed  on  a  massive  earthen 
embankment  which  was  constructed  from  the  excavation  of  the  Piran  Kaliyar 
ridge.  The  channel  is  revetted  throughout  its  length  with  masonry  disposed  in 
the  form  of  continuous  steps  resting  on  arches.  The  river  itself  is  passed  by  a 
series  of  fifteen  archways  of  fifty  feet  in  width  each.  The  level  of  the  flooring  of 
the  aqueduct  is  24  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Sol&ni,  and  this  may  be  considered 
the  maximum  diflference  of  level  between  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  the  surface 
profile  of  the  valley  on  the  whole  length  upon  which  the  aqueduct  passes.  The 
great  advantage  derivable  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  canal  was 
thus  enabled  to  enter  the  bdngar  or  uplands  at  Burki  with  a  moderate  cutting. 
The  total  length  between  the  extremities  of  the  termini  is  15,687  feet,  or  2  miles, 
7  furlongs  and  507  feet,  of  which  932  feet  is  masonry  and  the  remainder  earth- 
work.^ Cattle  ghits  and  bridges  were  erected  at  either  end.  From  the  Burki 
terminus,  the  canal  passes  to  Asafnagar  by  an  abrupt  curve  protected  by  a 
masonry  revetment  on  its  right  or  concave  side  for  3,200  feet. 

Between  Burki  and  N&nti,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  the  country  throagh  which 

the  canal  passes  is  marked  by  great  declivity  of  surface, 

and  by  its  connection  with  bMr  or  tracts  of  sand-hills. 

After  leaving  Bdrkf  the  canal  turns  to  the  left,  and  continues  on  a  bearing 

^  FuU  details  of  the  work  on  the  Solini  wiU  be  found  in  Cautley's  Ganges  Canal,  11.,  pp. 
411-*537,  from  which  this  notice  Ib  taken. 
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almost  due  south  for  about  20  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belra.  On  this  line  it  runs  parallel  to  and  between  the  high  bank  overlook- 
ing the  kliddir  and  the  Slla  Khala,  a  shallow  depression  forming  a  tributary  of 
the  West  Kail  Nadi.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  surface  is  marked 
by  undulatin»T  ridges  of  sand,  either  skirting  tlie  edges  of  rivers  or  throwing  out 
ramifications  transversely.  The  line  of  canal  crosses  three  of  these  ridges. 
Beyond  Belra  the  canal  makes  a  slight  turn  to  the  right.,  increasing  the  curs'e 
near  Kh&tauli,  where  it  passes  the  heads  of  the  East  Kdli  Nadi,  which  hence- 
forth separates  the  canal  from  the  Ganges.  The  distance  between  the  East  and 
West  Kali  at  this  point  is  about  eight  miles,  and  through  the  centre  of  this  tract 
the  canal  passes.  From  a  point  on  the  50th  mile  a  channel  is  given  oflF  to 
water  the  tract  between  the  East  Kali  and  the  Ganges,  known  as  the  Aniipshahr 
branch  and  having  a  length  of  83  miles.  The  other  works  of  importance  are 
those  at  the  llOth  mile,  where  the  Bulandshahr  branch  is  thrown  off,  of  which 
ten  miles  is  regarded  as  a  branch  and  the  remainder  as  a  distributary.  The  main 
line  proceeds  to  Nanii,  in  the  Aligarh  District,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
each  170  miles  long  ;  that  on  the  right  falls  into  the  Jumna  in  the  Etawa  Dis- 
trict, and  that  on  the  left  into  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore.  The  distance  from  Maya- 
pur  to  N&nu  is  181  miles;  thus  we  have  614  miles  of  main  canal,  and  3,111 
miles  of  minor  distributary  channels  branching  off  from  the  main  canal  through- 
out its  course,  and  which  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  each  district. 

The  mode  in  which  the  account?  have  been  prepared  is  sufficiently  explained 
under  the  notice  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  following  tables  show  the 
revenue  and  capital  charges  and  receipts  as  recently  adjusted  in  the  public 

accounts:— 

Capital  Account. 


Outlay  during  the  year. 

Outlay  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Year. 

c 

b 

OS 

e 

^ 

*'2 

J 

o 

2 

-3 
1 

"'3 
O 

•.J 

M 

^ 
5 

^ 

'Ri. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1851-56 

>.. 

••• 

••t 

1,61,45,277 

••• 

1,51,45,277 

1860-61 

5,45.433 

... 

6,45,433 

1,91,02.610 

••• 

1,91,02,610 

1861-62 

19,70,419 

••• 

19,70.419 

2.10,73,029 

•  a. 

2,10,73,029 

186S-63 

4,86,945 

•  •• 

4,86,945 

2,16,69,974 

•  •• 

2,15.69,974 

1863-64 

3,21,609 

«.. 

3,21,609 

2,18.81,688 

•  •• 

2,18.81,583 

1864-65 

6,10,078 

.•• 

5,10,078 

2,23,91.661 

•  M 

2,23,91,661 

1865-66 

8,24,752 

•  •• 

3,24,752 

2,27,16,413 

... 

2,27,16,413 

1866  67 

4,19,767 

... 

4,19,767 

2  81,36.180 

t«a 

9,31,36,180 

1867-68 

1,58,377 

6,78,692 

7,87,069 

2,32,94,657 

6,78,692 

2,88,73,249 

1868-69 

1,87,490 

5,13,340 

7.00,830 

2,34,82,047 

10,92,032 

2.45,74,079 

18«9-70 

21,122 

5.36,808 

5,66.930 

2,85,03,169 

16,27,840 

2,51,31,009 

1870-71 

88,664 

2,24,860 

2.63,624 

2,35,41,888 

18,62,700 

2,63,94,533 

J  871-72 

44,924 

3,27,847 

8,72,771 

2,35,86,757 

21,80,547 

2,67,67,304 

1872-73 

1,21,625 

4,06,103 

2,84,478 

2,34.66,132 

25,86,660 

2,60,51,782 
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Bevenue  Account^  A, 


Ddrino  the  ybab. 

To  END  OF  THE  YBAB. 

Working  exfenbbs. 

Year. 

tLf 

i 

a 

r6 

i 

a 

^  9 

V  a 

S  c 

o    . 

CO    Of 

3  >- 

4» 

a  > 

cS 

•oS 

s 

£2 

s 

§    ■ 

g£ 

s 

'^l 

s 

1 

1 

^ 

p  >» 

Q 

^ 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

R». 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1855  56 

17,215 

*•« 

17,215 

17,215 

••• 

17,215 

2,79,934 

2,79,934 

1860.61 

4,30.^68 

7,994 

4,38,862 

10  08,988 

15,988 

10.24.976 

9,59,165 

18,62,880 

1861-62 

6,83,096 

11,887 

6,94,983 

16,92,084 

27.875 

17,19,959 

3,86,356 

22,49,236 

1862-63 

7,57,759 

16,887 

7,74,646 

24,49,843 

44  763 

24.94,605 

6,15,538 

28,64,774 

1863-64 

4,79,511 

59,887 

5,39,398 

'^9  S9,354 

1,04,649 

30,34,003 

5,67.476 

34,3>,250 

1864-65 

7,66,975 

72,315 

8,39.290 

36,96,329 

1,76,964 

88,78,293 

8,17,355 

42,49,605 

1865-66 

11,79.896 

72,315 

12,52,211 

46,76,225 

2,49,2^9 

51,25,504 

7,53,754 

5  ,03,359 

1866-67 

14,60,136 

1,79.639 

1 6,39,7/5 

63,36.361 

4,28,918 

67,65,279 

7,66,103 

57,68,462 

1867-68 

16,15,516 

1,80,776 

17,96.292 

79,51,877 

6.09,694 

85,61,571 

7  96,716 

65,65,178 

1868-C9 

15,66,040 

l,8•^164 

17,48,204 

95,17,917 

7  91,86' 

1,03,09,775 

7,99,622 

73,64,80J 

1869-70 

25  69,536 

1,83,484 

27,63.020 

1,20,87,453 

9,76,342 

,30,62,795 

9,23,7  65 

82,88,565 

1870-71 

17,78.163 

2,02,980, 

19,81,133 

1,38,65  606 

21,78,322 

l,60,4%928 

8,68,716 

91,57,281 

1871-72 

18.29,075 

2,29,341, 

20,58,416 

1  56,94,68! 

14,07,663 

1,71,02.844    9,J3,683 

1, 00.70,9  S4 

la72-73j 

16,89,919 

2,  6,68. 1 

18,66,600 

1,72,84,600 

16,84,344 

l,8i*,68,944.  9,88,713 

i 

1,10,69.677 

Irrigated  area. 


The  hhaHf  of  1855  showed  only  225  miles  of  rdjbahae  or  distributaries  in 
actual  work  over  450  miles  of  main  canal,  into  which  the 
water  had  been  admitted,  whilst  633  miles  of  distributaries 
were  under  preparation.  The  mileage  opened  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  436. 
The  area  irrigated  during  the  year  amounted  to  98,000  canal  bighasy  or  54,734 
acres,  whilst  about  166,000  acres  in  1,134  villages  were  placed  beyond  the 
risk  of  serious  damage  by  drought.  The  system  of  collecting  the  value  of  the 
rdjbalia  works  from  the  villages  through  which  they  were  constructed  led 
apparently  to  such  a  check  upon  the  demand  for  water,  that  on  Colonel  Baird 
Smith's  representation  the  charge  was  postponed  for  some  years.  The  canal 
was  divided  into  five  divisions :  the  northern,  upper  central,  lower  oentral, 
Gawnpore  terminal,  and  Etawa  terminal  divisions,  whilst  the  Navigation 
Department  was  placed  under  a  superintendent  resident  at  Kurkf.  In  spite 
.of  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  year  1856-57,  the  area  under  irrigation 
trebled  daring  1858-59 ;  the  water-rate  on  the  raU  increased  by  1 2  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  kharif  by  93  per  cent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  area  (in 
acres)  irrigated  by  the  Ganges  Canal  from  the  year  1859-60  to  the  year  1863-64, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  under  each  district :— 


Year. 

Kharif. 

Rabf. 

Total. 

Year. 

Kharif. 

Rabf. 

Total 

1859-60... 
1860  61  ... 
1861-62 ... 

33,292 
69,361 
77,622 

95,431 
273,549 
294»80O 

128,723 
342,910 
372,322 

1862-63... 
1863-64... 

90,693 
97,538 

114,912 
352,260 

205,605 
449,788 
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The  length  of  main  canal  since  1859-60  is  519  miles.  The  length  of  the 
Fatehgarh  and  Bulandshahr  branches  from  1862-63  to  1867-68  was  127 miles; 
from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1871-72  they  measured  135  miles^  and  in  1872-73 
the  returns  show  96  miles.  The  irrigating  capacity  of  the  canal  is  equal  to 
1,205,000  acres.  From  1855  to  1860  the  canal  was  closed  three  times,  for  in 
all  27  days  :  from  1861  to  1865  there  wore  ten  closures,  which  lasted  for  156 
days  ;  and  from  1866  to  1870  the  canal  was  without  water  for  160  days,  distri- 
buted over  seven  closures. 

Revenue  Aceoimty  B. 


Year. 


N£T  RBYSNUE  TO  END 
or  YKAB. 


1855-56 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-66 
1665  66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 


Exclusire 
of  land- 
rev  en  ae. 

-2,6«,7I9 

-8,53,892 

-5,57,!52 

4,14,981 

5,02,896 

6,53,276 

1,27,184 

5.67,899 

13,-6,699 

»i,53,117 

37,98.8(^8 

47,08.325 

66.28,717 

*  67,24,923 


Inclasiye 
of  land- 
revenue. 

ite. 

-2,62,719 

-8,37,904 

-5,29,277 

8,70,169 

8,98,247 

8,76,812 

1,22,145 

9,96,817 

19,96,393 

29,44,975 

47,74  230 

58  86,647 

70,81,380 

79,09,267 


Charge  for 

interest  to 

the  end  of 

the  year. 


Rs 

25,73,609 

69,96,914 

79,52.044 

90,05,695 

1,00  83,693 

1,11,77,772 

1,22,97,855 

1,84,83,175 

1,45,89,984 

1,57,83,646 

1,70,12,349 

1,82,6K,899 

1,94,16,698 

2,05,i8,302 


OlFFXRBKCB  BSTWBBN 

TUB    MBT    RKYUNUB 

AMD  CHAROB  FOB 

INT£BBST    TO    BMD 

OF  TBAR. 


Excluding 

land- 
revenue. 


Including 

land- 
revenue. 


Kb. 

-28,36,328 
-78.50,806 
-85.' 9,196. 
94.20,626| 
1,05,86,589 
1,17.31,048 
1,24.24,489 
1,28.65,276 
1.82,03,285 
1,86,30,529 
1,32,18,461 
1,85.60  574 
1,37,92.981 
1,43,58,879 


K8. 

-78,34,818 
-84,81321 

93,75,864 
1,04,81.940 
1,15,54,084 
1,21,75,310 
l,24,?i6.358 
1,25,93,591 
1,28,38,671 
1,22,38,119 

,23,82  262 
1,23,85,318 
1«26,74,035 


Pbbobktaob  op  vbt 
rbvenob  on  capital 

OUTLAY. 


Excluding 

Including 

land- 

Und- 

revenue. 

revenue. 

Kb. 

'      Ks. 

-1-73 

,,, 

0-8  i 

0*42 

165 

1-61 

0-67 

•76 

-•40 

-  18 

—•23 

•10 

1-90 

2-22 

805 

3  8S 

8-53 

4-32 

8  21 

3-97 

6  69 

7-44 

8  61 

4-4S 

8*60 

4-50 

2-32 

8-40 

The  following  statement  gives  the  returns  of  receipts  for  each  year  under 

eaoh  item  of  demand  : — 

Details  of  direct  income. 


Watbr-ratb. 

Naviga- 

Mill 

Planta- 

Miscella- 

Tear. 

Assessments 
during  the 

Actual  re* 

Balances. 

ReaUzed. 

tion. 

rents. 

tions. 

neous. 

ceipts. 

year. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1865-66  ... 

84,648 

3.258 

2,644 

4,274 

6,614 

425 

17,215 

1860-61   ... 

1,87,682 

4,91,819 

2,77,572 

1,12,757 

16,920 

11,118 

12,501 

4,30,868 

1861-62  ... 

3,51,929 

5,99,370 

5,76,665 

55,725 

18,832 

17,789 

14.085 

6,88,096 

1862-68   ... 

8,74,634 

4.51,861 

6,76,842 

46,834 

12,946 

14,473 

6.664 

7,67,76» 

1868-64   ... 

1,49,163 

6,93,134 

8,99,256 

85,376 

16.770 

15,976 

12,184 

4  79,511 

1864-65   .- 

4,43,082 

8,95,042 

6,78,565 

41246 

15,096 

26,051 

11,015 

7,66,976 

1865-66    ^. 

6,64,509 

12,69.748 

10.85,140 

20,949 

28,H84 

84,456 

15.467 

11,79,896 

1866-67  ... 

.  8,49,117 

14,06,030 

13,82,437 

38,919 

25,603 

45,983 

17.994 

14,60,186 

1867-68  -. 

9,22,710 

12,38,490 

14,90,482 

86,218 

26,90S 

45,721 

17,187 

16,  5.516 

1868-69   ^ 

6,70,718 

22,65,820 

13,89,801 

38,784 

26,793 

88,910 

21.752 

15,66,040 

1869-70  ... 

15,46,237 

17,5?,573 

24,16.804 

33,593 

20,771 

66.5»0 

31.778 

25,69,536 

1870-71    ... 

8,87,006 

17,^0,176 

16.47,055 

80,890 

30,000 

88,084 

32  124 

17.78.153 

1871-72   ... 

10,20,127 

14,25,975 

16,75,240 

69.306 

*  36,398     38,005 

20,126 

18  29,075 

1872-73   ... 

7,70,762 

15,72,198 

14,5H,661 

29,815 

19,510     68.294 

23,689 

15,^9,919 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  irrigation  statistics  from  the  year  1864-65 
to  the  year  1872-73 :— 


1 

11 

< 

i 

.9 
1 

1 

11 
II 

U 

< 

u 

ll 

1^ 

2,440 
2,777 

8,089 

3,040 

••• 
3,112 

•»• 
3,069 

3,071 
... 

••• 
3,078 

••• 
8,228 

h 

U 

.a  .2 

< 

Water-rate  in  rupees. 

Water-raU  in 
rupeet. 

Tew. 

i 

.S 

P 

ll 

11 

04 

a 

04 

1864-65 

1865-66... 

1866-67. 
Kharif  ... 
Babf      

4,026 
4,814 

4,891 
4,781 

4,840 
8,540 

..• 

4,944 
4,960 

... 

4,504 
4,797 

3.981 
4,618 

4,180 
4,203 

5,164 
4,575 

t*. 

566,517 
573,129 

181,668 
453,076 

140 
133 

41-87 
103*55 

232 
206 

60 
149 

b,95,042 
12,69,748 

5,12,878 
8,93,660 

367 
457 

168 
294 

••• 

185 
228 

*•• 

261 
463 

286 
287 

251 

329 

*•• 

216 
247 

227 
279 

••• 

222 

294 

117 
187 

... 

129 

198 

Mfl     ' 

166 
290 

••• 

195 
188 

... 

194 
218 

159 
181 

••» 

136 
190 

*•• 

1*58 
221 

2*82 
1-87 

Tout    ... 

634,734 

144*92 

209 

14,06,033 

••• 

1867-68. 
Rhanf  •••        ••• 

RaM     

185,187 
348,819 

42-66 
98*39 

60 
114 

5,62,926 
6,75,564 

8-04 
1-91 

Total    ... 

633,456 

141-05 

174 

12,88,490 

... 

1868-69. 

Kharif 

Babf      ^ 

844,267 
734,132 

69-63 
148*01 

110 

286 

8,14.631 
1460,699 

2-37 
1-9T 

Total    ... 

1,078,399 

217*64 

846 

22,65,320 

... 

1869-70. 

Kharif 

Rabi     

341,846 
438,560 

759 
91-4 

111 
143 

8,77,886 
8,79,687 

2-57 
2-01 

Total    ... 

780,406 

167-3 

254 

17,57,573 

••• 

1870  71. 
Kharif  ...        ,„ 
Rab(     

266,683 
499,981 

67*0 
108-2 

87 
163 

7,70,896 
1,008,971 

2-85 
202 

Total     ... 

766,614 

175*2 

250 

1,779,867 

••• 

1871-72. 

Kharif 

Rabf      

232,688 
878,867 

56-7 
89-0 

76 
121 

6,66,082 
7,59,793 

2*86 
203 

Total    ^ 

606,555 

144-7 

197 

14,25,875 

... 

1872-78. 

Kharif 

Rabf      

247,191 
437,979 

47-8 
95*7 

79 
141 

7,06,060 
8,68,379 

2*86 
1-98 

ToUl    ... 

685,170 

148-5 

220 

15,74,489 

*•• 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  1873-74  amounted  to.  177,241- acres. 
In  the  canal  accounts,  as  now  revised,  a  new  item  appears  to  the  credit  of 
Enhancement  of  land-    *'^®  canal  under  the  head  of"  increased  land-revenue," 
rerentte.  ^j^^  jj  will  be  well  to  give  here  the  departmental  expla- 
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nation  of  the  term.*     "  When  the  settlement  of  a  district  is  revised,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  land-revenue  has  been  enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  canal,  whether  by 
increasing  the  irrigated  area  ovei  that  irrigated  at  the  previous  settlement,  or 
by  enabling  waste  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  amount  of  the  enhancement  is 
tsredited  to  the  canal,  but  only  as  a  book  transaction,  and  not  by  regular  transfer. 
It  will  be  understood  that  this  indirect  revenue  can  only  be  credited  from  the 
time  at  which  the  assessment  under  the  new  settlement  comes  in   force,   and  it 
cannot  be  increased  until  the  agreements  under  that  settlement  terminate,   and 
another  settlement  is  made.     It  follows  that  the  rate  of  enhanced  revenue  will 
be  very  unequal  in  diflFerent  districts.  When  the  settlement  of  a  district  is  com- 
pleted before  the  canal  system  has  become  fully  developed,   the  amount   of 
enhancement  due  to  the  canals  is  very  small  compared  with  that  obtained  in  a 
district  over  which  the  canal-irrigation  has  had  time  to  spread ;  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  paper  credit  to  canals,  the  actual  loss  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  postponement  of  the  increased  land-revenue  till  a  future  revi- 
sion of  settlement,  is  often  very  great  in  the  former  case.    This  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  cases  of  the  portion  of  the  Saharanpur  District  watered  by  the  old 
^established  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and  the  Bulandshahr  District,  where  the  set- 
tlement' was  completed  just  after  the  opening  of  the  Bulandshahr   Branch, 
when  the  canal-irrigated  area  was  about  one-fourth  of  its  present  average.     In 
the  former  tract  the  rate  of  enhancement,  calculated  on  the  area  irrigated  in 
1870-71  (taken  as  being  an  average  year),  was  15  annas  per  acre,  in  the  latter 
only  4*3  annas." 

The  mode  and  nature  of  the  assessments  under  this  head  vary  wit^  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  district,  and  will  be  found  in  the  settlement  reports  ;  they  are 
too  technical  and  too  incomplete  for  reproduction  here.  Up  to  the  end  of  1872- 
73  the  assessments  in  six  districts  had  been  completed,  those  for  MuzafFarna- 
gar,  Eta  and  Et4wa  were  partially  complete,  and  those  for  Agra  and  Cawnpore 
had  not  been  commenced.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  enhance- 
ment due  to  the  action  of  the  two  great  canals,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
to  the  end  of  1872-73.— 


Amount  of  enhancement. 

Remarks. 

District. 

Enhan- 
cement 
credited 
to  Gan- 
ges Ca- 
nal. 

District. 

Ganges 
Canal. 

Eastern 
Jumna 
Canal. 

Ks. 

64,106 
60,000. 
45,781 

Total. 

Rs. 

79,869 
1,18,600 
1,26,239 

83,418 

Remarks. 

Saliaranpur    ... 
Muzaffarnagar, 
Meerut 
BuUuidshahr, 

Ks. 

16,268 
53,500 
79,458 
83,418 

Complete. 
Incomplete. 
Completa 
Ditto. 

Aligarh 
Farrnkhabad, 
Eta 
Btawa 
Mainpuri     ... 

R«, 

88,066 
10,410 
12,439 
27,761 
23,966 

Complete. 

Ditto. 
Incomplete. 

Ditto. 
Complete. 

1  Irrigation  Report  187 1-72, p.  23. 
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1866-67. 


These  figures  would  show  a  credit  of  Rs.  3,44,270  to  the  Ganges  Canal 
and  Rs.  1,69,867  to  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  for  the  year  1872-73  under 
the  head  of  "  increased  land-revenue."  The  amounts  actually  credited  in 
ihe  Controller's  accounts  are  Rs.  2,76,681  and  Us.  1,23,075  respectively. 
Some  years  must  elapse  before  the  credits  under  this  head  can  be  finally 
adjusted. 

During  the  year  1866-67  the  whole  available  stream  of  the  Ganges  at  Hard- 
war  was  turned  into  the  canal  from  November  until 
March,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Major  Forbes  much 
difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in  providing  the  supply  required  for 
irrigation.  The  average  discharges  during  the  same  year  were  4,391,  4,781  and 
4,582  cubic  feet,  giving  respectively  returns  per  cubic  foot  per  second  of  supply  of 
42*35,  93*86  and  138*52  acres  irrigated  for  water  carried  in  the  canal.  When 
the  mean  volumes  passing  through  the  terminal  escapes  are  deducted  from  the 
volumes  of  supply,  the  results  are  47*56,  115*73,  and  155*19  acres  per  cubic  foot 
per  second  of  supply  delivered  into  distribution  channels.  The  same  discharges 
applied  to  the  water-rate  give  returns  per  cubic  foot  per  second  of  Rs.  116*68 
for  the  khaAf,  and  Rs.  186*92  for  the  vabioi  1866-67,  and  Rs.  306*86  for  the. 
year,  taken  on  gross  volumes,  and  Rs.  131*0,  208*9,  and  343*7  on  the  net  volumes 
after  deduction  of  the  escape  water.  The  canal  ran  for  308  days  ia  1866-67, 
being  closed  for  27  days  in  August  for  repairs.  The  following  table,  prepared 
from  the  results  of  two  observations  made  on  the  1st  March,  1864,  with  the  gauge 
at  6*83  (D=a4,  346),  and  in  the  27th  April,  1864,  with  the  gauge  at  7*25(D- 
4,720),  shows  the  discharges  at  the  Rurki  bridge  gauge,  on  which  the  calculations 
of  the  canal  department  are  based  : — 


3   S3 


O 


feet. 

80 
79 
7-8 
7-7 
7-6 
V5 
7-4 
7-3 
72 


6,887 
6,801 
6.216 
6,130 
6,046 
4,»57 
4,869 
4,7tfl 
4,698 


•     b 

•    u 

1 

1 

1 

&<>b 

iacbarg 
bic  fee 
second 

&bO 

|l| 

S)bO 

9   C 
fit  •»* 

a  a 

SiS  X 

o 

Q 

O 

P 

O 

Feei. 

Feet. 

• 

Feet. 

7  1 

4.b07 

6*2 

3,873 

5-3 

70 

4.622 

6  1 

8,795 

62 

6» 

4.488 

60 

3,7 17 

5-1 

6-8 

4,366 

69    . 

3,639 

60 

6-7 

4,278 

6-8 

3,562 

49 

6-6 

4,192 

6-7 

3,486 

4-8 

6-6 

4,112 

6-6 

3,410 

4-7 

6-4 

4032 

6-6 

3,834 

46 

68 

3,952 

64 

3,258 

!S. 


•53  o  ' 


3,188 
3.)  09 
3,035 
2,961 
2,887 
2,815 
2.748 
2,678 


In    1867-68   an   alteration   was  made  in  the   water-rates,   by  the   trans- 
fer of  ficardens  and  orchards  from  the    first   to   the 

1867-68 

second  class,  whereby  they  became  chargeable  twice 
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a  year  if  watered  in  each  harvest.    The  following  water-raies  were  then  in 
force  : — 


Per  acre  irrigated  by 

Per 

ClU8. 

Nature  of  crop. 

Natural    flow 
(tor). 

By  lift  (ddl). 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Ra.  a.  p. 

I. 

Sugar-cane 

5    0    0 

3    6    4 

Year. 

II. 

Rice,  tobacco,  opium,    rege- 
tables,    gardena,    orchards, 
and  water-DUts     ... 

3    0    0 

9    0    0 

Crop. 

III. 

All  rabi  crops,  indigo,  cottoni 

8    4    0 

1     8     0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

All  khaHf  crops  not  specified 
above       ...            ... 

1   10    8 

1     0    0 

Ditto. 

Taking  these  classes,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  the  influence  of  the  canal  ia 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  better  class  of  crops.  The  following  table  gives 
the  proportion  of  each  class  to  the  total  area  irrigated  : — 


Year. 


1864-65 
1865-66 

1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 


Class  1 

9-20 

... 

10-50 

... 

7-30 

... 

10-86 

••• 

5-63 

.*• 

8-70 

... 

9-82 

«.. 

1024 

*•• 

998 

Class  II. 


605 
5*35 
6-54 
8-94 
6*46 
7-26 
6  16 
6*44 
6*56 


Class  ni. 


84-08 
7815 
83  38 
78*29 
77-71 
76-64 
82' 1 3 
82*08 
81-90 


ClasB  IV. 


1-67 
6-00 
2-78 
2-41 
ll'2l 
7-41 
2*90 
1*24 
1*67 


Taking  the  principal  crops 

for  each  year  the 

acreage  was  as  follows  : 

— 

Season. 

Crop. 

1866-66. 

1868-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

871-72. 

1872-71. 

Annual    . 
kliarif."S 

Socar-cane 

Cotton 

Indian-corn 

Indigo 

Bice 

MiBoellaneoni 

68,416 
10,i96 
•18.628 
47,718 
23,134 
18,264 

46338 
19,094 
9,618 
70,487 
30,639 
10,002 

66,232 
6,617 
1764 
76.684 
86.366 
10,466 

60,664 
44,213 
81,209 
76,606 
43,856 
89,821 

67.867 
40,631 
23.660 
128,486 
41,76* 
88,718 

76,288 
21,894 
669 
116,979 
28,469 
24,046 

62,126 
18,605 
476 
118,366 
24,398 
13,743 

68,421 

678 
128.780 
26,762 
14,713 

Rabl    ...| 

Barley 
Gram 
Wheat 
Hiaoellaneoai 

1104B57 
19,844 

362,422 
14,061 

121,126 
29,897 

279,318 
19,912 

88,166 

13,274 

231,669 

163^9 

242,864 
89,986 

418,228 
88,566 

123,144 
26,961 

264,371 
26,024 

185,886 
16,726 

i33,611 
26,009 

92,990 

11,039 

i49,169 

20,644 

162,661 

17,189 

242,489 

26^807 

ToUl   .. 

Annual 
Kharif 
Habi 
Year 

68,416 
118,128 
396.886 
673,129 

46,339 
139.642 
448,764 
634,734 

66,339 

129,906 
^548,319 
583.467 

60,664 

298,604 

784,132 

1,078,400 

67.867 
274,039 
438.600 
780,406 

76;»8 
191,446 
^,880 
766,614 

62,126 
170,588 
J73,848 
806,666 

68,421 

178.794 
437,966 
886,170 
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Increaae  in  1868-69. 


The  great  inorease  in  water-rate  dariag  the  year  1868-69  was  due  to  tl)e 
excessive  drought  of  thai  year,  to  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  water  sent  into  the  canal,  and  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  duty  done  by  tho  water.  Much  attention  was  devoted  during  this 
and  successive  years  to  the  calculation  of  the  volumes  of  water  passing  certain 
points  on  the  canal.  The  loss  by  absorption  ani  gain  by  percolation  are  two 
disturbing  elements  in  the  estimate  which  no  amount  of  accurate  measurement  at 
the  points  of  entry  and  exit  will  eliihinate.  The  information,  therefore,  given  in  a 
previous  table  mustb^  considered  as  barely  approximate.  It  is  useful  in  showing, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  what  duty  is  being  -obtained  from  canal  water  in 
each  year,  and  any  marked  deviation  ought  to  be  capable  of  explanation. 

The  following  table  shows  tho  mode  of  irrigation,  whether  by  lift  or  flow, 
Flow  (tor)  and  Uft  (ddt)   ^ov  crops  remaining  all  the  year  on  the  ground  (an- 
nual), rain-crops  (kharif)^  and  spring  crops  (rcAi)  : — 


irrigatiun. 


Crops. 

Year. 

Crops. 

Year. 

g 

a 
< 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2-46 
6-21 

cS 

1 

3 
5 

l865-«6. 
liifi 
Flow 

... 
••« 

•«• 
••• 

..« 

•«« 
••• 

••• 

••• 

S-8 
7-4 

4-86 
16-76 

29*02 
40-17 

36*67 
63-38 

1869-70. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

1870-71. 
Lift                  ?., 
Flow 

Total 

1871-72. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

1872-78. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

8  45 
26-66 

19*08 
37  11 

29*99 
7001 

Total 

10-2 

20*61 

6919 

]00 

8-67 

8511 

56*19 

100 

1866-67. 
Lift 
Flew 

1-92 
6-38 

4-43 
17-57 

25*76 

44  96 

32  1 

67-9 

2  12 
7-70 

535 
19*62 

20-94 
44  27 

28*41 
71*59 

Total 

7-80 

22  00 

70-70 

100 

9-82 

24  97 

65-21 

100 

1867-68. 
I-ift 
Flow 

2-46 
790 

8-92 
.20-48 

25-39 
3990 

31-77 
68*23 

217 
8  07 

5-52 
88-60 

18*97 
42*67 

96  66 
78*34 

Total 

10-36 

24*35 

65-29 

100 

10-24 

2812 

61-64 

100 

1868-69. 
I«ift 
Flow 

1-66 
4-07 

8-36 
17-93 

8409 

48*99 

3401 
66-99 

8*46 
7-62 

5-60 
80*60 

23-78 
40-14 

63*92 

31*84 
68-16 

Total 

5-63 

26*29 

68-08 

100 

9*98 

26*10 

100 

At  the  commencement,  the  falls  were  utilised  as  a  motive  power  for  mills 
for  grinding  com.  The  Kankhal  mills,  with  twenty 
sets  of  stones,  and  those  at  Asafnagar,  Chhataura,  Sali- 
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war  and  Bhdpa,  with  four  sets  each,  were  opened  in  1855 ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 

1856,  Bah&durabad,  with  eight  sets  of  stones,  and  the  mills  at  Belra,  Mahmudpnr, 

Jauli,  D&sna,  Palra,  and  Semra,  each  with  four  sets  of  stones,  were  put  up  for 

public  competition.     During  the  first  two  years  the  mills  were  worked  under 

the  direct  management  of  the  canal  officers,  as  a  temporary  necessity,  to  exhibit 

their  working  capacities ;  but  afterwards,  as  was  usual  on  other  canals,  they  were 

put  up  to  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  the  early  part  of  1857  a  rumour 

was  circulated  that  the  flour  ground  at  these  mills  had  been  mixed  with  bone-dust 

by  the  orders  of  Government,  and  all  work  was  at  once  stopped  on  them.     The 

revenue  in  1867-68  amounted  to  Rs.   26,908,  or  nearly  two  per  cent,  on 

the  total  income  of  the  year,  but  even  this  is  very  small,  when  one  considers 

that  at  the  time  the  motive  power  available  on  the  Ganges  Canal  was  equal  to 

the  power  of  one  million  horses. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  canal  the  transit  dues  were  chiefly  collected  from 

_      .   ,  boats  working  for  the  canal  itself  or  the  contractor** 

Transit  dues.  .mi  .      .   i  i  •  «     i      i 

employed  on  it.     The  principle  on  which  the  dues  were- 

finally  established  was  that  the  whole  private  carrying  trade  of  the  oanaf  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  under  a  system  of  licenses  graduated 
according  to  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  actual  dues  brought  forward  to  credit 
during  1855-50,  the  canal  authorities  claim  Rs.  15,461  as  savings  to  the  cost 
of  the  works  by  the  use  of  the  canal  for  transit  during  that  year.  The  deve^ 
lopraent  of  navigation  dates  from  November,  1856,  when  stations  were  estab- 
lished at  Sardhana,  Bulandshahr,  Barauta,  Dannahar,  and  Cawnpore.  In  the 
early  part  of  1857,  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on,  but  towards  the  end  of  April 
navigation  began  to  decline.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  there  were  144  ' 
boats  on  the  canal ;  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  either  sunk  by  the  rebels 
after  plundering  the  goods  they  carried,  or  allowed  to  drift  away.  During  1857-58 
navigation  almost  ceased,  but  in  the  following  year  it  rapidly  improved,  and  num* 
bers  of  boats  were  built,  both  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  for  merchandise. 
There  are  three  serious  impediments  to  canal  navigation  :  the  first  is  due  to  the 
great  velocity  of  the  current,  which  renders  towing  up-atream  a  serious  work  ; 
the  second  is  the  silting  up  of  the  locks  in  places,  and  the  third  is  the  periodical 
closing  of  the  canal  for  repairs,  during  which  time  both  the  boat  and  the  boat's 
crew  must  remain  idle.  The  navigation  trade  consists  of  either  rafting  tim- 
ber or  carrying  merchandise  in  boats.  The  rafting  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  canal,  the  timber  being  seldom  carried  farther  down 
than  the  point  nearest  to  Meerut^  through  occasionally  it  sometimes  goes  as  far 
as  Barauta,  in  the  Aligarh  District,  and  even  Cawnpore.  The  direction  of  the 
grain  traffic  varies  with  the  market  rates.  The  metals  and  building  materials 
are  chiefly  carried  for  the  Riirki  Workshop  or  other  Government  works. 
Cawnpore,  Barauta,  Nanu,   Tiitarpur,  Riirki  and  Jawfilapur  are  the  principal 
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landing  and  shipping  gh&ts.  Mandakhera,  Mar&dnagar,  and  Sikandra  Bao  are 
of  less  though  growing  importance.  The  following  table  gives  the  traffic  returns 
for  four  years,  all  that  are  necessary  to  show  its  character  : — 


1867-63. 

1868*69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Goods. 

Number. 

Muns. 

Number. 

Muns 

Number 

Muns. 

Number. 

Muns. 

Grains 

... 

87,581 

3,26,148 

•.• 

105,039 

76,160 

Cotton 

.»• 

•«• 

1,36,662 

..' 

96,027 

... 

116,766 

»•• 

129,365 

Oil-seeda 

••• 

••« 

12,439 

••• 

4,528 

•.• 

24,416 

... 

10,788 

Salt 

... 

*•• 

28,666 

... 

22,620 

••• 

9,477 

••• 

23,310 

Metals 

... 

.•• 

51,470 

... 

54,248 

... 

87  212 

••• 

78,809 

Building  materials 

... 

1,91,466 

... 

5,07,657 

... 

2,46.149 

98,128 

Other  goods 

... 

245,949 

68,909 

248.047 

81,982 

••• 

79,837 

... 

76,490 

Bamboos 

.•• 

2,039,676 

.•• 

4,021,v?3 

••• 

1,893,772 

... 

2,666,870 

... 

Small  timber 

... 

108,244 

.•* 

202,806 

... 

1,96,640 

... 

159,417 

••• 

Firewood 

••■ 

... 

226,297 

••• 

188,910 

... 

2,70,204 

.«. 

210,611 

Logs 

••t 

2,954 

... 

2,669 

*•• 

2,626 

... 

1,840 

M. 

Other  timber 

••• 

16,I6B 

249 

22,378 

•.• 

18,832 

... 

6,174 

... 

Passengers 

••• 

10,147 

... 

979 

••• 

3,004 

.*• 

2.139 

l*« 

Total 

••• 

2,450,427 

758,739 

4,498,16? 

1,277,016 

31,042 

*•• 

40.360 

.*• 

Keyenue 

••• 

33,227 

... 

36,484 

... 

••• 

••• 

31,042 

... 

Expenditure 

••• 

12,169 

... 

12,881 

*•• 

80,670 

*•* 

9,318 

»•• 

Net  income 

••■ 

23,049 

..• 

26,903 

••• 

372 

•.. 

••• 

•  *• 

The  expenses  attending  the  repairs  of  the  nineteen  locks  on  the  canal  were 
first  debited  to  the  revenue  from  navigation  in  1869-70,  reducing  it  so  much 
that  this  branch  of  the  canal,  though  supporting  487  boats,  barely  covered  its 
expenses  during  that  year.  In  1861-62  there  were  616  boats  on  the  canal, 
but  these  fell  to  one -half  on  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1863,  and  since  then, 
thouf^h  there  have  been  some  fluctuations,  the  numbers  have  never  risen  so 
hioh.  The  following  table  gives  the  revenue,  less  refunds,  and  the  numbers  of 
boats  plying  on  the  canal  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


jj- 

S 

^ 

Year. 

Revenue. 

i 

Year. 

Revenue. 

1 
6 

Year. 

ReveDue 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

J86N62       ^. 

66,725 

616 

1866-66    ... 

20,949 

266 

1869-70    ... 

38^93 

829 

1862-68 

46,884 

818 

1866-67     ... 

88,119 

597 

1870-71     ... 

30,890 

282 

86,376 

286 

1867-68     ... 

83,218 

460 

1871-72    ... 

69,806 

233 

1864-66        ... 

41,248 

248 

1868-69     ... 

88,784 

487 

1872-73     ... 

29,815 

239 

The  returns  under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous"  consist  of  the  sale  of 
grass  and  fuel  and  the  rent  of  small  portions  of  canal 
lands,  besides  fines  and  similar  items.     At  an  early 
period  canal  plantations  were  made,  which  in  a  few  years  began  to  form  an 
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important  feature  in  the  miscellaneous  revenue.  In  1866-67  the  income  from 
this  source  amounted  to  Rs.  45,983  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  29,980.  The 
number  of  trees  alive  at  the  dose  of  the  year  (31st  March)  1866-67  was 
1,222,726,  of  which  785,294  were  on  the  canal  banks,  325,795  on  rajbaha 
banks,  and  111,637  in  separate  plantations  ;  thore  were  also  150,745  seed- 
lings in  nurseries.  In  1868-69  large  sales  were  eflFected  in  the  Meerut 
Division  to  the  Dehli  railway  and  Meerut  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, whilst  the  felled  ciinber  was  replaced  by  young  saplings  from  the  nur- 
series. The  canal  banks  have  an  area  of  about  15,000  acres  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  now  bear  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
trees  and  seedlings.  The  greatest  number  is  found  in  ti»e  Meerut  Division  of 
the  canal,  and  next  to  this  come  the  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh  and  northern  portions 
of  the  first  circle  of  superintendence.  Strange  to  say,  the  luxuriant  grass  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  brings  in  nearly  as  large  a  revenue  as  the  timber.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  1872-73  shows: — From  gra«s,  Rs,  21,760; 
6rewood  and  timber,  Rs.  30,404;  fruit,  Rs.  3,708  ;  plants,  Rs.  106;  and  land 
rent,  Rs.  3,312,— or  a  total  of  Rs.  58,294. 

The  whole  of  the  canal  plantations  have  for  some  years  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer,  called  the  Inspector  of  Canal  Plantations,  who 
reports  yearly  on  their  management.      Systematic  forestry  is  practised  with 
much  success,  and  the  plantations  are  being  gradually  fenced  in  with  agave 
and  other  similar  plants,  whilst  increased  attention  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  trees  of  rapid  growth  producing  timber  useful  for  firewood  and  general 
purposes,  such  as  airasy  ahisham^  Hkar^  airsiy  paphriy  and  the  beef-wood  tree. 
The  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  drills^  or,  where  wanted,  about  five  feet  apart, 
and  subsequently  thinned  out.     Some  eflfbrts  are,  however,  now  being  made 
to  plant  out  the  more  valuable  though  slow-growing  timbers,   such  as  ma- 
hogany, teak,  tAuy  bdklij  ^c.     Sdl  has  been  tried,  but  with  little  success,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  confine  operations  in  this  direction  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
canal,  leaving  the  right  for  the  quick-growing  acacias.     Very  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  and  activity  in  the  direction  of  planting  trees  deserves  every 
encouragement,  even  if  the  plantations  supplied  the  wants  of    Government 
works  alone.    The  great  increase  in  the   price  of  firewood   and  timber   of 
every    description    presses    heavily  on  the   people,   and   leads   them  to  ^cut 
down  the  groves  around  their  villages,  and  thus  in  a  measure  assist  in  the 
denudation  of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  already  has  had  a  serious  efiect 
upon  the  rain-fall. 

FAMINES. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  accounts  that  we  possess  regarding  the  famines 
and  droughts  that  have  visited  these  provinces  will  form  a  fitting  pendant  to 
the  irrigation  chapter,  and  an  introduction  to  the  local  history  of  the  famines  to 
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be  foand  in  each  district  notice.     It  will  also  save  much  repetition  hereafter.* 
One  of  the  earliest  famines  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  that  noted  by  the  pious  Zi4-ud-din  Barani,*  which, 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Firuz  Sh&h  Khilji.     The  dearth  was  due  to  the  scar- 
A  n  ^^*y  ^^  vainy  and  grain  rose  to  one  jital  per  ser.     In  the 

Sew&lik    country  the  scarcity  was   very  much  felt. 
"  The  Hind6s  of  that  country  came  into  Dehli  with  their  families,  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them  together,  and  in  the  extremity  of  hunger  drowned  themselves  in  the 
Jumna.     The  Sult&n  and  his  nobles  did  all  they  could  to  help  them.     In  the 
following  year  there  was  abundant  rain."     This  calamity  and  a  storm  that 
occurred  about  the  same  time  are  attributed  by  the  chronicler  to  the  Sultdn  having 
caused  the  execution  of  one  Sidi  Maula,  a  religious  fanatic,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  690  HijH  (1291-92  A.D.)    The  price  of  grain  as  fixed  by  Ali-ud-din 
Khilji  about  1300  A.D.  was  wheat  72  jUals  per  maund ;  barley,  4  ;  rice,  5  ;  mdsh^ 
5  ;  mothy  3;  and  nukliudy  5  per  maund.     I  cannot  say  what  the  weight  of  the  ser 
and  maund  of  either  time  expressed  in  our  weights  would  be,  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  jital  fell,  if  we  calculate  20  sera  to  the  maundy  from  four  sers  to  one 
ser;  or  if  the  maund  contained  forty  sers  as  at  present,  from  eight  sers  to  two  sers. 
We  next  have  the  long  continued  distress  of  Sult&n  Muhammad  bin  Tugh- 
lik^s  reign.     He  ascended  the  throne  in  1325  A.  D.,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  increase  the  revenue  by  from  fiye  to  ten  per  cent.     He  invented  oppress- 
ive abwdbs  (cesses),  which  were  collected  so  rigorously 
that  the  cultivators  (raiyats)  were  reduced  to  beggary.* 
The  rich  turned  rebels,  the  lands  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  districts,  hearing  of  the  fate  of  the   cultivators   in   the    Du4b,  betook 
themselves  to  the  jungle.     A  fatal  famine  took  placa  in  Dehli  and  the  Duab. 
Grain  became  dear,  and  a  scarcity  of  rain  made  the  suffering  general.     "It  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  and  thousandB  upon  thousands  of  people  perished  of  want. 
Communities  were  broken  up  and  families  were  reduced  to  distress."     The 
Emperor  was  then  at  Mult&n,  and  on  his  return  to  Dehli  found  the  famine  so 
severe  that  man  ate  man.     "  The  Sultan  strove  to  restore  cultivation  and  had 
wells  dug,  but  the  people  could  do  nothing.     No  words  issued  from  their  mouths, 
and  they  oontintied  inactive  and  negligent.    This  brought  many  to  punish- 
ment"    Shams-i-SirAj,  writing   some  time  after,*  says : — "  In  the  reign  of 

1  The  authorltieB  are  Girdlestone  and  Henyey*s  Reports,  the  Native  HistorieB,  Board'i  Records, 
and  Colonel  Baird  Smith's  report.  '  Dowson's  Elliot,  III.  146,  691.  >  Elliot,  ibid^  III.,  238, 
S45, 619.  ^  Ibidy  845.  Ibn  Batata  was  an  eje-witoesB  of  this  famine.  He  says  the  maund  of 
wheat  rose  to  sixty  dirhanu  and  more.  "  One  day  1  went  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  reuir,  and  I  saw 
ihree  women  who  were  cutting  in  pieces  and  eating  the  skin  of  a  horse  which  had  been  dead  some 
months.  Skins  were  oooked  and  sold  ia  the  markets.  When  bnllooks  were  slaughtered,  crowds 
rushed  forward  to  catch  the  blood  and  consnmed  it  for  their  sustenance.  ProriMons  were  supplied 
to  every  one  for  half  a  year  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and  a  half,  Mnghribi  weight,  each." 
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Ala-ud-din  the  necessaries  of  life  were  abundant  through  excellent  inanage«> 
ment ;  but,  through  the  favour  of  God,  graincontinued 
cheap  throughout  the  reign  of  Firiiz  Shah  (1351  to 
1388  A.D.),  without  any  effort  on  his  part."  Wheat  sold  in  Dehli  at  eight  jiUils 
per  mound  and  gram  and  barley  at  half  that  price.  A  camp-follower  would  give 
his  horse  ten  sers  for  one  jUaL  ^^  If,  occasionally,  prices  rose  from  bad  seasons 
or  from  scarcity  of  rain,  and  reached  one  tanka  per  maundy  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  good  fortune  of  the  Sult&n  prevailed,  so  that  no  dearth  occurred. 
Such  was  the  prosperity  that,  throughout  the  Du&b,  from  the  bill  of  Sakriidih 
land  Kharla  to  Rol,  not  one  village  remained  waste,  even  in  name,  nor  one  span 
of  land  uncultivated.  In  the  Duab  there  were  fifty-two  pergunnahs  flourishing, 
and  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  like  prosperity 
prevailed  in  every  fief  (ikta)  and  district  (shikk).  Thus,  in  the  District  of 
Sam&na,  there  were  four  prosperous  villages  within  one  kosy  and  the  inhabitants 
were  happy  and  free  from  care." 

In  1398-99,  A.D.  after  the  departure  of  Timur,the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli 
^   _  and  all  those  territories  over  which  his  army  had  passed 

1398  to  1661  A   D. 

w^as  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence.  Many  died  of 
sickness  and  many  perished  with  hunger,  and  for  two  months  Dehli  was  deso- 
late.i  In  1424  A.  D.,  Yahya  bin  Ahmad^  relates  that  the  royal  army  was  in 
Katehir,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  Ganges  towards  Kanauj,  "  but  there 
was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  cities  of  Hiudust&n,  and  consequently  the  army 
advanced  no  farther."  In  1471,  owing  to  the  wars  between  the  Lodi  SultAns 
of  Dehli  and  the  Sult&ns  of  Jaunpur,  the  lower  Du4b  and  Bundelkhand,  which 
suffered  most  from  the  contending  armies,  were  the  scene  of  much  suffering, 
and  want.  In  1631  a  famine^  arose  from  a  similar  cause  in  the  Dakhin, 
where  the  armies  of  Shahjahdn  were  employed  during  the  two  previous  years  ; 
but  in  this  case  scarcity  of  rain,  added  to  the  destruction  caused  by  war,  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  where  money  could  not  purchase  bread,  and  ^^  disease 
followed  famine,  and  death  ravaged  every  corner  of  India."  During  the  reign 
of  Aurangzeb  in  1661,  famine,*  caused  by  extraordinary  drought,  ravaged  the 
environs  of  Dehli  and  the  upper  Du&b. 

The  year  1739  is  marked  by  scarcity  caused  by  the  irruption  of  the  Afgh&ns 
1739-88-84  A.D.  ^^^^  Kibul,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  a  similar  result 

followed  all  their  subsequent  invasions.  The  Sikh  inva- 
sions, too,-produced  an  artificial  scarcity  hardly  less  severe  than  that  caused  by 
a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains.  The  famine  of  1770  was  chiefly  confined 
.to  lower  Bengal,  though  from  a  letter  of  the  commandant  of  the  Allahabad 
Fort  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  the  lower 
DuAb.  To  a  demand  for  a  supply  of  grain  for  the  famine  districts  below  Patna 
1  Dowion's  Elliot,  IV^  36.  » Ibid,  61.  8  Elphinitone,  $07.  «  ibid. 
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he  replies  :  — "  I  am  sorrjr  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  wit6  your  directions. 

The  quantity  I  hare  been  able  to  collect  to  the  present  time  would  be  barely 

sufficient  to  support  the  garrison  a  month  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  prospects 

of  getting  more  are  very  distant.     Though  the  inhabitants  are  not  in  such 

distress  here  as  in  the  provinces,  yet  grains  of  all  sorts  are  immoderately  dear." 

The  North- West,  however,  felt  the  full  force  of  the  next  great  famine,  the  cha- 

Ksa  (fortieth),  so  called  from  the  Sanvat  year  1840  (1783-84  A.D.,)  in  which  it 

took  place.     For  the  two  previous  years  the  rains  were  unfavourable,  and  the 

third  year  opened  with  an  entire  absence  of  rain  in  Asdrh  and  Sdwan '(June-' 

July).     The  next  month  passed  with  clouds,  but  no  rain.     The  fields  remained 

untilled,  and  the  full  force  of  the  calamity  fell  at  once  upon  the  tracts  removed 

from  artificial  irrigation.     Towards  the  end  of  September  the  rains  began,  and 

with  such  an  equal  and  regular  fall  that  it  is  said  that  grain  which  had  lain  in 

the  ground  and  had  not  germinated  for  the  previous  two  years,  then  came  to 

the  surface.     Agra  first  gave  signs  of  distress,  and  crowds  emigrated  towards 

Oudh.     "  Death  left  its  mark  freely  along  the  road,  i    Such  was  the  general 

apathy  that  the  bodies  were  not  removed  from  the  spot  where  they  lay,  even 

in  towns  or  villages.     No  relief  was  held  out  to  the  sick  or  dying.     Every 

man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbour,  and  the  strong  ruthlessly  seized  the 

portion  of  the  weak,  for  the  struggle  to  maintain  life  overcame  all  scruples."^ 

The  famine  was  severely  felt  in  Benares,  where  Warren  Hastings  was  himself  an 

eye-witness  of  its  effects.     He  writes  :  — ^'  The  distresses  which  were  produced* 

by  the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably   tended  to    heighten  the   general 

discontent  *  *  *.     From  Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary  1  have  seen  nothing 

but  traces  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village."     Mr.  Rose,  of  Cawnpore, 

says  that,  comparatively  with  the  duration  of  each,  the  devastations  of  the  chalisa 

famine  were  not  so  dreadful  as  those  of  1837-38.      Colonel  Baird  Smith  held 

a  different  opinion,  and  Mr.  Keene^  quotas  an  old  follower  of  the  Goshain  leader, 

Himmat  Bahadur,  as  saying  that  v/heat  sold  in  1783-84  for  eight  sers  for  the 

rupee ;  "  which,  allowing  for  the   subsequent  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  is 

equivalent  to  a  rate  of  three  sers  for  our  present  rupee."     Tliis  famine  was 

undoubtedly  very  severely  felt  in  the  middle  Duab  as  far  as  Meerut ;  in  Etawa, 

Aligarh,  and  Bulandshahr  many  mounds  are  still   shown  which  once  formed 

th3  sites  of  villages  devastated  during  the  chdUsa, 

Turning  to  the  Board's  records  we  find  mention  of  a  famine  in  1803-04.    This 

was  most  severely  felt  in  the  Dudb,  thouorh  at  the  same 
Faoiine  of  1803-04.  .  . 

time  it   caused  an  extensive   rise   in  prices  from   the 

Benares  Division  on  the  south  to  Rohilkhand  on  the  north.     This  famine,  like  most 

others,  was  mainly  due  to  a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  partly  to  the 

disturbing  influence  of  the  political  changes  that  then   occurred.     The  rail  or 

^  Girdlesfcouc's  report,  8.         ^  Moghul  Empire,  UO. 
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spring  crops  in  tbe  middle  DuJib  were  injared  by  hail  storms  in  the  early  part 
of  1803  ;  the  rains,  too,  were  scanty  in  the  beginning,  and  failed  about  the  middle 
of  August.  Up  to  the  middle  of  September  the  rain-crops  had  more  or  less  failed, 
and  there  was  considerable  anxiety  felt  about  the  spring  harvest  of  1804-5. ' 
These  fears  were  partially  realised,  for  the  cold-weather  rains  also  failed.  The 
Government  lost  by  suspensions  during  this  famine  alone  upwards  of  thirty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  most  of  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  thinks,  with  justice,  must  be  due 
to  the  famine  alone.^  The  crops  in  the  upper  Duab  yielded  an  average  outturn  m- 
1805-6,  but  in  the  following  year,  the  rains,  though  at  first  favourable,  broke  off 
on  the  21st  August,  and  the  rain-orops  proved  generally  light,  and  in  many 
parts  which  had  not  the  advantage  of  well  water  totally  nnproduotive.  Simi- 
lar disasters  from  like  causes  took  place  in  thp  years  1810  and  1812. 

In  1813-14,  however,  a  scarcity  deserving  the  name  of  famine  took  place 
throughout  the  middle    and  lower  Du&b  and  Bundel- 

1819*14 

khand.  In  Agra  the  rain  crop  of  1812  was  bad,  and 
the  spring  crop  of  1813  was  still  more  scanty.  The  rains  of  1813,  also,  were  late ; 
and  though  large  advances  for  the  purchase  of  grain  for  seed  were  made,  num- 
bers of  people  deserted  the  district  for  other  parts'  of  the  country,  *^  Many 
died  from  hunger,  and  others  wore  glad  to  sell  their  women  and  children  for  a 
few  rupees,  and  even  for  a  single  meal."  Though  the  Board  of  Revenue  had 
offered  to  remit  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  was  thought  necessary,  the  Collector 
hoped  that  the  rainy  season  might  turn  out  more  favourable  than  it  did,  and 
the  result  was  heavy  balances  in  1814.  In  Gawnpore,  also,  the  drought  was 
severely  felt,  grain  selling  at  prices  that  it  had  not  reached  in  1803-4.  Ali- 
garh  and  Et&wa  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  prices  of  necessaries, 
though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  drought  or  to  the  export  of  the  home  stocks 
one  can  hardly  say.  It  was  in  Bundelkhand,  however,  that  the  calamity  was 
most  felt.  The  western  parganahs  of  Hamirpur  had,  in  addition  to  the  drought, 
to  bear  the  raids  of  the  free-booters  who  at  that  time  harassed  the  border  dis- 
tricts; and  though  this  tract  of  country  for  a  short  time  had  some  rest,  it  had  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  years  of  suffering  it  had  previously  passed  through. 
Remissions  were  granted  here  as  elsewhere,  and  altogether,  amongst  the  minor 
famines,  that  of  1813-14  must  be  regarded  as  a  costly  one.  Bundelkhand 
suffered  exceedingly  in  the  scarcity  of  1819,  and  though  this  time  relieved  from 
the  attacks  of  professed  bandits,  it  suffered  equally  at  the  hands  of  the  revenue 
.  authorities.  Mr.  Waring's  settlements  and  the  drought  combined,  reduced  the 
people  to  great  distress,  and  compelled  again  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  which  some 
supervision  and  foresight  might  have  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  1824-25  drought  was  severely  felt  over  the  upper  Du&b,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  both  Rohilkhand  and  the  middle  Du&b  as  far  as  Agra  felt  its  effects.     It 


*  Report,  22. 
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is  the'same  story  of  inquiries,  grants  of  advanoos  to  stave  off  the  present  distress, 
and  total  inability  to  ffrasp  the  real  remedy  of  a  catholic 

18I4-M  and  1835-34.  .  i  ..f  ,  11 

system  of  canals,  whioh  took  many  years  and  the 
sacrifice  of  hnndreds  of  thousands  in  men  and  money  to  impress  upon  Govem- 
ment.  1833-34  repeated  the  scenes  of  previous  years,  and  Bundelkhand  a^ain 
felt  a  real  famine.  Mr.  Pidoock,  writing  of  the  British  Districts  says: — ^^  The 
season  of  1241  fadi  (1833-34)  was  one  of  unparalleled  distress  to  the  people 
of  this  district  (Hamirpur)  and  of  loss  to  Government.  The  miseries  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  exile  which  denuded  this  district  of  nearly  one-half  its  inha- 
bitants are  too  well  known  to«the  world  to  need  recapitulation  here;  but  it  is 
not  equally  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  avarice  and  corruption 
of  the  native  officers  of  this  district  were  employed  in  frustrating  the  charitable 
intentions  of  Government."  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  romissiona  were 
collected  and  embezzled  by  the  native  Sub-Collectors.  The  balances  amounted 
to  about  sixty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  remissions  to  nearly  two  lakhs  during 
this  famine.  Between  this  and  the  disastrous  year  1837*38  nearly  sixteen  lakhs 
of  revenue  were  remitted  on  account  of  bad  seasons. 

The  year  of  famine  best  remembered,  and  of  which  we  have  authentic  records, 
is  the  year  1837-38.     As  this  is  one  of  the  important 

1837-38. 

famines,  the  district  details  will  be  given  at  length  in 
the  district  notices,  and  here  it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  a  general  view 
of  its  influence  on  the  province.  In  July,  1837,  the  premonitory  signs  of  the 
approaching  storm  were  shown  from  Sahdranpur  on  the  north  to  Behar  in  the 
south,  and  from  Lucknow  to  Gwaliar.  Baniyas  closed  their  shops,  the  peasantry 
took  to  plunder,  the  cattle  starved  and  died,  violence  to  person  and  property  was 
rife,  and  there  was  a  general  move  amongst  the  population,  each  one  thinking 
any  other  place  must  be  in  better  circumstances  than  his  own.  ^Notwithstanding 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  disorganisation  increased  and 
the  land  remained  in  a  state  of  chaos.  WeUs  dried  up,  grass  perished,  the  very 
trees  were  despoiled  of  their  leaves  to  feed  the  remnant  of  the  cattle.  Lord 
Auckland,  then  Governor-General,  left  Calcutta,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
-Local  Government  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  and 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  the  starving  poor  on  relief  works.  Still  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  from  pure  starvation,  the  roads  were  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  djdng,  and  pestilence  followed  in  the  wake  of  famine.  Mr.  Bose's 
account  of  Cawnpore  will  be  found  at  some  length  under  the  notice  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  will  serve  to  show  what  the  general  suffering  must  have  been.  Between 
the  months  of  January  and  July,  1838,  his  relief  works  were  attended  by 
nearly  a  million  of  people ;  burglaries  and  thefts  were  double  the  number 
that  were  before  recorded  ;  the  receipts  frwn  excise  fell  to  nearly  cme-half; 
and  the  balances  of  the  land-revenue  amounted  to  more  than  the  collections. 
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Between  the  years  1837  and  1839  Gtovemment  remitted  close 'upon 
forty-nine  lakhs  of 'rupees  on  account  of  this  drought,  and  balanoes  still 
remained  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  lakhs,  most  of  which  was  subsequently 
wriften  off.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith  at 
800,000  souls  by  hunger  and  pestilence ;  the  loss  of  cattle,  equally  great, 
crippled  the  resources  of  the  survivors.  Mr,  Girdlestone  estimates  the  direct 
remission  of  revenue  at  ninety  lakhs  of  rupees,  besides  over  five  lakhs  of 
rupees  expended  by  Oovernment  in  gratuitous  relief,  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
supplied  by  private  benevolence.  So  great  was  the  prostration  that  followed 
this  calamity  that  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  revenue 
regained  its  former  standard,  and  the  loss  thus  entailed  is  calculated  at  133  lakhs 
of  rupees,  or,  if  all  be  added  together,  over  two  jnillions  sterling  in  these  pro- 
vinces alone. 

The  famine  of  1860-61  comes  next  on  the  long  list  of  famines  caused 
by  droughts  in  these  provinces.  From  1858  tliere 
had  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  bad  seasons  and 
more  or  less  failures  of  the  crops  until,  in  1860-61,  the  crisis  came.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  July,  1860,  no  rain  had  fallen,  the  people  were  driven  to  the  use 
of  wild  fruits  and  grass  seeds  for  sustenance.  Between  the  15th  and  20th  of 
July  rain  fell,  but  held  off  again,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  week  from 
the  11th  to  the  17th  of  August,  and  a  few  days  in  September,  no  more  fell. 
Relief  works  were  opened  all  through  the  upper  Du4b  and  Rohilkhand,  sub- 
scriptions were  collected,  and,  as  usual,  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  d'stressed. 
By  the  end  of  July,  1861,  nearly  ten  millions  of  souls  had  received  food 
at  poor-houses  at  a.  cost  of  over  4^  lakhs  of  rupees,  giving  a  daily  average  of 
63,245  persons  fed,  and  a  daily  expenditure  of  Rs.  3,102.  Large  numbers 
died,  and  the  loss  of  cattle  also  was  severely  felt  Sir  A.  Cotton  estimated 
the  deaths  from  starvation  and  pestilence  at  200,000,  and  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
estimated  the  deaths  of  cattle  in  the  poorer  districts  to  amount  to  one-half  of 
those  in  existence.  The  balances  amounted  to  13^  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which 
about  two  and  a  half  lakhs  were  remitted,  but  to  this  must  be  added  as  dead 
loss  the  sums  expended  in  the  distribution  of  food,  in  the  purchase  of  seed  and 
cattle,  and  in  relief  works,  swelling  the  minimum  actual  tangible  loss  to  over 
20^  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  gave  further  details  of  this  famine, 
as  it  will  be  carefully  noticed  under  each  district. 

The  last  famine  that  I  have  to  record  is  that  of  1868-69,  which  was  felt 

throughout  Rohilkhand,  the  Du&b,  and  more  especially  . 

in  the  Jhansi   Division.     The  immediate  cause  of  the 

scarcity  was  the  failure  of  the  rain  crops  of  1868.     There  was  a  heavy  fall  of 

rain  in  June,  succeeded  by  a  month  of  dry  weather,  and  again  in  July  another 

heavy  fall,  succeeded  by  a  similar  interval  of  dryness.     The  result  was,  that 
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the  crops  were  destroyed  where  beyond  the  inflaence  of  artificial  irrigation* 
The  rubi  (or  spring)  crops  of  1869  suffered  to  a  great  extent  both  from  drought 
and  hail-stonns,  and  hardly  yielded  two-thirds  of  an  average  season.  Prices 
consequently  rose,  and  much  distress  was  felt  all  over  the  country.  Relief 
measures  were  promptly  organised,  and  the  poor-house  system  of  administering 
assistance  to  the  weak  and  aged  was  adopted.  Benefiting  by  the  experience 
of  previous  years,  the  principles  and  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted 
were  sketched  out  beforehand,  and  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence 
operations  every  one  knew  exactly  what  he  had  to  do.  The  black  districts 
were  mapped  out  into  convenient  circles  and  placed  under  special  superinten- 
dence. Works  of  permanent  utility,  such  as  roads  and  tanks,  were  commenced, 
to  find  employment  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  poor-houses  afforded  shelter 
to  the  aged  and  infirm.  Women  who,  by  the  custom  of  the  countiry,  were  not 
used  to  appear  in  public  received  yam  for  weaving,  or  cotton  to  spin  into  yarn, 
and  were  thus  made,  in  some  measure,  to  contribute  to  their  own  support. 
Each  large  gang  was  further  subdivided  and  separately  hutted  near  the  places 
where  their  services  were  required.  Native  medical  officers  were  told  off  to 
inspect  each  circle  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  of  life  by  the  out- 
break of  epidemics.  The  principles  on  which  the  relief  operations  were  based 
commend  themselves  in  that  they  have  been  found  successful  in  actual  practice, 
and  give  a  test  as  to  how  far  the  pressure  of  a  scarcity  exists.  Those  found 
capable  'of  labour  were  obliged  to  labour,  and  received  wages  in  money  some- 
what  below  the  average,  but  sufficient  when  exchanged  for  food  to  support 
life.  Where  poor-house  relief,  was  asked  for,  residence  within  its  walls  was 
enforced,  and  rations  were  distributed  in  cooked  grain,  whilst  a  light  kind  of 
work  was  demanded  from  each  one  that  was  pronounced  fit  for  it.  It  is 
manifest  that  no  able-bodied  man  would  willingly  work  for  famine  wages  unless 
real  scarcity  existed,  nor  would  a  residence  in  a  poor-house  be  endured  for 
the  mere  sake  of  escaping  work  elsewhere.  The  records,  too,  show  that  the 
numbers  on  the  relief  works  and  in  the  poor-houses  increased  with  the  pressure 
of  the  distress,  rising  with  bad  weather  and  high  prices,  and  falling  with  the 
commencement  of  agricultural  operations^  that  gave  hopes  of  a  favourable 
harvest. 

To  carry  out  the  scheme  of  charitable  relief,  the  public  were  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  and  a  committee  was  formed  in  Allahabad  to  regulate  the  collection 
and  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  Rs.  2,30,295  passed  through  their  hands,  but, 
subsequpntly.  Government  took  upon  itself  the  whole  care  of  the  really  helpless 
and  the  functions  of  the  committee  ceased.  Altogether  over  four  and  a  half 
lakhs  of  rupees  were  expended  in  charitable  relief,  of  which  about  two  and  a 
half  lakhs  were  furnished  by  Government.  Balances  amounting  to  over  thirteen 
lakhs  accrued,  and  of  this  sum  about  two  and  a  quarter  lakhs  were  remitted 
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altogether.  Again,  over  eighteen  lakhs  were  expended  on  works  of  public 
utility  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  over  ten  lakhs  in 
advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  and  the  purchase  of  seed-grain  and  cattle* 
The  total  cost  in  actual  cash  of  this  famine  may  be  approximately  shown 
thus  : — 


Total  expended  on — 

Oovernment  Share. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Labour  relief    ... 

...  18,61,020 

...  13,37,621 

Charitable  relief 

...     4,50,381      ... 

...     2,48,946 

Loss  by  remission 

...     2,20,000      ... 

...     2,20,000 

Agricultural  advances 

...  10,16,202      ... 

...  10,16,202 

35,47,603  28,22,769 

Add  compensation  to  lessees  of  ferries  and  East  In- 
dian Railway  for  losses  ...  ...  ...     3,50,086 


Rs.     ...  31,72,855 


These  figures  do  not  show  the  loss  caused  by  the  check  given  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  districts  attacked,  or  that 
caused  by  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  a  share  in  the  increased  profits 
from  the  land  which  would  otherwise  have  been  made.  These  matters  are 
mentioned  in  the  district  notices,  where  further  details  are  given.  One  thing 
can  be  learned  even  from  the  very  short  sketch  of  the  famine  history  that  I 
have  given,  and  that  is,  that  a  famine  is  an  expensive  luxury  for  an  Indian 
Government  to  indulge  in,  quite  independent  of  moral  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations; in  fact,  from  the  lowest  standpoint,  it  is  a  thing  to  be,  at  all  risks, 
avoided.  Accordingly,  whatever  measures  are  found  useful  in  preventing,  or 
at  least  mitigating,  the  evil  effects  of  a  season  of  drought  should  be  adopted : 
these  are,  briefly,  the  extension  of  the  canal  system ;  the  more  liberal  grant  of 
advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  and  reservoirs  in  places  where  canal 
irrigation  is  at  present  impracticable  ;  and  the  provision  of  efficient  means  of 
communication  between  every  district  that  is  likely  to  be  attacked  and  the 
great  grain  depdts  of  these  provinces.  Of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
canals  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  a  season  of  drought  the  history  of  the  year 
1868-69  is  a  proof.  Double  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1861  then  received  water, 
whilst  1861  was  itself  more  than  four  times  ahead  of  1837-38.  At  the  same 
time,  the  chapter  on  sanitation  will  show  that  if  in  years  of  famine  the  canals 
have  saved  life,  their  evil  effects  on  the  drainage  system  have  been  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  health  that  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  account  is  not 
balanced. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The  suggestion  of  taking  meteorological  observations*  of  a  systematic  and 

connected  kind  seems  to  have  been  due  to  Mr.  Edraon- 
'  Meteorology. 

stone,  when  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these  pro- 
vinces. The  plan  of  taking  the  observations  was  partly  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
(now  Major-Qeneral)  Cunningham,  R.E.,  who  was  the  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Maclagan,  R.B., 
who  was  then  Principal  of  the  Thomason  College  in  Rurki,  Mr.  Edmonstone 
had  proposed  that  these  observations  should  be  taken  as  early  as  April,  1859, 
but  it  was  not  until  September,  1862,  that  observations  began  to  be  recorded, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  their  publication  was  commenced  as  a 
weekly  supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette.  The  number  of  observatories 
at  first  established  was  six,  and  they  were  at  the  following  places: — Naini  TAl, 
Rurk{,  Agra,  Beawar  (in  Rajputana),  Jhansi,  and  Benares.  In  1865  the 
instruments  at  Beawar  were  transferred  to  Ajmer,  and  those  at  Naini  Tal 
were,  in  1870,  sent  to  Rdnfkhet. 

About  the  beginning  of  1865  Government  called  on  the  Principal  of  the 
Thomason  College  for  a  report  on  these  observations,  and  as  Dr.  Murray  Thom- 
son was  in  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Rurkf,  the  duty  of  drawing  up  this 
report  devolved  upon  him.  A  first  report  was  published  in  August,  1865,  in 
which  all  the  observations  made  in  1863  were  brought  together  and  abstracts  of 
them  tabulated.  A  second  report  followed  in  January,  1866  ;  in  this  the  obser- 
vations of  1864  were  treated,  and  those  of  1 865  were  the  subject  of  a  third  report 
published  in  April,  1866.  In  February,  1866,  Dr.  Thomson  was  appointed 
Reporter  on  Meteorology  for  the  North- Western  Provinces.  This  was  tho 
first  appointment  of  the  kind  made,  but  it  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Neill  as  Reporter  for  the  Panjdb,  and  in 
1867,  Mr.  H.  T.  Blanford  was  made  Reporter  for  Bengal.  These  appointments 
were  the  result  of  suggestions  made  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  their 
proposal  a  more  extensive  scheme  of  meteorological  observation  was  sketched 
out  than  has  as  yet  been  sanctioned.  The  scheme  in  its  present  form  was 
approved  of  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  proposal  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners of  Bengal,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  for  considera- 
tion and  report. 

After  Dr.  Thomson's  appointment  as  Reporter,  he  obtained  authority  from 
the  Government  of  India  to  ask  for  copies  of  the  registers  kept  in  regimental 
hospitals  and  civil  dispensaries,  and  in  reply  received  registers  contain- 
ing the  observations  made  from  the  beginning  of  1866  from  twelve  stations, 
and  afterwards  five  more  stations  sent  registers  from  the  beginning  of  June, 
1866.     There  were,  thus,  twenty-three  stations  at  which  observations  wero 


]  From  notes  by  Dr.  Murray  Thomson. 
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made :  twenty  of  these  were  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  three  in 
the  Province  of  Oudh.  Ultimately  this  number  was  reduced  to  fourteen,  one 
of  which  is  in  Lucknow,  and  the  other  thirteen  are  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  In  all  these  stations  there  is  a  proper  observatory  shed  for  the 
reception  and  exposure  of  the  instruments,  and  a  staff  consisting  of  a  superin- 
tendent, who  is  in  many  cases  the  civil  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  a  native 
observer.  Both  of  these  now  draw  pay,  the  superintendent  having  an  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  30  a  month,  and  the  observer  Rs.  25,  with  an  increase  of  Rs.  5  every 
year  until  a  maximum  of  Rs.  40  a  month  is  reached.  This  improved  scale 
of  pay  came  into  operation  in  1873. 

The  following  are  the  observatory  stations  at  present  in  existence  in  these 
provinces :— Chakrata,  Ranikhet,  Dehra,  Rurki,  Meerut,  Bareilly,  Fatehgarh 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Gorakhpur,  Benares,  and  Jhansi.  The  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces Government  bears  the  expense  of  all  these  observatories  except  Dehra, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  instruments 
kept  at  each  observatory  are  at  least  a  mercurial  barometer,  dry  and  wet 
bulb  hygrometer,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  for  use  in  shade, 
maximum  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  minimum  thermometers,  and  a  rain- 
gauge.  A  few  have,  in  addition  to  these,  anemometers  and  other  instruments. 
It  is  intended,  however,  that  all  should  in  time  be  equally  well  equipped. 

From  each  of  these  observatories  a  register  is  sent  to  the  Reporter  every 
month,  and  the  register  embraces  the  state  of  the  pressure,  humidity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  as  ascertained  by  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  hygrometer, 
and  thermometer  at  4  and  10  A.  M.  and  4  and  10  p.  M.  every  day.  The  amount  of 
cloud  in  the  sky,  direction  of  the  wind,  and  general  state  of  the  weather  are 
also  noted  at  these  periods.  The  self-registering  thermometers,  rain-gange,  and 
anemometer  are  read  once  a  day.  Mean  air-pressure,  temperatures,  &c.,  are 
taken,  as  a  rule,  from  the  average  of  the  four  readings  as  described  above,  and 
are  not  the  average  of  the  maxima  and  minima  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Reporter  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  these  observations  every  month,  and  to 
accompany  this  abstract  with  notes  on  the  course  of  the  pressure,  temperature, 
&c.,  of  the  air  during  the  month,  with  comparisons  as  to  previous  years. 
These  abstracts  and  notes  are  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  generally 
in  the  last  week  of  the  month  succeeding  that  to  which  the  observations  refer. 
An  annual  report  is  also  prepared,  in  which  much  of  the  monthly  reports  are 
reproduced  and  published  along  wi4jh  tables  of  comparative  air-pressure  and 
temperatures,  and  the  weather  and  meteorological  phenomena  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. But  no  report  which  embraces  only  a  tract  like  the  North- Western 
Provinces  of  India  will  ever  illustrate  fully  the  causes  of  such  important  mat- 
ters as  deficient  or  excessive  rain-fall,  for  the  periodical  rains  of  India  proceed 
from  causes  which  operate  over  a  much  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  no 
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adequate  explanation  will  ever  be  given  of  these  until  places  over  the  whole 
continent  furnish  their  quota  of  observations,  and  those  be  discussed  by  one 
writer. 

As  the  office  of  Reporter  on  Meteorology  is  but  of  recent  origin,  it  possesses 
no  records  of  meteorological  occurrences  in  far  back  years.  And  since  the 
office  has  been  in  existence  there  has  been  very  little  to  record  of  a  more  than 
usually  remarkable  kind.  The  following  are  all  that  appear  worth  mention 
here  : — On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  1867^  a  very  severe  dust-storm  passed 
over  Agra,  which  did  some  damage  to  trees  and  buildings.  Besides  this  there 
has  been  several  storms  of  minor  magnitude,  but  none  approached  any  way 
near  to  what  might  be  called  a  cyclone.  On  the  28th  of  June  of  the  same 
year  a  fall  of  muddy  rain  took  place.  It  was  noticed  on  the  same  day  in  Riirki 
and  in  Naini  Tal,  and  a  short  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  report  for  1867. 
The  year  1868  was  remarkable  for  the  deficient  rain- fall.  It  was  not  only  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces  that  the  rain  was  short  of  the  average,  but  like- 
wise over  a  great  part  of  the  Panjdb  and  Rajputdna.  The  details  of  the  obser- 
vations made  will  be  found  under  the  notioes  of  the  observing  stations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  runs  through  the  Aligarh,   Bulandshahr,   and 
Meerut  Districts,  and  branches  off  from  Ghdziabad  to 
Dehli.     From   Gh&ziabad    the   Sindh,    Panjdb,    and 
Dehli  Railway  runs  through  the  remainder  of  the  Meerut  District  northwards, 
and  on  through  Muzaffarnagar  and  Saharanpur  to  the   Panjdb.     The   Oudh 
and  Rohilkhand  Railway  communicates  with  the  Dudb  lines  at  Aligarh.     The 
water  communication  by  the  Ganges  Canal  and  the  navigable  rivers,  the  Jumna 
and  (ranges,  is  fairly  complete.     The  principal  trade-routes  commencing  on  the 
north  are  the  lines  by  the  Mohand  pass  to  Mussooree  (Mansuri),  and  by  the  Timli 
pass  to  Chakrata.     By  Hardwdr  a  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  great  shrines  of  Keddmdth  and  Badrlndth  in  British  Garhwdl,  and,  by  the 
Niti  and  Mana  passes,  oom*nunicates  with  Tibet.     On  the  east,  arterial  lines  con- 
nect Bijnor  with  Sahdranpur  and  Muzaffaiiiagar ;  Morddabad  with  Meerut, 
and  by  Aniipshahr  with  Bulandshahr ;  whilst  Bareilly  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  Aligarh.     Through  the  centre  of  the  Dudb,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  runs  through  Hdthras,  Aligarh  and  Bulandshahr  to  Dehli.     Main  lines 
connect  all  the  principal  towns  with  each  other  and  the  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  Dudb.     To  the  west,  Dmballa  (Ambdla)  is  connected  by  Jagadri  with 
Sahdranpur,  and  again  by  Kamdl  and  Shdmli  with  Muzaffaraagar.     Panipat 
and  Rohtak  are  each  in  direct  communication  with  the  Dudb,  and  further  south, 
lines  converge  upon  Dehli  from  all  parts  of  the  Dudb,  and  through  Khair  and 
Tappal  upon  Palwal.     The  means  of  communication  are,   therefore,  nearly 
complete,  and,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  portions  of  the  Saharanpur,  Buland- 
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shahr,  and  AHgarh  Districts  bordering  upon  the  low  lands  of  the  great  rivers, 
are  amply  suffioicnt  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  the  conveyance  of  grain  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  In  fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  British  India  better 
supplied  with  the  means  of  communication  than  the  five  districts  noticed  in 
this  volume.  The  existence  of  extensive  kunkur  beds  renders  the  metalling 
of  roads  here  an  easier  and  far  less  expensive  task  than  in  other  less  favoured 
districts. 

POPULATION. 
Amongst  the  4,860,228  souls  comprising  the  population  of  the  five  districts 
noticed  in  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  already 
Population.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  3,840,321  are  Hindus,  1,045,780  are  Mu- 

salmdns,  and  1,378  are  Christians.  Some  further  brief  remarks  are  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  the  local  details  given  under  the  district  notices.  Com- 
mencing with  the  Hindus,  I  find  that  442,787  persons  are  enteredas  BrahmanSy 
and  of  these  281,009,  or  more  than  one-half,  belong  to 
the  great  Gaur  subdivision,  and  next  to  them  in  num- 
bers come  the  Saraswats  and  Sanddhs.  Though  a  numerous  and  powerful 
body,  none  of  the  Brahman  clans  possess  much  political  influence.  The  Qaurs 
are  equally  numerous  in  the  Bijnor,  Mor&dabad,  and  Muttra  Districts,  but 
further  south  are  replaced  by  the  great  Kanaujiya  subdivision.  Rajputs  number 
261,970  souls.  In  ISaharunpur,  the  characteristic  clans  are  the  Pundirs,  num- 
bering 14,843  souls,  and  the  spurious  Chauh&n  Rajputs.  In  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Muzaffarnagar  the  same  clans  show  the  largest  numbers,  and  next 
to  them  comes  the  Chhotiy&na  clan.  In  Meerut  the  Ohauh&ns  number  17,207 
souls^  and  next  to  them  come  the  Tu4r,  Gahlot  and  Bhal  clans,  whilst  in  Buland- 
shahr  the  Badgujars  (13,116),  Jadons  and  Chauh&ns  form  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  Rajput  population.  Bais,  Bh^l,  Gahlot,  Chandel,  Bagola, 
Jaiswdr,  and  Jaromiya  Thdkurs  are  also  tolerably  numerous  in  Bulandshahr. 
In  Aligarh  the  Jadons  predominate,  numbering  36,423  souls,  or  nearly  one-half 
the  entire  Hajptit  population.  Chauhans  here,  too,  are  numerous  (15,408),  and 
withKirdrs,  Pundirs,  Badgujars,  Gahlots,  and  Janghdras  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Rajpdt  population. 

Baniyas  number  247,345  souls,  of  whom  145,579  belong  to  the  Agarw&l 
division  alone.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  Saraugis  or  Jainas,  Gindauriyas, 
Bishnois,  Chausainis,  D4sas,  and  Barahsainis.  They  are  a  wealthy,  money-getting 
class,  and  have  during  the  British  rule  attained  to  positions  as  land-holders,  which 
may  at  some  time  be  the  cause  of  grave  poUtical  anxiety.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population, entered  in  the  census  returns  as  '^other  castes,"  number  2,858^219 
souls.  To  these  belong  the  Aheriyas,  who  number  over  7,000  souls  in  Aligarh. 
The  Ahirs,  so  numerous  from  Meerut  southwards,  number  64,507  souls.  Then 
come  the  Banjaras,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Saharanpur,  Muzafikrnagar,  and  All- 
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garh.  The  Barhais,  or  carpenters,  number  over  67,000  souls,  and  similarly 
numerous  are  the  great  castes  following  domestic  service  or  trades,  such  as  the 
Loh&rs  or  blacksmiths,  (20,594);  Dhobis  or  washermen  (25,957);  Darzis  or 
tailors  (13,729);  Chhipfa  or  cloth-printera  (12,722);  Hajj&ms  or  barbers 
(73328) ;  Mails  or  gardeners  (58,504);  and  Son&rs  (53,883).  The  characteristic 
class  amongst  the  labouring  population  is  the  Oharafirs,  who  number  777,308 
souls,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Hindu  population.  Garariyas  or 
shepherds  form  an  important  element  in  the  same  class,  and  number  84,060 
Bouls.  Gujars,  Tagas,  and  J  &ts,  described  more  at  length  under  the  Sah&runpur, 
MuzaiFarnagar,  and  Meerut  Districts,  respectively,  form  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments amongst  the  cultivating  village  communities.  The  Gujars  number  188,251 
souls,  the  Tagas  76,979;  and  the  Jdts  370,361.  Other  important  castes  are  the 
Jul4has  or  weavers  (29,932)  ;  Kdchhis  (22,060) ;  Kah4rs  (162,593) ;  Xaldls 
(20,379);  Kayaths  (1 8,907); Kh&krobs  or  sweepers ( 15^6,32 1);  Khatiks  (46,156); 
Kolis  (72,023) ;  Kumh4rs  (75,434)  ;  Lodhas  (101,483) ;  Orhs  (26,360);  and 
Sainis  or  S&nis  in  the  three  northern  districts  (51,995).  The  mendicant  classes 
are  fairly  represented  by  the  Bair&gis,  who  number  over  13,000  souls ;  the 
Gosh4ins  (15,289),  many  of  whom  have  taken  to  agricultural  pursuits;  and  the 
Jogis  (39,976). 

The  Musalm&n  population  presents  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  classifica- 
tion.    So  many  converts  from  Hinduism  are  entered 
Masalmans. 

under  the  head  of  Shaikhs  that  it  may  be  considered, 

at  least  in  the  upper  Du&b,  as  a  generic  term  for  all  who  profess  Muhammadanism, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  well-known  classes  of  Mughal,  Path&n,  or  Sayyid. 
The  returns  show  410,267  persons  as  Shaikhs,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
483,635  Musalm&ns  entered  without  other  specification  than  religion.  Sayyids 
number  35,984  souls,  or  more  than  any  other  division  except  Bohilkhand,  doubt- 
less due  to  their  presence  so  long  and  in  such  numbers  in  the  Barha  tract  of  the 
Muzaffarnagar  District.  Mughals  number  9,030  souls,  chiefly  in  Meerut  and 
Muzaffarnagar,  and  Path&ns  give  71,686  persons,  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
all  the  five  districts.  In  no  part  of  these  provinces  have  the  Musalm&n  mis- 
sionaries been  so  successful  in  making  converts.  There  are  few  classes  of  Hindus, 
whether  Brahman,  Baniya,  Rajput,  Gdjar,  Taga,  or  other  caste,  that  are  not 
divided  into  a  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  branch.  Much  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  proximity  of  this  portion  of  the  Du4b  to  Dehli,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  court.  In  Sah&runpur  alone  the  returns  show  9,395  Musalm&n 
Gujars,  and  over  12,000  Musalm&n  Bajputs.  In  Bulandshahr  the  Musalm&n 
Badgujar  and  other  Rajputs  number  7,811  souls.  In  Sah&mnpur  again  Musal- 
xn^  Tagas  are  numerous,  and  in  Bulandshahr  and  Aligarh  Musalm4n  Mew&tis 
are  found.  It  is  under  the  unspecified  and  classes  entered  as  Shaikhs  that  the 
majority  of  the  Hindu  converts  are  found,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  cannot  be 
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• 

put  down  at  less  than  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Musalm&n  popu- 
lation^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  success  of  unscmpulous  propagandism  in  India. 

The  population  is  distributed  amongst  7,508  villages,  containing  1,015,037 
houses,  or  a  number  of  houses  to  the  square  mile  ranging  from  88  in  Sah&run- 
pur  to  114  in  Meerut,  and  inhabitants  to  each  house  ranging  from  4*4  in 
Muzaflfarnagar  to  5*1  in  Bulandshahr.  About  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population 
occupy  houses  built  by  skilled  labour ;  the  remainder  are  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  mud-built  huts.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  or 
2,019,011  souls,  are  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  agriculture,  and  keep 
under  cultivation  6,830  square  miles  of  land.  The  land-revenue  amounts  to 
Bs.  76,87;398,  or  with  cesses  Rs.  85,65,190;  the  former  falling  at  the  rate  of 
about  He.  1-14-0  per  cultivated  acre.  The  cultivated  area  distributed  amongst 
the  male  adult  (above  fifteen  years  of  age)  agriculturists  would  give  an  average 
holding  of  about  six  and  a  half  acres  to  each  person,  for  which  he  pays  close 
upon  Rs.  3-8-0  an  acre,  and  has  to  support  about  three  persons  by  his  exertions. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  this  that  the  peasantry  of  the  upper  Du&b  are  badly 
off;  they  are  wealthy  when  compared  with  the  southern  districts  and  the  Benares 
Division,  but  still  they  have,  like  all  their  brethren,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  industrious  J&ts,  G&ras,  andTagas,  there  are  few 
that  have  or  indeed  are  able  to  lay  by  anything  for  times  of  distress. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  geology  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  is  separable  ^  into  three  divi- 
sions, corresponding  to  three  distinct  geographical  regions.  Twenty-three  of 
the  thirty-five'  revenue  districts  are  entirely  on  the  Gangetic  plains.  On  the 
north,  three  districts  (Dehra  Diin,  Garhw&l,  and  Kumaon)  belong  altogether 
to  the  Himdlayan  region.  Out  of  nine  districts  on  the  south,  seven  are  in 
a  very  large  proportion  covered  by  the  plains-deposits  ;  three  only  being  in 
whole  or  in  great  part  within  the  rock-area  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  these  geographical  divisions  are  also  strictly  geolo- 
gical ;  and  it  may  be  here  stated  that  no  identification  or  relation  has  as  yet 
been  made  out  between  the  rocks  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  of  the  plains. 

The  middle  region  naturally  claims  first  attention.     It  is  often  spoken  of 

as  "  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges,"  or  such  like 
The  plains.  .  "^  ®     ' 

expressions,     in  a    general    sense    these    tenns  are 

admissible  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  materials  forming  the  plains  were  conveyed 
by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  But  in  this  range  of  meaning  the  Siw&lik 
deposits  might  claim  to  be  included,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  they,  too,  were 
accumulated  through  the  existing  Himalayan  drainage  system.  Confining  the 
word  alluvium  to  its  strict  geological  meaning— to  ground  subject  to  flooding 
from  the  very  elements  that  now  exist,  the  alluvial  ground  of  the  North-Western 
I  Bj  Frofeflsor  H.  B.  Med)icofct| Geological  Surreyor. 
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Provinces  becomes  very  small.  It  is  necessary  to  specify  still  further  to  bring 
out  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  area  under  notice ;  the  word  "alluvium"  is 
scarcely  understood  unless  as  applied  to  fine  deposits  from  tranquil  inundation, 
— and  it  applies  to  such  indiscriminately  ;  whereas  the  point  to  be  indicated  is, 
what  ground  is  undergoing  increase  from  any  form. of  deposition,  and  on 
what  ground  abrasion  is  in  permanent  action,  or  in  other  words,  where  river 
action  is  formative  and  where  it  is  destructive.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
plains-area  is  permanently  undergoing  denudation  :  the  main  rivers  run 
through  it  in  confined  and  fixed  channels,  the  fiood-waters  being  well  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country.  Several  considerable  streams,  as  the  Hindan, 
take  their  rise  within  this  area,  and  though  subject  to  local  overflow,  with 
deposition  of  alluvium,  must  on  the  whole  carry  away  annually  a  large  quantity 
of  earth.  The  fixed  channels  of  the  great  rivers  are  of  very  variable  width, 
and  are  generally  bounded  by  steep  high  banks.  The  deep  course  of  the  river 
oscillates  within  the  larger  channel ;  the  whole  of  the  latter  being  liable  to 
inundation  from  the  floods. 

"  Kliadir  MatU  "is  as  near  as  possible  the  native  equivalent  for  the  English 
*  alluvial  land/  But  though  there  is  always  a  large 
total  area  of  alluvial  land  in  the  khddirs  of  the  great 
rivers,  it  is  possible  that,  on  the  whole,  these  khddirs  are  undergoing  denuda- 
tion—that fhe  new  alluvial  land  formed  by  the  changes  of  the  river  may  be  pro- 
gressing lower  than  the  older  patches  removed  by  the  same  process.  There 
are  no  data  for  settling  the  point :  it  can  only  be  stated  that  the  fall  of  the 
rivers  through  this  province  is  greater  than  that  at  which  silt-carrying  rivers 
become  on  a  large  scale  depositing  rivers,  that  the  current  here  seems  able 
within  the  year  to  carry  off  all  the  silt  it  receives.  Below  Ghazipur,  on  the 
border  of  the  provinces,  the  fall  of  the  Ganges  lessens,  and  the  river  becomes 
on  a  large  scale  formative,  great  tracts  of  country  being  subject  to  inundation 
from  it.  It  has  not  yet  been  defined  how  much  of  the  eastern  districts  come 
under  this  or  that  condition  of  flaviatile  action.  The  whole  of  the  Province  of 
Oudh  would  come  under  one  or  other  of  them. 

Independently  of  such  tracts  as  come  within  the  sub-deltaio  region  of  the 
great  rivers,  there  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  country 
where  the  drainage  is  formative.  The  minor  streams 
from  the  outer  skirt  of  the  mountains  do  not  run  on  into  the  plains  in  deep 
channels,  but  through  the  deposits  of  earlier  times,  and  flow,  at  least  for  many 
miles,  in  broad  shallow  and  ever-shifting  beds  formed  of  their  own  deposits. 
The  load  of  shingle,  gravel,  sand,  and  earth  washed  into  these  torrents  by  the 
heavy  rain-fall  off^  the  precipitous  sides  formed  of  the  soft  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, and  clays  of  the  Siw&lik  hills,  is  far  more  than  the  current  can  carry 
into  the  great  rivers.    Something  of  the  same  kind  no  doubt  takes  place  in 
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these  rivers  also :  the  quantity  of  large  shingle  brought  by  them  to  the  mouth 
of  their  gorges  is  certainly  not  carried  itiuch  further  ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  clear 
water  issuing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  gorges  seems  to  carry  off 
any  excess  deposited  thereabouts  in  time  of  flood.  The  clear  water  becomes  quite 
muddy  soon  after  entering  the  khddir.  There  is  thus  along  the  northern  mar- 
gin of  the  plains  a  broad  belt  of  ground,  the  formation  of  which  is  strictly  recent. 
The  upper  portion  of  it,  having  a  steeper  slope  than  the  rest,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  shingle  and  gravel  with  a  filling  up  of  sand  and  earth.  This  is  the 
forest-bearing  zone  known  as  the  **M(f6ar."     Except  in  the  rainy  season  the 

bh&bar   is  devoid  of  water,  streams  of  considerable 
The  Bhabar.  ,  •   i  •         •   ^      .1.  j      . 

volume   soon   sinkmg   mto   the    porous    ground,    to 

reappear  (at  least  in  psivt)  along  the  lower  fringe  of  the  coarse  deposits.  From 
the  cause  just  mentioned,  this  outer  zone,  though  having  on  the  whole  a 
considerable  slope  (greater  than  the  general  slope  of  the  plains)  is  especially 
watery  and  swampy  :  it  is  well  known  as  the  Tardi.     In  the  Jumna-Ganges 

Duab  the  formation  process  is  especially  active  owing 
to  the  greater  development  here  of  the  soft  upper 
Siwalik  rocks,  which  are  the  most  abundant  sources  of  detritus.  The  Tardi 
in  this  Dudb  is  scarcely  a  noticeable  feature,  owning  probably  to  the  good 
natural  drainage;  the  watershed  being  here  400  feet  above  the  Ganges  at 
Hardwar.  Eastwards  from  the  Ganges  the  TarAi  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct ;  and  in  the  same  direction  remnants  of  an  ancient  bh&bar  deposit  become 
frequent  and  of  increasing  elevation,  till  in  the  far  east,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sikhim  Him&laya,  they  stand  at  1,000  feet  over  the  actual  torrents.  To  the 
south  of  the  plains  some  analogous  cases  of  recent  deposits  may  be  found,  but 
they  are  altogether  insignificant,  the  large  rivers  there  also  running  in  chan- 
nels which  they  do  not  overflow  to  any  extent.  The  phenomena  under  notice 
have  been  only  incidentally  examined,  so  that  the  sketch  here  given  is  very 
incomplete  and  open  to  correction. 

It  having  been  shown  that  the  great  mass  of  the  plains-deposits  belong 

to  a  bygone  phase  of  formation,  it  devolves  upon  the 
Pliocene  deposits,  i-T,       V^-.i,  J       ^  n  ,.    \. 

geologist  to  ascertain  the  age  and  nature  of  that  same. 

Very  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  to  that  end,  the  systematic  study  of 
the  question  not  having  been  taken  up.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  deposits 
are  marine  or  estuarine ;  others,  as  seems  more  likely,  that  they  are  purely 
fluviatile,  by  a  process  precisely  like  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces. No  trace  of  marine  organism  has  been  discovered  in  them.  But  some 
bones  of  terrestrial  mammalia  were  found  in  a  hard  bed  of  calcareous  gravel  in 
the  bed  of  the  Jumna  near  EtAwa,  and  which  seem  to  belong  to  species  or 
varieties  now  extinct,  so  that  these  deposits  will  probably  take  rank  among 
the  later  tertiaries.    From  observations  made  in  sinking  wells  along  the  line 
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of  railway,  one  of  the  engineers  has  stated  the  ground  section  in  the  Du&b  to 
be  as  follows,  viz.j  loam  35  feet,  blue  silt  30  feet,  strong  clay  20  feet,  resting  on 
«  water-bed  of  reddisli  sand,  from  ^hich  the  water  rises  some  30  feet.  The 
appearance  of  salts  to  a  very  deleterious  extent  in  the  water  and  as  an  efflores* 
«ence  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  enquiry, 
especially  as  it  seems  on  the  increase.  The  source  of  the  mischief  has  not  yet 
been  determined :  it  may  be  altogether  due  to  the  great  evaporation  with  in- 
sufficient  surface  drainage. 

There  is  more  variety  for  the  geologist  in  the  rocky  regions  north  and 
south  of  the  plains.  In  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  the 
boundary  of  the  province  extends  up  to  the  great 
snowy  range,  the  frontier  of  Tibet.  West  of  the  Ganges,  the  District  of  Dehra 
Dun  (including  Jauns&r)  comprises  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Lower  Hima- 
laya. There  is  much  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Him&layan  rocks, 
of  which  one  may  make  three  great  divisions.  The  youngest  of  these  includes  . 
the  tertiary  epoch,  ranging  from  the  nummulitic  age  to  the  Miocene  Siwdliks. 

It  has  been  named  the  Sub-Him&Iayan  series,  as  prlnci- 
Snb-Him&lajan  series.  ,i     «        .       .i     ,  n      i  .         -,  . 

pally  lormmg  the  lower  ranges  nankmg  the  mountains. 

In  it,  again,  three  well-marked  physical  stages  have  been  described.     In  point 

of  elevation  the  order  of  sequence  of  these  has  been  reversed,  the  oldest  being 

highest,  and  the  youngest  lowest.     This  has  not  taken  place  by  inversion  nor 

yet  (it  has  been  argued)  by  upheaval  in  steps,  through  faulting.    Appearances 

are  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  during  successive  periods  of  elevation, 

an  irregular  scarped  line  of  erosion  was  weathered  out  along  the  newly-raised 

strata  (like  the  present  cliffed  face  of  the  Siwalik  hills),  and  that  against  this 

as  a  boundary  the  newer  groups  of  deposits  were  accumulated,  just  as  we  see 

the  blidbar  slopes  of  the  present  day.     As  would  result  from  such  a  process, 

the  oldest  group  has  been  most  exposed  and  has  suffered  most  from  denudation; 

only  remnants  of  it  are  left  along  the  flanks  of  the  higher  hills.     The  typical  area, 

in  which  all  the  sub-divisions  of  this  group  are  seen, 

lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna;  the  hill  stations  of 

Kasauli,  Dagshai,  and  Subathu  are  on  these  rocks.     The  lowest  member  of  the 

series  consists  at  its  base  of  brown  clays  with  limestone  aud  fine  sandstone, 

passing  up  into  thick  red  clays  and  strong  sandstones.     The  age  of  the  lower 

portion  is  well  characterised  by  abundant  nummulitic  fossils.     Only  a  very 

small  remnant  of  those  beds  has  been  noticed  in  the  North- Western  Provinces; 

it  occurs  on  a  gap  of  the  ridges  bounding  the  eastern  Dtin,  dose  above  Rikhi- 

kesh  and  just  north  of  the  village  of  Bhawan.     The  middle  group  of  the  series 

islar£^ely  developed  in  the  hills  immediately  at  the  base 

Middle  groap.  r  ^if  .  •  ^      u-  wu  •  i.^ 

of  the  mountain  range,  as  spurs  or  which  they  might 

be  hastily  described;  but  their  distinctness  as  a  range  is  well  marked  by  a  line 
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of  low  gaps  and  of  open  longitudinal  valleys  along  the  geological  boundary, 
the  drainage  passing  through  the  range  by  narrow  gorges.  These  features 
may  be  well  seen  under  Mussooree.  From  B&jpur  to  the  Ganges  this  flanking 
range  has  been  removed,  but  east  of  the  Ganges  it  appears  again  in  great  foroo, 
continuing  so  up  to  the  Nep41  frontier.  The  strata  are  well  Exposed  along  both 
roads  up  to  Naini  T&l.  They  consist  principally  of  very  massive  grey  sandstone 
(very  like  the  molasse  of  Switzerland),  with  subordinate  bands  of  clay.  The 
small  nests  of  lignite  found  at  many  places  in  the  sandstone  have  more  than 
once  given  rise  to  exaggerated  hopes,  and  even  to  confident  statements,  as  to 
the  existence  of  coal.  The  fine  hematite  iron  ore  of  Dehchauri,  near  K&lidhdngi, 
is  only  a  local  concentration  of  the  iron  oxide  which  occurs  so  finely  disseminated 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  clays.  This  middle  member  of  the  series  has  been 
called  the  N&han  group,  from  the  chief  town  of  Sirmor. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  sub-Him&layan  series  is  the  Siw&lik  group,  so 
called  from  the  name  given  to  the  outermost  range  of 
hills  by  the  authors  of  the  well-known  Fauna  Siva- 
lensis.     These  hills  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  middle  group,  from  which 
they  are  generally  separated  by  the  broad  longitudinal  valleys  known  as  ^'  d^ns,^^ 
These  are  structural  features,  not  mere  valleys  of  denudation ;  the  form  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  strata  is  very  regular,  broad  ^^  normaF'  anticlinal  flexures,  the 
axis-plane  sloping  towards  the  mountains  :  the  hills  have  been  weathered  out 
along  the  axis  of  the  flexure,  and  the  d^ns  lie  on  the  flat  northern  slope.    The 
original  Siwdlik  hills  are  that   well-defined   portion   of  the  range  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  separating  Dehra  Dun  from  the  plains.    From  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  Ganges  the  range  is  broken  and  scarcely  recogniz- 
able, having  probably  been  denuded  off  and  covered  up,  if  indeed  it  had  ever 
been  so  prominent  as  to  the  west :  the  bhdbar  deposits  often  reach  up  to  the 
base  of  the  minor  range.     The  P&tli  Dun  is  an  irregular  valley  of  denudation 
in  these  hills  of  the  N&han  group*     The  lower  part  of  the  Siw&lik  group  is 
very  like  the  N&han  group  in  composition,  save  that  the  sandstone  is  softer  and 
fresher.    At  the  top  there  is  great  thickness  of  conglomerate,  both  earthy  and 
sandy.    The  physical  separation  between  the  Siw&lik  and  the  N&han  groups 
has  recently  been  clearly  made  out ;  but  the  distinction  was,  unfortunately,  not 
observed  in  the  collection  or  the  description  of  the  great  series  of  fossils  fomerlj 
procured  from  this  region.     The  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  mamma*- 
lian  remains  were  obtained  from  the  younger  group :  some  vertebrate  fossils 
were  found  in  the  N&han  rocks,  but  were  confounded  with  the  rest.    A  very 
interesting  point — the  comparison  of  the  two  faunas — was  thus  lost. 

The  second  great  rock  system  to  be  noticed  consists  of  an  unknown  thick- 
ness of  slates,  limestones,  and  sandstones  forming 
the  first  range  of  the  mountains  from  end  to  end* 


The  slate  lerief. 
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The  stations  of  Chakr&ta,  Mussooree^  and  Naini  T^  are  on  this  range.  The  strata 

are  greatly  contorted,  althongh  preserving  a  strike  approximately  parallel  to 

the  mountain  range  ;  and  the  order  of  the  several  bands  of  rock  has  only  been 

vaguely  suggested.     The  only  fossils  certainly  known  to  have  been  procured 

from  them  were  some  <^st8  of  indeterminate  bivalves  from  a  band  of  limestone 

in  the  gorge  of  the  Tal  river,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Dehra  Duq.     The  lead 

mines  of  Sirmor  and  Sub4tha  are  in  these  rocks.     Trappean  intrusions  occur 

in  many  placea. 

The  remaining  rock  system  is  that  of  the  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rocks 

with  intrusive  granite,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
The  metamorphic  wriM.     ,         _  .  ®,  '  ,  x^     ,,  .      , 

broad  zone  of  the  outer  or  lower  Himalaya,  up  to  the 

snowy  range.     The  junction  of  these  rocks  with  the  slate  series  is  well  marked  in 

the  valley  north  of  Naini  T&L     There  is  a  large  mass  of  intrusive  granite  near 

Almora.    Copper  ores  occur  at  many  places  and  are  worked  by  the  natives.    They 

have  not  been  favourably  reported  on  by  European  mineral-viewers.    There  are 

many  fine  bands  of  rich  iron  ore,  but  the  inaccessibility  of  the  ground  preventa 

their  being  extensively  used.     Impure  graphite  is  found  in  several  places. 

The  boundaries  of  the  plains  on  the  south  are  on  the  whole  irregular 

although  the  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  rocks 
Southern  region.  .       •         m-  11.  1 

are  very  simple.  Tnere  are  here  but  two  rock  sys- 
tems deserving  more  than   mere  mention,  the  great  Yindhyan  series  and  a 

crystalline  series.     The  Vindhyans   represent  a  whole 

epoch  in  the  geology  of  Hindustan,  and  are  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  series,  each  having  several  groups.  Both  of  these 
series  are  fairly  represented  in  the  Mirzapur  District  The  plateau  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  S6n  is  formed  of  upper  Yindhyan  rocks,  principally  of  the 
Kaimiir  group  ;  and  in  the  Son  valley  the  lower  Yindhyans  are  well  seen.  From 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  provinces,  in  Mirzapur,  the  upper  Yindhyans  are  con- 
tinuous right  away  to  Agra,  but  in  great  part  through  Native  States  ;  the  north- 
ern scarp  forming  approximately  the  boundary  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
throughout  the  Districts  of  Allahabad,  B&nda,  Lalitpur,  and  Jhansi.  There 
is  a  break  here,  Sindia's  territories  running  up  to  the  Jumna,  but  further  to 
the  north-west,  a  ridge  of  Yindhyan  sandstone,  of  the  Bhaurer  group,  on  which 
stands  the  famous  ruins  of  Fatehpur  Sikri,  runs  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Agra 
city.  The  upper  Yindhyans  consist  of  strong  bands  of  sandstone  alternating 
with  strong  bands  of  shales,  in  some  of  which  linestone  occurs.  Along  the 
boundary  in  Bdnda,  Lalitpur,  and  Jhansi,  the  bottom  beds  rest  undisturbed  upon 
the  crystalline,  having  for  the  most  part  oompletely  over-lapped  the  lower  Yin- 
dhyans, of  which  cmlj  a  narrow  and  broken  strip  is  exposed  between  Kirsir 
and  the  Dhas&n.  The  lower  Yindhyans  are  made  up  of  limestones,  sandstones  and 
shales,  a  characteristic  variety  of  which  has  porcellanic  and  trappoid  aspects. 
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Throughout  their  immense  area  in  this  part  of  India  the  Vindhjan  strata  are 
quite  undisturbed^  except  along  the  south  margin,  as  in  the  Son  vallej,  and 
again  along  the  north-west  boundary,  as  in  the  ridge  of  Fatehpur  Sikri.  The 
direction  of  disturbances  in  this  latter  position  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ara- 
vali  system,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  secondary  and  reflex  effect.  The 
Vindhyan  rocks  have  given  great  disappointment  to  geologists  in  not  having 
as  yet  yielded  any  fossil  remains.  It  is  only  known  through  their  stratigraphical 
relations  to  the  Indian  coal-bearin<T  rocks  that  they  can  be  at  latest  of  middle 
palseogoic  age.  The  sandstones  of  the  Vindhyans  afiord  everywhere  admirable 
building  stones. 

The  crystalline  rocks  only  appear  to  any  extent  in  lower  Bundelkhand,  in  the 
The  crystallines  of  Bundet-        wide  bay  formad  by  the  Vindhyan  scarps;   princi-* 
^^•*'^*  pally  in  the  Districts  of  Lalitpur  and  Jbansi,  ooou- 

pying  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Jalaun,  Hamirpur,  andB4nda^ 
where  the  outcrops  through  the  plains-deposits  become  less  and  less  frequent.  The 
rock  is  chiefly  gneiss,  often  granitoid.  The  strike  of  the  foliation  and  bed- 
ding, when  observable,  is  generally  east  and  west.  Greenstone  dykes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  with  a  prevailing  north-west  to  south-east  direction.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  area  is  the  number  of  great  quartz-reefs. 
They  have  a  prevailing  north-easterly  run,  but  exceptions  are  frequent.  They 
stand  up  in  abrupt  wall-like  ridges,  sometimes  over  300  feet  high,  many  yards 
wide,  and  running  perfectly  straight  for  several  miles  continuously  or  appearing 
again  on  the  same  strike.  They  seem  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  all  the  trap- 
dykes,  and  are  often  highly  impregnated  with  steatite,  and  otherwise  display* 
ing  metamorphic  characters.  It  might  be  thought  that  gold  should  be  found 
in  or  about  these  great  quartz-reefs,  but  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  of  ita 
occurrence. 

The  other  rocks,  of  which  more  mention  may  be  made,  occupy  a  few  square 
miles  in  British  Singrauli,  the  southern  division  of 
the  Mirzapur  District.  On  the  entrance  south  there 
is  gneiss,  part  of  the  great  gneiss  area  of  Behar  and  Bengal.  Between  this 
and  the  lower  Vindhyans  there  is  a  band  of  sub-metamorphic  rocks,  prin- 
cipally clay-slates.  South  of  this  band,  and  resting  on  the  gneiss,  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  this  coal-bearing  rock,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  Bfw& 
basin.  From  the  Kota  mine  in  Singrauli  was  derived  all  the  coal  that  for 
many  years  used  to  be  taken  on  pack-bullocks  across  the  Vindhyan  plateaa  to 
lUirzapur. 

FISH. 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  fisheries  of  India  in  1867,  and  Dr.  Day 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  fish  of  th^se  provinces 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  India.    His  report  was  published 
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in  1873.  He  divides  the  fish  iato  those  of  the  hills  and  those  of  the  plains. 
Amongst  the  more  important  of  the  plains  species  is^the  mahdser  (or  carp),  which 
lives  in  the  rirers  of  the  plains  daring  the  cold  months,  when  the' hill-streams 
are  too  small  and  too  cold  to  afford  proper  siisteaance.  During  the  rains  the 
mah&ser  migrates  to  the  hills,  and  ascending  some  distance  up  the  colder  waters 
of  the  larger  rivers,  turns  aside  for  breeding  purposes  into  their  warm  side* 
streams.  These  side-streams,  unreplenished  by  snow-water,  are  the  natural 
breeding-places  of  most  of  the  more  valuable  fish  of  the  carp  family  residing 
near  such  places,  and  anything  that  interferes  with  them  whilst  there,  mnst 
materially  injure  the  fisheries.  A  large  majority  of  the  young  fish  remain  in 
the  hill'Streams  nntil  the  next  rains.  The  local  non-migratory  fishes  pass  up 
small  water-courses  and  channels,  depositing  their  eggs  in  irrigated  fields, 
flooded  plains,  temporarily  formed  tanks,  on  the  grassy  sides  of  rivers  and 
lakes. 

Much  destruction  is  caused  by  the  canals  through  which  large  quantities  of 
Causes  of  the  destruction     ^^h  find  their  way  from  the  hills,  but  having  once 
^*  ^■***  entered  them,  they  are  unable  to  return  again  for  breed- 

uig,  and  multitudes  perish  when  the  canals  are  allowed  to  run  dry  for  repairs. 
Again,  the  existence  of  fixed  weirs  across  the  hill-streams,  up  which  large  carp 
proceed  to  breed,  is  a  fertile  source  of  destruction.  These  are  constructed  in 
Kumaon  and  Garhw41  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  afid  remain  until  the  next  floods. 
They  are  placed  usually  at  the  tail  of  each  pool,  or  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  and  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  any  fish  that  has  once  got  above 
them.  Similar  contrivances  exist  on  all  the  small  streams  within  the  hills,  and 
the  dams  made  to  draw  off*  a  supply  of  water  for  the  small  flour-mills  are  uti- 
lised for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  plains,  engines,  fixed  and  movable,  are  also 
used  in  the  most  wasteful  way.  Some  account  of  the  nets  and  other  >imple- 
ments  in  use  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  each  district,  and  here  it  will 
be  useful  to  give  the  opinions  of  the  district  officials  on  the  question  of  the 
Becessity  for  Government  interference  in  the  preservation  of  fish  in  the  Mee- 
rut  Division. 

The  Commissioner  writes  : — "  I  think  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the 
Fish-preserving  in  the    proportion  of  the  population  who  live  by  fishing  as  a 
Heerut  DiTltion.  trade  is  not  large  ;  the  proportion  of  persons  who 

have  no  other  occupation  than  fishing  is  small,  but  it  is  increased  by  others 
who  resort  to  fishing  at  odd  times,  probably  in  times  when  they  have  nothing 
better  to  do.  So  far,  then,  as  the  fisherman  class  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  fear  of  their  efforts  making  any  appreciable  impression  on  the 
fish-supply.  But  there  is  a  fear  that,  unless  the  reckless  system  of  wholesale 
destruction  is  stopped,  the  fish-supply  may  become  scant.  There  seem  to  be 
two  main  causes  which  lead  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  fish  :  the  first  is  by 
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reason  of  the  fueilities  afforded  for  (loing  so  in  the  canals  and  distributarj 
channels,  and  the  second  is  the  absence  of  any  check  in  respect  of  rirers/'  He 
continues  that  nets  or  gratings  at  the  head  of  canals  will  be  liable  to  be  car- 
ried away  in  heavy  floods,  so  proposeA  fish-ladders  at  each  fall.  ^^  The  main 
points  for  consideration  would  heijirstj  to  prevent  damming  streams  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish  ;  second^  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  in  nets  ;  thircty 
a  close  season,  say  from  first  July  to  first  October,  seems  to  be  essentially 
necessary,  and  catching  fish  within  these  dates  should  be  prohibited.  The  does 
season  need  not  apply  to  every  kind  of  fish,  but  to  those  more  generally  used 
for  food.  The  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  would  only  stop  the  fry  being 
caught,  but  the  prohibition  to  damming  or  diverting  streams  would  also  prc-^ 
vent  the  wholesale  destruction  which  now  takes  place."  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  fish  does  take  place,  and  that  fish  are  dis- 
appearing from  the  sub-streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  Where  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  fish  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  could  be  caught,  none  are  now  to 
be  soen  except  fry,  and  such  fry  the  native  fidhermen  net  and  snare  in  every 
way  at  all  seasons. 

The  Collector  of  Sah&ranpur  ^^has  no  remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject'^ 
The  Collector  of  Meerut  (February  22nd,  1872)  observed 
that  ^^  there  is  no  question  that  considerable  damage 
is  done  to  the  young  fish,  by«  the  indiscriminate  use  of  nets  with  extremely 
small  meshes,  without  any  regard  to  the  spawning  season,  and  in  the  smaller 
streams,  by  the  practice  freely  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen  and  others  of  dam-i  < 
ming  up  the  streams,  drying  off  the  portion  below,  and  then  taking  out  the 
larger  fish,  while  the  smaller  are  left  to  perish.  I  do  not  think  the  establish- 
ment of  a  close  season  would  meet  with  any  opposition.  At  the  spawning  sea- 
son, fish  are  considered  impure  and  scarcely  fit  for  food,  and  it  is  only  the  very 
poorest  part  of  the  population  that  makes  use  of  fish  at  that  season.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a  fixed  close  season,  and  this 
would  greatly  protect  the  fishing  interests.  I  think  a  close  season  from  15th 
June  to  1st  November  would  give  a  fair  time  for  spawning  and  the  growth 
of  the  yotmg  fry.  The  mesh  I  would  recommend  should  be  one  inch  and  a 
half  from  knot  to  knot,  or  perhaps  even  two  inches.  Small  rewards  for  croco- 
diles' eggs  would  aid  in  the  extermination  of  those  reptiles,  and  this  could  be 
easily  arranged  for."  The  Assistant  Collector  of  Meerut  reported  that  "as 
little  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  rains,  the  destruction  of  breeding  fish  and  fry 
is  not  very  great.  No  doubt  there  is  considerable  destruction,  for  all  fish, 
breeding  or  not,  are,  when  caught,  killed  without  distinction."  Difficulties 
would  exist  in  regulating  the  minimum  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  and  he  is 
"opposed  to  Government  doing  anything,  especially  as  regards  fry,  becauso 
the  subordinate  native  officers  and  the  police  being  high-caste  men  among  tho 
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Hindu  population,  it  would  rest  with  persons  quite  unacquainted  with  distinc- 
tions in  classes  of  fish  to  decide  as  to  what  is  fry  and  what  is  not ;  while  we 
may  be  sure  that  considerable  oppression  would  be  exercised."  The  Collector 
of  Mozaffamagar  (March  29th,  1872)  reported,  jfirsty  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
size  of  mesh  employed,  but  that  nets  having  very  small  meshes  are  used  mainly 
for  fishing  in  jhils  and  ponds,  and.  nets  with  larger  meshes  for  river- fishing;  second, 
that  nature  pi^ctically  pi'ovides  a  close  season  for  fish  during  the  monsoon; 
thirdj  that  the  consumption  of  fish  in  the  district  is  not  excessive,  and  conse- 
quently the  destruction  of  small  fry  does  not  appear  to  take  place  systemati- 
cally. "  Except  occasionally,  when  fields  are  fiooded  in  the  rains,  there  does 
not  s^m  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  to  be  any  wholesale  destruction  of  small 
fry;"  he  sees  no  practical  difficulty  in  regulating  the  minimum  size  of  the  meshes 
of  nets^  or  prescribing  a  close  season,  but  does  not  consider  such  necessary  in 
his  district. 

Nothing,  that  1  am  aware  of,  has  been  done  to  carry  out  any  of  these  sug- 
gestions, or  to  interfere  in.  any  way  with  the  present  wanton  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  fish.  I  give  the  names  of  the  more  common  description  of  fish 
found  in  these  provinces,  with  a  reference  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Day's  report,^ 
where  they  are  described  at  some  length.  The  mammalia,  birds,  and  insects 
will  be  found  in  the  next  volume,  and  thus  a  complete  list  will  be  given  illustrat- 
ing the  natural  history  of  these  provinces. 

SUb-fanik    TBLEOSTEI.  Family  Gobiidgb. 


Order    Aoanthoptebtoii. 
Family  Pbrcidoi,  Cuv, 


Ambasiii  bacuiU,    Ham.  Buch.    Kunggi^    H. 
Scales  miottte.  ^  Day»  249. 


Amhattis  NaMa,  Ham.  Bach. 
H.  Small.    Day,  249. 


Bkakra,  pompiya, 


AmboMth  taUif  Ham.  Bach.  Chandi,  H.  Scales 
minute ;  lateral  line  absent.  Orange,  with 
four  or  fire  yertical  bands;  first  dorsal  nearly 
black.    Only  it  few  inches  long.   Day,  949. 


Family  Mitqiuixb,  Bich, 

MuffU  cascoM,  Ham.  Bach.  Kak$e,  bua,  H. 
Silrery ;  uncoyered  space  on  chin,  eye,  ba«e 
of  pectoral,  and  centre  of  base  of  candal 
gamboge  yellow.  Found  in  Ganges  and 
Jumna.    Day,  262. 

Mmil  corfuZa,  Ham.  Buch.  Anwdri  of  the  Ken. 
D.4i,A.t,L.1.60,  L,  tr.16. 


Gobiui  giuris.  Ham.  Bnch.  GM,  H.  Blotched 
and  spotted  with  rusty  brown.  Attains  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length.    Day,  268. 


Family  Naudidos,  GibiMer. 

Sadit  Suchanani,  Bleeker.  Chiri,  kdla  p^iiyeu 
H.  Purplish  black,  banded.  Day,  264.  Small. 

BadtM  dario.  Ham  Buch.  Lateral  line  absent. 
Colours  and  sise  as  in  last  species.  Day, 
254. 

Nandus  marmoraiut.  Cur.  Gadka^  hHsa,  hnd-> 
holy  H.    No  pseudobranchios.    Day,  266. 


Family  Labtbinthici,  Cuv. 

Trichogatter  fatciatut,  Bl.  Schn.  Rangi,  H. 
Greenish,  banded,  and  some  of  the  fins  red- 
spotted.    Day,  266.   Small. 

7*.  Jdlius^  Ham.  Buch.  Banded,  owing  to  every 
scale  being  half  light  blue  and  half  scarlet; 
fins  spotted  red. 


\  Oalcutto,  OoTemment  Press,  I87S. 
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Family  Opbiocephaliixx,  BUeker. 

Ophiocephalus  mM-uUua,  Ham.  Bnch.  Saul, 
daula,  kabra,  H»  Orange,  with  Tertical 
bands  and  white  spots.  Sometimes  as  long 
as  four  feet    Day,  207. 

O.  MtriatuM,  Lac^p.  Chota  9avl,  moral,  H.  Grey 
above,  whitish  beneath,  striated  with  black. 
Day,  267. 

O.  gachua.  Ham.  Bnch.  Chabu,  dheri  dhok,  H 
Greenish ;  pectoral  barred ;  the  other  fins 
with  orange  edgings.  Attains  a  foot  in 
length.    Day.  258. 

O.  punctatust  Bloch.  Gari,  ph^  dhok,  H. 
Dirty  green,  ^banded,  and  sometimes  with 
numerous  black  dots  over  the  body.  Same 
size  as  preceding.    Day,  258. 

Family  RHTKCHOBOBLLlDiB,  Bl 

Mastacemblua,  pancalut,  Ham.  Buch.  G^rchi, 
jugavy  H.  Attains  a  length  of  about  six 
inches.    Day,  259. 

M.  artnaita,  Lacdp,  Bahm,  H.  Marbled  and 
striped,  sometimes  with  round  spots.  Found 
throughout  India,  even  to  the  Him&laya, 
attaining  two  feet  and  upwards  in  length. 
Day,  259. 

Order  Anacanthiiii. 

Sub-order  Anacanthini-pleuranectoideL 

Family  Flboborbctidce. 

Spnaptura  pan.  Ham.  Buch.  A  species  of 
sole  f  jund  in  the  Ganges  high  abore  tidal 
influence.    Day,  260. 

Obdbb  Fbtsostohi. 

Family  Siluridoeb. 

Macronu  aor,  Ham.  Buch.  Singhdri,  H.  Max- 
ilbury  barbels  extend  to  the  end  of  the  cau- 
dal fln.  Adipose  dorsal  with  a  black  spot  at 
ts  posterior  extremity.  Large  cat-fish,  at- 
taining several  feet  in  length.     Day,  261. 

M,  Lamarri^  Guv.  Tengara,  H.  Maxillary  bar- 
bels extend  to  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
A  black  spot  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  adi- 
pose dorsal.  Found  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna»  attaining  several  feet 
in  length.    Day,  261. 

ikf.  chrytnuSf  Day.  Pila  katarni,  H.  Barbel 
scarcely  longer  than  the  head.  No  separate 
inter-neural  shield  on  the  nape.  Body  golden, 
a  black  blotch  behind  the  opercles.  Day,  262. 

M.  carcio^  Ham.  Buch.  Kagar^  katahra,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  reach  the  caudal  fin. 
Dorsal  spine  serrated  on  both  sides  :  adi- 
pose fin  short.  Banded,  and  having  a  shoal* 
der  mark  a  few  inches  long.    Day,  262. 


Hi,  nangra.  Ham.  Buch.  Maxillary  barbels 
reach  the  vent.  Dorsal  spine  entire  ;  adi- 
pose fin  short.  Mud  coloured,  with  three 
vertical  green  bands.  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
to  two  inches  l(»ig.    Day,  262. 

M,  botius.  Ham.  Bach  Barbels  shorter  than 
the  head.  Dorsal  spine  entire.  Brown. 
Length  up  to  six  inches^     Day,  262. 

M.  tengara,  Ham  Buch.  Tingara,  H.  Maxil- 
lary barbels  reach  the  caudal.  Dorsal  spine 
entire ;  adipose  fin  long.  Longitudinai 
bands  and  a  dark  shoulder  mark.  Upper 
portions  of  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  grows  to 
six  inches.    Day,  26^1. 

At.  cavia,  Ham.  Buch.  Kanya  tengara,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  as  long  as  the  head.  Dor* 
sal  spine  entire  ;  adipose  fin  short.  Brown- 
ish, with  two  transverse  bands  across  the 
tail.    Grows  to  six  inches.    Day,  268. 

Pseudeutropius  atherinoides,  Bl.  Pathol. patahrt, 
H.  Maxillary  barbels  reach  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin.  Three  or  four  lonsitadinal  lateral 
bands.  Attains  to  four  inches  in  length. 
Day,  265. 

P.  murius,  Ham.  Bnch.  Bach&a,  H.  Maxillary 
barbels  reach  the  base  of  the  anal  fin.  At- 
tains to  eight  inches.  Day,  26  >. 

P.  garua,  Ham.  Bnch.  Bach4a,  koHld,  H.  Max- 
illary barbels  reach  the  ventral  fln.  Adipose 
dorsal  fin  becomes  absorbed  in  the  adults. 
Silvery.  Attains  a  length  of  one  f03t.  Day, 
265. 


CalUchrous  bimaculatus,  Bl.  GUngwdri,  paphta, 
H.  Four  barbels,  the  maxillary  reach  the 
middle  of  the  fish.  Anal  not  confluent 
with  the  cauddlj  pectoral  spine  internally 
denticulated  near  its  end.  A  round  black 
spot  above  the  middle  pectoral  fln.  Day,  266. 


C  pabdo,  Ham.  Buch.  Four  barbels,  the  max- 
illary reaching  to  the  second  third  of  the 
anal  fln,  and  not  confluent  with  the  caudal  ; 
pectoral  spine  smooth.  A  black  blotch  be- 
hind the  gill-opening.    Ganges. 


C.  Eaertonii,  Day.  Palawa,  palu,  H.  Four  bar- 
bels, the  maxillary  extend  slightly  beyond 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fln.  Anal  not  con- 
fluent with  the  caudal ;  pectoral  spine  den- 
ticulated internally.  Numerous  brownish 
blotches  cover  the  body,  and  a  large  one 
exists  over  the  posterior  half  of  the  pecto- 
ral fin.    Day,  257. 

WaUago  attu,  Bl  MaUi,  boaUi,  H.  A  voracioiis 
feeder;  sometimes  known  as  the  fresh- water 
shark.  Attains  to  several  feet;  is  good  eating. 
Day,  267. 
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ClarivB  magur.  Ham.  Buch.  Kagga^  mdgtir,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  reach  nearlj  to  the  end 
of  the  pectoral  fin  ;  Tertical  fins  not  united. 
Dirty  brown  coloar.  Attains  to  18  inches, 
and  18  considered  good  eating.    Day,  2t)9. 

Saccohranchus  fossilis,  Bloch.  Singi,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  reach  the  middle  of  pec- 
toral, or  even  the  commencement  of  the 
rentral  fins.  Leaden,  sometimes  with  two 
longitudinal  yellow  bands.    Day,  269. 

Aitia  BengahnsiSy  Gray,  Paphta,  Panj.  Grows 
to  seven  iuches.  Silvery;  pome  of  the  flna 
frequently  stained  with  grey  on  the  edges. 
The  barbels  extend  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  fish.     Day,  270. 

Ailiichtkys  punctata^  Day.  Patdsi,  patuwa,  H. 
Barbels  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  fish. 
Silvery;  upper  surface  of  the  head  nearly 
black;  a  larfre  black  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin.  Attains  to  four  inches  in 
upper  portions  of  the  Jumna.    Day,  270. 

Eutropiichthys  vacha^HMn.  Bach.  NimachyVi. 
Barbels  aboot  as  long  as  the  head.  Silvery; 
greyish  along  the  back.  Grows  to  a  foot. 
Day,  270. 

Hemipimelodvs  cenia.  Bam.  Buch.  Paduwa, 
chetuwa,  H.  8ix  barbels;  no  nasal  pair. 
Attains  to  fire  inches.    Day,  272. 

H,  viridescena,  Uam.  Buch.  Hctdda^  H.  Green- 
ish brown,  with  two  light  green  bands  ; 
a  dark  mark  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  each  lobe 
with  a  similar  blotch.  Jumna.  Day,  272. 

Glyp  tostern  um  stria  turn,  McClelland.  Nawajapa^ 
H.  Breadth  of  head  nearly  equals  the  length. 
Maxillary  barbels  extend  beyond  the  root 
of  the  pectoral.  Lips  not  fringed.  Occipital 
process  thre^  times  as  long  as  broad.  Cau- 
dal peduncle  nearly  twice  as  long  as  hicrh. 
Dorsal  spine  more  than  half  as  long  as  head 
Brown;  fins  yellow  stained  with  black-  Ki- 
Ycrs  along  the  base  of  the  Uimilayas. 
Day,273. 

G.  telchitta,  Ilam,  Buch.  Tiliya,  H.  Head  longer 
than  broad.  Maxillary  barbels  extend  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit.  Lips 
roughened,  but  not  fringed.  Occipital  pro- 
cess three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Caudal 
peduncle  twice  as  long  as  high.  Fin  rays 
not  plaited  inferiorly.  Dorsal  spine  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  head.  Blackish  brown ; 
fins  yellow  with  black  bands.  Caudal  black, 
with  a  yellow  edge.    Day,  273. 

G.modeatum,  Day.  Breadth  of  the  head  equals 
its  length.  Lips  not  fringed.  Occipital 
process  slightly  longer  than  broad  at  its 
base.  Caudal  peduncle  two-thirds  as  high 
as  long.  Fin  rays  not  plaited  inferiorly. 
Dorsal  spine  half  as  long  as  the  head.  Uni- 
form browD.  Attains  to  three  inches.  Day, 
274. 


Amhlycep9  mangoit^  Ham.  Bach.  Suhhse,  billi, 
suddi,  H.  Head  as  wide  as  long.  Maxillary 
barbels  reach  the  end  of  the  pectoral  spine. 
Occipital  process  rudimentary.  Caudal 
peduncle  as  deep  as  long.  Olive  brown, 
with  a  dark  line  commencing  opposite  the 
opercles  and  dividing  into  two,  one  proceed- 
ing to  the  ceutre  of  the  caudal,  the  inferior 
to  the  base  of  the  anal. 


Family,    Scoxbrbsocidos. 

B clone  cane  iiaJlAm.  Buch.  the  pike.  jKanga, 
H.  Lateral  line  not  keeled.  Four  or  Ave 
dark  blotobes  between  the  bases  of  the  pec- 
toral and  anal  fins. 


Family.  Ctphividob. 

Mayoa  modesta,  Day.  Greenish  brown ;  a  blotch 
below  dorsal  fin  and  another  at  the  base  of 
the  caudal.  Frobably  from  the  Himalayas. 
Day,  277, 

Viscognathus  lamta,  Ham.  Buch.  Pathar  chata, 
H.  Four  barbels.  A  dark  spot  behind  the 
gill-opening,  and  generally  a  band  along  the 
side.    Attains  to  six  inches.    Day,  277. 

Oreimut  sinuatuSf  Meckel.  GUl-guli^  aaul,  H.  Sil- 
very and  spotted  ;  sometimes  a  few  of  the 
spots  are  red.  Attains  to  two  feet  in  the 
liira&layas,  where  it  is  sometimes  oalled 
a  trout.     Day,  278. 

Schitothcrax  Hodgsonii,  Giinther.  Dinawa,  H. 
Attains  to  18  inches  in  Himalayas  and  head 
of  the  Ganges.    Day,  278. 


Labeo  nancar.  Ham.  Buch.    Four  barbels, 
tained  in  Qoraklipur. 


Ob- 


L.  calbasu,  Hara.  Buch.  Kalahdns  or  kalabains 
H.  Four  barbels.    Attains  to  four  feet. 

L.  curchius,  Ham.  Buch.  Kursa,  kurchi,  H. 
Attains  to  five  feet.     Day,  270. 

i  rohita.  Ham.  Buch.  Rohu,  H.  Four  barbels, 
the  rostral  sometimes  absent*    Day,  279. 

JL  morala.  Ham.  Buch.  Fonr  barbels,  Ganges. 
Attains  a  length  of  six  inches.     Day,  279. 

Z.  ricnorkynchus,  McClell.  Gidh,  H.  One  pair 
of  maxillary  barbels.   Himalayas.    Day,  279. 

L.  bicolofy  McClell.  Gidha,  mvhcli,  gaiwa,  H. 
One  pair  of  maxillary  barbels.    Himalayas. 

Cirrhina  mrigalay  Ham.  Buch.  Aaiw,  H.  Two 
barbels  :  upper  lip  entire.  Attains  to  three 
feet  or  more. 

C.  gohainaj  Ham.  Buch.  Bahra,  tildri,  Panj. 
Two  rostral  barbels  ;  upper  lip  fringed. 
Attains  a  length  of  eight  inches. 
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C.  iatia^  Ham.  Buch.  Fonr  barbels  ;  upper 
lip  fringed.    Small. 

C.  reba,  Ham.  Bach.  Riwa,  H.  One  pair  of 
short  rostral  barbels ;  upper  lip  fringed  or 
entire.    About  a  foot.    Day,  S62. 

Catla  Biichanani,  Cur.  Bawdia,  katla,  H.  At- 
tains to  several  feet  in  length,  and  is  good 
eating.     Day,  288. 

Barbtts  immaculatus,  McClell.  No  pores  or 
snout.    Day,  284. 

B.  sarana,  Ham.  Bach.  Gidhi,  kauli,  derhi,pota, 
H.    Attains  a  length  of  two  feet. 

B.  tor,  Ham.  Bach.  MdhdaerjU.  Lips  lobed. 
Day,  285. 

B.  ckUinoidet,  McClell.  Grows  to  eight  inches. 
Day,  286. 

B.  chola,  Ham.  Buch.  Kuchcha  karawa,  H. 
Six  inches  in  length. 

B,  conchoniua,  Ham.  Buch.  Kanchon  pangti,  H. 
A  black  spot  on  side  over  anal  flu.    Day , 286. 

B.  tictOy  Ham.  Bach.  KauU,  kotri,  H.  Rarely 
exceeds  four  inches  in  length.    Day,  S87. 

B.  stigma,  Car  Fatiya,  H.  A  dark  spot  near 
posterior  end  of  lateral  line,  another  across 
the  base  of  middle  dorsal  rays. 

B'  ehrysopterua,  McClell.  Bawdry  H*  Pini 
black  tipped. 

Nuria  danrica,  Ham.  Buch.  Sumara,  moUtt  mak" 
wa,  H.    A  black  lateral  band.  Day,  288. 

Basbora  daniconius.  Ham,  Buch.  MiUaoa,lI, 
No  barbels  ;  mostly  a  black  lateral  stripe. 

Asptdoparia  morar,  Ham.  Buch.  Chiliva,  II. 
Attains  up  to  six  inches  in  length.  Day,  289. 

A.jaya,  Ham.  Buch.    Pahrua,  H. 

Bohtee  cotio,  Ham.  Bach.  G^rdha,  chanddla  mak- 
ni,  H. 

Barilius  piscatoriw^  Ham.  Bach.  Lohdri,  H. 
Ten  vertical  bars.     Attains  to  five  inches. 

B.  modeatua.  Day.  Back  dark  ;  sides  silvery. 
Four  inches  in  length.    Day,  290. 

B.  shacray  Ham.  Buch.  GUrha,  H.  Twelve 
vertical  bars.    Five  inches.     Day,  290. 

B.  vagra.  Ham.  Buch.    Indistinct  vertical  bars. 

B.  barila,  Ham.  Bach.  Persi,  H.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  vertical  bars. 

B.  bola,  flam.  Buch.  GHhy  H,  Two  rows  of 
blotches.    Day,  291. 


B.  hoalius,  Ham.  Bach.  Hayali,B,  To  six 
inches  in  length. 

Danio  devarvo,'EAm.  Buch.  Daba,  dahriya,!!^ 
No  barbels. 

Perilampus  atpar.  Ham.  Bach.  Moriya,  H. 
Greenish,  with  a  silvery  lateral  band.  Day, 
292. 

P.  laubuca.  Ham.  Bach.  Kuncheliya,  H.  A 
black  mark  above  base  of  pectoral  fin.  Day, 
293. 

CAe/d  &acat7a,  H«m.Bucb.  Chetiya,H,  At- 
tains  to  six  inches. 

C.  gora,  Ham.  Buch.  Cheliya  H.  Attains  to 
eight  inches  in  length. 

Botia  dario,  Ham.  Bach.  Bakiiya,  H.  Barbels 
eight. 

B»  Almorha,  Gray.    Barbels  eight. 

Nemacheilux  botia.  Ham.  Buch.  OiUuwa,  H. 
Body  irregularly  blotched.  Caudal  emargi- 
nate.    Day,  296. 

iV.  rupicola,  McClell.  Chital,  H.  Eleven  to  se- 
venteen bands,  brown,  and  wider  than  the 
ground  colour.  Caudal  forked.  Length  3| 
inches.     Day,  296. 

N.  xonata,  McClell.  Eleven  to  thirteen  dark 
zones  encircle  the  body,  not  half  the  width 
of  the  ground  ooloor.    Caudal  forked. 

iV.  montanua,  McClell.  Ldl  machhli,  H.  Twelve 
vertical  brown  bands,  Caudal  forked. 
Him&layas. 

iV.  apilopterun,  Cuv.  Eleven  to  fifteen  irre- 
gular bands.  Caudols  slightly  cmarginate. 
Him&lsyas. 

Family  Cldpbidcb. 

Engrauits  telara,  Ham.  Bach.  Pencha,  Ben. 
Found  in  the  Ganges.     Day,  299. 

Family  Notopte&idob. 

Notoptertis  kapirat,  Bonn.  ilfoA,  H.  Attains 
to  two  feet  or  more. 

Order  Plaoiostomata. 
Sub-order  Selachoidei, 
Family  Carchariidcb. 

Carcharias  gangeticus,  Miill.  Of  a  grey  colour. 
This  savage  ground  shark  attains  a  length 
of  five  feet.     Day,  306. 

Sub-order  Batoidei  or  Rays. 

Trygon  uamak,  Forsk.,  and  T,  tephen,  Fonk* 
Both  found  in  the  Ganges. 
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The  earliest  settlement  of  the  Aryan  race  within  the  confines  of  India  was 
in  that  portion  of  the  Panj&b  lying  between  the  Drishadwati  (Khagar)  andSara- 
,  8wati(Sarsuti)  rivers,  to  the  west  of  and  adjoin- 

ing the  upper  Da&b,  the  Brahm&varta  of  Mann* 
It  was  here  that  the  principal  personages  naentioned  in  the  Vedas  lived,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning,  the  Vedas  and  Purdnas 
were  compiled.  The  Vedas  show  us  a  colony  of  fair-complexioned  strangers  settled 
amongst  dark-skinned,  rude  and  uncivilised  aborigines.  The  morle  of  life  of  these 
colonists  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  head  of  the  family  combined  in  himself 
the  office  of  priest  and  chief,  and  the  members  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  cul- 
tivating the  ground  and  tending  cattle.  Hence  they  spread  into  the  Duab 
and  eastern  India.  The  Solar  race  gave  kings  to  Ajudhiya  in  southern  Oudh, 
and  colonies  to  a  great  part  of  these  provinces.  One  branch  settled  in 
Tirhut  and  foimded  the  family  of  the  Maithila  kings,  and  another  occupied 
southern  Tirhut  or  Vais&li  (Saran).  The  Lunar  race  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
and  occasionally  intermarrying  with  the  Solar  line,  gave  princes  to  Pratish- 
th&na,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Ajudhiya  (Ayodhya),  to  Kdshi  (Benares),  Maga- 
dha  and  Behar  ;  to  the  Vindhya  hills,  and  across  them  to  Berar  ( Vidarbha). 
The  earliest  princes  of  Kusasthali,  on  the  Narbada,  Dw4rka  in  Gujr&t,  Hastind- 
pur  and  Muttra,  belong  to  the  same  race.  Though  there  are  hints  of  settlement 
in  the  peninsula,  yet  these  are  so  indistinct,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  belong  to  the  original  works  in  which  they  are  mentioned  or  are  interpolaf- 
tions  of  later  times.^ 

The  earliest  traditions  regarding  these  provinces  are  connected  with  the  upper 

Du4b,  and  there  centre  in  Hastindpur,  the  ancient  city  of  the  P&ndavas,  situated 

in  the  parganah  of  Hastindpur  in  the  Meerut  District.     Few  traces  of  the  old  city 

now  remain  to  show  what  its  extent  may  have  been,  but  universal  report  points 

mu  ^-^  t-^. ...    X  ^^^  ^^^  existing  shapeless  klieras  or  mounds  as  the 

The  MaWbh&rata.  /.    7  i  i    i        . 

residence  of  the  moon-descended  pnnces  of  the 

house  of  Bhdrata,  from  whom  came  the  actors  in  the  great  war  mentioned  in 

the  pages  of  the  Mahabhdrata.    With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Ramdyana, 

devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  Solar  race,  there  is  no  work  in  India  which 

has  had  such  influence  on  the  Hindu  mind  as  the  Mahdbhdrata.     Its  legends 

are  ns  household  words,  and  are  used  as  commonly  and  naturally  in  the  convert 

sation  and  writings  of  the  people  as  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  and   Rome 

and  the  narratives  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  quoted  in  the  west.    And  this 

is  no  decaying  influence,  for  up  to  the  present  day,  the  belief  is  universal  that 

^  For  a  popular  and  accurate  resume  of  the  facts  known  concerning  the  Vaidik  and  Brah^ 
manic  ages,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Manning's  (Mra.  Speir)  <* Ancient  India,"  and  for  the 
nteratore  and  ita  history  to.  Max  M&ller's  works. 
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the  perusal,  or  even  listening  to  the  perusal,  of  the  Mah4bh&rata  cleanses  from  all 
sin.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  almost  any  modem  popular  work  written  by 
Hindus  for  Hindu  readers  without  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of 
the  story  of  the  Lunar  race ;  so  that  apart  from  its  historical  interest,  the  records 
of  this  great  family  woald  appear  to  demand  some  notice  in  the  present  volume. 
Setting  aside  the  miraculous  events,  which  in  common  with  the  Iliad  and 
jEneid  surround,  as  with  a  halo,  the  birth's  and  exploits  of  the  principal  heroes, 
Hktorical  value  of  these  th®  residue  of  the  narrative  may  be  accepted  as 
legends.  founded  on  facts.     There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the 

circumstances  of  the  dispute  between  the  rival  branches  of  the  family  of  Kuru, 
find  no  reason  appears  for  considering  the  whole  as  a  gigantic  fraud  perpe- 
trated by  the  nation  at  large  and  permitted  to  pervade  the  entire  post-Vedio 
literature  of  the  different  Hindu  communities  throughout  India  for  the  purpose 
of  deception.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Mah&bhdrata,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  hand  or  of  many,-  or  what 
portions  have  been  written  soon  after  the  events  they  record,  and  what  may  be 
<;onsidered  the  interpolations  of  successive  editors.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
places  the  compilation  at  no  later  date  than  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  whilst  General  Cunningham  fixes  on  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ,  making  the  birth  of  Parikshit  to  have  occurred  in  1430 
before  Christ,  six  years  before  the  great  war.^ 

^  V.  P.  IV,  232.  General  OuDDingham  in  Arch.  Bep.  I.,  126.    The  grounds  on  which  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  are,  (1 )  Bentley's  statement  that  certain  positions  of  the  planets  reCordeil 
in  the  Mah&bhirata  took  place  in  1824-5  B.  C,  and  there  is  no  year  either  before  or  since  that 
period  in  irbich  they  were  so  situated.    (2)  The  Vishnu  Fnrana  (Y.  P.  IV.  282,)  declares  that  at 
the  birtk  of  Parikshit  the  seven  Rishis  (the  great  Bear)  were  in  Magha,  and  the  Kali  age  then 
commenced.    The  Kishis  pass  through  each  lunar  asterism  in  100  years  {Ibid  p.  23S,  note)  and 
this  gives  an  interval  between  Nanda  and  Parikshit  of  1,000  years.    All  the  copies  of  the  Vishnu 
Puranagive  1,015  years;  the  Matsya  Pur&na  has  1,050  years,  and  the  Bhdgavata  1,115  years.   The 
items,  however,  recorded  in  the  BhUgavata  make  up  1,500  years.    Professor  Wilson  considers  the 
shorter  period  is  best  proportioned  to  the  number  of  kings ;  for  reckoning  from  Sahadeva,who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Parikshit,  there  were  forty-seven  kings,  which  as  the  divisor  of   1050 
(Matsya),  gives  rather  more  than  tweoty-two  years  to  each  reign.    The  duration  of  the  reigns  u€ 
the  nine  Nandas  will  place  the  birth  of  Parikshit,  according  to  the  Vishnd  Purana,  1,115  years 
before  the  accession  of  Chandrngupta  (Sandrakottus)  in  315  B.  C,  or  1430  B.  C,  that  is,  six  years 
before  the  great  war  in  1424  B.  C.    According  to  the  Matsya  chronology  the  date  of  Parikshit '• 
birth  will  be  1465  B.  C,  and  according  to  the  Bh&gavata,  1530  B.  C.    Colonel  Wilford  (As.    Bes. 
IX.,  116)  places  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  in  1370  B.  C,  and  Hamilton  (Buchanan)  conjec- 
tures it  to  have  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ.    Ck)lebrooke  (I.  Misc.  Ess.,  109, 
SOO)  infers  from  astronomical  data  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Vedas  by  Vyisa,  the  substituted 
husband  of  the  widows  of  Vicbitravfrya,  took  place  In  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Mr.  Bentley  (Hindii  Astronomy,  p.  67)  brings  the  date  of  Yudhlshthlra  to  576  B.  C,  but  the  weight 
of  authority,  according  to  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  "is  in  favour  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  B.  C,  for  the  war  of  the  Mah&bharata,  and  the  reputed  commencement  of  the  Kill  age." 
The  popular  date  for  its  comroenement  is  3101  B.  C,  or  the  date  of  Noah's  deluge  (Mill). 
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The  aocoimt  given  in  the  Mahabhdrata  may  be  supplemented  from  the 
genealogical  portions  of  the  Pur6nas,  which  substan- 
uranaB.  tially  agree  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  great  epic. 

The  Por&nas  are  eighteen  in  number,  compiled  at  different  times  and  by  various 
hands.     The  Vishnu  Pur&na,  which  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Wilson* 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Hall,  is  the  principal,  and  next  to  the  Bhagavata  is  still 
regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  matters  connected  with  their  religion  by  large 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community.     Professor   Wilson  attributes  its  compila- 
tion to  some  time  before  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.     According  to  Amara 
Sinha,  who  flourished  fifty-six  years  before  Christ,  a  Purina  should  contain  five 
books,  one  relating  to  primary  creation  or  cosmogony  ;  the  next  to  secondary 
creation,  or  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  worlds,  including  chronology ; 
thirdly,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarchs ;  fourthly,  the  reigns  of  the  Manus, 
or  periods  called  manwantaras ;  and  lastly,  history,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Lunar  and  Solar  races,  and  of  their  descendants,  to  modern  times.  None  of  the 
Purinas  come  up  to  this  standard,  and  the  Vishnu  Purina  only  in  part ;  but  so 
much  more  so  than  the  others,  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  give 
to  this  work  a  more  authentic  character  than  most  of  its  fellows  can  pretend 
to."  Imperfect  as  they  are,  and  disfigured  by  absurd  stories  and  interpolations  of 
later  times,  the  Pur&nas,  with  the  great  epic  poems,  are  the  chief  amongst  the 
few  historical  records  we  possess  of  any  antiquity  to  assist  us  in  compiUng 
an  account  of  the  heroic  age.* 

The  Lunar  race  in  the  Pur&nas  are  descended  from  Brahma,  who  sprang  from 
the  lotus  forming  the  navel  of  Nariyana.  From  Brah- 
ma came  Atri,  and  from  Atri,  Soma  or  the  moon,  whom 

*  Collected  vorks,  VoIb.  VI.  to  X.:  London,  1862-71.  >  Professor  Wilson  writes:— "The 

different  works  known  by  the  name  of  Purinas  are  eridentlj  derired  from  the  same  religioos 
system  as  the  Ramayana  and  Mahdbh&rata,  or  from  the  mjtho-heroic  stage  of  Hindu  belief.  They 
present,  however,  peculiarities  which  designate  their  belonging  to  a  later  period,  and  to  an  im- 
portant modification  in  the  progress  of  opinion.  They  repeat  the  theoretical  cosmogony  of  the 
two  great  poems  ;  they  expand  and  systematize  the  chronological  computations  ;  and  they  gire 
%  more  defloite  and  connected  representation  of  the  mythological  fictions  and  the  historical  tradi- 
tions. But,  besides  these  and  other  particulars,  which  may  be  deriTable  from  an  old,  if  not  from 
a  primitive  era,  they  offer  characteristic  peculiarities  of  a  more  modem  description,  in  the  para- 
moimt  importance  which  they  assign  to  individual  divinities,  in  the  variety  and  purport  of  the 
rites  and  observances  addressed  to  them,  and  in  the  invention  of  new  legends  illustrative  of  the 
power  and  gracionineas  of  those  deities,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  implicit  devotion  to  them.  Siva 
and  Vishnu,  under  one  or  other  form,  are  almost  the  sole  objects  that  clsim  the  homage  of  the 
Bindus  in  the  Purinas,  departing  from  the  domestic  and  elemental  ritual  of  the  Vedss,  and  exhi- 
bitijig  a  sectarial  fervour  and  exdusiveness  not  traceable  in  the  Bam6yana»  and  only  to  a  quali- 
fied extent  in  the  Mah4bhiirata.  They  are  no  longer  authorities  fur  Hindu  belief,  as  a  whole : 
they  are  spedal  guides  for  separate  and  sometimes  conflicting  branches  of  it ;  compiled  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  promoting  the  preferential,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  sole  worship  of  Vishnu  or 
of  Siva."    (V.  P.  I,  V.) 
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Brahma  installed  as  the  sovereign  of  Brahmans,  plants  anri  the  stars.  Soma, 
by  an  intrigue  with  T&ra^  the  wife  of  Brihaspati,  preceptor  of  the  gods,  had  a  son 
named  Budha,  who  married  Ila,  a  daughter  of  the  sun.  To  him  was  bom  Pum- 
ruvas  who,  by  the  nymph  Urvasi,  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named 
Ayus.  Yay&ti,  the  son  of  Ayus,  had  five  sons,  to  whom  (te  severally  applied  to 
remove  the  premature  decay  under  which  he  suffered  owing  to  the  curse  of 
his  father-in-law.  All  refused  to  undergo  the  privations  of  old  age  except 
Puru,  the  youngest,  who  willingly  gave  his  youth  to  his  father  and  became  an 
aged  man.  Tay&ti,  touched  with  the  piety  of  his  youngest  son,  subsequently 
determined  to  resume  his  decrepitude.  He.  called  all  his  sons  before  him  and 
restored  to  Puru  his  youth,  and  distributed  amongst  them  all  his  kingdom.  To 
Turvasu  he  gave  the  south-east  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity  ended  with 
Marutta,  who  adopted  Dushyantu  of  the  race  of  Puru.  Druhyu^  was  made 
prince  of  the  west,  Anu  of  the  north,  and  Yadu  of  the  south.  All  were 
directed  to  govern  as  viceroys  of  PurU|  who  was  declared  monarch  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Y&du  had  several  sons,  and  amongst  bis  descendants  were  Krishna  and  Ba- 
l&r&ma,  the  allies  of  the  P&ndavas.  In  the  line  of  Puru 
came  Dushyantu,  who  was  adopted  by  his  cousin  Ma- 
rutta, and  had  by  Sakuntala,^  the  mighty  king  Bh&rata,  the  emperor  of  the  entire 
earth.  He  is  the  first  great  king  of  the  race,  and  to  this  day  India  is  known 
amongst  Hindus  as  Bh&ratavarsha,  or  the  country  of  Bh&rata.  Amongst  his 
descendants  come  Sahotra,  the  father  of  Hastin,  who  founded  Hastin&pura. 
Hastin  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Ajamlrha.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Hastin&pura  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Rikshu,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Samvarana.  Haryaswa,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Kila,  the  bro- 
ther of  Hikshu,  had  five  sons,  of  whom  their  father  said — "  These  my  five 
(panclia)  sons  are  able  (alam)  to  protect  the  countries,"  and  hence  they  were 
termed  Panch61as.  Even  thus  early  dissensions  existed  in  the  family,  for  we  find 
from  the  Mah&b&rata  that  the  Panch&las  expelled  their  cousin  Samvarana  from 
Hastin&pur,  which  was  again  recovered  by  his  son  Kuru,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  holy  district  of  Kurukshetra.'  In  the  Purdnas  the  possessions  of  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  the  Panchdlas  form  the  middle  districts  of  Bh&ratavarsha.     To  the 

^The  sons  of  Prachetas,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Druhya,  are  Bubseqttentlj  said 
(V.  P.  IV.,  119)  to  hare  been  the  **  princes  of  the  lawless  Mlechchas  of  the  north/'  while  the 
Idahabharata  callfl  them^'Vaibhojas,  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  carts  or  beasts  of 
burthen,  and  who  travel  on  rafts  ;  they  have  no  khigs."  As  king  of  the  south-east  he  should 
rule  over  Arakan  and  Ava,  but  nuiny  authorities  derive  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  also  from 
him  (Ibid,  m.)  '  The  legend  of  Dushyantu  and  Sakuntala  has  been  dramatised  by  EUlidasa 

in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Sakuntala,  or   "  Sakuntala  recognised  by  the  ring,"  the  scene  of  which 
is  Isid  in  the  Bi jnor  District.  (Bd.    Williams :  Hertford,  1 865. j  >  Near  Thanesar.^Cunning- 

ham,  Anc.  Geogh,  S3I« 
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Panchala  family  belonged  Drupada,  in  whose  reign  their 

possessions  were  divided.     Drona,^  with  the  assistance 

of  the  Pandavas,  conquered  the  entire  kingdom,  and  then  ceded  the  southern 

portion  to  Drupada.     Panchdla  at  this  time  would  seem  to  include  the  entire 

tract  of  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  Dehli,  from  the  Si>^alik  (Shiw&Iak) 

hills  to  the   Chambal.     In  the  southern  portion,  the  principal    cities  were 

Makandi  on  the  Ganges,  and  K&mpilya  or  Kampil  in  the  Farukhabad  District ; 

Ahichhatra  in  the   Bareilly  ( Bareli)  District  was  the  chief  city  of  northern 

Panchala. 

From  Jahnu,  the  son  of  Kuni,  was  descended  the  Rdja  Santann,  who  had,  by 

the  river  fjoddess  Gan^a,  the  ffreat  Santanava.     Sin- 
Raja  Santanu.  .      ,.        ,  ,  ,      .       1  .P  ,0,r 

tanu  m  his  old  age  desired  a  young  wito,  and  oantanava 
procured  him  such  a  one  in  Saty&vatf,  btlt  the  girl's  parents  refiised  to  give 
their  consent,  on  the  ground  that  Sdntanava  would  succeed  to  the  throne  before 
their  daughter's  son.  On  hearing  this,  S&ntanava,  to  please  his  father,  vowed  a  life 
of  celibacy,  and  gave  up  his  right  to  the  throne  to  the  offspring  of  Satydvati. 
Henceforward  he  went  by  the  name  of  Bhishma  or  "  the  dreadful,"  on  account 
of  his  dreadful  vow.  Satydvati  bore  two  sons,  Chitrdngada  and  Vichitravirya. 
The  first  was  killed  in  conflict  with  the  Gandharvas  or  inhabitants  of  the  hilly 
tracts  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  married  the  two  daughters  of  the  king  of  Kdshi 
(Benares).  Vichitravirya  died  without  issue,  and  his  mother  thereupon  applied 
to  his  half-brother  Bhishma  to  raise  up  sons  to  continue  the  line.  Bhishma's 
vow  of  celibacy  precluded  him  from  undertaking  the  task.  The  Rdni  Dowager* 
then  ordered  her  son  Vydsa  to  take  to  wife  his  half  brother's  widows.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  Pdndu  the  pale,  and,  by  a 
slave-girl,  Vidura. 

The  three  boys  were  brought  up  by  their  uncle  Bhishma,  who  on  their  com- 
ing of  age  set  aside  Dhritardshtra,  because  he  was  blind, 
and  Vidura  because  of  his  lowly  birth,  and  elevated 
Pdndu  to  the  rdj  of  Bhdrata.  Amongst  the  Sdtwatas  descended  from  Kroshtu 
son  of  Yddu  was  a  prince  named  Siira,  who  gave  his  daughter  Pritha  to  Bhoja 
or  Kunti-bhoja,  a  rdja  who  dwelt  on  the  Vindhya  mountains.  She  married 
Pdndu  and  bore  to  him  Yudhishthira,  Bhima  and  Arjuna,  who,  owing  to  Pdndu, 
from  a  curse  pronounced  on  him,  being  unable  to  procreate  children,  w^re  in 
reality  the  offspring  of  the  deities  Dharma,  Vdyu  (the  air),  and  Indra.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Pdndu,  Pritha  or  Kunti  had  a  son  (Kama)  by  the  divine 

^Satja  dhriti,  a  Panch&Ia  prince,  had  a  daughter  by  Uryasi,  whom  he  abandoned.  She 
waa  found  by  Raja  S&otanu,  who  brought  her  up  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Drona ;  she  bore 
to  him  Aflwatthama, — V.  P.  lY.,  146.  '  Satydyati  is  said  to  have  borne  YyiatL  or  Krishna- 

dwaipay&na,  the  relator  of  the  Vishnu  Par&na  to  Pardsara,  before  her  marriage  with  Santfino. 
He  also  was  therefpre  a  half  brother  of  Vichitraviryai  and  as  such  was  then  legally  entitled  to 
marry  his  deceased  brother's  widows. 
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Aditya  (the  sun,)  whom  she  exposed,  while  still  an  infant,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jamna.  He  was  found  there  by  Adiratha,  the  sAta  or  charioteer  of  king  Sdra, 
who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.^  P&ndu  had  a  second  wife  named  M&dri, 
who  bore  him,  by  the  twin  sons  of  Aditya  (N4satya  and  Dasra),  the  brothers 
Il&kula  and  Sahadeva.  P4ndu  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
rdj  by  Dhritar&shtra,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  R&ja  of  G&ndh&ra  (Pesha- 
war). She  bore  him  Duryodhana,  Duhs&sana,  and  other  sons  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  known  henceforth  as  the  Kauravas,  from  their  progenitor,  Euru, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  P^ndavas,  the  five  sons  of  P&ndu.^ 

The  youths  of  both  families  were  brought  up  together  in  Hastindpur,  and  were 
Early  life  of  the  Pan-     instructed  in  the  use  of    arms  by  Drona,  who  had 
dayas  and  Kauratas.  quarrelled  with  the  Panch&la  R&ja  Drupada,  and  taken 

up  his  residence  with  Bhishma.  Drona  made  one  condition  with  them,  that  ^n 
their  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  weapons,  his  pupils  should 
assist  him  in  fighting  against  Drupada.^  Yudhishthira  became  a  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  spear ;  Arjuna  was  the  most  famous  archer  of  his  time  ;  Bhima 
learned  the  use  of  the  club  ;  ^  Nakula,  the  management  of  horses,  and  Saha- 
deva became  an  expert  swordsman.  Arjuna  and  Bhfma  were  the  favourite 
pupils  of  Drona,  and  on  this  account  excited  the  jealousy  of  Duryodhana  and 
his  brethren  the  Kauravas.  The  military  school  soon  became  famous,  and  many 
sons  of  Rajas  flocked  for  instraction  to  Drona,  and  amongst  them  the  son  of 
the  B&ja  of  the  Bhils,  whom,  as  a  barbarian,  Drona  refused  to  instruct.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  the  Bhll  prince  set  up  an  image  of  clay  to  represent  Drona, 
and  learned  archery  by  practising  before  the  image.  On  seeing  this  Drona 
permitted  the  Bhil  to  continue  the  practice,  but  bound  him  by  an  oath  to  use 
the  middle  finger  alone  in  drawing  the  string,  hence  this  custom  is  said  to  have 
descended  amongst  the  Bhils  to  the  present  day.  Continuous  public  assaults 
of  arms  were  held  by  the  pupils  of  Drona,  with  whom  many  strangers^  tried 
their  strength. 

The  Kauravas,  according  to  the  compact  with  Drona,  first  attempted  the 

reduction  of  Panchdia,  but  were  unsuccessful.      The 

Pdndavas  however  succeeded,  and  this  added  to  the 

jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  their  cousins.     This  was  further 

^  See  Wheeler's  History,  1 ,  98.  <  For  a  f  aller  account  of  the  Mahabhiirata,  see  Wheeler's 

History  of  India,  Vol.  I.:  London,  1867;  and  for  a  translation  of  the  entire  poem»  see  Fanche ; 
Paris,  1863-70.  '  Drona  was  the  son  of  the  preceptor  fiharadiraja,  and  was  brought  up  by 

ills  father  with  Drupada,  son  of  Priehata,  the  Raja  of  Panchala.  When  both  grew  up,  Drupada 
treated  Drona  with  disrespect  and  continually  taunted  him  with  bis  inferiority,  as  a  mendicant 
Brahman,  to  the  position  of  himself  as  a  Eshatriya  Baja.  On  this  account  Drona  sought 
reyenge.  *  Hence  the  monoliths  bearing  Asok&'s  edicts  are  popularly  known  as  BHm  Sen 

he  gadd,  or  <  Bhim  Sen's  club.'  ^  Earna,  the  charioteer,  first  appears  in  public  at  one  of 

these  assemblies. 
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heightened  by  the  contest  for  the  post  of  heir-apparent  or  Yuvar&ja,  which 
was  conferred  on  Yudhiahthira  by  Dhritardshtra.  But  to  such  a  height  did 
their  contentions  go^  that  the  Maharaja  recommended  the  Pandavas  to  proceed 
for  a  time  to  Varan4vata  (Allahabad),  until  matters  could  be  arranged.^ 
There  Duryodhana  caused  them  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  smeared  with  lac  and 
other  combustible  materials,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the  P&ndavas  and 
t  their  mother  Kunti  in  it.*  From  this  fate  they  were  delivered  by  digging 
an  \inderground  passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vidura,  through  which  they 
escaped  unnoticed  to  the  great  jungle.  Here  they  met  with  many  adventures  : 
Bhima  subdued  the  Bakshasa  Hidimba,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  the 
cannibal  Asura  Y4ka,  who  used  to  devour  daily  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Ekachakra,  identified  with  the  modern  Ara  (Arrah). 

On  their  departure  from  Ekachakra,  the  Pandavas  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing swayamvarc?  of  Draupadi,  the  beautiftd  daughter 
of  the  Panch&la  king  Drupada.  They  proceeded  to  K&m- 
pilya,  the  residence  of  the  H6ja,  and  there  Draupadi  was  won  by  the'  prowess 
of  Arjuna,  who  struck  the  eye  of  the  golden  fish  through  the  chakrd  at  the  first 
discharge  from  his  bow.  The  catalogue  of  the  R&jas  attending  the  assembly 
la  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the  principal  kingdoms  of  those  days.  From 
Dw4rka  came  Krishna  and  B&lar&ma  ;  from  the  north-west  the  R&ja  of  Sindhu 
(Indus),  and  the  sons  of  the  R&ja  of  Gandh&ra  (^Pesh&war)  ;  from  the  east  came 
Vatsar4ja,  the  B^ja  of  Kosala  (Berar),  Jarasandha,  Kaja  of  Magadha  (Bahar)^ 
and  the  Raja  of  Paundra  (Bengal  proper) ;  from  the  south  came  the  B&ja  of 
Chhedi  (on  the  Narbada),  the  B&ja  of  Vir&ta  (Matsya),^  and  the  B&ja  of  Madra 
(Panj&b).  Draupadi  married  the  five  brothers,  and  returning  to  Hastin&pur 
it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  rdj.  The  Pandavas  took  the  western  half  known 
as  Rh&ndava-prastha,  and  founded  the  city  of  Indra-prastha  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  They  then  burned  the  forest  and  drove  out  the  Ndgas  and  their  Baja 
Takshaka  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  built  separate  houses  for  themselves. 
Draupadi  lived  in  turn  with  each  of  the  brethren,  and  it  was  agreed  amongst 

...      .,  them  that  "  if  a  brother  entered  the  house  of  another 

Arjuna's  exile.  i  .,    tx  !•  i      n^         i 

brother  while  Draupadi  was  dwellmg  there,  he  should 

depart  into  exile  for  twelve  years.**  Arjuna  broke  this  rule  first,  and  in  conse- 
quence set  out  from  Indra-prastha  to  visit  other  countries.  Amongst  the 
places  visited  .by  him  are  Hardw&r  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  had  an  intrigue 
with  Ulupj,  the  daughter  of  Vasuki,  the  Baja  of  the  N&gas.  He  then  went 
to  Mahendra  or  Malabar,  where  he  visited  Paraaurdm;^  and  next  to  Manipura 
^  There  is  good  reasoa  for  believing  that  thia  episode  of  the  exile  to  Yaran&Tata  is  an  inter- 
polation of  later  times.  '  See  V.  P.  IV.,  80.  >  The  swayamvara  ga^e  the  woman,  as 
the  prise  of  skill  and  valour,  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  competitors,  or  allowed  her  to 
choose  from  amongst  the  suitors  for  her  hand.  ^  A  kingdom  to  the  west  of  Muttra  iu 
Gwallar.          f  S«o  ViBhnii  Furioa,  iV.,  24. 
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where  he  married  Chitr&ngad&,  ihe  daughter  of  the  H&ja.  .We  then  find  him  at 

Dwdrka  in  the  Y&dava  country,  where  he  met  Krishna  and  B&l&rama,  and 

espoused  their  sister  Subhadra,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Indra-prastha. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  settlemetit  prospered  so  mnehy  that  Yudhish- 

thira  resolved  to  celebrate  the  roval  saorifice^  (ro- 
Conditioaof  Indra-praatha.      .     .  .  ,    ,  .  ^  . 

ja8utja)y  intended  as  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  aa  well 

.  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Yudhishthira  had  previously  subdued  many  of  the 
neighbouring  Rajas,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Bhima  and  Arjuna  had  visited 
Magadha  and  slain  J4rasandha.  To  complete  the  preparations,  Yudhrshthira 
sent  his  four  brethren  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  collect  tribute  from  all 
countries  for  the  space  of  a  year.  On  their  return  all  assembled  at  a  great  feast 
in  the  council  hall,  including  representatives  of  the  four  castes,^  when  the  arghcP 
was  presented  to  Krishna  as  the  most  important  personage  present  In  return 
for  this  Krishna  slew  Sisup&la,  R&ja  of  Chhedi,  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
the  sacrifice.  The  success  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  rij  induced  Duryo- 
dhana  to  plan  fresh  schemes  whereby  he  might  dispossess  the  P&ndavas.  For 
this  purpose  he  induced  his  father  to  invite  the  PAndavas  to  Ebistin&pur,  and 
there  inveigled  them  into  a  gambling  match  with  his  uncle  Sakuni.  In  the 
game  Yudhishthira  lost  his  kingdom,  his  brethren,  himself,  and  finally  his  wife 
Draupadi.  A  terrible  scene  then  ensued.  Draupadi  was  insulted  by  Duryodhana, 
and  at  length  released. by  his  father,  who  arranged  that  there  should  be  another 
game,  at  which  whoever  lost  should  give  up  his  r&j  and  depart  into  exile  for 
twelve  years  in  a  jungle,  and  one  year  in  a  city  in  <lisguise.  If  discovered  dar- 
ing the  year  they  lived  in  disguise  they  were  again  to  go  through  their  exile. 
The  P&ndavas  again  lost  the  game,  and  leaving  their  mother  Kunti  under  the 
care  of  Vidura,  set  out  into  exile. 

For  twelve  years  they  wandered  through  the  forest  with  Draupadi,*  occa- 
sionally visitinff  holy  places  and  living  on  the  £rame 
Exile  of  the  Pandavas.  "      ,  *        ,  ,  *    .  .  .     i    i 

they  shot  on  the  way.     Arjuna  visited  the  Himalayas, 

^  These  sacrifices,  as  obsdrved  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  underwent  seyeral  modifications.  The  original 
typct  or  the  coronation  banquet,  was  subsequently  converted  into  sacrificial  sessions  of  a  purely 
religious  character ;  then  came  the  Buddhists,  who  substituted  owcr  offerings  for  animals;  and 
finally  the  homa  (clarified  butter),  and  pdyaaa  (rice  and  milk)  came  in  with  the  Brahmanicat 
revival  in  the  ninth  century.  '  **  All  Brahmansand  Kshatriyas,  and  all  the  respectable 

Vaisyas  and  Sudras.  "  >  The  argha  is  an  offering  of  flowers,  milk  or  honey  still  made  to  idols, 

or  a  Brahman,  or  a  bridegroom  on  his  wedding  day.  ^  Draupadi  bore  five  sons,  one  to  each  of 

the  Pandavas  ;  the  son  of  Yudhishthira  was  Prativindhya ;  of  Bhimasena  was  Smtasoma  ;  of 
Arjuna,  Srutakirtti ;  Nakula  begot  Sat&nika;  and  Sahadeva,  Srutakarman.  In  his  notes  on  the 
history  of  Ka8hn^ir(As.  Res  XV.,  II.)  Prof.  Wilson  alludes  to  the  traditions  which  make  Kashmir 
the  native  seal  of  the  Pandavas.  Besides  the  history  of  Kashmir,  which  positively  asserts  that  S% 
kings  of  the  Kaurava  family  ruled  there,  Wilford  shows,  from  Hindu  authorities,  that  the  city  of 
the  Pandavas  was  in  the  ?alley  ;  and  even  the  Mahabharata  makes  "  the  holy  moaataiD  of  HimAyaf* 
the  birthplace  of  the  five  sons  of  Pandu, 
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where,  by  propitiating  Siva,  ho  became  possessed  of  powerful  weapons.  Whilst 
in  the  jangles  the  P&ndavaa  heard  that  the  Kauravas  had  been  captured  by  the 
Oandharvas  of  the  hills,  and  returning  good  for  evil  rescued  them  from  tl^eir 
enemies.  This  was  not  the  only  adventure  that  befel  them,  for  the  B^ja  of 
Sindhu,  passing  by  the  hermitage  of  the  Panda vas  during  their  absence,  saw 
Draupadi,  and  falling  in  love  with  .her,  carried  her  off,  when  she  was  with 
diflSculty  rescued  by  Yudhishthira.  For  th^  year  of  exile  in  disguise  the  P4n- 
davas  chose  the  city  of  B4ja  Vir&ta  (Matsya),  and  entered  into  his  service 
under  assumed  names.  They  remained  there  for  the  year,  and  defeated  an  attack 
of  the  Kauravas  and  the  B&ja  of  Trigarta  (Hill  State  of  Eotoch).  The  Pan- 
davas  then  disclosed  their  real  origin  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  R6ja,  con- 
firmed by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Uttara  with  Abhimanyu,  the  son  of 
Arjona  by  Subhadra.  At  a  council  held  immediately  after  the  marriage  feast, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Hastin&pur  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Indva-prastha.  Drupada  despatched  his  family  priest  on  behalf  of  the  Pan- 
davas,  and  Dhritarashtra  and  Bhishma  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  their  application ; 
but  Karna^  and  Duryodhana  were  intractable,  urging  that  they  had  discovered 
the  P&ndavas  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  year.  Sanjaya,  the  chario- 
teer of  the  Mah4r&ja,  was,  however,  despatched  to  the  P&ndavas,  but  the 
negotiations  ended  in  disappointment,  nor  did  Krishna  fare  better  in  his  efforts 
at  mediation. 

War  was  resolved  on  by  both  sides,  forces  were  collected,  and  every  prepa- 
ration made.  Both  Kauravas  and  P&ndavas  marched 
to  the  plain  of  Kurakshetra  near  Panipat,  and  there 
intrenched  themselves.  Bhishma  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Kauravas, 
and  Dhrishtadyumna,  son  of  Raja  Drupada,  filled  the  same  office  on  the  side 
of  the  P&ndavas.  Every  precaution  was  observed.  A  lake  lay  between  the  P4n- 
davas  and  their  enemies,  on  one  side  was  the  Saras wati  river,  and  on  the  other 
a  deep  trench  was  dug,  while  sentries  were  posted,  and  signs  and  passwords  were 
appointed  by  which  they  might  recognize  their  own  people.  A  challenge^ 
was  then  sent  by  Duryodhana  to  the  P&ndavas^  filled  with  the  most  insulting 
references  to  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  and  this  was  replied  to  by  Arjuna. 
The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  commanders  of  each 
army  for  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  war,  which,  however  disregarded  during 
the  war  in  individual  instances,  were  generally  adhered  to.^ 

^  Karna  owed  Arjona  a  grudge  on  account  of  Draupadi's  objecting  to  his  candidature  at  her 
9wayamvara  because  of  his  suspicious  parentage.  '  The  herald  charged  with  the  message  recapi- 
tulates all  the  wrongs  the  Findavas  had  snfEered  at  the  hands  of  their  coufiins,  and  dares  them  to 
take  rerenge;  io  &ct  the  harangue  is  something  of  the  nature  of  the  speeches  Fenimore  Cooper 
puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  American  Indian  heroes.  '  These 'Geneya'  rules  deserve  reproduction. 
Thej  are— (I)  We  agree  not  to  nuike  war  by  stratagem  or  treachery.  (2)  When  fighting  we  will 
fight  to  death,  but  when  we  leayo  off  we  may  visit  each  other,  hold  conference  together,  or  mess 
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The  battle  opened  with  the  usual  shouting  and  clangour  of  drums  and  eondi 
shells,  and  lasted  for  eighteen  dajs^  The  Pindava 
commander  remained  to  the  last,  but  on  the  tenth  day 
the  Kauravas  lost  Bhishma,  slain  by  Arjuna.  Bhishma  was  succeeded  by  Drona 
for  five  days;  on  his  death  Kama  assumed  the  command  for  two  days  only, 
when  he  also  was  slain.  S41ya  was  the  Kaurava  commander  on  the  last  day. 
The  narrative  of  the  battle  during  the  first  ten  days  is  little  more  than  a  des- 
cription of  a  succession  of  charges,  and  the  conversations  of  the  principal  actors 
on  the  day's  events.  On  the  twelfth  day  some  curious  tactics  were  displayed. 
The  Eauravas  were  drawn  up  as  a  spider's  web  and  entirely  surrounded  their 
enemies  until  relieved  by  Abhimanyu,  who  charged  them  repeatedly,  and  while 
doing  so  lost  his  life.  The  battle  was  then  renewed  by  torchlight,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  Drona  fell  at  the  hands  of  Drishtadyumna.  The  principal 
events  of  the  two  days  during  which  Earna  commanded  are  the'  fight  between 
Bhima  and  Duhs&sana,  when  Bhima  fulfilled  his  vow  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
Duhs&sana,  on  account  of  an  insult  olSered  by  him  to  Draupadi;  and  the  fight 
between  Arjuna  and  Kama,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  S&lya,  B&ja  of 
Madra,  who  commanded  on  the  last  day,  was  slain  by  Yudhishthira,  and 
but  three  warriors  were  left  to  the  Eauravas.  On -seeing  this,  Duryodhana 
concealed  himself  amid  the  bulrushes  in  the  lake,  but  was  discovered  and 
compelled  to  fight  with  Bhima.  Both  were  wounded  in  the  encounter,  and 
the  conflict  ceased.  The  P&ndavas  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  Eauravas,  but  during  their  absence  Aswatthama,  the  son  of  Drona, 
one  of  the  surviving  Eaurava  warriors,  entered  the  P^ndava  camp  and  slew 
not  only  their  general  Drishtadyumna,  but  also  the  five  sons  of  Draupadi. 
Duryodhana  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  field.  The  next  scene  represents  the 
reconciliation  of  the  P&ndavas  with  Dhritarashtra,  the  visit  of  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  deceased  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  cremation 
ceremonies. 

After  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  completed,  Yudhishthira  .proceeded  to 

Installation  of   Ynd-   Hastinapur,  where  he  was  installed  as  K4ja,  under  Dhri- 

hishthira.  tarAshtra,  and  attempted  the  celebration  of  the  great 

together.  (S)  We  will  spare  aU  dmmmers,  charioteers,  those  that  run  away  and  those  that  lay 
down  their  arms.  (4)  Horsemen  alone  shall  fight  with  horsemen,  ekphant  riders  with  the  same 
class,  footmen  with  footmen,  and  those  in  chariots  with  warriors  in  chariots.  (5)  When  warriors 
are  only  abasing  each  other  they  shall  not  also  use  arms.  (6)  No  ipan  shall  take  up  arms  against 
another  withoat  giving  him  warning.  (7)  When  two  combatants  are  engaged  together,  no  third 
person  shall  interfere.  These  nnique  rales  need  no  comment,  and  even  here  the  chronicler  is 
forced  to  say  very  often  « they  fonght  fairly  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  Uke  drunken  Asnras, 
they  forgot  all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting,  and  fell  to  in  great  confasion." 

^Before  commencing,  Yudhishthira  piously  asked  permission  of  his  preceptors  BhCshma  and 
Drona  to  attack  them. 
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aswamedha  or  horse-sacrifice.^  Arjuna  led  the  army  which  followed  the  horse 
with  many  adventures  for  one  year,  and  returned  sacoessfolly  to  Hastin&pnr, 
where  the  great  sacrifice  was  made  with  homa  of  curds,  milk  and  clarified  but- 
ter. For  some  time  after  this  all  lived  in  peace,  until  Dhritar&shtra,  mindful 
of  the  death  of  his  sons  at  the  hands  of  Bhima,  determined  to  separate  from 
the  Pandavas,  and  with  his  family  retired  to  the  jungles  oh  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  they  all  perished  in  a  jungle  fire.  From  Dw&rka,  too,  news 
came  of  the  death  of  Krishna  and  B&l&r&ma,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
a  cyclone.  Oppressed  by  these  disasters,  the  P&ndavas  resolved  to  abandon 
worldly  affairs,  and  gave  the  rdj  of  Hastindpur  to  Parikshit,  the  son  of  Abhi- 
manyu  by  ITttara,  and  grandson  of  Arjun,  and  the  rdj  of  Indra-prastha  to 
Ynyutsu,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Dhritar6shtra.  Then,  assuming  the  garb  of 
devotees,  they  passed  forth  from  the  city  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  reached 
the  Him&laya  mountains,  where  they  died. 

The  preceding  story  gives  us  the  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  first  great 
outpost  of  the  Aryan  immiirrants  after  they  passed 
the  Saraswati  to  Brahmarshi-desa,  or  the  land  of  the 
Rishis  or  Sages.  It  also  marks  the  commencement  of  the  Brahmanical  period, 
when  the  Brahmans  first  began  to  assume  the  exclusive  direction  of  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  and  the  permanent  distinctions  of  caste  began  to  be  established. 
The  Puranas  make  mention  of  Brahmans  being  descended  from  several  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Pandavas ;  of  others  it  is  said  that  they  were  progenitors  of 

1  The  aiwamedha  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  important  character  than  the  rajaaAjfa,  In 
the  former  the  mere  proposal  to  sacrifice  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  universal  soyereign^,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  mere  inaognration  ceremonies  of  a  new 
State.  In  the  aswamedha,  a  horse  was  taken  of  a  black  colour  or  '  of  a  pure  white  colour  like  the 
moon,  with  a  yellow  tail  and  a  black  ear/  and  was  allowed  to  run  loose  wherever  he  willed  for 
the  space  of  one  year.  The  K&ja  and  his  army  followed  the  horse  into  eveiy  country,  and 
wherever  it  went  the  Rajas  were  obliged  either  to  fight  or  submit.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  if  always  victorious,  the  R&ja  and  his  army,  acoompsnfed  by  the  other  R&jas  whom  he  had 
snbdoed,  returned  to  his  city,  where  a  grand  sacrifice  was  made,  at  which  the  horse  was  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  guests.  Before  the  sacrifice  the  principal  actor  and  his  wife  bathed,  and  then  the 
ground  was  measured  off  by  the  Rija  and  ploughed  by  him,  while  the  B&ni  sowed  a  portion  of  each 
kind  of  seed,  and  the  Brahmans  and  women  prayed.  The  ground  was  then  paved  with  golden 
bricks,  and  eight  pillars  and  a  canopy  were  erected  of  the  same  material.  Then  eight  large  pits 
were  dug  and  eight  ladles  made  for  the  homa  of  curds,  milk  and  clarified  butter,  in  which  skins 
■tufted  with  every  edible  vegetable  were  placed.  Water  was  brought  from  the  Ganges  by  the 
principal  gueets  and  their  wives,  on  whom  the  R&ja  in  return  bestowed  garlands  of  jewels,  and  gave 
them  betel -nut  to  eat,  and  at  last  a  fire  was  lighted  in  each  pit,  and  the  various  ingredients  for  the 
homa  were  presented  to  it.  The  B&ja  was  then  bathed  in  the  Ganges  water  as  well  as  the  horse ; 
the  horse  was  then  decapitated  and  opened  for  the  discovery  of  omens,  after  which  portions  of 
his  flesh  were  added  to  the  homa,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  (he  gaests.  The 
assembly  closed  with  the  ceremony  of  bathing  the  Raja  and  bis  wife  with  Ganges  water  by  the 
assembled  guests  and  their  wives. 
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representatives  of  the  four  castes.  The  sage  Vydsa  himself,  the  compiler  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Mah&bh&rata,  was  the  reputed  father  of  the  Kshatriya  P&ndar 
vas.  All  through  the  Yaidik  records  the  Brahman  is  held  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Kshatriya^  and  even  here  we  see  it  in  the  treatment  Drona  received  at  the 
hands  of  Drupada.  At  the  same  time  the  gradual  reversal  of  the  position  of 
the  two  classes  may  be  traced,  and  the  gradual  submission  of  brute  force  to 
intellect.  The  legends  also  show  the  processes  of  early  colonization.  When  the 
settlement  at  Hastin&pur  became  overpopulated,  a  colony  was  formed  on  the 
Jumna,  whose  first  care  was  to  bum  down  the  forest  and  drive  out  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  known  as  Nagas,  Daityas,  Asuras  and  Bhils.  The  conquerors  fre- 
quently took  to  themselves  wives  from  these  peoples,  or  were  adopted  into  their 
families.  The  form  of  government  was  a  patriarchal  despotism,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  family  rule  of  the  Yaidik  age  and  the  monarchical  insti- 
tutions of  later  times.  Submission  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  precep* 
tor  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  Polyandry^  was  practised,  as  well  as  the 
custom  still  existing  among  semi-aboriginal  tribes  such  as  J&ts,  Giijars,  Ahirs, 
P&sis,  Chamdrs,  Ac.,  of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased  kinsman.  The 
only  instance  of  satiy  or  the  burning  of  wives  with  their  deceased  husbands^ 
is  clearly  a  modern  interpolation.  Hunting  and  athletic  sports  were  the 
principal  amusements,  while  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  thechief  himself  marking 
its  dignity  by  ploughing  the  ground  with  a  golden  plough  at  the  great  sacrifice* 
Cattle,  too,  formed  a  great  porQou  of  their  wealth,  and  every  third  year  there 
was  an  expedition  to  the  forests  to  brand  all  the  calves  that  had  been  born. 
The  weapons  in  use  were  the  sling,  lasso,  spear,  club,  bow  and  sword.  Horse- 
manship was  considered  an  accomplishment,  and  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
Bija  was  an  office  of  high  rank,  and  only  held  by  a  confidential  servant  The 
uprohit  and  the  charioteer  frequently  appear  as  the  advisers,  ministers  and 
ambassadors  of  the  R&ja.  The  women  of  the  family  showed  themselves  in  public, 
and  were  present  at  the  great  feasts,  where  wine  and  flesh  were  freely  partaken 
of.  At  the  swayamvara^  women  were  allowed  to  choose  their  husbands  among  the 
suitors,  and  even  where  given  away  as  a  prize  to  the  victor  in  the  tournament, 
had  a  right  to  exclude  an  unwelcome  suitor  from  the  trial.  They  also  presided 
over  the  distribution  of  food  and  all  the  household  arrangements,  but  even  here 
the  mother-in-law  was  the  head  of  the  spindle-side.'  The  most  popular  vice 
of  the  Eshatriyas  was  gambling,  while  the  aboriginal  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
addicted  to  drunkenness.    Altogether  the  picture  still  presented  to  us  is  that 

^  At  the  tame  time  Panda  had  two  wiyes  and  Dhritar&shtra  had  only  one.  >  Witneaa 

the  story  of  the  mother  of  the  R&ja  of  Badravati,  who,  when  inyited  to  accompany  her  eon  to  the 
atweaudha,  replied  ^  I  will  never  quit  this  houBe ;  for  if  I  stir,  all  the  gooda  and  chattels  here 
will  be  used  np.  My  maids  and  servants  will  be  every  day  plundering  milk  and  grain  and 
batter,  so  that  when  I  return  half  my  property  will  be  wasted  or  stolen." 
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of  a  family  of  fair-oomplexioned  immigrants,  with  their  dependants  and  fol- 
lowers, settling  down  in  a  land  clothed  with  forest  and  inhabited  by  dark- 
skinned  wandering  tribes.  Their  chief  wealth  lay  in  their  cattle,  but  they 
brought  with  them  also  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Increasing  numbers  and  a 
settled  Ufe  carried  with  them  new  wants  and  modified  the  form  of  government. 
Each  colony  from  the  parent  stock  in  course  of  time  assumed  iftdependence,  and 
became  mindful  of  its  own  interests  alone.  Hence  numerous  petty  states  arose, 
which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  sought  each  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  until  one  became  paramount;  and,  whilst  permitting  a 
certain  amouni-  of  independence,  assumed  a  general  control.  Instead  of  the 
great  council,  where  all  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  and  even  respectable  Yaisyas 
and  Sudras  were  present  and  gave  their  opinions,  the  power  gradually  cen- 
tred in  the  H&ja  alone,  who  was  assisted  by  a  minister  and  a  commander  of  the 
forces.  When  the  numbers  were  small,  erery  one  who  might  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  State  had  a  voice  in  its  deliberations;  with  increas- 
ing civilisation  the  privilege  became  confined  to  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshat- 
riyas, until  the  former  became  supreme  as  the  spiritual  counsellors  and  trusted 
advisers  of  the  king.^ 

The  Vishnu  Pnr&na  continues  the  history  given  in  the  Mah&bh&rata,  and 
Subsequent  history  of    fro^i  i*  we  learn  that  Parikshit  had  four  sons,  Jana- 
Hastinapur.  mejaya,  Srutasena,  Ugrasenaand  Bhimasena.     From 

Janamejaya  came  Sdtanika,  whose  son  was  Aswamedhadatta  or  ^hd  who  was 
given  by  reason  of  a  horse -sacrifice.'  To  him  succeeded  Adhisima  Krishna, 
whose  son  was  named  Mchakru.  In  his  reign  the  capital  was  transferred  from 
Hastin&pur  to  Kaus4mbi,  in  consequence  of  the  former  city  having  been  swept 
away  by  the  Glanges.*  After  him  came  twenty-one  princes,  ending  with 
Kshemaka.  Giving  a  reign  of  18  years  each  to  these  princes,  their  dynasty 
would  end  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ. 

So  traces  of  the  ancient  Indraprastha  now  remain,  with,  perhaps,  the 
Sobeeqaent  history  of    exception  of  the  Nigambodh  Gh&t  immediately  outside 
Indraprastha.  ^he  northern  wall  of  the  city  of  Shdhjah&nabad.   GThis  is 

celebrated  as  the  place  where  Yudhishthira  caused  the  eight  pits  to  be  dug  for 
the  reception  of  the  homa  at  his  great  horse-sacrifice.^  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  traditionally  connected  with  the  space  between  the  kotila  of  Firiiz  Shah 
and  the  tomb  of  Hum&yun,  within  which  lies  the  fort  of  Indarpat  or  Fur&na 
Kila.    The  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  lying  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  its  present 

^  I  can  merely  give  a  most  meagre  outline  of  the  story  contained  in  this  wonderful  poem» 
but  feel  convinced  that  in  the  apparently  most  puerile  and  absurd  of  its  legends  there  most 
be  some  germ  of  fact,  which  a  careful  study  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  the  different  works 
bearing  upon  it,  would  discover,  and  afford  materials  for  a  genuine  '  History  of  India'  during 
ihe  Hindu  period.  '  Eaus&mbi  has  been  identified  with  Eosim  on  the  Jumna, near  Allahabad. 

Bee  the  volume  relating  to  the  Allahabad  Division.  >  Whteler's  History,  I.,  4S6. 
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conrse,  is  easily  traced  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.^  The  B&j&vali  and 
Bh&gavata  Pur&na  make  the  Indraprastha  line  of  princes  continue  in  the  family 
of  Arjona.  Kahemaka  of  Hastin&pnr  was  deposed  by  his  minister  Visarwa,  a 
contemporary  of  Sisunaga  of  Magadha.  Taking  the  birth  of  Parikshit  in 
1430  B.C.,  and  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1400  B.C.,  and  giving  18  years 
each  to  the  reigns  of  the  thirty  princes  of  his  line,  this  would  bring  the  revo- 
lution of  Visarwa  to  860  B.C.  Again,  adding  the  reigns  of  the  Nandas  (100 
years)  and  those  of  the  Saisundgas  (362  years)  to  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Chandragupta  (315  B.C.),  we  have  the  date  777  B.C.,  or  a  difference  of 
about  89  years,  which,  in  this  arbitrary  mode  of  calculating  the  duradon  of 
reigns,  is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  any  substantial 
error.  Visarwa  was  succeeded  by  thirteen  other  princes  of  the  same  family, 
ending  with  Madp&l,  who  was  slain  by  his  Rajput  minister  Mah4r6j  or  Mah- 
raje,  of  the  Gautam  clan. 

Mahraje,  who  is  probably  the  Maharaje  of  Firishta,  was  followed  by  four- 
teen princes  of  the  same  family,  ending  with  Antinai» 
Other  dynasties.  ^    .         .,.,.,        4     u-        •   •  f      xv    r       j 

who  resigned  his  kingdom  to  his  minister,  the  rounder 

of  the  Mayura  dynasty. '  The  last  of  these  princes,  B&j&p&Ia,  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  and  killed  by  the  B&ja  of  Eumaon,  called  Sak&ditya  or  ^  lord 
of  the  S&kas.'  Colonel  Tod  states  that  B&japala  invaded  Kumaon  and  was 
killed  by  Sakwanti,  who  seized  on  Indraprastha,  whence  he  was  expelled  by 
Yikram&ditya.  Regarding  the  identity  of  this  Yikram&ditya,  the  authorities 
are  conflicting.  ^^  The  Hindu  accounts  of  Yikram&ditya  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  regular  Paur&nik  histories,  but  only  in  separate  '  legends,  such  as  the 
Vikrama-charitra  and  others  mentioned  by  Wilford,*  all  teeming  with 
confusion,  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  genealo- 
gical tables  of  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar  lines  contain  no  such  name ;  neither  does 
it  occur  ^  among  the  few  notices  of  embassies  to  and  from  India  to  Syria  and 
Borne,  in  the  authors  of  the  west."  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  the  name 
of  Yikramiditya  and  the  Bactrian  Greek  Eukratides  ^^  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance both  in  sound  and  in  signification ;  while  the  epoch  and  the  scene  of 
their  martial  exploits  are  nearly  identical."  Following  up  this  train  of 
reasoning,  General  Cunningham  has  identified  the  Vikram&ditya  of  57  B.C. 
with  the  Hima  Eadphises  of  the  coins,  an  Indo-Scythian  prince. 

1  Arch.  Rep.  I,  136.  Dehli  is  now  beyond  the  limitB  of  these  FroTinceB,  and  its  history 
can  only  be  very  briefly  giren  here,  and  only  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  local  history  of  the 
Daab.  Mr.  Beglar's  survey  of  the  antiquities  of  Dehli  and  its  enrirons  will  be  found  in  Arch. 
Bep.  Vol.  IV.  '  Colonel  Tod^s  list,  Ward's  list  (L,  24),  and  General  Cunningbam's  list 

(.1.  A.S.  Ben.  VII.)  of  this  dynasty  are  given  in  Prinsep's  Essays,  IL,  2S9.  Tieilenthaler 
(Bernoulli,  I,I5S)  continues  the  list  through  Vikramiditya's  descendants,  through  the  Bala 
Bija  Tilokchand  and  a  Bengal  dynasty,  to  the  dynasty  founded  by  the  lord  of  Badordea,  who 
was  lucceeded  by  the  Chauhani«  f  As.  Bes.  IX,,  117.  ^ f  riosep,  I.;  187  ;  II.,  U9,  S60. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Sakas  the  name  of  Dilli  first  appears,  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  was  given  to  it  by  a  Raja  Dilli  or 
Dhilu,  its  founder^     Firishta  adopts  this  account,  and 
makes  R&ja  Dhilu  reign  for  some  time  and  succumb  to  the  arms  of  Raja  Phor  or 
Porus  of  Kumaon,  who  is  identified  by  Gteneral  Cunningham  with  the  Sakaditya 
of  the  R6javali.     The  overthrow  of  the  Sakas  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Vikram4ditya,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sakari,  and  established  the  era  dating 
from  57  B.C.,  which  is  still  iu  common  use  throughout  Northern  Hindustan. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  defeat  of  the  Saka  conqueror  of  Dilli  should 
be  placed  in  78  A.D.,  the  initial  date  of  the  Sake-era  of  Sahvahana,   and  the 
foundation  by  Raja  Dhilu  in  57  B.C.,  who  was  displaced  immediately  after 
by  an  Indo-Scythian  prince.     Tradition  declares  that  Dehli  was  deserved  from 
the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Vikram&ditya  to  its  being  rebuilt  by  Anang  Pal, 
the  first  Tomar  prince.     The  existence  of  the  iron  pillar  set  up  by  a   Raja 
Dhava  during  the  fourth  century,  and,  if  correct,  Jihe   identification  of  the 
Daidala  and  Indabara  of  Ptolemy  with  Dehli  and  Indarpat,  would,  however, 
at  least  show  that  it  was  inhabited  duruig  this  period.^ 

Some  slight  light  is  thrown  on  the  early  history  of  the  Upper  DuAb  from 

the  chronicles  of  the  Bilddhist  rulers  and  travellers. 
Buddhist  chroniclea.  .  .  .,,.."  -r\  i  i- 

'  Amongst  the  ancient  remains  still  existing  at  Debli  are 

two  stone  pillars,  bearing  the  edicts  of  the  great  king  Asoka.     One  of  these  was 

brought^  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak  from  a  place  called  Topur,  Tobra,  Tamera  or 

Nahera,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  district  of  Sdlaura,  not  far  from  Khizra- 

bad,  "  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ninety  kos  from  Dehli"  in  the  Saha- 

runpur  District.     The  second  pillar,  recently  reatored  and  standing  near  Hindu 

Rao's  house,  was  brought  by  the  same  ruler  from  Meerut.     Both  of  them  contain 

inscriptions  in  the  P41i  language,  written  by  order  of  Asoka  or  Priyadarsin,  who 

reigned  in  Magadha  or  Beharfrom  263  B.C.  to  223  B.C.     Similar  inscriptions 

are  found  on  the  Allahabad  stone  pillar  {ldt)y  and  on  the  rocks  at  Giruar  in  Kdthi- 

w&r ;  at  Kapurdigiri  near  Peshawar ;  at  Dhauli  in  Orissa,  and  at  Kdlsi  on  the 

Jumna,  in  the  Dehra  Dun,  a  short  distance  north  of  Khizrabad.     These  are 

^  See  on  tbU  point  Arch.  Kep.  I.,  140.  Tieffenfchaler  ^Bernoulli,  I.,  125)  has  the  same 
fttory,  but  gi^es  the  name  Risen.  '  *  Prinsep  has  translated  this  inscription  (Ess.  L,  320).  It 
records  the  erection  of  the  pillar  in  commemoration  of  the  victorious  prowess  of  Dhava,  who 
seems  to  hare  deceased  prior  to  its  completion.  Dhava's  forces  subdued  the  Vahlikas  on  the 
Sindha,  so  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  inscription, .  his  army  "  and  defence  on  the  south  of  the 
river  are  sacredly  respected  by  them."  Though  it  is  not  necessary  tfaat  Dehli  mast  have  been 
either  the  original  site  of  the  pillar,  or,  if  it  were  erected  there,  that  Dhava  had  his  residence  in 
Dehli,  yet  its  presence  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  inhabitants  in  tbe  place*  Mr. 
Prinsep  connects  the  Vahlikas  here  mentioned  with  the  Bactrian  Greeks  of  Balkb,  who  receded 
before  the  Scythians  to  the    south  of   the    Paropamisan  range.  ^In  A.  H.,  752  to  790* 

Frinsep,  Est.  I.,  324  ;  A.  H.,  757,  or  A.  D.  1356  -,  Cunningham,  Arch.  Bep.  I.,  161. 
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undoubtedly  authentic  records  showing  the  supremacy  of  the  Buddhist 
sovereign  of  Magadha  all  over  Hindustan,  from  Orissa  to  Peshawar,  Local  tradi- 
tion makes  the  K&lsi  stone  the  boundary  between  the  Huna^  on  the  north  and  the 
Emperors  of  Hindustan  on  the  south.  The  subject  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  Asoka's  rule  will  bo  more  fully  considered  under  the  notioe  of  Allahabad. 
Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  traveller^  who  visited  India  from  399  to 

413  A.D.,  does  not  mention  anyplace  between  Muttra 
The  Chinese  pilgrims.  ,  m     .i         tt  rm  %  -      /«oj     a  -rx 

and  laxila.     Hwen  Insang,  however,  in  634  A.U., 

passed  through  S thanes wara  (Thanesar)  on  his  way  from  Muttra  to  Srughna, 

and  may  have  passed  close  to  Dehli  if  proceeding  by  the  direct  road  along  the 

Jumna  or  by  Meerut,  which,  owing  to  its  being  a  station  of  one  of  Asoka^s 

pillars,  must  have  been  of  some  interest  to  a  Buddhist.    Neither  of  these  places  are 

noticed  by  him,  a  fact  which  would,  at  all  events,  show  their  small  importance  in 

the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.     At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Thanesar,  that  city 

was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  tributary  to  Harsha  Vardhana  of  Kanauj,  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  principality  of  Srughna;  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  which 

separated  it  from  Mand&vvar  in  the  Bijnor  District ;  on  the  west  by  the  Satlaj 

river  ;  and  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  near  P&kpatan  on  the 

Satlaj,  by  Bhatner  and  Narhol  to  Anupshahr  on  the  Ganges.  ^     It  therefore 

included  the  southern  portion  of  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  the  entire  district 

of  Meerut,  and  the  northern  half  of  Bulandshahr.     At  the  time  of  his  visit^ 

Hwen  Thsang  found  only  three  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Thanesar,  while  the 

Brahmanical  temples  numbered  one  hundred. 

Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  from  Thanesar  by  the  Gokantha  monastery  to 

Srughna,'  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 

which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains ; 

on  the  east  by  the  Ganges  ;  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  line  passing  through 

Muzaffarnagar;   while   the   Jumna  flowed  through   the   middle  of  it.      The 

capital  has  been  identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  the  village  of  Sugb, 

situated  in  a  bend  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 

sides,   on  the   old  road  from  Jag4dri  to  Saharanpur,    close  to  a  bungalow 

belonging  to  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.    This  agrees  with  the  pilgrim's  account, 

who  places  it  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna.     The  greater  part  was  then  in 

ruins,  but  the  foundations  still  remained,  and  showed  the  circumference  of  the  city 

to  have  been  something  more  than  three  miles.     It  possessed  fine  monasteries, 

containing  one  thousand  monks,  and  one  hundred  Brahmanical  temples,  besides 

numerous  stnpas  or  topes  containing  relics  of  Buddha  and  other  holy  men. 

The  site  would  appear  to  have  been  known  as    Mandal,  from  the  adjoining 

village  of  Mandalpur,  as  early  as  the  reign  "of  Firiiz  Tughlak. 

1  Translated  by  the  ilar.  S.  Beal:  Lond.,  1869.  »  Bee  Cunniogbam'a  Anc.  Geogb.,  329  ; 

Arch.  Bep.  11,  221.  ^  Arch,  Rep.  II.,  226. 
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In  1834,  Captain  Oantley  oommunicatecU  the  discovery  of  an  old  town  while 

clearinor  out  the  canal  bed  Bonth  of  the  Belka  falls. 
Old  town  near  Bahat.  _'^_  _  ,         .      ,      «  i  ,  t^.      .  r™ 

near  Bahat  or  Behat,  m  the  Saharanpur  Distnot.     The 

5ite  was  found  to  be  seventeen  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country, 
and  twenty-five  feet  below  that  of  the  modern  town  near  it.  Coins  and  other 
remains  were  discovered  in  the  shingle  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  canal 
water.  The  coins  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  of  Indo-Scythic  origin, 
containing  inscriptions  in  Arian  or  Bactro-Pali,  of  Semitic  origin,  also  transli- 
terated into  Indian  Pali  of  a  type  little  subsequent  to  the  characters  on  Asoka's 
pillars.  The  remains,  on  the  whole,  stamp  the  place  as  decidedly  Buddhist,  but 
"  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attribute  to  them  any  greater  antiquity  than  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era.''  The  discovery  is  further  useful  in  showing 
the  existence  of  towns  boasting  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  this 
early  period,  in  what  may  be  called  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Upper  Du&b.  The 
soil  on  the  site  contained  numerous  specimens  of  pottery;  bricks  of  a  largo 
size  and  an  unusual  shape  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  suit  the  circu- 
lar form  of  wells  ;  pieces  of  the  slag  of  iron,  smelting  furnaces,  arrow-heads, 
ornaments  and  beads.  The  extent  of  the  deposit,  too,  would  seem  to  denote  a 
town  of  considerable  extent ;  and  without  accepting  Bahat  either  as  the  centre 
or  positive  capital  of  the  kingdom^  for  whose  currency  the  coins  discovered 
there  **  were  designed  to  provide,  its  boundaries  might  be  conjectured  as  extend- 
ing down  the  Du4b  below  Hastinapur,  and  westward  beyond  the  latter  river 
to  some  distance  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  into  the  Panjdb." 

Returning  to  the  chronicles  of  Dehli,  we  find  it  universally  acknowledged 

bv  all  authorities  that  Dehli  owes  its  re-existence  as  a 
Tomars.  " 

capital  city  to   Anang   Pal,    the  first  prince  of  the 

Tomar  dynasty.'    This  event  t(*)k  place,  according  to  tradition,  in  736  A.D., 

and,  on  independent  evidence,  General  Cunningham  considers  this  date  ^^  as 

ij.  A.  S.,  Ben.,  (Jan.  1834;;   Prinsep's  Ess.  Vol.   I.,  73,  76,   112,200.  «  Mr.  Thomas, 

Prinaep'B  Ess.  I.,  204.  ^  Chand  Bardai,  the  celebrated  bard,  recounts  the  founding  of  Dehli 

by  Anang  F&I,  who,  guided  bj  a  happy  omen,  struck  an  iron  column  so  deeply  into  the  ground 
that  its  point  entered  the  head  of  Seshnitg,  the  king  of  the  Nagas  or  Indo-Scythians.  Upon  the 
stability  of  this  pUlar  was  to  rest  the  fortunes  of  the  Tomar  dynasty,  yet,  deceiyed  by  Takshak, 
the  brother  of  Seshnig,  Anang  Fal  was  weak  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  moved.  Anang  Pal  then 
sought  counsel  of  the  sage  Vyasa,  who  related  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  (J.  A.  S.,  Ben., 
XXXVII,  119 :  XXXVm,  1,  145,  161).  May  not  this  legend  have  a  foundation  in  fact,  that 
the  Indo-Scythim  rulers  of  the  north  had  still  considerable  influence  so  fax  south  as  Dehli,  and 
were  able  to  impede  the  colonizing  projects  of  the  Tomar  prince.  Kumaon  traditions  place 
the  KatyCiras  about  this  period,  whose  connection  with  the  Kators  of  Chitr61  and  the  Indor 
Scythian  princes  of  Kabul  will  be  noticed  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Bill  Districts.  I  will 
only  remark  here  that  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  V&sudeva,  the  successor  of  Kanishka  and 
Havishka,  the  Indo-Scytbian  rulers  of  Kashmir,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  eponymous  founder 
of  the  Kalyura  line  in  Kumaon,  known  there  as  Basdco. 
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beiug  established  on  grodnds  that  are  more  than  usually  firm  for  early  ludian 
history."  It  is  probable  also  that  shortly  afterwards  the  Tomars  transferred 
their  capita)  to  Kanauj,  which,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Musalm&ns,  they 
abandoned  for  B&ri  in  Oudh(1021  to  1051  A.  D.) ;  and  subsequently,  under 
Anang  Pdl  the  Second,  returned  to  Dehli  in  1052  A.  D.,  where  he  built 
Ldlkot  or  the  red  fort  near  the  Kutb  Min&r.  Tradition  asoribes  the  building 
of  Taragarh  near  Ajmer,  Indragarh,  Tejora  between  Giirgaon  and  Alwar, 
Achhnera  hetyreen  Bharatpur  (Bhtirtpoor)  and  Agra,  and  Sirsa,  to  the  sons 
of  Anang  Pil,  which  would  show  that  his  dominions  extended  from  H&nsi  on 
ihe  north  to  Agra  on  the  south,  and  from  Ajmer  on  tlie  west  to  the  Ganges 
on  the  east, — the  entire  tract  beyond  the  Ganges  being  at  this  time  held  by  the 
Katehriya  Rajputs.  Anang  P&l  II.  was  succeeded  by  three  other  princes  of 
the  same  family,  the  last  of  whom,  Anang  Pdl  III.,  was  conquered  by  the  Chauhan 
Prince,  Bisal  De  or  Visala  Deva. 

The  conquest  of  Dehli  by  the  Chauhdns  under  Vfsala  Devvif  took  place 
about  1 151  A.D.  The  Firiiz  Shah  pillar,  or  golden  Idl, 
already  mentioned  as  containing  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
has  an  inscription  of  this  prince,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.^ 
This  was  written  in  1164  A.D.,  to  commemorate  the  fortunate  Visala  Deva, 
the  son  of  Vella  Deva,  BAja  of  S&kambhari,  who  had  reduced  under  his  sway 
the  entire  country  from  the  Vindhya  to  the  Him&dri.  In  this  inscription  he 
urges  on  his  descendants  not  to  permit  their  '^  minds  to  be  void  of  exertion  to 
subdue  the  remainder,"  The  conqueror  appears,  however,  to  have  left  Anang 
Pdl  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Dehli  territory.  Someswara,  son  of  Visala, 
receivetl  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Anang  P41.  The  issue  of  this  union  was 
the  famous  Prithivi  of  Prithiraj,  also  known  as  Rai  Pithaura. 

Prithir&j  was  adopted  by  Anang  Pal  in  1169  A.D.,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  following  year  as  king  of  Dehli,  where  he  reign- 
ed for  22  years.     For  his  history  we  have  fortunately 
the  voluminous  poem  by  Chand,  known  as  the  Prithvi  Raj  Raesa  already  alluded 
to.     It  is  divided  into  several  books.     Mr.  Beames  has  translated  a  portion 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  Padraivati  in  the  fort  of  Samud  Sikhar  by  Prithirdj, 
and  the  fight  between  him  and  Shih&b-ud-din,  and  the  entire  work  is  now  being 
printed.     The  Chandel-Chauhan  war  has  been  mentioned  under  the  notice  of 
Mahoba,*  and  the  chapter  on  Kanauj  will  be  found  under  Kanauj.     Dehli  was 
captured  by  the  Musalmdns  in  1193  A.D.,  and  with  this  date  commences  the 
Musalm&n  occupation  of  Eastern  India ;  and  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  trespass 
upon  the  work  so  well  done  by  Elphinstone  and,others,  this  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  districts  of  the  Upper  Du&b  will  close  here  where  the  Musalman 
historian  Firishta  and  his  editors  commence  their  histories.     I  w;ill  merely  add 
»  Prinsep'B  Essays  by  Thomas  I.,  325  j  As:  Res.,  VI[I.,  130.       •  Gazetteer,  I.,  526. 
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^hsLt  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  local  traditions,  and  leave  the  general  his- 
tory np  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Elphinstone 
and  Elliot. 

Connected  with  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  India,  there  is  no  one  of 
whom  more  wild  legends  are  recorded  than  Sipah  iS&l&r 
Masaud,  the  prince  of  martyrs.  He  is  'the  popular 
hero  of  the  Musalm&n  romances^  occupying  in  them  the  position  of  the  P^ndava 
Arjuna  in  the  Hindu  poems.  S&l&r  Masaud  was  the  son  of  Sdlar  S&hu/  brother 
of  Mahmud,  and  was  bom  in  Ajmer*  in  1014  A,D.,  while  his  father  was  living 
there.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  led  an  expedition  against 
Raw&l,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Throughout  his  life  he  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple that  "no  faith  should  be  kept  with  unbelievers."  When  Mahmiid  permitted 
the  ransom  of  the  idol  of  Somnith,  though  the  money  was  paid  by  the  Hindus, 
the  youthful  fanatic  persuaded  Mahmud  to  break  his  word,  and  broke  the  idol  into 
pieces.  To  such  a  degree  was  his  influence  felt,  that  several  of  the  old  servants 
of  Mahmud  retired  from  the  court  in  disgust,  so  that  Mahmud  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  exile  his  favourite  by  sending  him  on  an  expedition  to  Hindustan. 
Masaud's  force  captured  Multdn,  where  he  remained  during  the  rains,  and  then 
advanced  to  Ajudhiya.  Delighted  with  the  climate  and  the  sport,  he  remained 
there  until  the  end  of  the  following  rains,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Here 
he  was  reduced  to  great  straits  in  his  contest  with  Raja  Mahip41,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Ghazni,  by  whose 
aid  he  entirely  defeated  the  Hindus.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Dehli,  S&l&r  Masaud 
proceeded  to  Meerut,  where  the  princes  of  that  place  acknowledged  his  supre- 
macy, and  received  again  their  possessions  as  tributaries  of  the  Musalm&ns. 
Rai  Ajip&l  of  Kanauj  in  the  same  manner  is  said  to  have  done  homage  to  the 
Musalmdn  leader.  From  Kanauj  he  made  a  ten  days'  march  to  Sfttrakh,^  which 
is  described  as  lying  in  the  centre  of  India;  "  it  had,  moreover,  good  hunting 
grounds,  and  was  a  sacred  shrine  of  the  Hindus."  Hence  he  made  expeditions 
to  Benares,  Muttra  and  Gopamau,  and  eventually  *  suffered  martyrdom'  at 
the  hands  of  the  Hindus  at  Bahraich  in  1033  A.D.  Within  the  next  three  cen- 
turies the  tomb  of  this  warrior  had  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  we  read 
of  Sultdn  Muhammad-bin-Tughlik  proceeding  to  Bahr&ich  to  make  offerings  at 
the  shrine  in  1343  A.D.,  so  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
popular  legends  regarding  this  pioneer  of  Muhammadan  conquest  in  Eastern 
India. 

^  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  existed,  or,  if  so  much  must  bo  conceded,  whether  his 
exploits  are  founded  on  historical  facte.  In  the  Mir-dt-i-MasUdi,  which  gives  an  account  of  hit  life, 
facts  and  fiction  are  strangely  combined,  and  the  greit  actions  of  other  men  are  unscrupulously 
appropriated  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  (Dowson's  Blliott,  II.,  514).  ^  Sunday,  2lBt  Shaban,  405 

A.H.  '  Identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  Besakh,  a  name  of  Sahet  or  Ajudhiya. 
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Some  furtlier  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  power  amongst  the 

Hinda inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Doab  darinor  the  Musal- 
Local  tradition.  .  .  .  ,,,,,,,.. 

man  oocapation  may  be  gathered  from  local  traditions. 

In  the  three  upper  districts  of  the  Du&b,  Pundirs,  Gautams,  Gaurs,  Gahlots 
and  Tagas  were  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  ;  subsequently,  large  immigra- 
tions of  Jats  and  Gujars  took  plaoe  from  the  west  The  Tagas  received  their 
lands  for  the  aid  rendered  by  them  to  Bdja  Janamejaya  in  his  great  snake  sacri- 
fice. Here  again  we  have  local  confirmation  of  the  contests  between  the  Aryan 
colonists  and  the  Indo-Soythic  tribes.  Raja  Ahibaran  (the  snake  coloured) 
founded  Baran  in  the  Bulandshahr  District.  His  dynasty  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  Dors,  who,  under  their  leader  Hardatta,  occupied  the  Dudb  from  Kol 
to  Meerut,  where  he  constructed  forts  to  guard  the  boundaries  of  his  territory. 
The  Dors  were  followed  by  the  Mewatis,  and  they  again  by  the  Bargujars  in  the 
southern  districts,  and  these  latter  now  form  the  characteristic  element  amongst 
the  Rajput  population  of  Bulandshahr.  The  Dors  fell  with  the  advent  of  the 
Musalm&ns  and  the  pressure  of  immigrant  races  from  the  west  In  the  Aligarh 
District  they  have  been  replaced  by  Chauhans,  Pundfrs,  J&dons  and  Porachs. 
It  would  be  useless  repetition  to  give  any  further  details  here,  as  they  belong 
properly  to  the  local  history  of  each  district. 

From  the  Jesuit  traveller  Tieffenthaler  we  learn  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
•  The  Upper  Dudb  in  the  1^*^  century  the  Siibah  of  Dehli  contained  the  Sirkars 
eighteenth  century.  of  Dehli,   Budaon,   Sambhal,   Kumaon,    Saharanpur, 

Bewari,  Sarhind  and  Hissar  Firoza.  In  the  Sirk&r  of  Dehli  were  Baran  with 
a  brick  fortress,  Bhagpath  (Bagpat)  situated  between  two  rivers,  Barnanva 
(Barndwa),  Pouth  (Puth),  Danoor  (Dankaur),  Schacarpour  fShikarpur), 
TandaBh4gban  (Tanda),  Tilbegampour  (Tilbegampur),  Zaharsa  (Jharcha)  with 
a  brick  fort,  Cjevar  (Jewar),  Zazhana  (Jhanjhana),  Djelalabad  (Jalalabad) 
lying  between  two  rivers,  Djelalpour  Serot  (Jal&Ipur  Sarwat)  between  two  , 
rivers,  Dassna  (D&sna),  Dadaritaha  (D&dri),  Sikandarabad,  Sarava  (Sar&wa) 
with  a  brick  fort,  Gharmuctessor  (Garhmuktesar)  with  a  fort  built  of  bricks, 
Cot4na  (Eutana),  C&ndela  (KAndhla),  Cassna  (K4sna),  Earkh&d  (Karkho- 
da^,  Kikar  Ehera  (Eankar  khera),  Louni  (Loni)  with  a  brick  fort,  Meraih 
(Meerut)  with  a  fort  constructed  of  the  same  material,  Haschtnapour  (Has- 
tin&pur),  and  Hapour  (H4pur).  In  the  list  under  Sirk&r  Sah&ranpur,  the 
names  of  the  parganahs  are  alone  given,  and  these  are  identified  in  the 
district  notice.  Passing  from  the  country  to  the  people,  I  shall  now  give 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Upper  Duab  during  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  will  thus  show  the  predisposing  influences  which 
led.  to  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  power  into  the  heart  of  India,  as  well  as 
give  the  general  history  necessary  to  understand  the  local  annals  of  each 
district 
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The  declioe  of  the  Mughal  Empire  may  be  said  .to  commence  from  the 

death  of  Aurangzeb,  for,  though  the  seeds  of  dissolution 

Decline  of  the  Mughals.  j     .       i'  •         ?u        i     x     i,  j         x        i. 

were  sown  durmg  his  reign,  the  plants  nad   not  yet 

appeared,  and  the  fruit  was  not  gathered  for  some  half  a  century  afterwards*^ 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  British  merchants  commenced  the  formation 
of  their  settlements  in  Bengal ;  the  Persian  trader,  Saadat  Khan,  founded  the 
hereditary  vazirship  of  Oudh  ;  the  Sayyids  of  Barha  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  Dis- 
trict came  into  prominent  notice  ;  the  Bangash  family  obtained  possession  of 
Farukhabad  ;  the  Marhattas  of  the  Dakhin  began  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Hindustan  ;  and  the  Bohillas  and  other  adventurers  flourished  and 
fell.  Aurangzeb  died  at  Ahmadnagar  in  February,  1707,  without  making  any 
provision  for  a  successor ;  and,  perhaps  animated  by  his  example,  his  sons  at 
once  commenced  to  fight  amongst  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  throne. 
Their  names  and  those  of  their  descendants  are.  given  below: — 

AURANGZEB.  (died  1707).      • 

/wn5j??'flf*??wT%         KambalMb                    Muazam  or  BahMur  Shah                                 Akbar. 
(killed  at  Agra,  1/07).  (knied  at^  (died  at  Labor,  1712).  ^ ^ 


Uaidarabad, 


All  Tabar     Bedar    Walaja 
(mordered.  Bakbt     (killed  at 
1S12).      (kUledat    Agn, 
Agra,       17117). 


,  xxBiuaraoaUy          ^                                                                                       i  ■ 

^,             ^^^^'              I                    I                    1                   I        dangbter.  Nlkobalyar 

I                             KhaJIsta  Azlm-as-  Muiz-na-din      Rad-ul-  (Lmpriaoned, 

dab                         Akbtar  or  Bban  (killed  or  Jahao-  Eadar  (kill-  1720). 


Jahaii  Shab    at  Labor,     dar  Shab    ed  at  Labor, 
(killed  at        1712).       (marderod,       1712). 
Labor,  i  17 13). 


Al»:ud-       1707).  3K,nfl  1712).  I  , ^ 

din  (blind-  (mardered.  »    .  '  I  1  I 


•^•'™-  "»)•     or   Mulum- 


/Alamtrir*    Ibrahim,      Rafl-ud-        Baft-ad- 
II    immier-    (<l»«d  In       darajat         daulab 
ed.l769).      P'-l*")-    (diod,  1720).  (died,  1730). 

AH  Oaabar 
(Shah  Alam, 
blinded,  1768) 


mad  Shab 
(died,  1748), 

Ahmad 

Shah 
(blluded, 

1764). 

r^  — > 

I  I                  I 

Hmnaynn  Earim-nd-     Farmkbaiyir, 

Bakbt  din,  (mur-       (kUled,  1720). 

(blinded,  dered,  1712). 
1712). 

This  catalogue  of  the  descendants  of  Aurangzeb  and  the  fates  that1>efel  them 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  disorder  and  anarchy  of  these  troubled 
times. 

^  An  it  is  impossible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  do  more  than  giro  an  outline  of  the 
principal  events  of  local  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  for  farther  in- 
formation on  the  general  history  of  these  ProTinoes  during  the  eighteenth  century  :~^i^dr-i</-ifii. 
iahherinyoi  which  one  volume  was  translated  by  Colonel  J.  Briggs  :  London,  0.  T.  F.  1832 ;  and  two 
Tolames  by  a  French  renegado  named  Mustafa ;  Tarikh-i-Afudafari ;  Aamad-ua-Saadat ;  Shah 
AloMMamah,  a  work  by  S.  Baza  Khan  and  Muhammad  Hashim,  known  as  Kh6fl  Khan,  all  as  yet 
la  manuscript ;  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum  :  London,  1798  ;  Grant  DufTs  Mahrattav,  8  vols. :  London, 
1834  ;  Jonathan  Scott's  Hindustan;  Fraser'sLlfo  of  Skinner ;  Francklin's  Life  of  George  Thomas : 
London,  1805  ;  Hamilton's  Rohillas :  London,  1787  ;  Eeene's  Mogul  Empire  :  London,  1866  ; 
Priosep's  Ameer  Khan :  Calcutta,  1882  ;  Sleeman's  Ramblesand  Becollections  of  an  Indian  Official: 
London,  1837  ;  L.  F.  Smith's  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Regular  Corps,  commanded  by  European 
Officers,  in  the  service  of  Native  Princes  :  Calcutta,  circa  1801. 
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Muhammad  Azam,  who  was  nearest  to  the  Emperor's  camp,  took  possession 
Accession  of  Bahadur    ^f  ^^^   treasure  and  marched  up<m  Agra.     He  was, 
Shah,  1707  A.  D.         however,    anticipated   by   Azim-us-shan,  the  son    of 
Prince  Muazam,  who  invested  the  city  on  his  father's  behalf  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter  in  Kabul.     Mnazam  by  forced  marches  joined  his  son,  and  the  rival 
armies  met  On  the  plain  of  Ajaju  close  to  Agra,  where  a  desperate   battle  was 
fought  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1707,  in  which  Prince  Azam  and  his  sons  Bedar 
Bakht  and  Walajah,  were  slain,  and  Muazam  assumed  the  imperial  power  with 
the  title  of  Bah&dur  Shah.     K&mbaksh,  who  set  up  for  himself  in  the  Dakhiu^ 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Haidarabad  in  1709,  and  with  him  ended  all  opposition   to 
the  new  Emperor.     Bahadur  Shah  was  not  slow  to  reward  those  who  had  exerted 
themselves  in  his  cause.     The  battle  of  Agra  was  won,   in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  energy  displayed  by  a  contingent  of  Barha  Sayyids  from  the  Muzaffar* 
nagar  District,  who  had  taken  aervice  with  Azim-us-shan  in  Bengal  ;  and  when 
the  latter  wasconfirmednnhis  government,  he  made  S.  Abdullah  Khan,  one  of 
the  principal  Sayyid  leaders,  his  deputy  at  Allahabad,  while  S.  Husain  Ali,  a 
younger  brother,  was  made  vice-governor  of  Patna.     These  men  were  sons  of 
S.  Abdullah  Khan,  so  much  renowned  in  Ajmer  under  the  name  of  Miy4n  Kban. 
Bahadur  Shah  died  at  Labor  in  1712  A.D.    For  a  few  days  A*zim-us-shaii 
attempted  to  retain  in  his  own  hand  the  considerable 
Jahindir  Shah  1712-13     p^^er  he  exercised  during  his  father's  life-time^  but 
perished  in  the  attempt.     Again,  Khajista  Akhtar,  with 
the  title  of  Jah'&n  Shah,  reigned  for  a  few  days,  but  both  he  and  his  brother, 
Rafi-ul-Kadr,  were  slain  by  the  adherents  of  their  brother  Muiz-ud-din,  who 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Jah&nd&r  Shah.     His 
first  care  was  to  remove  all  possible  competitors  for  the  throne  out  of  his 
way,  and  for  this  purpose  he  put  to  death  the  children  of  Prince  Azam  and 
Prince  Kambaksh,  and  demanded  the  person  of  Farrukhsiyar,  the  youngst  son 
of  Azim-us-shan,  from  S.  Husain  Ali,  then  at  Patna.     The  Sayyid,  who  owed 
80  much  to  the  father,  was  reluctant  to  obey  the  order ;  and  learning  the  state 
of  affairs  at  court,  where  Jahdnd4r  Shah  was  alienating  all  his  supporters  by  the 
cruelty  of  bis  acts  and  the  devotion  that  he  showed  to  his  Hindu  mistress  Lai 
Kuar,  Husain  Ali  resolved  to  make  one  bold  attempt  at  power  for  himself  and 
the  family  of  his  former  benefactor.  He  levied  a  large  force  in,  Bengal  and  oom- 
municated  his  designs  to  his  brother  at  Allahabad.     The  latter  at  first  attempted 
to  dissuade  his  brother  from  such  a  rash  undertaking,  but  seeing  that  Husain 
Ali  was  resolved  to  persevere,  at  length  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  con- 
spiracy.    S.  Abdullah   intercepted  the  revenues   of  Bengal   as   they   passed 
throGgh  Allahabad    to    Dehli,   and  thus  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
equipped  a  considerable  force,  and  converted  the  artillery  of  the  fort  into  a 
powerful  field  battery. 
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In  the  meantime,  Jahandar  Shah  despatched  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
cavalry,  with  a^complement  of  artillery,  to  attack  the 
Sayyid  forces  at  Allahabad  before  they  coald  be  joined 
by  the  Bengal  rebels.  Abdullah  knowing  his  own  weakness  shut  himself  up  in 
the  fort  of  Allahabad  with  one  half  of  his  force,  whilst  he  sent  the  remainder 
under  his  younger  brothers  to  harass  and  distress  the  enemy,  and  thus  give 
time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  imperial  army  contrived  to  elude 
their  opponents,  and  invested  the  fort,  but  had  hardly  begun  their  preparations  for 
the  assault  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Du&b  flying  columns, 
whilst  a  sally  was  made  from  the  fort,  which  ended  in  their  total  rout.  Alarmed 
at  this  victory,  Jah&ndar  Shah  tried  to  detach  Abdullah  from  the  service  of 
Farrukhsiyar  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  movement,  the  young 
prince  had  already  arrived  at  Allahabad  with  S.  Husain  Ali  and  a  numerous 
following,  including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  his  father. 
Jah&nddr  Shah  then  despatched  his  son,  Aiz-ud-dfn,  with  another  army,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Sayyids.  Aiz-ud-din  advanced  as  far  as  Kadjuwa  on 
the  Ganges ;  but  although  he  possessed  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  on  their  first  attack,  abandoned  his  camp 
and  baggage  into  their  hands.  Early  in  November  the  Emperor  advanced  in 
person  towards  Agra,  and  met  the  Sayyid  forces  close  to  the  city,  where  he  was 
totally  defeated,  and  fled  to  Dehli.  On  the  accession  of  Farrukhsiy&r  to  the 
throne,  S.  Abdullah  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Kutb-ul-Mulk,  and  received  the 
Farrukhsiyir  171S— 1719  Command  of  7,000  horse,  with  the  office  of  Vazfr,  whlist 
^'  ^'  his  brother,  8.  Husain  Ali,  was  named  Ihtimam-ul« 

Mulk,  and  was  given  a  similar  command,  with  the  offices  of  Amir-ul-Umara  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  S.  Husain  AH,  after  some  successes  in  Udepur,  received 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Dakhin,  whilst  his  brother  remained  at  Dehli  to  watch 
over  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Sayyidfl,  anxious  to  strengthen  their  faction,  obtained  for  their  master 
the  hand  of  a  Hindu  princess,  and  it  was  for  his  services  in  enabling  Farrukh- 
siydr  to  consummate  this  marriage  that  Gabriel 
Hamilton,  a  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
settlement  on  the  Hiigli,  procured  a  grant  of  the  24-parganahs  for  his  employers. 
The  Sayyids  became  all  powerful,  but  quarrels  soon  arose  at  court,  and  a 
coalition  was  formed  against  them,  in  which  the  Emperor  joined,  forgetful  of 
iheir  services  and  jealous  of  their  power.  When  this  become  known,  the 
younger  brother  came  from  the  Dakhin ;  and,  uniting  their  forces,  the  Sayyids 
deposed  Jah4nd&r  Shah  (1720  A.  D.)  and  r^sed  Hafi-ud-darajat,  the  son  of 
Bafi-ul-Kadr,  to  the  throne.  Bafi-tid-darajat  died  after  a  short  reign  of  three 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Rafi-ud-daulah,  who  also  died  within 
the  year.    The  Sayyids  then  raised  to  the  throne  Prince  Boshan  Akhtar,  with  the 
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title  of  Muhammad  Shah.  He  soon  gave  signs  of  a  vigooi*  which,  had  it  been 
foreseen  y  would  assuredly  have  consigned  him  for  ever 
to  the  obscurity  from  which  he  had  been  raised. 
Intriguing  with  Niz&m-ul-mulk,  Muhammad  Amir  Khan  and  others,  he  tacitly 
approved  of  the  removal  of  the  Sayyids.  Husain  Ali  Khan  was  assassinated  in 
the  Emperor's  camp  in  the  year  1720  A.D.,  while  his  personal  troops  were 
defeated  and  scattered.  On  hearing  of  these  events,  Abdullah  raised  a  brother 
of  Hafi-ud-daulah  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Sult&n  Ibrahim,  and  exerted 
his  utmost  vigour  to  colleot  an  army  and  supplies  from  all  quarters.  In  the 
meantime  the  old  landholders  of  the  Upper  Du&b,  whose  villages  he  had  seized, 
rose  on  all  sides  and  expelled  his  agents;  and  finding  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
them  or  restore  order,  the  Qujars  and  J&ts  fought  amongst  themselves  and  plun- 
dered their  neighbours.  By  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  Abdullah  was  able 
in  a  fortnight  to  march  against  Muhammad  Shah,  and  being  joined  on  his  way  by 
Chur&man,  the  leader  of  the  J&t  colony  who  settled  in  the  Agra  subah  in  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb,  he  gave  battle  to  the  imperial 
forces  near  Hasanpur,  between  Agra  and  Dehli,  on  the 
20th  October,  1721.  The  Sayyid  forces  were  here  completely  routed.  Abdullah 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  by  poison  three  years  afterwards,  and  with  him 
ended  the  power  of  this  remarkable  family. 

Beyond  the  rise  of  the  Jdts,  who  murdered  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Agra, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  now  independent  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhin  with  the 
Marhattas,  there  are  few  events  of  local  importance  to  detain  us  during  the 

^     .   ^  remainder  of  Muhammad  Shah's  reign.    The  Mar- 

17SS--17S6  A.  D.  ,    ..       .     1  .      .        , 

hattas  took  part  as  mercenaries  in  the  wars  between 

the  more  powerful  nobles,  and  acquired  such  influence,  that  Nizam-ul-mulk 
conceived  it  to  be  of  advantage  to  him  to  employ  them  against  the  provinces 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  They  invaded  M&lwa  and  expelled 
the  imperial  governor ;  and  advancing  thence  by  Bundelkhand  (see  Bundel- 
KHAND,  Gazetteer,  Volume  I.),  they  threatened  Allahabad,  and  routed  the 
governor,  Muhammad  Khan  Bangash,  in  several  encounters.  i)mboldened  by 
their  successes,  and  finding  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  by  their  enemies,  of  pur- 
chasing their  forbearance^  attended  with  little  danger  and  much  profit,  the  Mar- 
hattas in  1732  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  Agra ;  and  in  the  two  following 
years  so  harassed  the  Du&b,  that  the  Emperor  bribed  them  with  the  gift  of  Mfilwa 
and  Gujar&t,  territories  they  had  oonqtiered  with  the  sword  and  still  held  in 
A  D  ^^^^  gr^P«     Saidat  Khan's  slight  success  near  Sada- 

bad,  in  ^e  Muttra  District^  served  for  a  time  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Marhatta  invasion ;  but  not  until  the  Marhattas  had  an  opportunity  of 
sacking  the  environs  of  the  capital  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  union,  the  councils  of  the  Emperor  were  distracted  by  the  private 
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quarrels  of  his  nobles,  and,  in  consequence,  Eumr-ud-din  Khan,  the  Vazir, 
was  permitted  to  wreak  bis  long-cherished  vengeance  on  the  Sayyids  of  B&rha 
by  sacking  J&nsath  in  1737,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rohillas. 

The  next  important  event  is  the  sack  of  Debli  and  the  surrounding  villages 
by  N^ir  Sbah  in  1738,  and  the  general  massacre  and  plunder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  On  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Upper  Du&b  was  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  anarchy  and- confusion  existing  at  Dehli.  The  army  was  disorganised,  the 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  only  districts  spared  by  the  Marhattas  were  now 
visited  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Persians.  The  Marhattas  on  the  south,  the 
J&ts,  Sikhs,  and  wandering  Afgbdn  bands  on  the  west,  and  the  Bohillas  on  the 
east,  all  agreed  in  considering  the  Du&b  an  enemy's  country, — a  fit  object  for 
spoliation.  The  death  of  the  Marhatta  leader,  B6ji  Rao,  in  1740,  promised  for 
a  time  to  relieve  the  empire  from  those  troublesome  invaders,  but  B&l&ji  Bao  had 
scarcely  seocired  his  position  as  B&ji  Bao's  successor  than  he  applied  himself  to 
the  affairs  of  Hindnst&n.  He  began  at  once  to  organise  an  expedition  against 
the  Dn&bj  from  whieh  he  was  only  prevented  by  an  insurrection  in  his  rear. 
Mtiwa  was  again  granted  as  a  sop  to  the  Marhattas,  whilst  Niz&m-ul-mulk 
became  absolutely  independent  in  the  Dakhin,  with  his  son,  Ghdzi-ud-din,  now 
son-in-law  of  the  Yazir,  holding  the  chief  power  at  Dehli.  The  Bohillas,  too, 
under  Ali  Muhammad  threw  off  all  pretence  at  allegiance ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Dehli  was  again  attacked  from  the  north  by  Ahmad,  the  leader  of  the  Abd&li 
or  Dur&ni  tribe  of  Afgh&ns,  who  was,  however,  obliged  to  retire.  Muhammad 
Shah  died  ii^  1748,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ahmad  Shah. 

Ahmad  Shah  made  Ghdzi-ud-din  Eban  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Abul 
Mansur  Safdar  Jang,  the  Qovernor  of  Gudh,  his  Yazfr,  and  calling  in  the  J&ts 
and  Marhattas,  and  a  large  contingent  under  E&yam  Khan  Bangash  of  Fa- 
AhxDAd  Shah,  1748^1754    rukhabad,  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Rohillas.    Gbazi- 
'^•^"  ud-din  retired  to  the  Dakhin,  and  died  at  Aurangabad. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  high  ofiioe  by  his  nephew,  Shahab-ud-din,  son  of  Firoz 
Jang,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Niz4m.  Shah&b-ud-din,  on  his  uncle's  death, 
assumed  the  name  of  Gh&zi-ud-din  and  the  title  Aamad-ul-mulk,  and  commenced 
the  quarrel  with  Safdar  Jang  which  ended  in  the  latter  being  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Yazir,  which  was  conferred  upon  Aziz-ud-din,  son  of  tbe  late  Kumr*- 
nd-din,  and  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  of  Ghdzi-ud-din.  He  is,  however,  better 
known  by  the  name  Intiz&m-ud-daulah  Ehan  Kh&nan.  Gh&zi-ud-din  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  by  Agra  and  Muttra,  and  attacked  the  JAts  of  Bhartpur 
who  had  befriended  Safdar  Jang  in  his  distress.  The  Emperor  and  his  Yazir 
conceiving  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  ridding  themselves  of  their  over- 
active and  overbearing  Commander-in-Chief,  intrigued  with  the  Jats  ;  but  their 
treachery  being  discovered^  Ghdzi-ud-diu  marched  upon  Dehli,  seized  and  blinded 
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tiie.  Emperor,  and  raised  Prince  Aziz-nd-dfn,  son  of  Muiz-ud-din  and  grandson 
of  Bahddur  Shah,  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Alamgir  II.  This  happened 
in  the  month  of  July,  1 754. 

Safdar  Jang  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shiijah- 
ud-daulah.    In  1756,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  again  invaded  Hibdust&n  and  sacked 
Alamgir,  II.  1764-69     Dehli.     He  removed  Ghazi-ud-din  from  the  viz4rat,  and 
'^'^'  appointed  the  young  prince,  Ali  Gauhar,  to  succeed  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  marched  against  the  J4ts  ;  where  Gh&zi-ud-din  so  distin- 
guished  himself  that  the  Abdali  restored  him  to  the  vizarat  before  his  depar- 
ture. The  sack  of  Muttra  and  the  plunder  of  Agra  are  the  two  most  noteworthy 
events  connected  with  this. year's  history  of  these  provinces.  Gh&zi-ud-din, 
on  the  departure  of  the  Afghans,  became  once  more  supreme  at  Dehli,  and 
Najib  Khan  was  ousted  firom  his  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief,  whioh 
was  conferred  upon  Ahmad  Khan  Bangash  of  Farukhabad.  {Several  attempts 
were  now  made  to  unite  the  BohUlas,  the  Oudh  chief,  and  the  Jats  in  a  league 
against  the  Vazir,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the  caase  of  Ali  Gauhar  and  free- 
ing the  Emperor  from  the  tyranny  of  Gh&zi-ud-din ;  but  the  dread  of  the 
Marhatta  allies  of  the  Vazir  obliged  them  to  decline  engaging  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  Ali  Gauhar  fled  to  Lucknow,  and  the  Marhattas  invoded 
the  Du&b,  driviilg  Najib  Kh&n  to  take  refuge  in  his  fort  at  Shukart&r, 
near  the.  confluence  of  the  Sol&ni  and  the  Ganges,  and  eventually  overran 
the  whole  of  Bohilkhand.  Alarmed  at  these  successes,  Shujah-ud-daulah 
joined  with  the  Bohillas  in  repellling  the  Marhattas,  and  defeated  them  at 
the  fords  of  the  Ganges.      During  this  time  Ali  Gauhar  had  proceeded  to 

.   _  Bengal,  with  the  intention  of  driving  out  Jafar  Ali 

Ali  Gauhar  in  Bengal.  o    /  «-> 

Khan,  who  had  been  raised  to  power  by  the   British, 

and  establishing  himself  there.  He  crossed  the  Karmnfaa  in  1759  A.D.,  but, 
repulsed  in  his  attacks  upon  Patna,  retired  to  Allahabad,  where  he  remained 
until  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  reached  him.  Ghazi-ud-din,  on  hearing 
of  the  repulse  of  his  Marhatta  allies  and  the  approach  of  the  Afghans,  had 
caused  the  Emperor  to  be  assassinated.  The  AbdAlis  in  the  mean  time  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  one  half  the  Marhatta  army  under  D&t£ji,  and  utterly- 
dispersed  the  remainder  under  Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  after  which  they  retired 
*■  to  Antipshahr,  where  they  encamped  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Both  sides 
now  prepared  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan.  Ali  Gauhar  was  writ- 
ten to  and  installed  as  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Alam.  The  viz&rat 
was  conferred  upon  Shiijah-ud-daulah,  and  the  Bohillas  and  Najib  Khan  were 
urged  to  assist  the  great  Musalmdn  confederacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hindus 
and  their  allies  were  not  idle  :  Gh4zi-ud-din  roused  the  Jats  of  Bhartpur,  and 
the  entire  resources  of  the  Marhatta  nation  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
'Sadasheo  Bhau  as  Commander-in-Chief.     Before  the  close  of  the  rains  the 
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Marhattas  had  not  only  occupied  Dehli,  but  had  driven  in  the  Afgh&n  outposts 
along  the  Jumna,  and  between  it  and  the  hills,  destroying  the  entire  garrison, 
of  Kiinjpura  and  other  fortified  towns.  This  success  was  shortlived,  for  when 
the  rains  ceased,  Ahmad  Shah  crossed  the  Jumna,  and,  on  the  6th  January, 
1761,  completely  routed  the  Marhattas  at  Pdnipat,  where  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Marhattas  retired  from  Hindustan, 
Kajib  Khan  was  made  Amir-ul-Umara,  Shujah-ud-daulah  continued  as  Yazir, 
and  Prince  Mirza  Jaw&n  Bakht  represented  his  father  at  Dehli. 

We  left  Shah  Alam  at  Allahabad  in  1759,  where  he  had  retired  after  his 
Shah  Alam,  1760-1788    ^^st  Unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Bengal.     Collecting 
^•^'  another  army  in  the  following  year,  he  again  invaded 

Bengal,  and  though  worsted  in  two  engagments,  laid  siege  to  Patna.  In  this 
attack  he  was  assisted  by  a  party  of  French  under  the  Chevalier  Law.  The 
siege  was  raised  by  the  efforts  of  Captain  Knox,  and  all  subsequent  attempts 
were  repulsed.  Shah  Alam  again  took  the  field  in  1761,  but  met  with  no  better 
suocess,  and  at  length  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  which  he  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad  and  Korah,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  £260,000  a  year 
from  the  revenues  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  this  the  Diwdni  of  Bengal,  Behar 
and  Orissa  was  conferred  on  the  English.  Shah  Alam  fixed  his  residence  at 
Allahabad,  but  here  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shujah-ud-daulah,  Nawwab  of  Oudh, 
who  kept  him  for  two  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement,  sometimes  at 
Lucknow,  sometimes  at  Allahabad,  and  sometimes  at  Benares.  The  Naww&b, 
under  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  again  attacked  the  British  in  1765  at  the 
ILarmn&sa,  where  he  was  utterly  routed,  and  further  negotiations  were  entered 
into,  T^hich  can  be  more  correctly  detailed  with  the  history  of  the  Benares  Pro- 
vince. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  introduction  to  connect  the  general  history 
.  of  the  Upper  Du&b  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
with  the  local  history  of  the  latter  half,  which  alone 
is  the  object  of  the  remainder  of  this  notice.  The  portions  of  the  Upper  Dn&b 
comprising  the  present  districts  of  Sahdrunpur,  Muzaffarnagur,  Meerut  and 
the  northern  parganahs  of  Bulandshahr,  were  known  as  the  Biwani  or  Baoni 
Mah&l,  from  its  containing  52  (bdwan)  parganahs  or  fiscal  sub-divisions.  This 
tract,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  formed  the  j&gir  of  Intiz&m-ud-daula 
Khan  Kh&Bdn,  the  minister  of  Ahmad  Shah.  When  Gh&zi-ud-din  resolved  to 
depose  Ahmad  Shah,  he  despatched  Najib  Kh&n,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  partisan  leader  in  Rohilkhand,  with  a  body  of  Mughal  troops  to 
occupy  the  country  about  Sah&ranpur.  Najib  Khan  was  an  Afgh&n  of  the 
Kumrkhel  tribe,  who  had  in  his  early  youth  come  from  the  mountains  of 
Kandahar  to  seek  his  fortunes  under  his  uncle  Bish&rath  Khan.  With  him 
he  entered  the  service  of  Ali  Muhammud,  of  the  tribe  of  Boh,  who  was  then 
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settled  in  Katehir,  and  received,  in  reward  for  his  services,  a  smBiljdgtr  in  the 
north-west  of  Rohilkhand,  in  the  district  now  known  as  Bijnor.  Here  he 
became  independent,  and  received  the  daughter  of  Dfindi  Kh&n,  another  Bohilla 
leader,  in  marriage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  Safdar  Jang  and  the 
Emperor,  when  the  former  called  upon  H&fiz  Rahmat  Khan,  the  Bohilla  leader, 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  them,  and  the  latter  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  simply  withdraw 
his  forces,  the  Emperor's  agents  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  induce  the 
Rohilla  8ard&rs  to  enter  his  service.  Najib  Ehdn,  who  then  commanded  one 
hundred  horse,  was  the  only  one  who  accepted  the  bribe  ;  but  when  the  private 
soldiers  saw  that  large  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who  adopted  the  Em- 
peror's cause,  they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Najib,  who  soon  found  himself 
in  command  of  two  thousand  men.i  In  the  battle  of  Eotila  (or  Eohtala), 
which  shortly  afterwards  took  place,  Najib  Eh6n  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  slew  with  his  own  hand  Indargir  Gosh&in,  the  leader  of  Safdar  Jang's 
forces.  In  reward  for  this  exploit,  he  received  Sahfiranpur,  Biirh&na,  and  all  the 
villages  of  the  Sayyids  of  Barh&,  in  jdgir.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Gh4zi-» 
ud-dfn  chose  Najib  to  represent  him  in  the  Du6b;  and  to  still  further  attach  him 
to  his  interests,  promised  him  the  remainder  of  the  districts  bordering  on  his 
jdffir,  then  held  by  Intiz&m-ud-daulah. 

Najib  Khan,  after  the  downfal  of  Ahmad  Shdh,  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
new  Emperor,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  those 
in  power,  that  when  Ahmad  Shah  Abd&li  invaded  Dehli 
and  permitted  Alamgir  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  Najib  E^han  was  made 
Bakshi  of  the  empire,  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  revenues.     It  is  saki  that 
Najib  Khan,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  office,  expelled  the  females  c^ 
Gh&zi-ud-din's  household  from  their  home ;  and  this  act  so  enraged  the  Y azfr  that^ 
on  the  departure  of  Ahmad  Shah,  he  invited  the  Marhatta  leaders  Raghun&th 
Bao  and  Malhar  Rao  Holk&r  from  the  Dakhin,  and  joining  them  with  his  own 
forces  from  Farukhabad,  attacked  the  royal  army.     For  five  and  twenty  days 
repeated  actions  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Najib  Khan  was  con- 
firmed in  his  jdgr/r,  whilst  Gh&zi-ud-din  remained  at  Dehli.    This  was  a  hollow 
truce,  and  each  of  the  combatants  eagerly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  crush 
the  other.    It  was  to  Sikandarabad,  then  in  the  possession  of  Najib  E^han,  that 
^  ^  the  Prince  Ali  Gaufiar,  afterwards  known  as  the  Em- 

1759  A.  D.  ' 

peror  Shah  Alam,  fled  when  he  escaped  from  the  hands 
1  This  act  of  Najib  Khan  led  to  a  mtsanderstandiog  between  Dundi  Eh&n  and  Haflz  Bah. 
mat  Kb&D,  which  nearly  broke  out  into  open  war.  The  latter  accused  the  former  of  conniring  at 
Najib  Khan's  practical  contrarention  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  between  Safdar  Jang  and  the 
Bohillas,  and  led  a  force  against  Bisauli,  a  jd^  belonging  to  DOndi  Kh4n  ;  bat  friends  inter- 
Tcning,  it  was  ahown  that  Dundi  Ehio,  though  father-m-laW|  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
Najf b  Khan's  acts. 
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of  Gh&zi-nd-din.  Najib  Khan  allotted  the  young  prince  a  monthly  income  of 
£5,000  for  his  expenses,  and  treated  him  with  every  respect,  and  endeavonred 
in  every  way  to  induce  the  Bohillas  and  others  to  assist  him.  Hearing  of  these 
intrigues,  Ghazi-ud-din  again  called  in  the  Marhattas  to  assist  him  in  destroying 
his  hated  rival  and  resuming  the  jdgir;  and  these  formidable  allies,  under  Jan- 
koji  and  D&tdji,  arrived  at  Dehli  in  1759.  Najib  Khan  intrenched  himself  on 
the  Qimges  at  Shukart&r,  and,  in  his  turn,  solicited  aid  from  the  Rohillas  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Oudh,  whose  combined  forces  marched  from  Bareilly  in  November, 
1759,  and,  on  reaching  Hasanpur,  heard  that  the  Marhattas  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the  river.  Bakshi  Sardar  Khan  was  at  onoe  despatched  to 
oppose  them,  and  others  were  directed  to  follow.  On  his  arrival  at  Sabalgarh 
the  Bakshi  found  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  already  crossed,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  fort,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements.  ^  On 
their  approach  the  enemy  retreated ;  and,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Ahmad 
Shah  from  K&bul,  consented  to  execute  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  of  no  long 

continuance.    Ahmad  Sh&h,  marching:  sAons  the  foot 
Ahmad  Shah.  ?  o  o 

of  the  hills,  crossed  the  Jumna  opposite  Sah&ranpur 

and  entered  the  Du&b,  where  he  was  .joined  by  Najib  'Khan  and  the  other 
Bohilla  chiefs,  and,  crossing  the  Jumna  at  B&gpat,  defeated  the  Marhattas 
and  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Najib  Khan  was  again  appointed  Bakshi  of  the 
£mpire  and  guardian  of  the  Prince  Mirza  Jawan  Bakht,  who  then  repre- 
sented Sh4h  Alam  at  Dehli.  We  next  hear  of  Najib  Khan  intriguing  with 
Shiija-ud-daulah  against  the  Afgh&ns  of  Famkhabad ;  and  again,  in  1746,  defend- 
ing the  Du&b  against  the  Bhartpur  J&ts,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tappal 
The  Jits  in  the  Du£b.  ^^  tl^^  Aligarh  District.  The  J  its  had  previously  been 
in  possession  of  these  districts,  but  had  been  expelled 
by  Ahmad  Shah,  who  parcelled  out  the  Du&b  amongst  his  Eohilla  allies.  The 
fief  of  Sikandra  was  conferred  on  Najib  Khan,  and  thus  his  possessions 
became  nearly  conterminous  with  the  present  Meerut  Division.  The  Jits  now 
sought  to  recover  their  authority  in  the  Du&b ;  and  in  the  campaign  against 
them,  Najib  Khan,  from  the  smallness  of  his  force,  thought  it  best  to  retire 
northwards.  Suraj  Mai  followed  with  a  small  force  as  far  as  Sbahdara  on  the 
Hindan,  in  the  Meerut  District,  where  there  was  an  old  hnntingseat  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  main  body,  under  his  son  Jaw&hir,  occupied  Sikandra.  Whilst 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  at  Shahdara,  Suraj  Mai  and  his  party  were 
surprised  by  a  squadron  of  Mughal  horse,  who  succeeded  in  killing  the  whole 
party,  including  their  leader.  The  head  of  Suraj  Mai,  displayed  as  a  standard 
struck  such  terror  amongst  the  Jats  in  the  battle  that  followed,  that  they  were 

thoroughly  routed  and  driven  back  to  their  own  country.     Six  months  afterwards 



iThe  Slyir-ul-lfatakheim  sUtes  that  the  Marhattos  crossed  the  Ganges,  destrojed  1,800 
vUIageBi  and  obliged  the  Rohillas  to  fly  to  the  hills  o<  Kamaon. 
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Jaw&hir  Mai  renewed  his  attacks  on  Dehli  with  the  aid  of  Malhar  Rao  Holkar^ 
and,  surrounding  the  citjr,  cut  off  all  supplies  of  grain.  Najib-ud-daulah  forti- 
fied the  city  as  well  as  he  could,  called  in  his  Duab  levies  and  his  allies  the 
JElohillas,  and  wrote  to  Ahmad  Shah,  at  Kandahar,  for  assistance.  At  the  same 
time  the  Sikhs  took  advantage  of  Najib's  absence  to  invade  Sah&ranpur  ;  and  as 
they  even  threatened  the  Bohilla  country,  the  Rohilla 
leaders  despatched  at  once  a  force  of  6,000  horse  to 
expel  the  Sikhs,  and  with  the  main  body  marched  towards  Pehli.  Jaw&hir  Mai 
and  Malhar  Rao,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  llohillas  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Ahmad  Shah  on  the  other,  at  first  redoubled  their  attacks  on  Najib  KJian's  small 
force ;  but  when  the  reinforcements  approached  nearer,  Malhar  Rao  marched  off 
to  his  own  country,  and  the  Jdts  to  Dig.  Relieved  from  these  enemies,  NajIb 
Khan  again  devoted  his  attention  towards  organising  an  expedition  against  the 
Farukhabad  Pathdns,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  a  large  Marhatta  force  under 
Madhoji  Sindhia,  Tukaji  Holkar,  and  Ramchandra  Ganesh,  to  invade  the  Cen- 
'  tral  Du&b.     Zabita  Khan,  the  son  of  Najib,  was  sent  as  his  representative  to 

the  Marhatta  camp ;  but  before   anything  could   be 
accomplished,  Najib  Khan  died  at  Hdpur  in  the  Meerut 
District,  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Najibabad,  and  deposited  in  a  mauso- 
leum erected  to  his  memory. 

Z4bita  Khan  escaped  from  the  Marhatta  army  and  joined  his  father's  forces, 
t'^en  encamped  near  Farukhabad,  by  whom  he  was 
received  and  acknowledged  as  chief,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  half  brothers  Malu  and  Kalu.  The  Farukhabad  Pathans  now  joined  with 
the  Marhattas,  and  induced  Shah  Alam  to  leave  Allahabad  and  proceed  to  Dehli 
(December,  1771,)  under  their  joint  protection ;  and  at  the  same  time  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  Z&bita  Khan  from  assuming  the  power  and  influence  which 
his  father  had  so  long  enjoyed.     Faizuilah  Khan,  Rohilla,  whose  sister  had 

.   _  married  Z&bita  Khan,  was  employed  to  dissuade  tho 

1772  A.  D.  7  r    j» 

latter  from  attempting  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pathan-Marhatta  confederacy ;  but  disregarding  advice  and 
threats  alike,  Zabita  Khan  proceeded  towards  Dehli^  and  encamped  at  Shu- 
kart&r.  The  royal  army  now  approached,  the  Marhattas  in  the  van  and  the 
imperial  troops  under  Mirza  Najf  Khan  in  the  rear.  Zdbita  Khan  drew  out 
his  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  his  entrenchments  and  offered  battle  to  the 
Emperor's  troops.  The  combat  was  bloody,  the  Rohilla  leaders,  Sa&dat  Khan 
and  Sayyid  Kh&n,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  former  being  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball,  his  troops  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  of  the  entire  Rohilla  forpe 
was  followed  by  the  plunder  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  stores  and  military- 
chest  The  Alarhattas  appropriated  the  spoil  to  their  own  use,  and  crossing 
the  Ganges,  captured  Najibabad  and  Najfgarb,  while  the  royal  army  martbed 
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upwards  though  the  Dnkh,  and  e:s:pelled  all  the  Rohilla  garrisons  excepting 
Ghausgarh.  The  family  of  Z4bita  Khan  fell  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  and 
amongst  them  his  eldest  son,  named  Ghal&m  K&dir,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
transmuted  into  aharam  page  by  the  Emperor's  order,  and  who  lived  to  exact  tf 
fearful  revenge  for  the  injury  done  him.  In  the  meantime,  Zabita  Khan  intri- 
gued with  the  Marhattas,  who  agreed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  dignities  in 
consideration  of  his  advancing  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  money  having 
been  paid,  the  Marhattas  proceeded  to  Dehli,  and  after 
a  bloody  contest  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  took 
possession  of  the  ciiy«  Z&bita  Khan  was  pardoned  and  presented  with  a  dress 
of  honour^  and  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  government  at  Sah&ranpur,  but 
was  officially  confirmed  in  the  appointments  of  Bakshi  of  the  empire  and  Amir- 
nl-TJmara  so  long  held  by  his  father.  Najf  Khan,  however,  still  remained 
nominally  Commander-in-Chief. 

Z&bita  Khan  remained  for  some  time  at  his  forts  of  Ghausgarh,  Shukart&r 
and  Paihargarh,  reducin^the  country  to  order,  and  establishing  his  authority 
amongst  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Gtijars  and  Pundfrs,  who  during  the  recent 
troubles  had  assumed  an  independent  attitude.  The  Sikhs  from  the  west,  too, 
engaged  much  of  his  attention ;  but  having  once  brought  his  affairs  into  order,  he 

conceived  himself  at  IjJberty  to  withhold  the  stipulated 
1776  A.D.  .,        /.         1  1  1  ,  .  . 

tribute  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  prepared  to  resist 

any  attempts  to  levy  it  by  force  of  arms.    Abdul  K&sim  Kh&n  was  sent  against 

him ;  and  Z&bita  Khan,  then  posted  in  Ghausgarh,  marched  out  and  offered  the 

imperial  troops  battle.    A  desperate  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Emperor's 

army  was  on  the  point  of  proving  victorious,  when  a  body  of  Path^n  horse, 

which  had  been  planted  in  an  ambuscade,  rushed  out,  and  attacking  Abdul 

K&sim's  forces  in  the  rear,  utterly  discomfited  them.    The  commander  himself 

was  slaisi,  and  but  few  of  his  troops  escaped. 

Inflamed  by  his  success,  Z&bita  Kh&n  now  took  large  bodies  of  Sikhs'  into  his 

pay  ;  and  resolving  to  persist  in  his  rebellion,  actually  threatened  Dehli  itself  with 

a  siege*    The  imperial  troops  under  Mirasa  Najf  Kh&n  were  then  engaged  in  the 

J&t  oountryi  from  which  they  were  recalled,  and  the  Emperor  himself  prepared  to 

lead  them  against  the  rebel ;  but  first  resolving  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by 

diplomacy,  he  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of  Baja  Dya 

lUun;  the  Goshdin  leader,  Hfmmat  Bah&dur;  and  the 

Oudh  envoy,  Lat&fat  Kh&n ;  in  advance  of  the  imperial  army  to  Ghausgarh. 

Though  they  failed  to  induce  Z&bita  Kh&n  to  abate  one  whit  of  his  pretensions, 

yet  the  Emperor  was  so  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  mpture,  that  on  the 

1  It  is  laid  that  Zibita  Khan  not  only  formed  alliances  with  the  principal  Sikh  chiefs,  but 
even  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Sikh  religion,  and  became  a  conyert  to  their  faith.  (Francklin's 
Sfaah  Anlomi  71.) 
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mere  semblance  of  submission  he  pardoned  the  rebel  and  confirmed  him  in 
his  government.  In  addition  to  this,  Mirza  Najf  Kh&n  took  the  Pa  than' s  sister 
to  wife,  and  his  follower,  Najf  Kiili  Khan  (a  converted  Bajpiit),  married  Zabita's 
daughter. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1778)  that  Walter  Reinhard,  also  known  as  Sumru 
or  Sombre,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  country  adjoin- 
ing Zdbita  Khan's  lands,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Sardhana  in  the  Meerut  District.  The  Kashmiri  Abdul  Ahid  Khan,  known 
by  his  title  of  Nawwab  Majad-ud-daulah,  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to 
Z&bita  Kb&n's  alliance  with  the  Sikhs;  but  so  well  did  he  keep  his  connivance 
secret,  that  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  imperial  army  raised  to  expel  the 
Sikhs  from  Sirhind  in  the  following  3'ear  (1778-79).  The  Prince  Imperial,  Ja  wan 
Bakht,  accompanied  the  army,  which  was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  Majad-ud-daulah,  was  surprised  by  a  Sikh  force 
at  Patiydla,  and  driven  back  to  Panipat.  The  Sikhs  then  divided  into  several 
parties,  and,  crossing  the  Jumna,  entered  the  Upper  Dij^b,  where  they  committed 
everywhere  acts  of  cruelty,  devastation  and  death.  Mirza  Najf  Kh&n  was 
again  sent  for  to  take  the  place  of  Majad-ud-daulah,  now  disgraced  and  impri- 
soned, and  with  the  titles  of  Zulfakdr-ud-daulah  and  VakiM-Matlak,  became 
absolute  director  of  all  affairs  at  Dehli. 

At  the  commencement  of  1780,  preparations  were  made  to  take  the  field 

^g^if^st  the    Sikhs,   who  now  for  some  months  had 
1780  A.D.  ^      .         .  ' 

remained  in  possession  of  the   Du&h.     A  large  force 

under  Mirza  Shafi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  and  nephew  of  the 
Captain-General,  crossed  the  Jumna  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  After  several  inef- 
fectual skirmishes  and  much  desultory  fighting,  he  succeeded,  about  the  n^iddle 
of  August,  in  bringing  them  to  a  decisive  action  before  Meerut.  The  imperial 
troops,  eager  to  wipe  p{  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  in  the  previous  year, 
exerted  themselves  to  such  good  eflFect,  that  the  Sikh  forces  were  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  5,000  men,  and  at  once  evacuated  the 
country.  Mirza  Shafi' s  next  care  was  to  settle  the  country,  and  finding  the 
people  utterly  unable  to  pay  up  the  taxes  for  the  year  daring  which  the  Duab 
was  occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  he  remitted  them  in  the  Emperor's  name. 

Mirza  Najf  Khdn  died  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  and  amongst  the  competi- 
Af  raay 4b    Khan,     ^^rs  for  the  vacant  post  of  head  of  the  adminstration,  the 
1782  A.D.  principal  were  Afrasydb  Khdn  and  Mirza  Shafi.     The 

former  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  minister,  and  the  latter  was  his  nephew, 
and  held  command  of  the  Panjdb.  Each  prepared  to  support  his  respective  pre- 
tensions by  force  of  arms,  but  Afrasydb  Kh&n  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  a 
time  the  insignia  of  Amir-ul-Umara.  He  then  released  the  Kashmiri  ex-minister 
Majad-ud-daulah,  and  placed  him  and  Najf  Kiili  Khan  in  charge  of  the  citadel. 
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Afrasyab  Khan  then  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  Muhammad  Beg  Hamadani 
had  attempted  to  make  himself  independent.  Whilst  on  his  way  news  arrived 
that  Mirza  Shafi  had  entered  Dehli,  seized  the  citadel,  and  confined  the  officers 
who  had  been  left  in  charge.  Afrasydb  thereupon  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  Muhampaad  Beg,  and  uniting  their  forces  both  marched  towards  Dehli. 
In  the  meantime  a  counter-revolution  took  place  there,  which  totally  changed 
the  complexion  of  afi^airs.  The  Prince  Jaw&n  Bakht  aspired  to  the  office  of 
Captain-General,  and  finding  himself  supported  by  M;  Paoli,  the  commandant 
of  Begam  Sumru's  brigade,  Ydktib  Kh&n,  Latafat  Khan  and  other  nobles,  he 
induced  the  Emperor  to  take  the  field  against  Mirza  Shafi.  The  latter,  finding 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  imperial  forces,  released  Majad-ud-daulah,  and  with 
liim  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  his  whilom  inveterate  foe  Afrasy4b  Khan. 
These  strangely  assorted  allies  met  at  Muttra,  and  there  agreed  that  the  effects 
of  the  late  Najf  Khan  should  be  equally  divided  between  Mirza  Shafi  and 
Afrasyib  Khan  ;  that  the  former  should  be  reinstated  in  the  post  of  Vazir  ;  and 
that  the  latter  and  Muhammad  Beg  should  be  left  in  possession  of  the  Duab 
from  Koil  southwards.  Their  united  forces  then  marched  towards  Dehli,  and 
Majad-ud-daulah  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  with  their  ultimatum.  The  Em- 
peror appointed  Prince  Jaw4n  Bakht,  Lat&fat  Khan,  and  M.  Paoli  to  nego- 
tiate on  his  part ;  but  the  unfortunate  ambassadors  fared  ill :  M.  Paoli  was 
assassinated  by  command  of  Muhammad  Beg,  and  Latafat  Khan  was  taken 
prisoner,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  Prince  alone 
escaped,'  but  found  himself  obliged  to  accompany  the  conspirators,  as  if  a 
voluntary  actor,  in  their  triumphal  entry  into  Dehli. 

The  next  scene  in  this  real  drama^  of  the  ^'Reward  of  treachery,  or  the 
unscrupulous  Moorul"  rises  on  a  quarrel  which  broke 

1 783  AD  to  • 

out  between  Muhammad  Beg  and  Mirza  Shafi.  By 
the  convention  of  Muttra,  the  former  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  southern 
Duab  :  but  Mirza  Shafi  refused  to  carry  out  this  portion  of  the  compact,  and  fur- 
ther incensed  the  entire  body  of  the  Mughal  nobles  by  avowing  his  intention  of 
resuming  the  lands  held  by  them  on  condition  of  military  service.  Dissembling 
his  resentment  for  a  time,  Muhammad  Beg  joined  the  camp  of  Afrasyab  Khan, 
and  induced  the  latter  to  invite -the  Mirza  to  a  conference  to  settle  all  their 
difficulties.  Mirza  Shafi,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  came  on  his  elephant, 
and  whilst  embracing  Muhammad  Beg,  was  stabbed  from  behind  by  Ismail 
Beg,  the  Hamadani's  nephew.  Afrasyab  Kh&n  was  at  once  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Amir-ul-Umara,  whilst  Zain-ul-abdfn  Kh&n,  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered nobleman,  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  Governorship  of  Meerut,  which  he 
then  held.     Afrasyab  Khan  advanced  to  Meerut  to  enforce  these  orders,  but  by 

^  The  name  actually  given  to  a  piece  in  which  the  principal  events  of  this  period  were 
dramatised.  * 
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the  advice  of  his  principal  offioers  first  tried  the  effect  of  negotiationa,  with  the 
result  that  Zain-ul-abdin  was  indaced  to  throw  himself  on  the  Emperor's  cle- 
mency, and  give  up  the  Meerut  command,  which  was  then  bestowed  on  Kutb-ud- 
daulah.  Zain-ul-abdin  then  proceeded  to  Dehli,  where  he  was  formally  pardoned, 
but  at  the  same  time  kept  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement  in  his  own 
house. 

Early  in  1784,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  British  Governor,  arrived  at  Lucknow, 
and  sent  Major  Brown  as  his  agent  to  the  Dehli  Court 
Mirza  Jaw&n  Bakht,  considering  this  a  good  opportunity 
for  attempting  to  induce  the  British  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  his  father,  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Gujars,  in  making  his  escape  to  Lucknow.    The 
presence  of  the  British  agent  at  Dehli  was  pardy  doe  to  the  natural  desire  of 
Mr.   Hastings  to  procure  more  accurate  information  regarding  Dehli  politics 
than  the  confused  and  contradictory  rumours  that  reached  him  afforded,  and 
partly  to  his  wish  to  arouse  the  Dehli  Court  to  make  some  exertions  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Sikb  invasion  which  now  threatened  to  involve  the  whole  Du&b  in 
one  common  destruction.    Afrasy&b  Khan  induced  the  Emperor  to  order  the 
return  of  the  Prince,  and  determined,  if  he  once  again  got  hold  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  to  effectually  prevent  his  ever  after  giving  any  trouble.    Muhammad 
Beg,  too,  felt  the  minister's  resentment,  and  went  into  open  rebellion ;  whilst 
Majad-ud-daulah,  notwithstanding  his  great  services,  was  imprisoned  in  the  fort 
of  Meerut.     Under  these  circumstances,  Bhah  Alam,  finding  himself  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  whichever  faction  chose  for  the  moment  to  assume  the 
direction  of  affairs,  commenced  to  intrigue  with  Sindhia,  and  in  this  course  of 
action  he  was  encouraged  by  Afrasy&b  Khan,  who  hoped  by  means  of  the 
Marhattas  to  rid  himself  of  his  rival  Muhammad  Beg. 

Early  in  1784,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  Afrasy&b  Khan,  marohed  to 
Agra,  whilst  the  Marhattas,  advancing  from  the  west, 
encamped  at  Fathepur,  and,  opposed  to  both,  lay  the 
forces  of  Muhammad  Beg  Hamad&ni,  some  forty  miles  off.  Sindhia  now  found 
himself  appealed  to  by  all  three.  To  Muhammad  Beg  he  granted  an  interview  ; 
and  appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  were  made,  he  promised 
his  good  offices  in  procuring  the  Emperor's  pardon  for  the  offender.  A  few  days 
later,  in  November,  at  an  interview  with  Afirasy&b  Kh&n,  Sindhia  laidd  own  apian 
for  a  combined  attack  on  Muhammad  Beg.  Zain-ul-abdin,  the  ex-commandant 
of  Meerut,  had  been  released  from  confinement  through  the  influence  of  Sindhia, 
and  burning  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and  his  own  disgrace,  hung  about  the 
imperial  camp.  He  accompanied  the  chiefs  to  the  interview  with  Sindhia,  and 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  Sindhia  and  the  other  officers  had  taken  leave, 
there  remained  no  one  in  the  tent  except  Afrasyab  Kh&n  and  Zain-ul-abdiiu 
The  latter  entered  into^conversation  with  the  minister,  and  professed  his  strong 
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desire  to  lire  in  fotore  on  a  more  amicable  footing,  that  all  past  differences 

Assassination  of  Afrasyib    shonld  be  forgotten,  and  that  each  shonld  consider  the 

^^^  interest  of  the  other  to  be  the  same  as  his  own.    Afras« 

y&b  Kh&n,  pnzzled  at  this  sudden  reconciliation,  remained  for  sometime  absorbed 

in  silence.    When  about  to  reply,  Zain-ul-abdin  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and, 

at  this  signal,  one  Mahdi  Beg  rushed  in  and  stabbed  the  minister  in  the  breast. 

Afrasy&b  Eh&n  expired  on  the  spot,  and  his  assassins  found  refuge  in  Sindhia's 

camp,  whilst  Himmat  Bah&dur,  the  Gosh4in  leader,  and  other  Mughal  officers, 

repaired  to  Sindhia's  tent,  and  offered  him  their  congratulations  as  if  he  had 

already  been  appointed  Vazir. 

While  these  events  occurred  at  Fatehpur,  the  Emperor  was  at  Agra,  and 

was  there    joined  by   Majad-ud*daulah.  who  found 
The  Emperor  flies  to  Dehli.  .       i     ^      iv       i  . 

means,  not  only  to  etieot  his  own  release  from  prison, 

but  to  induce  Eutb-ud-daulah,  his  jailor,  to  accompany  him  to  Agra.     Shah 

Alam  received  his  old  friend  with  great  kindness,  and  would  most  probably 

have  taken  him  into  favour  and  restored  him  to  his  former  office  again,  had 

not  both     Raja   Daya  B&m,  and  Shuja  Dil  Ehdn,  the  Governor   of  Agra, 

endeavoured  to  arouse  suspicions  of  the  Kashmiri's  fidelity  in  the  Emperor's 

mind.     The  insolent  manner  in  whioh  they  urged  their  remonstranoes  showed 

that  they,  as  the  partisans  of  Afrasy&b  Khan,  believed  that  the  Emperor  was 

entirely  in  the  power  of  their  faction,   and  this  not  a  little   contributed 

to  the  desire  Shah  Alam  showed  to  escape  from  their  hands.      Li  order 

to  blind  his  keepers,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  great  portion  of  his  family  to  remain 

behind,  and,  taking  Majad-ud-daulah  with  him,  proceeded  to  Dehli.     Sind- 

hia  entered  Agra,  and  sent  for  Muhammad  Beg,  on  whom  he  conferred  a  jdffir 

of  Bs.  16,000  a  month  from  the  revenues  of  Shikohabad,  and,  further,  gave  him 

employment  in  the  Dakhin.     Sindhia  proceeded  from  Agra  to  Dehli,  where,  in 

January,  1785,  he  was  invested  in  full  darb&r  with  the  office  of  Amir-ul-Umara, 

whilst  the  Peshwa,  for  whom  he  professed  to  act,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 

Vakil-i-Matlak,  or  plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire.    As  may  be  supposed,  during 

the  late  troubles  the  administration  had  fallen  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  the 

first  care  of  the  new  minister  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  finances. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  hands  of  Raja 

Daya  R&m ;  but  his  behaviour  towards  the  Emperor  at  Agra  determined  Sindhia 

to  remove  him  from  that  office,  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  Nar&yan 

D&s,  a  person  of  great  capacity  and  of  some  skill  as  a  financier.     Sindhia  next 

reduced  Agra  and  Aligarh,  and  with  the  capture  of  the  latter  fortress  acquired 

the  immense  accumulations  of  specie  and  jewels  that  a  long  course  of  plunder 

had  alk}wed  Afrasy&b  Kh&n  to  make.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1785,  Z&bita 

Kb&n  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ghul&m  K&dir  Kh&n.    Sindhia 

was  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Du&b.    Muhammad  Beg 
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was  powerless,  and,  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  anything 

that  the  new  Amir  might  give  him.     Mr.  James  Anderson  was  the  British 

envoy  with  Sindhia,  and  Colonel  Harper  filled  a  similar  office  at  the  conrt 

of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  who  was  still  titular   Vazir  of  the   Empire.     Shah 

Kiz&m-ud-din  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal  household,  for  which 

a  provision  of  £120,000  a  year  was  allotted. 

We  must  now  return  to  Saharanpur  afiFairs.     Zabita  Kh&n,  after  a  long  life 

of  alternate  success  and  misfortune,  marked  by  the  evils 
Ghulam  Kadir  Khan.  ,  .       n  m,  i  .     ,  ^  n 

resultmg  from  an  ill-tempered  judgment  and  a  naturally 

restless  disposition,  died  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  in  the  year  1785.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ghul&m  K4dir  Kh4n,  the  same  who  is  said  to 
have  received  such  unpardonable  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  during 
the  Shukart&r  campaign  in  1772.  He  was  a  youth  of  a  proud,  cruel  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  at  once  showed  his  true  character  by  dispossessinor 
Afzal'Khan,  brother  of  Zabita  Kh&n,  of  the  lands  that  had  long  been  in  his  pos- 
session, and  by  seizing  upon  his  efi*ects.  Ghul&m  Kadir  then  proceeded  to  ^ 
assume  all  the  insignia  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  the 
Upper  Du&b  under  the  name  of  Najib-ud-daulahHoshyAr  Jang.  Afiairstothe 
west  of  the  Jumna  so  occupied  the  attention  of  Sindhia,  that  Ghulam  Kadir  was 
allowed  to  consolidate  his  power  and  act  as  he  pleased.  The  Jaipur  prince, 
assisted  by  Ismail  Beg,  the  nephew  of  Muhammad  Beg,  defeated  Sindhia  him- 
self and  laid  siege  to  Agra.  At  the  same  time  Raja  Daya  R&m  fomented  the 
discords  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Mughal  nobles,  and  detached  them  from 
the  Marhatta  cause  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sh&h  Niz&m-ud-din,  Sindhia's 
Deputy  at  Dehli,  the  intriguer  was  trodden  to  death  by  elephants  in  the  royal 
presence..  Dehli  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  every  preparation  made  to 
meet  the  storm  which  the  Marhatta  party  felt  must  sooner  or  later  fall  upon 
them. 

The  need  of  these  precautions  was   soon  shown.     Ghuldm  K&dir  having, 
Ghulam  Kadir  attacks    during  the  last  two  years,  raised   and  disciplined  a 

Dehli,  1787  A. D.  considerable  force,  resolved    to  make  the  Empire  at 

large  pay  for  their  support,  and,  marching  down  the  Duab,  encamped  opposite 
Dehli  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1787.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  step  by 
letters  received  from  Mansiir  Ali  Khan,  Nazir  of  the  household  and  a  confidant 
of  the  Emperor,  which  urged  him  to  come  and  demand  the  vacant  oflSce  of  Amir- 
ul-Dmara.  Shah  Niz&m-ud-din  and  the  Desmukh,  a  son-in-law  of  Sindhia, 
in  command  of  the  Marhatta  force,  were  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis.  They  contented  themselves  with  sending  small  detachments 
across  the  river,  with  orders  to  attack  the  force  of  Ghulam  KAdir.  The  result 
was,  that  their  troops  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  both  the  leaders 
fled  to  Gwaliar.     Ghulam  Kadir  at  once  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  was  introduced 
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iuto  the  palace  by  iihe  treaclierous  Nazir.  He  then  ctemanded  the  appointment 
he  sought,  and  the  wretched  Emperor,  seeing  himself  without  resource,  was 
obliged  to  confer  on  this  arch-rebel  an  office  which  now  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  any  one  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  secure  the  Emperor's  person.  Amongst 
those  who,  at  this  time,  preferred  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  had  some 
regard  for  the  Emperor's  dignity,  was  the  Begam  Sumru,  who,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  infamous  Sumru,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  discip- 
lined battalions  he  had  raised,  and  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  granted  for 
their  maintenance. 

The  adventurer  known  by  the  name  of  Sumru  or  Sombre^  was  a  butcher  by 

„   ,    , .  ^  profession,  a  native  of  Salzburg,  or  some  say  Treves, 

Early  history  of  Sumru.        :       ,       ^     ,         «   t  ,  '     .  , 

m  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,     His  real   name   was 

Walter  Renard  or  Reinhard.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  and  deserting  that  service  took  employment  with  the  British,  where 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Deserting  again,  he  joined  the  French 
party  at  Chandernagore,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  that  settlement,  accompanied 
M.  Law  in  his  wanderings  throughout  India  from  1757  to  1760.  In  the  latter 
year  Law's  party  joined  the  army  of  Shah  Alam  in  Bengal,  and  remained  with 
the  Emperor  until  his  defeat  in  1761,  when  M.  Law  was  taken  prisoner  and 
his  European  troops  were  dispersed.  We  next  find  Sumru  in  the  service  of 
Mir  K&sim,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  murder  the  English  prisoners  at  Patna, 
in  October,  1763.  He  then  escaped  into  Oudh,  and  after  some  time  took  service 
in  Bundelkhand.  We  next  find  him  in  the  J&t  country,  where  he  served 
Mirza  Najf  Kh&n.  Deserting  him,  Sumru  entered  the  service  of  Siiraj  Mai,  the 
J4t  leader,  with  a  battalion  of  disciplined  infantry,  a  detail  of  artillery,  and  some 
three  hundred  Europeans,  the  dross  of  all  countries  and  nationalities.  From  the 
Jats  he  went  to  the  Marhattas,  whom  he  served  for  several  years,  but  deserted  to 
the  Imperial  army  after  the  battle  of  BarsAna  in  1775. 

In  1777,  Mirza  Najf  Khan  again  took  Sumru  into  his  service,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  battalions,  gave  him  command  of  a  body 
of  Mughal  horse.  For  the  support  of  the  whole  he 
assigned  him  the  parganah  of  Sardhana  and  the  adjacent  lands,  then  valued  at 
six  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  On  the  death  of  Reinhard,  in  1778  A.D,,  his  force 
was  maintained  by  his  widow.  This  remarkable  woman  was  the  daughter,  by 
a  concubine,  of  Asad  Eiidn,  a  Musalman  of  Arab  descent,  settled  in  the  town 
of  Kut&oa  in  the  Meerut  District.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1753  A.D. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  she  and  her  mother  became  subject  to  ill-treatment 
from  her  half-brother,  the  legitimate  heir,  and  they  consequently  removed  to 

^  The  name  Sombre  ia  said  to  have  been  giTcn  to  him  from  his  gIoom7  disposition  ;  whilst 
others  say  it  arose  from  his  assuming  the  name  of  Walter  Summers.  The  latter  account 
giyes  the  more  probable  origin  of  the  name. 
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Dehli  aboat  1760.  There  she  entered  the  service  of  Samru,  and  accompanied 
him  through  all  his  campaigns.  Sumru,  on  retiring  to  Sardhana,  found  him- 
self relieved  of  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  war,  and  gave  himself  entirely 
up  to  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  so  completely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
B'egam,  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  exchange  the  title  of 
mistress  for  that  of  wife.  Having  attained  to  this  dignity,  she  perseveringly 
exercised  the  rights  thereby  attained,  to  raise  herself  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
all  the  powers  derived  from  Sumru's  political  position.  Sumrii  died  in  17  78, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  at  Agra^  where  his  tomb  still 
exists,  I 

Sumru  left  a  son,  Zafary&b  Khan,  by  a  concubine  named  Baha  Begam,  but 
his  widow  assumed  the  management  of  the  estate  and  the  command  of  the 
troops,  which  now  numbered  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  about  300  European 
officers  and  gunners,  with  forty 'pieces  of  oannoft,  and  a  body  of  irregular 
horse.     In  1781  the  Begam  was  baptised,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  name  of  Johanna.     Her  troops  were  at  this  time 
commanded  by  a  German  named  Paoli,  who  intrigued  with  the  Prince  Mirza 
Jaw&n  Bakht  against  the  Shafi  and  Bohilla  faction,  to  raise  the  Prince  to  the 
dignity  of  Amir-ul-XJmara,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
Muhammad  Beg  Hamad&ni  in  1783  A.D.    After  the  murder  of  Paoli,  Messrs. 
Baours,  Evans,  and  Dudrenec  successively  commanded  the  Begam's  forces, 
which  were  principally  occupied  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  the  Sikhs.     In 
1787  George  Thomas  entered  the  Begam's  service  at  Dehli.     Sumru's  party 
was  never  famed  for  their  military  achievements.    They  never  gained  a  gun 
and  never  lost  one  until  they  were  defeated  by  the  British  at  Ajanta  Gh&t. 
Sumru  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  retreats.     He  was  accustomed  to 
draw  up  his  men  in  line,  fire  a  few  shots,  form  a  square,  and  retreat,  so  that  if 
his  corps  gained  no  laurels,  they  preserved  their  reputation.     His  troops  were 
the  most  mutinous  in  India,  and  are  said  to  have  frequently  attacked  their  own 
officers  and  beaten  them  with  dubs,  whilst  on  more  than  one  occasion  Sumru 
was  tied  astride  a  gun,  and  exposed  to  the  mid-day  Ijieat,  to  compel  him  to 
obey  their  wishes. 

Having  brought  the  history  of  the  Sardhana  fief  down  to  the  year  1787, 1 
shall  proceed  with  the  main  story,     Ghul&m  E^dir,  on  obtaining  his  patent  of 

Qhnl&m   E&dir    made    office,  opened  commnnioations  with  the  Begam,  then 
Amir-Ul-nmara.  operating  against  the  cis-Satlaj  Sikhs.    He  offered  her, 
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not  only  an  extension  of  her  jd(/{r^  but  even  an  equal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aflPairs,  if  she  would  support  his  authority.  Well  versed  in  eastern 
politics,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Afgh&n  character  for  treachery,  the  Begam 
repulsed  these  offers  with  scorn,  and  advanced  with  her  troops  to  the  capital. 
Here  she  was  received  as  the  saviour  of  the  imperial  cause,  and  so  intimidated 
the  rebels  that  they  withdrew  across  the  Jumna.  From  thence  Ghul&m  Kddir 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Begam  and  her  troops ;  and  on  this  not  being 
granted,  opened  fire  upon  the  palace  itself.  For  some  time  desultory  skirmishes 
took  place,  and  though  Najf  Kuli  Khan  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor, 
little  impression  was  made  on  the  rebel's  force.  Marching  down  the  Du&b, 
Ghul&m  K&dir  possessed  himself  of  Aligarh,  and,  uniting  his  forces  with  those 
of  Ismail  Beg,  defeated  Rana  Khan,  the  Marhatta  General,  at  Gh&ksu.  Mansiir 
Ali  Kh4n,  ifaithful  to  his  friend  Ghulam  K6dir,  refused  to  supply  the  Emperor's 
purse,  and  conveyed  intimation  to  the  enemy  that  the  Prince  Jawin  Bakht  was 
approaching,  with  a  large  force,  to  relieve  the  city.  He  further  advised  that 
Ghul4m  KAdir  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  make  terms  whilst  he  was 
still  able.  Profiting  by  this  counsel,  the  Rohilla  signified  his*  sorrow  for  his 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to  restore  the  lands  in  the  Du&b  that  he  had  lately 
usurped.  These  offers,  backed  by  a  handsome  present  in  ready  money,  of  which 
the  imperial  treasury  stood  in  muoh  need,  were  accepted,  and  the  rebel  marched 
back  to  Sah&ranpur,  with  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  "  first  of  the 
nobles''  in  his  hand. 

The  conduct  of  Sindhia  during  this  time  needs  explanation,  and  the  mate- 
Causes  of  Sindhia's  in-    "^^3  available  do  not  afford  anything  that  can  be  con- 
*^^^®°*  sidered  satisfactory.     On  establishing  his  authority  in 

Upper  India,  Sindhia  found  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  3tate  lands  was 
parcelled  out  amongst  the  Mughal  nobles  on  condition  of  military  service,  and 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  project  attempted  by  Mirza  Shafi  and  others,  and 
resume  these  grants,  paying  those  employed  in  the  army  from  the  public  funds, 
and  devoting  the  revenues  of  the  resumed  lands  to  this  purpose,  and  to  the 
support  of  a  standing  army  raised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion. 
The  design  was  carried  out,  but  not  without  considerable  murmurs,  which 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  Marhatta  force  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  Nardyan  Das,  too,  was  removed  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  revenue,  which  was  conferred  upon  Shah  Niz4m-ud-df  n, 
whilom  superintendent  of  the  imperial  household.  In  this  critical  time  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  acb'on  of  the  Jaipur 
Prince,  who  induced  Muhammad  Beg  to  join  him,  and,  on  his  death  in  battle, 
Ismail  Beg,  his  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  malcontent  Mughals.  In  the 
war  between  Sindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Jaipur,  small  bodies  of  Mughal  troops,  led 
"by  men  whose  lands  Sindhia  had  resumed,  continually  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
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and  in  the  end  he  had  none  bat  his  own  conatrymen  to  rely  npon.    Numbers 

proving  too  much  for  him,  Sindhia  retired  to  Gwaliar  to  await  reinforcements, 

and  for  a  time  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Rohilla  adventurer. 

These  facts,  we  may  fairly  infer,  were,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inaction  of 

the  Marhattas  during  the  eventful  year  1787. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Sindhia  prepared  to  cross  the  Chambal,  whilst  the 

Emperor  himself  also  awoke  to  new  life,  and  oom- 
17SS  A.D. 

meuced  a  royal  progress  throughout  the  territories  dose 

to  the  capital.     The  Raja  of  Jaipur  was  compelled  to  yield  the  usual  tribute,  and 

Najf  Kuli  Ehan  was  invested  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Gokalgarh.    The  latter  had 

,  ^  ,  ,  the  presumption  to  demand  the  office  of  Amir-ul-Umara 

Siege  of  Gokalgarh.  ,.  T        n,  .        ,      .    .  ,  .  ^      , 

as  a  condition  ol  his  submission;  and  were  it  not  for  the 

urgent  representations  of  some  of  the  few  faithful  friends  of  the  court  that  still 
remained,  the  Emperor  would  have  consented  to  the  arrangement,  especially  as 
the  proposition  was  coupled  with  the  offer  of  £60,000  in  ready  cash  as  the  fine 
on  investiture.     The  imperial  troops  comprised,  at  this  time,  several  batfcaUons 
of  half  disciplined  levies  known  as  najibsy  the  body-guard  called  the  red  batta- 
lion, a  considerable  force  of  irregular  horse,  and  three  battalions  of  disciplined 
infantry  from  the  Sardhana  fief,  under  the  commaqd  of  George  Thomas,  with 
a  respectable  train  of  artillery.     Najf  Euli  Khan  himself  lay  in  an  intrenched 
post  at  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.     The  Goshain  Baja,  Himmat  Bah&dur,  com- 
manded the  force  opposed  to  Najf  Kuli,  and  the  Emperor  himself  invested  the  fort 
witii  the  main  portion  of  the  army.     The  Gosh4in*s  forces  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rabble  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  armies  of  all  the  nations  of  India. 
He  had  only  two  disciplined  battalions  under  a  Danish  leader.  Colonel  Meisel- 
back,  that  did  good  service  both  here  and  in  Bundelkhand.^    The  officers  of  his 
force,  accustomed  to  riot  and  debauchery,  could  not  bear  the  unwonted  labour  of 
the  trenches,  and,  forgetful  of  the  danger  of  their  situation,  continued  to  indulge 
themselves  to  excess.     The  soldiers  soon  followed  the  example  of  their  leaders. 
Najf  Kuli  being  informed  of  this  state  of  things  by  his  spies,  selected  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry,  i^nd  made  a  night  attack  on  the  Gosh&in's  quarter.     The 
lines  were  instantly  carried,  and  such  a  general  slaughter  took  plaoe  that  any 
possibility  of  a  rally  was  prevented.     The  terror  caused  by  this  sudden  attack 
communicated  itself  to  the  main  body,  who  began  to  prepare  for  flight,  and  for 
this  they  were  the  more  ready  when  they  found  that  Mansiir  Khan,  who  com- 
manded in  Gt)kalgarh,  had,  by  an  arrangement  preconcerted  with  Najf  Kuli, 
slipped  out  of  the  fort,  and  attacked  the  imperial  camp  in  the  rear. 

Hhsh  Alam  and  his  family  were  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  Their  tents 
were  struck  and  removed  to  the  advanced  guard  com- 
manded by  Shah  Mir  Kh&n,  who  endeavoured  to  rally 

1  Sec  Gazetteer  Index,  Vol  I,  under  'MeUelback'. 
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the  flying  troops.  The  Sardbaoa  brigade,  under  the  command  of  George 
Thomas,  and  with  the  Begam  in  person  present,  now  greatly  distinguished  itself. 
At  the  first  alarm  they  drew  up  as  if  on  parade,  and  the  Begam  sent  a  respect- 
ful message  to  Shah  Alam,  desiring  him  to  repair  to  her  quarters,  and  she  would 
punish  the  rebel  or  die  in  defence  of  the  imperial  cause.  At  the  sam«  time  she 
wrote  to  Najf  Kuli,  upbraidihg  him  for  his  conduct,  and  threatening  him  with 
exemplary  punishment  should  he  persist.  She  then  placed  herself  in  her  palan- 
quin  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  men,  who,  led  by  George  Thomas,  repeatedly 
charged  the  troops  of  Mansur  Kh&n,  and  drove  tliem  back  to  the  fgrt.  The 
imperial  leaders  had  now  time  to  collect  their  men,  and  Himmat  Bah&dnr  and 
Shah  Mir  Khan  led  the  attack  against  Najf  Kuli,  who  was  eventually  obliged 
to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  The  brave  Shah  Mir  Kh&u  was  killed  on  the  Emperor's 
side.  Najf  Kuli  Kh&n  submitted,  and  in  the  darb&r  held  for  this  purpose,  the 
Begam  was  invested  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and  received  the  title  of  ^^  daughter 
of  the  Emperor"  and  "  Ornament  of  her  sex"  {zeb-un-nissafy  with  the  parganah 
of  Badsh&hpur  in  jdg{r» 

Sindhia,  on  advancing  into  the  Du&b,  sent  B&n&  Kh&n  to  relieve  the  fort  of 

Agra,  which  was  still  besieged  by  Ismail  Beg.   The  latter 
Sindhia  relieves  Agra.     ,  '       .       ,  ,  ^        "^  .  ,     ^i     w        -rr, 

had  previously  made  engagements  with  Ghulam  Ka- 

dir  for  their  mutual  support,  but  the  faithless  Rohilla  had  no  intention  of  carry* 
ing  out  his  part  of  the  treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  conduct  was,  that 
Ismail  Beg  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Rohilk  camp,  then  at  Aligarh. 
The  united  forces  proceeded  northward,  and,  afler  expelling  Sindhia's  troops 
from  the  Du&b,  marched  upon  Dehli,  with  the  intention  of  plundering  the  impe- 
rial palace.  The  immediate  cause  for  this  step  was  the  alleged  discovery  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sindhia  by  Shah  Alam,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Marhatta 
for  assistance.  The  N&zir,  Mansur  Ali  Khan,  still  held  the  first  place  in  Shah 
Alamos  counsels,  and  still  kept  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Rohillas. 
By  his  influence,  Himmat  Bahadur  and  the  few  Mughal  nobles  then  at  court 
abandoned  the  palace  and  city,  and  left  the  Emperor  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
Ghul&m  Kadir  and  Ismail  Beg,  with  two  thousand  Rohillas,  took  possession  of 
the  palace,  and  forced  themselves  into  the  hall  of  audience,  where  they  found 
the  Emperor,  and  standing  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  obliged  him  to  approve 
of  all  their  acts.  They  then  dismissed  him  to  the  inner  apartments,  and  con- 
sulted on  their  future  course  of  action. 

The  N&zir  was  admitted  to  their  counsels,  and  by  his  advioe  one  Sital 

^  ^        ^^^'  D6sj  a  sub-tireasurer,  was  sent  to  Shah  Alam,  with 

Weakness  of  the  Emperor.  ^  ' 

^  a  message  that  one  of  the  young  princes    should  be 

sent  to  accompany  the  army  against  the  Marhattas,  whilst  the  citadel   and 

garrison  should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  Rohillas.    To  strengthen 

this  proposal;  Ghul&m  Kadir^  >Yitb  his  own  hand,  drew  up  au  agreement,  in 
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which  he  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  person  and  interests  of  Shah  Alam 
against  all  comers.  Though  Sital  Das  used  his  utmost  endeavours  b>  dissuade 
the  Emperor  from  accepting  these  proposals,  he  was  sent  back  with  the  agree- 
ment ratified  by  the  sign  manual,  and  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal.  In  the 
meantime  the  Rohilla  troops  kopt  pouring  in,  and  in  a  short  time  occupied  both 
palace  and  fort.  The  imperial  troops  were  disarmed  and  expelled,  and  their  offi- 
cers were  placed  in  confinement.  Ghul&m  Kadir  then  insolently  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  imperial  treasury,  and  when  informed  that  the  coffers  were  empty, 
prepared  to  offer  the  last  indignities  to  the  aged  Emperor. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Ghul&m  K&dir,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band 
of  followers,  entered  the  audience  chamber,  and  expelled 
all  the  inmates  except  Shah  Alam.     He  then  sent  for 
£edar  Bakht,  a  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Ahmad  Shah,  from  Salimgarh,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Jah&n  Shah.     Shah  Alam  and  his  family 
were  transferred  to  Salimgarh,  and  his  quarters  in  the  palace  were  oocupied  by 
Jah&n  Shah.     The  next  step  was  the  plunder  of  the  ladies  of  the  haram.     Mali- 
kah  Zam&na  and  Sahiba  Mah&l,  the  widows  of  Mahmiid  Shah,  first  felt  the 
rebel's  cruelty.     They  were  ordered  to  appear,  and  to  them  was  committed  the 
invidious  task  of  removing  the  jewellery  from  the  persons  of  the  inmates  of  the 
seraglio.     The  spoil  produced  did  not  satisfy  the  inhuman  tyrant,  who  then 
ordered  that  those  ladies  themselves  should  bo  plundered  of  all  they  possessed, 
and  be  expelled  from  the  palace.     Jah&n  Shah  himself  was  next  sent  on  a  similar 
errand,  and  by  menaces  and  entreaties  succeeded  in  procuring  a  large  amount 
of  jewellery,  which  he  sent  on  trays  to  the  Bohilla.    Dissatisfied  with  this  also, 
Ghul&m  K&dir  sent  for  the  Emperor  and  all  his  family,  and  sternly  demanded  the 
The  Emperor  deprived     imperial  treasures.     In  vain  did  the  Emperor  plead  his 
of  his  Bight.  ^^^^  poverty  and  the  emptiness  of  his  coffers.  Inflamed 

by  a  protracted  debauch,  which  had  thrown  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  the 
tyrant  threatened  his  sovereign  with  instant  loss  of  sight.  "  What  1"  exclaimed 
the  suffering  prince,  "whatl  will  you  destroy  these  eyes,  which  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years  have  been  assiduously  employed  in  perusing  the  sacred  Kor&n  ?" 
Regardless  of  this  appeal,  the  Rohilla  caused  the  Emperor  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  planting  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate  prince,  transfixed  his  eyes 
with  a  poignard,  and  expelled  him,  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  pale  and 
bleeding,  from  the  audience  chamber.  This  occurred  on  the  10th  August,  1788. 
The  next  to  feel  what  the  barbarity  of  a  degraded  Afgh&n  could  do  and 

.,  ,  dare  was  the  N6zir,  Mansiir  Ali,  the  treacherous  con- 

The  Nizir  also  spoiled.  n  n-u  ia   \rjiji'         -di. 

federate  ot  Ghuldm  Kadir.  Perhaps  some  compunc- 
tions visited  even  him  for  his  conduct  towards  his  master.  On  the  occasion  of 
tho  installation  of  Jahin  Shah,  when  the  deposed  Emperor  cried  out  in  his 
agony — "  Better  will  it  be  for  Ghulam  KAdir  to  plunge  his  dagger  in  my  bosom 
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than  load  me  with  suoh  indignity/'  the  Bohilla  put  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and 
had  not  the  N4zir  restrained  him,  would  then  and  there  have  put  an  end  to  the 
Emperor's  snflFerings.     However  this  may  he,  the  N&zir  rendered  himself  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  Ghul&m  Kadir,  who  put  him  into  close  confinement,  and 
plundered  him  of  all  his  effects,  to  the  amount  of  £70,000.     In  all  these  acts 
Ismail  Beg  was  a  passive  participator;  but  when  he  asked  for  a  share  of  the  spoil, 
the  Elohilla  refused  to  acknowledge  him.     Incensed  at  this,  Ismail  Beg  offered 
his  services  to  the  Marhattas,  who,  under  BAni  Khan,  advanced  on  Dehli. 
Ghulam  K&Jir,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  avenging  army,  collected  all 
Ctptare  and  death  of     his  spoil,  and,  taking  with  him  the  imperial  family  and 
Ghulam  Kadir.  ^j^^  j^-^^ir,  fled  to  Meerut     The  Marhattas  occupied 

Dehli,  Ismail  Beg  was  despatched  to  act  against  Gokalgarh,  and  B&ua  Kh&n 
and  Appakhandi  Bao,  with  Ali  Bah&dur  from  Bundelkhand,  invested  Meemt. 
6hn]&m  Kddir  cut  his  way  through  the  besieging  army,  and  fled  towards  Sah4- 
ranpdr,  but  was  captured  on  the  way,  and  handed  over  to  the  Marhattas.  On 
refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had  deposited  the  spoils  of  the  palace, 
he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  in  front 
of  the  army.  Day  by  day  he  lost  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a  foot,  until  death  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  Bis  confederate,  the  N&zir,  was  trodddn  to  death  by  ele- 
phants,— both  thus  dreadfully  atoning  for  their  great  and  many  crimes.  The 
Marhattas  next  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Ou&b,  and  in  their  hands 
it  remained  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  British. 

Shah  Alam  was  again  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  £90,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  his 
Sindhia  supreme  at  Dehlu       ,  ,    ,  i       ,  .  ,  .       ,        ,        ,        ,  .     ,     « 

household,  which  was  agam  placed  under  the  control  of 

Shah  Niz4m-ud-d{n.  Ismail  Beg,  who  had  been  sent  against  Majf  Kuli  Khiui 
found  that  in  the  meantime  his  opponeuL  had  died,  and  that  his  widow  was  in 
couvnand  of  the  troops.  She  induced  him  to  take  her  side  against  the  Mar- 
hattas, and  for  some  time  their  combined  forces  maintained  their  ground,  until 
the  death  of  the  widow  in  battle  induced  her  troops  to  abandon  Ismail  Beg. 
He. then  surrendered  himself  to  the  Marhattas,  and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 
Agra,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Sindhia's  next  enemy  was  Holkar,  whose  forces 
were  almost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  action  of  Lakhairi,  near  K&nund,  in  1792. 
In  this  battle  the  disciplined  troops  of  Sindhia,  under  M.  deBoigne,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  so  that  the  Marhatta  directed  their  increase  to  24,000 
infantry  and  130  pieces  of  artillery,  and  assigned  for  their  support  fifty-two  dis- 
tricts in  the  Dudb.  Towards  the  middle  of  1793,  Sindhia  returned  to  his  own 
country,  leaving  Gopdl  Rao  as  his  representative  in  the  north,  and  M.  deBoigne 
in  command  in  the  centre  of  his  new  possessions.  Sindhia  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  at  Wanauli,  near  Poena,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Daulat 
Bao.    The  remainder  of  the  general  history  of  the  Upper  Dadb  may  be  divided 
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into  a  few  sections, — the  rise  of  George  Thomas,  the  continaation  of  the 
account  of  the  Sardhana  fief,  the  Marhatta  administration,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
British. 

The  short  and  brilliant  career  of  George  Thomas  distinguishes  him  amidst 
the  crowd  of  European  adventurers  in  the  Marhatta 
service  who  at  this  time  sought  their  fortunes  in 
upper  India.  He  was  a  native  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Madras 
as  a  sailor  in  a  mac-of-war  about  1782.  In  Madras  he  deserted  his  «hip  to 
join  the  forces  of  some  Poligdr  chief;  and  in  1787  made  his  way  to  Dehli,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  Begam  Sumru.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Gokalgarh,  and  remained  at  Sardhana  until  1792,  when  LeVaissean, 
the  commandant  of  the  Begam's  artillery,  who  had  always  been  the  rival  and 
bitter  enemy  of  Thomas,  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in  the  Begam's  confi- 
dence. Thomas,  ill-brooking  bis  disgrace,  resigned  his  employment,  and  betook 
himself,  to  the  town  of  Anupshahr,  then  a  frontier-station  of  Britis  htroops.  He 
had  not  been  long  here,  when  overtures  were  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  Appi- 
kandi  Rao,  the  Marhatta  Governor  of  the  trans-Jumna  territory,  who,  at  this 
time,  sought  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ismail  Beg's  former  jdgir  of  Mewar* 
Thomas  accepted  the  Marhatta  service,  and  in  a  short  time  so  distinguished 
himself,  that  his  employer  presented  him  with  several  parganahs  in  jdgir  as  a 
reward  for  good  and  faithful  service,— the  latter  a  novelty  in  Marhatta  politics. 
The  gift,  however,  was  not  so  valuable  as  might  have  been  expected.  These 

parganahs  were  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  wariike  race, 
Thomas  at  J«har.  v   -       -     r    ra  A     'u  j  x        j    x 

living  m  lortmed  villages,  and   accustomed  to  oppose 

all  comers,  whether  with  cause  or  without  cause.  It  took  Thomas  many  months 
and  much  hard  marching  and  fighting  to  reduce  them  to  even  a  semblance  of 
submission,  and  this  only  lasted  whilst  he  was  within  recall.  Though  an  un- 
profitable field  as  a  source  of  revenue,  his  jdgir  gave  Thomas  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing up  a  large  force,,  who,  by  discipline  and  experience,  soon  became  a  body  of 
men  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  the  field  against  any  of  the  surrounding 
tribes.  His  fame  increased,  and  with  it  his  power,  for  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
the  Du&b  and  Rohilkhand  continually  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  well*drilled  battalions  of  infantry,  with  a 
complement  of  irregular  horse  and  cavalry,  and  a  park  of  field  artillery.  Be- 
gam Sumru,  instigated  by.LeVaisseau,  now  her  husband,  sought  in  every  way 
to  injure  Thomas,  and  urged  on  his  Marhatta  employers  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  man  of  his  character  to  assume  a  position  of  guo^-independence.  She  even 
marched  against  him  with  the  entire  force  of  the  Sardhana  jdgir;  but  before 
reaching  his  territory,  a  mutiny  amongst  her  troops  and  the  death  of  LeVain- 
Beau  put  an  end  to  the  expedition.  Whether  worked  on  by  the  Begam's 
remonstrances,  or  actuated  by  selfish  motives  of  his  owU;  even  App&kandi  Rao^ 
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Made  Warden  of  the    ^^ose  life  Thomas,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
Marches.  saved,  was  induced  to  plot'  his  destruction  ;  but  twice 

the  hired  assassins  failed  in  their  attempts.  Notwithstanding  that  Thomas  was 
well  aware  of  all  this  treachery,  he  took  no  notice  of  its  authors,  and  was 
always  ready  to  carry  out  the  orders  he  received,  though  frequently  their  execu- 
tion was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  One  of  his  principal  duties  was  to  oppose 
the  invasions  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  west;  and  in  this  he  was  so  successful,  that 
Lakwa  D&da,  who  had  succeeded  Gopal  Rao  as  the  Marhatta  commander  in 
the  north  of  the  Du&b,  assigned  him  a  second  jdffirj  and  gave  him  charge  of  the 
entire  frontier  of  the  present  Meerut  Division.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he 
returned  good  for  evil  by  reinstating  the  Begam  at  Sardbana,  whence  she  had 
been  driven  by  a  mutiny  of  her  troops  ;  and  he  also  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Sh&mli  and  Lakhnauti,  About  this  time  Appdkandi  Rao,  whilst  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease,  performed  the  samddh  by  drowning  himself  in 
the  Jumna,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Vfiman  Rao,  whose  first  desire  was 
to  resume  tiiejdgirs  held  by  Thomas. 

Thomas,  on  hearing  of  this,  retired  to  his  own  country,  and  strengthened 
Breaks  with  the  Mar-    himself  there  by  raising  more  troops  and  building 
***^^**'  small  forts,  to  which  he  might  retire,  or  which  might 

serve  as  depdts  for  stores  and  ammunition.  He,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
his  operations  against  the  Sikhs,  whose  forces  he  frequently  repulsed.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  Y&man  Rao  attacked  Jajhar,  but  retired  on  hearing  of  Thomas's 
approach ;  and  the  latter  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  and  plundering  par- 
ganah  D&dri,  now  in  the  Bulandshahr  District,  and  then  held  by  one  Kashmiri 
Boli,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  of  V&man  Rao's  treacherous 
attack.  The  breach  was  further  widened  by  some  misunderstanding  with  B&pti 
Sindhia,  the  successor  of  Lakw&  D&da  at  Sah&ranpur,  whose  troops  Thomas 
defeated  in  two  successive  actions.  Thomas  was  now  considered  dangerous 
enough  to  be  left  alone;  and  having  no  money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  led  them  into 
the  Jaipur  aqd  other  neighbouring  States,  where  he  levied  contributions  suffici- 
ent to  satisfy  their  present  wants.  This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  for 
long,  and  he  looked  about  for  means  whereby  he  might  place  his  affairs  on  a 
moi6  stable  foundation. 

In  1798,  Thomas  first  formed  the  design  of  carving  out  an  independent 
Thomas  becomes  lode-    kingdom  for  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  selected  the 
pendent.  tractknown  as  Hari&na,  which,  from  the  troubled  state 

of  the  times,  had  for  some  years  acknowledged  no  master.  His  first  efforts 
against  Eanhori  were  unsuccessful,  but  persevering  in  his  attacks,  he  eventually 
reduced  it  to  submission,  and  with  it  the  south  of  the  province  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  the  north  the  Raja  of  Patiy&la  and  the  Bhatis  held  out  for  some 
time ;  but  by  the  close  of  the  cold  weather,  Thomas  bad  extended  his  authority 
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as  far  as  the  river  Sarsiiti,  and  included  the  important  towns  of  H&nsi,  Hissar, 
Mahim  and  Tuhdna  amongst  his  possessions.     He  selected  Hdnsi  as  the  capital 
of  his  State,  rebuilt  the  walls  and  fort,  established  a  mint,  cannon  foundry,  and 
a  manufactory  of  po\\der  and  small  arms.     To  attacli  his  soldiers  to  his  service 
he  granted  pensions  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the  families  of  Ijiose  who  perished 
in  battle  he  allowed  half  the  pay  drawn  by  the  deceased.     It  was  his  desire  to 
put  himself  in  a  capacity,  when  a    favourable  opportunity  should   offer,   of 
attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab,  and  ho  aspired  to  the  honour  of  planting 
the  British  standard  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Attook  (Indus)."     One  of  his  first 
expeditions  was  in  conjunction  with  Vaman  Rao,  the  Marhatta   Sub-Governor 
of  Bulandshahr,  against  the  Raja  of  Jaipur.     The  combined  forces  were  at  first 
successful,  and  captured  the  important  town  of  Fatehpur ;  but  the  Raja,  advancing 
against  them  with  a  levy  en  masse j  compelled  the  Marhattas  to  retire,  andeventa* 
ally  to  make  peace.    Thomas  was  not  much  more  successful  in  an  attack  on  Bika- 
nir.     Towards  the  close  of  1799,  he  joined  with  Ambaji  Inglia  in  an  expedition 
against  the  territories  of  the  R&n&  of  Udepur,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
important  of  the  Rajput  States.    Their  object  was  to  expel  Lakw4  D&da,  the 
Marhatta  commander  there,  who  had  joined  the  R&n&,  and  acted  in  opposition 
to  Sindhia's  orders  in  regard  to  his  predecessor's  widows,  the  Bais.     In  this 
expedition,  chiefly,  through  Thomas's  skill,  they  were  successful. 

Whilst  engaged  in  Udepur,  the  enemies  of  Thomas  were  not  slow  to  take 
Combination  against     advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  Hari&na ;   and,  with 
^"™*  the  usual  duplicity  evinced  by  those  in  power,  especiallj 

amongst  the  Marhattas,  the  foremost  amongst  his  assailants  was  Amb&j(,  his  own 
colleague,  and  General  Perron,  the  Marhatta  commander  in  the  Du&b.  Both  ' 
concluded  that  as  Lakw4  D&da  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  Holkar's  force  was  com- 
pletely defeated  at  Indur,  there  was  no  further  need  for  Thomas's  services,  and 
that  his  growing  power  would  make  him  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  event  of  his 
interests  ever  clashing  with  theirs.  Thomas,  however,  proceeded  on  his  way  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  and  other  matters  requiring 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  Perron,  becoming  more  pressing,  Thomas  and  his 
possessions  were  for  a  time  saved.  During  this  interval  of  rest,  Thomas 
employed  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  Bikanir  and  Jodhpur,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  occasional  excursions  into  the  Du&b.  His  ovm  towns,  too, 
often  occupied  his  whole  attention,  and  more  than  once  he  was  obliged  to  git 
down  and  regularly  invest  Bhaw&ni,  Jam&lpur,  and  others  places. 

Perron  at  length  took  the  field  against  Thomas,  with  a  force  of  ten  battalions  of 

infantry,  six  thousand  horse,  a  body  of  Rohillas,  and  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

A  portion  of  this  force,  under  Captain  Smith,  invested 

Georgegarh,  a  small  fort  built  by  Thomas  near  J&jhar, 

and  another,  under  a  Mr.  Lewis,  advanced  on  Mahim.    Thomas  succeeded  in 
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raisiDg  the  siege  of  Georgegarh,  and  defeated  Captain  Smith,  with  the  loss  of 
his  ammunition  and  baggage  ;  and  again,  in  a  battle  fonght  near  Bairi,  he  routed 
the  combined  forces  of  Perron,  Smith  and  Lewis,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  2,000 
men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  loss  on  his  own  side  of  700  men,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  Perron,  dismayed  at 
this  defeat,  made  every  effort  to  collect  reinforcements  from  all  sides.  From 
Saharanpur  came  the  forces  of  B&pii  Sindhia  ;  from  the  west  a  number  of  Sikh 
chieftains  who  had  long  felt  the  power  of  Thomas  to  be  a  bnr  to  their  plundering 
expeditions ;  Meerut  furnished  a  contingent  under  the  Giijar  Bajas  Ramday&l  and 
Nain  Singh ;  from  Aligarh  came  the  Hathras  and  Murs&n  Rajas;  Colonel  Hess* 
ing  came  from  Agra;  and  from  the  south  the  J4t  ruler  of  Bhartpur  joined  the 
confederate  camp  with  a  large  following.  Thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  now  surrounded  Thomas  on  all  sides, 
and  so  overawed  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  ceased  to  bring  liim 
in  supplies.  Many  of  his  own  officers,  whose  families  resided  within  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  were  bought  over,  and  carried  with  them 
the  troops  under  their  command.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  Shit&bKh4n, 
the  commafidant  of  Georgegarh,  and  Khair&t  ^h&n,  the  subahd4r  of  his  first 

_  matchlock  regiment.     Unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in 

Defeat  and  death.  ,       ^,,     ^,^  ,.  ,  ,    ^.    .         ,,, 

the  field,  Thomas  cut  his  way  through  their  midst, 

and  succeeded  in  reaching  H&nsi ;  but  here,  too,  treachery  was  rife,  and  he  was. 

eventually  compelled  to  yield  up  the  fort,  and,  with  the  escort  of  one  battalion 

of  sepoys,  crossed  the  English  frontier  in  January,  1802,  and  proceeded  dience^ 

towards  Calcutta.     He  only  reached  as  far  as  Bahrdmpur,  where  he  died  on  the- 

22nd  August,  and  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  amongst  the  many 

,  .    ,  that  appeared  durinff  the  troublous  times  preceding 

His  character.  ^^  ^  . 

the  advent  of  the  British.     It  was  his  fixed  intention, 

afler  consolidating  his  possessions  about  H&nsi,  to  invade  the  Panjab  and  plant 

his  standard  on  the  Indus.     This  he  resolved  to  accomplish  by   a   fieet  of 

boats,  constructed  from  timber  procured  in  the  forests  near  Flrozpur  on  the  Satlaj, 

by  means  of  whioh,  proceeding  down  the  river  with  his  army,  and  settling  the 

districts  he  might  subdue  on  his  way,  he  hoped  to  reduce  tho  whole  country 

within  one  or  two  years.     At  the  same  time  he  oSbred  his  services,  his  territoiy, 

and  his  army  to  the  British,  detailing  his  plans,  and  declaring  that  he  had 

nothing  in  view  but  "  the  welfare  f)f  his  king  and  country."     In  the  words  of 

his  biographer^  and  friend — **  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may  be  justified  in 

remarking  that,  on  a  review  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  very  extraordinary 

man,  it  is  difficult  which  most  to  admire,  whether  the  intrepidity   of  spirit  by 

which  he  was  incited  to  the  i^erformance  of  actions   which,  by   their  effect, 

1  FraDcklin*8  Memoir  of  George  Thomas,  London,  18C5,  p.  338. 
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raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  private  subject  to  rahk  and  distinction  among 
princes,  or  the  wonderful  and  uncommon  attachment  generally  exhibited 
towards  his  person  by  natives  of  every  description,  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  him  in  his  long  and  arduous  career,  and  whose  assistance  exalted  him  for 
a  time  to  a  height  of  respectability  and  consequence  that  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  an  individual/' 

I  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Sardhana  fief  to  the  year 
Further  hlitory  of  the     1^87  A.D.     In  that  year  the  Begam  was  joined  by 
8ardhana  fief.  George  Thomas,  who  remained  in  her  service  until  the 

year  1792.  During  this  time  the  Begam  obtained  great  influence  in  the  imperial 
councils  ;  and,  endowed  by  nature  with  masculine  intrepidity  and  a  correct 
judgment,  she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  country  and  preserve  her  authority 
unimpaired  under  the  successive  administrations  .of  Najf  Khan,  Mirza  Shafi  and 
Afr&9yab  Khan.  When  Sindhia  in  1785  became  supreme,  he  added  to  her 
possessions  certain  parganahs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna ;  and  such  con- 
fidenoe  had  he  in  her  ability  and  integrity,  titiat  in  the  war  with  Jaipur  he  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  the  important  station  of  P^ipat.  When  Ghul&m  K&dir 
invested  Dehli,  in  1787,  the  Begam  at  once  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor,  and,  declining  all  overtures  from  the  rebel,  resolutely  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  across  the  Jumna.  Here  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between 
Shah  Alam  and  Ghul&m  K&dir,  and  the  Bohilla  departed  to  his  own  country. 
In  1788,  the  Begam's  troops,  as  we  have  already  seen,  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  siege  of  Gokalgarh  and  in  the  capture  of  Meerut,  .Early  in  1792,  the 
Begam  began  to  show  a  partiality  for  M.  LeVaisseau,  or  LeVassont  as  he  is 
also  called,  a  young  Frenchman  of  birth,  talents  and  great  pride  of  character, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  her  service,  which  ended  in  his  marrying^  the 
Begam  privately,  in  order  to  bring  the  corps  under  his  own  command.  George 
Thomas  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation  and  entered  the  Marhatta  service,  whilst 
LeVaisseau  set  about  to  reform  his  turbulent  troops. 
But  not  content  with  the  work  he  had  to  do  at  home, 
he  must  needs  intrigue  against  Thomas,  who  was  then  employed  in  reducing 
the  districts  contiguous  to  the  Begam 's  trans-Jumna  possessions.  Thomas 
retaliated  by  plundering  the  Begam's  parganahs.  In  1793  the  Begam,  in 
concert  with  the  Marhatta  Governor  of  Dehli,  sent  a  force  to  watch  Thomas,  who 
retired  to  Tij&ra.  The  Begam  then  went  so  far  as  to  bribe  the  Marhatta  officers 
to  advise  his  dismissal ;  and  a  body  of  Marhattas  having  joined  her  army,  she 
marched  from  Sardhana  to  Thomas's  new  district  of  Jh&jhar.  Her  force 
then  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about 
400  cavalry,  whilst  Thomas  had  only  2,000  men,  with  ten  guns  and  700  cavalry. 
It  was  no  secret  that  the  expedition  was  intended  to  act  against  Thomas ; 

^  The  Begam  then  added  the  luuue  of  Nobilia  to  Johanna. 
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bat  events  now  took  place,  which  not  only  induced  the  Begam  to  relinquish  her 
intention  of  attacking  Thomas,  but  ended  in  the  total  subversion  of  her  autho- 
rity for  the  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  Begam's  employ  a  native  of  Liege,  only  known 

_  . .  by  his  nick  name  of  Lieo^eois,  who  had  been  for  many 

The  Li^eoiB*  reroU.  ^  o        ?  J 

years  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas,  and  on  the  present 

oooasioQ  used  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  His  conduct 
was  highly  displeasing  to  LeVaisseau,  who  used  his  iufluence  with  the  Begam 
to  procure  the  Liegeois'  degradation ;  and  to  make  his  disgrace  more  mortifying, 
the  place  was  given  to  a  junior  officer,  a  creature  of  LoVaisseau's.  The  soldiers, 
ever  ready  for  mutiny,  sided  with  the  Liegeois,  and  resolved  to  effect  the  down- 
fal  of  both  the  Begam  and  LeVaisseau,  who,  owing  to  the  privacy  with  which  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  was  looked  upon  as  her  paramour.  They 
invited  Zafary&b  Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Sumru,  from  Dehli,  to  become  their 
commander.  This  young  man,  who  has  been  characterised  by  a  contemporary  as 
*^  a  compound  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  debauchery,"  consented  to  join  the 
conspiracy,  on  condition  that  the  deputation  sent  by  the  army  to  invite  him 
should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  on  the  spot.  Having  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  new  leader,  the  rebel  troops,  with  Zafary&b  Khan  at  their  head,  pro- 
ceeded, in  May,  1795,  towards  Sardhana,  to  which  place  the  Begam  and  her 
husband  had  fled  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations  at  Dehli. 

Whether  from  jealousy,  satiety,  or  some  other  cause,  the  Begam  herself 

_  ,  ,,  .  now  became  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  husband  as 

Death  of  Le V ai8seaii« 

she  had  formerly   been  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 

Church  to  her  passion  for  him.  #  The  rational  explanation  of  her  conduct  on  this 
occasion  would,  however,  appear  to  be  the  discovery  that  LeVaisseau  was  unfitted 
by  temperament  to  manage  the  unruly  body  of  troops  that  she  was  obliged  to 
entertain.  To  accomplish  her  purpose,  she  is  said  to  have  got  up  the  revo- 
lution that  we  have  just  noticed,  representing  to  her  husband  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  for  murdering  both  herself  and  him,  and  seizing  on  the  jt^fr ;  and 
urged  him,  thereupon,  to  collect  all  the  treasure  that  could  readily  be  transported, 
and  by  flight  save  both  their  lives  and  a  portion  of  their  wealth.  Having  thus 
far  succeeded,  she  extorted  from  her  intended  victim  a  vow,  in  which  she  joined, 
to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  her  flight  being  intercepted,  each  party  should,  by 
death,  secure  escape  from  the  probable  consequences ;  and  to  enable  her  to  effect 
this,  should  it  become  necessary,  the  lady,  as  well  as  her  husband,  carried  arms. 
All  arrangements  being  perfected,  the  fugitives,  with  their  treasure,  departed 
under  the  cover  of  night ;  but  scarcely  had  they  passed  the  boundary  of  her  own 
jdgitj  than  they  encountered  a  party  of  troops,  placed  in  the  position  which 
they  occupied  by  order  of  the  Begam.  Besistance  and  recourse  to  flight  seemed 
alike  hopeless,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  the  Begam's  pdlkiy   followed 
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by  loud  cries  froiQ  her  attendants,  assured  the  husband  that  his  wife  had  fer^ 
formed  her  share  in  their  mutual  agreement.  Portions  of  heir  garments,  stained 
i^-ith  blood,  were  exhibited  to  confirm  the  impression,  and,  under  the  influeooe 
of  terror,  more  probably  than  of  conscientious  regard  for  his  pledge,  the  entrap- 
ped victim  followed  the  supposed  example  of  his  wife,  and  with  a  pistol  termi- 
nated his  life. 

Of  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but 

_.  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  so  differently  related, 

Thomas*!  account.  i         i         .  i^    i.^     ,       .  .   .  ,  , 

that  there  IS  much  difficulty  in    ascertaining  the  real 

facts.  The  story,  as  told  by  Mundy  and  Bacon,  is  given  above.  ^  Greorge 
Thomas's  biographer^  relates  that  the  Begam  and  her  husband  were  cut  off  in 
their  intended  flight  into  British  territory  at  the  village  of  Karwa,  close  to  Sar- 
dhana,  and  that  the  troops  who  were  with  her  were  promised  a  free  pardon  and 
their  arrears  of  pay  on  condition  of  their  laying  down  their  arms  and  giving  up 
the  Begam  and  her  husband.  In  the  confusion  that  arose,  and  before  any  resolu- 
tion could  be  taken,  some  shots  were  fired  and  a  few  men  were  slightly  wounded. 
'the  soldiers,  perceiving  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Begam,  openly 
declared  themselves  for  Sumru's  son.  The  infantry  then  surrounded  her  palan- 
quin, and  demanded  her  surrender  :  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  surrounded  her 
husband  who  was  on  horseback.  The  Begam  at  that  instant  drew  a  poniard 
from  her  side,  and  running  the  point  of  it  across  her  breast,  drew  a  little  blood, 
but  with  no  intention  of  killing  "herself.  Her  attendants  called  for  assifitanoa, 
and  LeVaisseau  hearing  the  tumult,  demanded  to  know  what  had  happened.  He 
was  answered  that  the  Begam  had  killed  herself.  Twice  he  put  the  same  question, 
and  twice  he  received  the  same  answer,  on  which  he  deliberately  shot  himself 
in  the  mouth.  * 

Sleeraan,  who  had  particularly  good  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  real 

facts  of  the  case,  whilst  repeating  the  story  of  the  com- 
Sleeman^B  accoaot.  r  o  j  ^ 

pact  between  the  husband  and  wife  ^^  that  neither  should 

survive  the  other,"  describes  the  actual  occurrence  as  follows  : — ^^  They  had  got 

three  miles  on  the  road  to  Meernt,  when  they  found  the  battalions  gaining  fast 

upon  the  palanquin.     LeVaisseau  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  urged  on 

the  bearers.     He  could  easily  have  galloped  off  and  saved  himself,  but  he  would 

not  quit  his  wife's  side.    At  last  the  soldiers  came  up  close  behind  them.     The 

female  attendants  on  the  Begam  began  to  scream,  and,  looking  into  the  litter, 

LeVaisseau  saw  the  white  cloth  covered  with  blood.    The  Begam  had  stabbed 

herself,  but  the  dagger  had  struck  against  one  of  the  bones  of  her  chesti  and 

she  had  not  courage  to  repeat  the  blow.     Her  husband  put  the  pistol  to  his 

temple  and  fired.     The  ball  passed  through  his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the 

^Bacon's  First  Impressions,  II,  41;  Mnndy's  Sketches,  I.   371,  as  quoted  by  Thornton. 
*  Francklin's  life  of  Thomas,  59. 
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^Ifround. "  On  the  evidence,  as  a  whole,  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  most 
correct  acoonnt ;  and  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
that  the  Begam  was  not  in  league  with  the  mutineers.  Thomas's  account  gives 
no  support  to  the  contrary  opinion;  and  bad  he  believed  the  Begam  guilty,  he 
would  probably  have  mentioned  his  belief  to  his  biographer. 

On  the  death  of  LeVaisseau,  "the  villains,"  says  Thomas,  *^who,   the 

The   Begam  restored     preceding  day,  had  styled  themselves  his  slaves,  now 
by  Thomas.  committed  every  act  of  insult  and   indignity  upon  his 

corpse.  '*  For  three  days  it  lay  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  and  was  at 
length  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  Begam  herself  was  carried  back  to  the  fort, 
and  stripped  of  all  her  property  and  tied  to  a  gun,  and  would  here  have  perished 
of  starvation  and  exposure  had  she  not  been  attended  to  by  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  supplied  all  her  wants.  Released  from  her  terrible  position  by  the  * 
good  offices  of  M.  Saleur,  a  gentleman  of  her  army,  the  Begam  was  still  kept 
in  confinement.  Here  she  found  means  to  communicate  with  George  Thomas, 
and  implored  him  to  assist  in  her  release,  promising  any  sum  that  the  Marhat- 
tas  would  demand  if  again  reinstated  in  her  jdgir.  On  receipt  of  these  letters, 
Thomas,  by  an  ofier  of  £12,000,  prevailed  on  B&pti  Sindhia,  the  Marhatta 
Qovemor  of  the  Upper  Du4b,  to  march  towards  Sardhana;  and  in  the 
meantime  Thomas  himself  intrigued  with  the  mutineers,  and  finding  a  party 
amongst  them  favourable  to  the  restoration,  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sardhana  with  his  own  troops.  To  assist  him  in  his  negotiations,  he  sent  a 
message,  proclaiming  that  he  was  come  by  order  of  the  Marhatta  chief  to 
reinstate  the  Begam.  This  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect.  A  portion  of  the 
troops  mutinied,  and  confined  Zafary&b  Kh&n  ;  but  before  Thomas  could  arrive 
he  was  again  released.  Thomas,  ignorant  of  this  change  in  affairs^  advanced 
with  a  slender  escort  of  only  fifty  horse,  directing  his  infantry  to  follow.  Zafary&b 
Kh&n,  perceiving  his  opportunity,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Thomas ;  but  before 
this  could  be  carried  out,  the  infantry  arrived,  and  the  mutineers,  thinking  the 
whole  Marhatta  army  was  upon  them,  broke  and  fled.  The  Begam  was  then 
brought  out  from  her  confinement  and  restored  to  power,  whilst  Zafary&b  Kh&n, 
stripped  of  all  his  property,  was  reconducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Dehli,  where  he 
died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  the  Agra  grave-yard. 

The  Begam  paid  a  portion  of  the  sum  stipulated  for  her  release  to  B&pii  Sin- 

dhia,  and  promised  the  remainder.     With  the  aid  of 
The  Begam  at  home.      „  _  ,  i   i  «.  . 

George  Thomas  she  arranged  her  affairs  once  more, 

and  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  to  M.  Saleur,  an  old  Frenchman,  who  had 

been  in  the  corps  since  its  first  formation.     Thomas  describes  the  Begam  at 

this  time  as  small  in  stature,  but  inclined  to  be  plump.     Her  complexion  was 

fair  ;  eyes — black,  large,  and  animated.     She  adopted  the  Hindustani  costume 

made  of  the  most  costly  materials.     She  spoke  both  Persian  and  Urdu,  and  in 
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her  conversation  was  engaging,  sensible,  and  spirited.  Her  house  was  well 
built,  and  furnished  partly  in  the  European  and  partly  in  the  Hindustani  style  ; 
but  she  always  followed  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  never  appeared  out  of 
doors  or  in  her  public  darb&r  unveiled.  Her  oiScers  presented  themselves  in 
front  of  the  place  where  she  sat,  which  was  separated  from  the  public  rooms  by 
a  screen,  and  here  she  gave  audience  and  transacted  business  of  all  kinds.  Siie 
frequently  admitted  to  her  table  the  higher  ranks  of  European  officers,  but  natives 
never  came  within  the  enclosure.  On  dinner  being  announced,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  her  female  attendants,  most  of  whom  were  Christians,  carried  in  the 
plates  and  dishes,  and  waited  on  the  guests  during  the  repast. 

The  darker  side  of  the  Begam^s  character  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  slave 
Mardep  of  the  Blare    girl's  murder.     By  some  it  is  said  that  the  girl's  crime 
f^^^'  consisted  in  her  having  attracted  the  favourable  notice 

of  one  of  the  Begam^s  husbands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  offence,  her 
barbarous  mistress  visited  it  by  causing  the  girl  to  be  buried  alive.  The  time 
chosen  for  the  execution  was  the  evening,  the  place  the  tent  of  the  Begam ; 
who  caused  her  bed  to  be  arranged  immediately  over  the  grave,  and  occopied  it 
until  the  morning,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  miserable  girl  beneath. 
By  acts  like  this  the  Begam  inspired  suoh  terror,  that  she  was  never  afterwards 
troubled  with  domestic  dissensions.  She  augmented  her  troops  to  six  batta- 
lions in  1797-98,  and  we  next  find  them  fighting  on  Sindhia^s  side  against  the 
English  in  1 802.  Five  battalions  marched  to  the  Dakhin;  and  one  remained 
at  Sardhana.  At  the  battle  of  Asai,  the  Sardhana  troops,  under  M.  Saleur,  lost 
one  battalion  and  four  guns.  After  the  fall  of  Dehli,  the  Begam  made  submission 
to  the  British  Government,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  remained  faithful  to  their 
interests.  In  1825  she  showed  her  loyalty  by  leading  her  troops  in  person  to 
assist  the  British  at  Bhartpur  (Bhurtpore).  She  died  in  the  early  part  of  1836. 
The  description  of  the  Begam's  possessions  and  their  history  being  purely  local, 
will  be  found  under  the  Meerut  District. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  disciplined  corps  entertained  by  Sindhia;  and 
_  .  48  the  subjugation  of  the  Du4b  was  principally  due 

to  their  presence  in  the  Marhatta  army,  this  seems 
the  proper  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  regular  oorps  in  the  service  of 
the  native  princes  that  have  been  employed  in  the  Du&b.  Sumru's  brigade 
has  already  been  noticed  at  length,  from  its  having  been  connected  for  so  manj 
years  with  the  Meerut  District,  but  it  never  had  the  preponderating  influence 
or  the  notoriety  of  DeBoigne's  brigade.^  Benoit  DeBoigtie  was  by  birth  a 
Savoyard,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Sardinian  army.   This  he  exchanged 


1  Captain  Lewis  Ferdinand  Smith,  a  Major  in  DeBoigne'a  corps,  Captain  Franckb'n  and  Ci^ 
tain  Duff,  who  were  all  personally  acquainted  with  DeBoigne,  are  the  principal  anthoriliee  for 
these  notes. 
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for  tbe  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  finally  for  the  Russian  service.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  Tur- 
kish captor.  His  parents  procured  his  ransom,  and  he  again  visited  Russia,  where 
he  obtained  a  command  in  the  Greek  archipelago.  Here  he  met  an  English  noble- 
man (Lord  Percy),  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Macartney, 
then  Governor  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  then  in  Bengal.  In  1780  A.D. 
De  Boigne  came  to  Madras,  and  after  some  service  there,  proceeded  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Resident  at  Lucknow.  In  1783,  De  Boigne  arrived  in  Lucknow, 
where  he  received  a  considerable  present  from  the  Naw&b.  He  then  went  to 
Agra,  and  entered  the  Raja  of  Jaipur's  service.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  immediately  ordered  DeBoigne  to  return  to  Calcutta.  De- 
Boigne  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Governor,  that ' 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Lucknow,  where  he  set  up  as  a  oloth  merchant,  with 
considerable  success. 

From  Lucknow  DeBoigne  again  went  to  Agra  in  1784,  with  Major  Browne, 
DeBoigne  enters  Sin-     *^G  British  envoy  to  the  Dehli  court,  and  there  began 
dhla*8  Bervice.  ^^  ^qj-q  jjjg  attention  to  military  affairs.      He  found 

that  the  R&n&  of  Gohad  was  at  this  time  closely  besieged  by  the  Marhattas  under 
Madhoji  Sindhia,  and  communicated  a  plan  to  the  Rand  for  the  relief  of  the  fort 
of  Gohad,  which  evinced  much  military  skill,  and  which  might  eventually  have 
been  successful  had  not  the  correspondence  been  discovered  by  Sindhia. 
DeBoigne,  disappointed  at  this  untoward  circumstance,  was  in  despair  ;  but  what 
seemed  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  him  was  in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent fortunes.  Sindhia  was  so  pleased  with  the  talent  and  boldness  shown 
in  the  plan  formed  by  DeBoigne,  that  he  consulted  Mr.  Andeison,  the  British 
Resident  at  his  Court,  in  regard  to  taking  DeBoigne  into  his  service.  The 
resnit  of  this  was  that  DeBoigne  obtained  the  command  of  two  battalions  in 
Sindhia^s  service,  to  be  raised  by  himself  and  to  be  disciplined  acoording  to 
European  tactics.  These  troops  were  attached  to  the  force  commanded  by 
App&kandi  Rao,  the  Marhatta  chief  who  subsequently  gave  George  Thomas  his 
first  command.  DeBoigne's  battalions  participated  in  all  the  early  conquests  of 
Madhuji  Sindhia  in  Hindust&n  and  were  chiefiv  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
battles  of  Chaksana  and  Agra  in  1785  and  1786,  and  the  battle  of  L&lsot  in 
1788.^  Sindhia  was  so  pleased  mth  this  success,  that  he  ordered  DeBoigne 
to  increase  his  battalions,  first  to  ten,  and  subsequently  to  sixteen,  with  a  train 
of  one  hundred  guns.  This  was  completed  in  1790 ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
newly-raised  force  was  engaged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  P4tan  Tanwar  in  the 

^  The  Marhattas  under  DeBoigne,  and  the  Jats  under  M.  Lestonneauz,  were  defeated  by  the 
Maghtls,  under  Ismail  Beg,  and  the  Bohilias,  under  Qhnliin  Kadir,  at  Cliiksu,  about  fiye  koa 
from  Bhartpur,  April  34, 1788. 
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Shaikhdwdti  country  (20th  June),  fought  against  the  Rahtors  of  Jaudhpar, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Ismail  Beg.  The  battle  was  a  long  and  bloody  one, 
and  the  enemy  lost  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  They  fled  thence  to  Pfpar  in 
Jaudhpur,  where  another  foi*oe  of  Rahtors  were  collected,  and  here  again 
DeBoigne's  forces  were  victorious  (September  12th),  in  the  equally  severe 
battle  of  Mairtha. 

In  1792,  at  L&khairi  Ghat,  in  the  Bandi  country,  DeBoigne^s  sepoys  mot  a 
Services  of  the  brig-    Similar  force,  raised  and  disciplined  by  the  Chevalier 
'^®**  Dudrenec,    then    in    the    service  of  Taktiji    Holkar. 

DeBoigne^s  troops  were  again  successful,  and  Dudrenec  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  officers.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  that  Sindhia 
became  supreme  in  Hindust&n.  At  K&nand,  in  the  Mewati  country,  DeBoigne's 
brigades  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Najf  Kuli  Eh&n's  widow  and  of  Ismail 
Beg.  In  1793  DeBoigne  received  an  assignment  of  lands  valued  at  £160,000  a 
year,  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  and  he  then  formed  the  third  brigade.  By 
this  act  he  made  many  enemies,  and  when  his  old  master  died,  Daulut  Rao  Sin- 
dhia,  who  succeeded  to  power,  no  longer  gave  him  the  cordial  support  that  he  had 
hitherto  received.  In  addition  to  this,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  anxioua 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  leave  the 
Duabin  December,  1795,  and  reached  Calcutta,  whence  he  embarked  for  Europe. 
He  settled  down  at  Chamberi,  in  his  native  country,  and  lived  there  a  long  and 
useful  life.  Tod,  Duff,  Francklin,  and  others  of  our  old  writers  on  Indian 
history,  visited  him  in  his  retreat,  and  there  learned,  from  his  own  mouth,  tho 
particulars  of  his  eventful  life  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

DeBoigne's  description  of  his  brigades  is  worth  transoribing  : — "  Each  con- 
DeBoigne'i    adminis-    listed  of  t^n  battalions  of  750  men  each,  seven  of 
tntion.  which  were  regulars,  known  as  talingas^  dothed  and 

armed  like  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
remaining  three  were  Path&ns,  armed  with  matchlocks  manufactured  at  Agra. 
The  whole  brigade  was  manoeuvred  by  word  of  command.  To  eaoh  brigade  was 
attached  a  force  of  500  Mewatisfor  camp  duties,  600  cavalry  for  patrols,  and 
sixty  well-mounted  field  pieces  from  3  to  6  and  9-pounders.  A  supplementary 
force  of  1,000  Rohillaa  was  subsequently  added  to  lead  storming  parties." 
According  to  his  friend  and  comrade,  Smith,  De  Boigne  was  a  fair  Latin  scholar, 
and  read  and  wrote  English,  French  and  Italian  ^ith  ease  and  fluency.  He 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  in  conversa- 
tion was  polite,  affable,  pleasant,  humorous  and  vivacious.  "  He  was  elegant 
in  his  manners,  resolute  in  his  determination?,  and  firm  in  his  measures." 
To  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian  he  added  experience  gained  in  every  school 
of  life,  and  proved  himself  more  than  an  equal  match  for  Eastern  politi- 
cians.   He  approached  power  in  disguise,  aud  only  showed  his  real  designs 
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when  too  strong  to  be  resisted.     In  the  Do&b  he  was  dreaded  and  idolised, 

feared  and  respeoted,  admired  and  beloved.  .  His  name  was  enough  to  put  down 

armed  resistance ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  authority  there  were 

no  more  revolts  in  the  portion  of  the  Du&b  under  his  oharge.     It  is  said  that 

Najf  Euli  Eh&n,  on  his  deathbed,  gave  this  parting  advioe  to  his  courageous 

wife— *^  Resist,  but  if  DeBoigne  attacks  you,  yield." 

His  administration  of  justice  was*  a  fair  medium  between  relaxation  and 

severity,  and  in  the  conduct  of  business  he  was  indefa- 
Hifl  dailj  life. 

tigable.     A  writer^  in  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  in  a 

letter,  dated  Agra,  January  2, 1797,  says  of  him-  "  I  have  seen  him  (DeBoigne) 
daily  and  monthly  rise  with  the  sun,  survey  his  kdrkhdna^  review  his  troops, 
enUst  recruits,  direct  the  vast  movements  of  three  brigades,  raise  resources,  and 
encourage  manufactures  for  their  arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  harangue  in  the 
darb&r,  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  administer  justice,  regulate  the  civil  and 
revenue  affairs  of  a  jdgir  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees,  listen  to  a  multitude  of 
letters  from  various  parts,  on  various  important  matters,  dictate  replies,  caity 
on  an  intricate  system  of  intrigue  in  different  courts,  superintend  a  private  trade  of 
lakhs  of  rupees,  keep  his  accounts,  his  private  and  public  correspondence,  and 
direct  and  move  forward  a  most  complex  political  machine.  All  this  he  did  with- 
out an  European  assistant,  for  he  is  very  diffident  in  placing  his  confidence,  and 
extremely  cautious  in  bestowing  his  trust.  He  used  to  say  that  any  ambitious 
person  who  reposes  confidence  in  another,  risks  the  destruction  of  his  views.  Such 
was  his  laborious  occupation  from  sunrise  until  past  midnight,  and  this  was  not 
the  fortuitous  avocation  of  a  day,  but  the  unremitting  employment  of  nine  or 
ten  years.  To  this  exhausting  and  unceasing  toil  he  sacrificed  one  of  the 
firmest  and  most  robust  constitutions  which  ever  nature  formed  to  bless  man- 
kind. He  left  his  station  with  accumulated  diseases,  extingushed  health,  and  a 
debilitated  frame,  but  with  the  poor  comparative  recompence  of  uncommon  fame, 
and  a  splendid  fortune  of  £400,000.  In  his  person  he  was  above  six  feet  high, 
giant-boned,  large-limbed,  strong-featured,  and  with  piercing  eyes.  There 
was  something  in  his  countenance  which  depicts  the  hero,  and  compels  us  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.  In  his  deportment  he  was  commanding,  and  he  trod  with 
the  majestic  step  of  conscious  greatness.  DeBoigne,  luminous  as  he  was,  had 
his  shades ;  and  great  as  he  appears,  had  his  foibles  and  little  weaknesses ; — he 
was  avaricious  to  a  degree  verging  on  contempt,  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
power,  greedy  of  authority,  meanly  jealous  of  merit  in  those  under  him,  and 
imworthily  envious ;  but  where  is  perfection  ?  Every  officer  and  soldier  when 
wounded  received  a  certain  present,  in  proportion  to  his  wound,  from  fifteen 
days'  to  three  or  four  months'  pay,  without  any  stoppage  of  pay  during  the  time 
of  his  cure.  The  disabled  of  his  army  had  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of  half 
^Captain  L  F.  Smith,  of  the  Marhttta  leryice. 
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their  pay,  and  lands  besides  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  killed  and  of  those  who 
died  of  their  wounds,  got  the  property  of  the  deceased." 

At  the  departure  of  DeBoigne  there  were  three  brigades, — one  at  Poona^ 
under  the  command  of  M.  Perron  ;  one  at  Koil,  under  M>  Pedrons ;  and  one  ai 
Muttra,  under  Major  Sutherland.  DeBoigne  neither 
nominated  nor  recommended  a  successor,  but  Perron, 
being  At  Poena,  obtained  the  command  for  himself*  It  is  said  that  DeBoigue's 
parting  advice  to  Sindhia  was  never  to  give  the  control  of  all  these  brigades  to 
one  person  ;  and  that  to  his  successor  was  embodied  in  the  clause  that  he  intro- 
duced into  his  own  written  agreement  with  Sindhia—"  never  to  fight  with  the 
English."  Perron  came  out  to  India  in  the  Sardiney  a  French  frigate,  in  1774, 
as  a  common  sailor.  Deserting  thence  he  entered  the  service  of  several  of  the 
partisan  leaders  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in  1789  received  a  commission 
from  DeBoigne.  Perron  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  activity  and  industry.  His 
attention  to  his  duty  and  his  personal  bravery  at  Kanond,  in  1792,  induced 
.  DeBoigne  to  promote  him  to  a  majority  ;  and  in  1793  he  was  sent  in  charge  of 
the  first  brigade  to  the  Dakhin.  He  returned  to  Koil  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  DuAb  forces  in  Februarj-,  1797. 

The  revenue  of  De  Boigne's  districts  in  the  Duab  had  risen  under  his 
care  from  sixteen  to  over  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  a 
year.  Perron  not  only  received  these,  but  added  to 
them  on  all  sides.  He  arranged  and  pursued  a  systematic  plan  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  possessions  and  fortune,  and  in  this  was  so  successful,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  entire  country  from  Labor  to  Kota,  and  from  Jaudhpur  to  Koil, 
acknowledged  his  authority.  The  principal  obstacles  to  his  attaining  undivided 
influence  in  the  Marhatta  empire  were  Tantia  Pagnavfs,  Lakhwa  D&da  and 
George  Thomas.  The  first  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  by  poison  ;  Lakhwa 
DAda  fell  in  1801,  after  the  fight  at  Datiya;  and  George  Thomas,  as  we  have 
seen,  succumbed  to  the  united  battalions  of  all  Perron's  contingents,  now  raised 
to  four  brigades,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Perron's  revenues  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1802  amounted  to  more  than  forty-one  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  from  sixty- 
eight  parganahs.  At  the  same  time  a  cloud  began  to  gather  in  the  west,  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  his  power,  and  even  of  his  life.  Perron  was  obliged  to 
visit  the  Marhatta  camp  at  Ujain,  where  he  arranged  matters  for  the  time  by  a 
liberal  use  of  money.     Sindhia  in  the  meantime  was  preparing  to  assist  the 

^  ,.  Peshwa  and  attack  Holkar,  and  asked  for  a  seoond 

Perron  retires. 

brigade  from  Perron,  who,  though  he  risked  the  indepen- 
denoe,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Marhatta  empire,  delayed  for  his  own  sake 
for  three  months  to  send  the  reinforcement  asked  for,  and  then  only  despatched 
his  newly-raised  fourth  brigade.  Even  this  force  arrived  too  late,  as  the  British 
had  already  stepped  in  and  restored  the  Peshwa,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
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their  hands.  This  so  alarmed  the  Marhattas,  that,  laying  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies,  the  Berar  Raja,  Holkar  and  Sindhia,  united  for  a  time  against  the 
English,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  campaign  drawn  up  by  Perron^ 
who  advised  their  active  alliance  for  this  purpose.  But  before  anything  could  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  their  agreement,  quarrels  again  broke  out,  Holkar  with- 
drew himself  from  the  confederacy,  and  Sindhia,  resolving  to  supersede  Perron, 
bestowed  the  command  of  the  Du&b  on  Amb&ji.  Perron  found  his  fourth  brigade, 
under  Dudrenec,  ready  to  desert  him.  Bourquien  had  induced  the  second  and 
third  brigades  to  revolt,  and  had  even  written  to  the  commanders  of  the  irre- 
gular horse  at  Koil  to  encompass  the  death  of  Perron.  Knowing  all  this,. 
Perron  only  made  a  half-hearted  resistance  at  Koil,  and  fled  by  H&thras  to 
Muttra,  where  he  surrendered  to  Lord  Lake,  and  proceeded  thence  by  Calcutta 
to  Europe. 

Bourqm'en,  who  commanded  at  Dehli,  was  put  under  restraint  by  his  own 
troops,  who  met  the  British  on  .the  road  between  Aligarh  and  Dehli,  where  the 
Marhattas  were  completely  defeated  on  the  11th  September,  1803.  The  Prince 
Akbar,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  heir-apparent  since  the  death  of 
his  eldest  brother  Jaw&n  Bakht  at  Benares,  in  1788,  came  out  to  meet  the 
British  Commander4n-Chief,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city,  where  he  was: 
received  by  the  blind  and  aged  emperor.  The  treaty  with  Sindhia,  dated 
Surje  Anjangaum,  30th  December,  1803,  ceded  to  the  British  all  the  forks, 
territories  and  rights  held  by  the  Marhattas  in  the  Du&b  and  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Rajas  of  Jaipur  and  Jaudhpur,  and  the  Bana 
of  Gohad. 

Though  the  war  with   Sindhia  was  thus  brought  to  a  auccessful  termina- 

^       . ,  „  ,  tion  in  1803,  Holkar,  in  the  following  year,  renewed 

War  with  BolkBP.  ,        .,.  .  ,     ,       .       ,  .  .      i  ^         i        x.i        n 

hostilities;  and,   having  been  joined  by  the  Jats  of 

Bhartpur,  sent  a  considerable  force  to  invest  Dehli,  which  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  a  British  garrison  under  the  celebrated  General  Ochterlony.  In  1804, 
Lord  Lake  collected  stores  and  supplies,  and  set  out  by  Muttra  for  Dehli.  On 
his  way  he  drove-  out  Ghul4mi  Kh4n,  who  had  been  plundering  the  Aligarh 
District;  and  Holkar  retired  from  Muttra  at  the  approach  of  the  British  force. 
Holkar^B  light  troops  accompanied  the  army,  and  hovered  on  the  flanks  all  day, 
cutting  off  stragglers,  whilst  at  night  they  always  encamped  out  of  reach. 

,,  „    ,      . ,  JS"ear  Dehli,  Holkar  branched  off  and  crossed  into  the 

Holkar  B  rai^. 

Du&b  near  Bdgpat ;  thence  he  proceeded  northwards 

by  Sardhana  and  Sh&mli  ;but  on  being  pursued  by  Lord  Lake,  left  the  latter  place 

on  the  3rd  November,  and  presented  himself  before  Patehgarh.    The  civil  officers 

retii^d  into  the  fort,  which,  with  the  old  cantonments,  were  preserved  ;  but  the 

cavalry  lines  and  new  cantonments,  which  lay  beyond  the  ravines,  and  were 

therefore  beyond  the  line  of  defence  taken  up  by  the  troops,  were  burned  by 
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Holkar.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  General  Lake  on  the  17ih  of  November, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  own  historian,  ^^  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  slaogb- 
ter/'  and  retreated  across  the  Jumna  into  Bhartpnr  territory,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Amir  Eh&n,  the  Pindara  leader. 

On  the  7th  February,  1805,  Amir  Eh&n  crossed  the  Jumna  at  the  Mah&ban 
A      Kh4  »      'A  g^^*>  ^^^  *  ^^y  ^f  horse  lightly  equipped,  intending 

to  oreate  a  diversion  in  the  British  rear.  He  plundered 
Gokal  and  relieved  Eamona  in  the  Aligarh  District,  dien  held  by  Dundi  Ehan. 
Thence  he  passed  up  the  Du&b  by  Puth  in  the  Meerut  District,  and  crossing 
the  Ganges  at  Kumr-ud-dinnagar,  caused  some  disturbance  in  Bohilkhand. 
Driven  thence  by  General  Smith  and  Skinner's  horse,  he  re-entered  the 
Du&b  at  the  same  point,  and  rejoined  Holkar's  force  before  Bhartpnr  on  the 
21st  March,  1805,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks.  General  Smith  followed  two 
days  afterwards.  The  peace  of  this  tract  was  never  again  seriously  disturbed 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1 857. 

The  mutiny  narratives  of  the  Meerut  Division  abound  with  instances  of  firm 
.  devotion  and  unflinching  bravery.   As  they  are  given  in 

some  detail  under  each  district,  it  will  be  necessary  here 
to  make  only  some  few  general  remarks  on  the  mutiny  in  this  division  as  a 
whole,  and  this  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  giving  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams' 
summary  of  the  origin  and  progress   of  the  rebellion  in  the  Meerut  Division.^ 
He  writes — ^^  That  the  rebellion  had  been  planned  by  the  Musalm&ns,  I  have 
no  doubt     It  is  not  the  province  of  a  loca^  officer  to  trace  this,  but  one  or  two 
indications  may  be  mentioned.     Though  there  was  no  apparent  sympathy,  the 
idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  Musalm&n  religion  to  power  has  been  repeatedly 
kept  alive.     Invitations  to  join  in  a  war  against  infideb,  emanating  from  the 
Sw&t  country,  have   circulated  through  the  upper  part  of  Hindust&n.     The 
anxiety  of  the  Bohilkhand  Path&ns,  particularly  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Hafiz  Rahmat  Kh&n,  that  Government  should  not  suffer  anarchy  and  oppres- 
sion to  continue  in  Oudh,  but  should  interfere  and  introduce  the  just  adminis- 
tration with  which  they  were  blessed,  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  the  loyal 
desires  of  enlightened  men.     Late  events  show  that  they  anticipated  the  long- 
hoped-for  opportunity  which  the  cry  of  annexation  and  the  decreased  impor- 
tance of  the  native  soldiers  in  Oudh,  under  British  rule,  aiforded.     The  maroh 
of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  to  the  arrival  at  Dehli  might  be  the  policy  of 
soldiers,  but  the  re-exaltation  of  the  Mughal  king,  and  the  immediate  submis- 
sion of  the  Hindu  sepoys  to  the  head  of  the  Musalmins,  had  a  deeper  souroe. 
The  recorded  conversation,  in  Maroh,  1857,  of  the  Bijnaur  Nawdb  and  his 
friends —  *Is  there  any  security  now  for  Islam?'  and  that  ^  Isliim  was  form- 

1  Narrative   of   Events,  406  of   1858,  dated  Noyember   16,   1858,   paraa.  4S5,  etseq.,  bj 
F.  Williama|C.S.L,  of  the  Giril  Service,  Commiaaioner  of  Meerut. 
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erly  the  dominant  religion/  is  a  specimen  of  the  movement  among  the 
Mohamraadans.  An  earlier  conversation  than  this  could  be  traced,  I  believe, 
between  one  of  the  family  of  H&fiz  Rahmat  Khfin  and  a  Rajput  in  Rohilkhand, 
in  or  about  December,  1856,  when  the  Path&n  recommended  the  Th4kur  to 
look  to  his  weapons,  as  he  would  be  wanting  them  soon. 

^^The  tone  of  the  Muhammadan  portion*  of  the  native  press,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  not  the  impoverished  and  discontented  onlj,  but  the  well-to- 
do  Mnhammadans  in  every  rank  and  station  staked  their  all  upon  the  issue,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  rebellion  ;  their  extraordinary  association  with 
^  idolaters'  to  exterminate  ^  the  children  of  the  book,'  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  their  prophets,  and  the  fatwaha  of  the  few  Maulvis  who  dared  to  speak  out ; 
even  the  exceptional  loyalty  of  that  portion  of  the  Mnhammadans  whose  views 
on  the  matter  of  proselytism  differ  from  those  of  the  majority ;  the  happily 
unavailing  endeavours  of  the  Muhammadan  leaders  to  make  the  mass  of  the 
population  join  them  ;  and  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  Hindu  mutineers,  that 
they  had  been  deeply  deceived;  all  these  indicate  that,  though  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  may  have  prepared  the  native  army,  the  real  movers  were  Mnham- 
madans. Even  at  Meerut  the  first  move  was  made  by  Muhammadans.  A 
Hindu  said  he  had  fired  off  the  new  cartridges,  and 
that  all  would  have  to  do  it.  But  two  Muham- 
madans spread  the  story  about  cow's  and  pig's  fat  being  used  in  greasing 
the  cartridges,  saying  that  all  would  be  polluted ;  that  it  did  not  so  much 
matter  for  the  Muhammadans,  since  they  could  remove  the  pollution,  but  the 
Hindus  would  irrecoverably  lose  caste ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  these  Muham- 
madans, the  troopers  of  both  sects  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  use 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  native  soldiers  retired  from  the  parade 
when  their  comrades  were  disgraced,  muttering  ^  mutiny.'  The  rumdhrs  that 
the  Europeans  were  coming  to  seize  the  magazine,^  which  issued  from  the 
Suddur  Bazar,  and  on  which  the  sepoys  rushed  to  arms,  may  have  been  an 
accident  or  mistake.  But  that  there  were  secret  agents,  and  those  Muham-. 
madans,  watching,  if  not  guiding  events,  it  seems  impossible  in  this  part  of 
the  country  to  doubt. 

^^  The  mutiny  was  apparently  unpremeditated,  yet  the  Suddur  Bazar  people 
Generiadislojaltjof  the    ^®re  ready  before  a  shot  wae  fired  in  Cantonments. 
MuMlmiDs.  rj^Q  outbreak  immediately  assumed  a  Muhammadan 

character ;  a  holy  wnr  against  the  infidels  (the  Europeans  and  Christians)  was 
proclaimed  ;  and  eventually,  in  the  Upper  Du4b  and  in  Hohilkhand,  the  mass 
of  the  Muhammadan  population  rose  against  Government  I  believe  that  in 
Hohilkhand  the  Naw&b  of  R&mpur,  and  a  few  of  his  own  trusted  friends,  and 
the  NawAb's  own  trusted  personal  attendants;  in  Bijnaur,  the  Deputy  Collector 
and  Sadr  Amin  ;  Wil&yat  Husain  Kh&n  in  Moradabad ;  the  family  of  Hakim 
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Khan  and  Bashir  Khan  in  Pilibhit;  Muhammad  Nur  Eh&n  in  Sh&bjah&npiir, 
and  a  few  Governmemt  officials,  were  the  only  Musalmans  who  from  the  first 
stood  out  for  Government. 

In  Sahdranpnr  it  was  remarked  that  the  extensive  risings  were  attributed 
entirely  to  the  influential  Muhammad ans.  In  Muzaffarnagar  is  a  class  of 
Sayyids  who  do  not  go  the  lengths  Mnhammadans  generally  do  in  matters  of 
proselytism  by  the  sword.  These  Sayyids  even  were  warned,  but  their  loyalty 
was  happily  fixed  by  remonstrances  conveyed  to  them  by  some  of  their  headmen ; 
and  though  in  this  district  the  Muhammadans  were  late  in  rising  against 
Government,  eventually  a  vast  multitude  gathered  under  the  '  green  flag,'  and 
displayed  the  bitterest  animosity, — massacreing  in  their  mosque  men  of  their 
own  religion,  after  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety,  because  they  were 
faithful  to  their  rulers.  In  Meerut,  though  there  were  some  good  exceptions^ 
Muhammadans  were  generally  ill-disposed,  and  most  joined  in  the  rebellioiu 
In  the  whole  district  of  Bulandshahr,  I  can  only  bring  to  mind  one  exception^ 
that  of  the  family^  of  Mur&i  Ali  Kh&o,  of  Chat&ri  and  Pah&su,  who  took  the  side 
they  had  taken  in  Lord  Lake's  time, — that  of  the  British  Government.  Every- 
where in  this  part  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
antagonsim  of  the  Musalm&ns  showed  itself  in  every  place,  from  the  open  rebel- 
lion of  multitudes,  to  the  scowling  impertinence  of  individuals  ;  from  the  public 
proclamations  of  rebel  leaders,  to  the  muttered  imprecations  of  bigota  in  the 
mosques.  The  very  fact  that  the  few  who  shone  out  as  loyal  subjects  or  merciful 
men  were  stigmatized  as  Christians,  infidels,  apostates  from  the  true  faith,  should 
show  what  the  belief  and  feeling  of  the  Indian  Musalm&n  is.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  between  the  conduct  of  Muhammadans  and  other  rebels  in 
this  part  of  India.  The  first  warred  against  Government  and  Europeans,  the 
others  plundered.  The  first,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout,  abstained  from 
injuring  the  inhabitants^  of  the  country,  assured  them  in  order  to  win  them  to- 
Muhammadan  rule,  and  urged  them  to  join  against  Government.  The  plun- 
dering tribes,  almost  the  only  Hindus  who  in  these  parts  decidedly  and  tho- 
roughly misbehaved,  turned  their  hands  against  every  one  that  had  property, 
— their  enemies  and  creditors  first.  The  Mawai  Jdts  of  the  Baraut  parganah, 
in  the  Meerut  District,  were  almost  the  only  Hindus  who  showed  unmiti- 
gated disloyalty,  and  they  were  urged  to  it  by  a  notorious  bad*  character,  S&h 
Mai.  The  Gtijars  even  were  in  some  instances  against  us,  and  sometimes 
took  the  side  of  Government.  Vast  numbers  even  of  these  plundering  tribes, 
who  bear  Hindu  names — Gujars,  Rajputs,  Tagas,  &c.— are  Muhammadans, 
forced  proselytes  when  the  power  was  paramount  in  Dehli,  and,  like  all 
such  proselytes,  intensely  bigoted.  It  was  not  a  national  movement  against 
Government. 

^  CoQTerted  Hind6s  of  the  Badgujar  clan. 
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"  With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Meerut,  it  was 
generally  sometime^  before  Government  offices  and 
Government  property  were  attacked.  In  Sahdranpur^ 
the  towns  of  Deoband  and  Nakur  were  plundered,  and  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment offices  in  them  were  not  exempted.  A  mob  collected  to  attack  the  treasury 
at  Sah&ranpur,  but  was  easily  dispersed.  These  were  the  only  instances  in 
which  extensive  plundering  assumed  the  type  of  rebellion.  Muzaffarnagar 
must  be  treated  as  an  exception.  The  best  disposed  populace  in  this  world  have 
been  tempted  to  let  loose  the  innate  wickedness  of  human  nature  by  disap- 
pearance of  all  authority.  In  Meerut  the  widely-spread  report  that  all  the 
Europeans  had  been  destroyed  (which  was  not  contradicted,  as  it  should  have 
been  by  their  appearance  in  every  directiou)  ;  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 
BareiUy  mutineer  brigade ;  the  total  surrender  of  the  Bulandshahr  District 
to  Walid&d  Khan,  who  should  have  been  seized  by  a  small  force,  and  hung 
within  three  days  of  his  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion ;  the  propinquity 
of  Dehli,  and  the  constant  hope  of  assistance  from  the  mutineer  force  there  ;  by 
which  concatenation  of  circumstances  every  bad  character  in  the  district  was 
encouraged  to  evil,  induced  a  tendency  to  rebellion,  which  was  favoured  by  the 
retention  in  the  lines  of  the  troops  who  ought  to  have  been  enforcing  order 
and  checking  insurrection.  But  even  in  this  and  in  the  Bulandshahr  District, 
till,  in  the  latter,  the  refusal  of  aid  from  Meerut,  the  approach  of  mutineers 
from  below,  and  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  prisoners  that  the  district  officers  had 
made,  incited  the  people  to  it,  the  outbreak  was  characterized  by  aggressions 
of  the  lawless  part  of  the  population  on  the  better  conditioned, — the  pre- 
Talence  of  crime,  in  consequence  of  a  conviction  that  authority  had  ceased, 
rather  than  by  rebellion  against  the  State.  The  last  offence,  as  a  general  rule, 
spread  among  the  people  slowly,  as  delay  at  Dehli  brought  conviction  that  the 
British  power  was  passing  away,  and  even  then  only  b^oke  out  here  and  there, 
when  notorious  bad  characters,  flushed  by  success  in  plundering,  led  their  fol- 
lowers to  greater  enterprizes. 

"  The  normal  state  of  the  ordinary  mass  of  the  people,  t.  e.,  those  not 

^  ,.       ^  ^         ,       either  Muhammadans  or  thieves,  was  waitinir  events : 
Feelings  of  the  people.  ,    ,    .  i    i  i 

and  their  conduct  depended  on  the  amount  of  their 

good  sense  or  Hieir  credulity,     there  were  some  who  from  the  first  felt  that, 

though  the  few  Englishmen  in  India  might  be  crushed  for   the  time,  an  oyer- 

whelming  British  force  would  come  out  to  reconquer  the  country  and  take 

vengeance  on  the  traitors.     These  were  the  few.     There  were  some  who  believed 

the  false,  or  exaggerated  rumours  circulated  by  the  rebels,  and  hastened  to 

separate  from  the  foreigners,  and  secure  favour  from  the  native  rulers.     These 

were  more  in  numbers  than  the  first  class  considerably;  but  still  the  many  wavered 

between  the  two  extremes.     But  all  feared, — all  were  employed  in  an  anxious 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  what  would  be  their  own  individual  interest;  the 
unfailing  consideration  of  the  natives  of  Hinddst&n.  This  their  sole  consider- 
ation, and  cowardice,  both  moral  and  physical,  made  mutineers  of  half  the 
native  army,  and  a  percentage  of  the  population,  (the  said  percentage  fluctuat- 
ing according  to  circumstances,  but  never  very  large,)  rebels.  Had  there  been 
European  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers  to  the  extent 
often  per  cent,  in  each  native  regiment,  a  nucleus  for  good  men  to  fall  back 
upon,  with  a  firm  front  to  face  the  fire  of  mutineers,  half  the  men  of  the 
mutinous  regiments  would  not  have  gone,  and  half  the  regiments  in  the  service 
would  have  stood  staunch  to  their  duty  ;  but  bodily  fear  and  mental  weakness, 
the  absenoe  of  all  principles  of  the  all-controlling  sense  of  duty,  and  a  dastardly 
dread  of  being  killed,  made  well-intentioned  men  follow  the  majority  of  their 
comrades,  and  peaceable  subjects  seek  safety  in  disaffection.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  who  should  be  the  best  judges,  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  purely  military  revolt ;  and  the  other,  it  was  a  national 
effort  to  shake  off  tyrants,  are  equally  far  from  the  truth.  Had  not  the 
mass  of  the  people  awaited  the  issue,  had  any  large  proportion  of  then)  joined, 
what  KTOuld  have  become  of  the  small  but  gallant  bands  that  in  differents  part 
of  the  country  stood  out  against  their  active  enemies,  may  be  oon  eluded  from 
Foptdation  Troops  the  marginal  table,  showing  in  round 
M'^^S'^g.r  :::  6"?i'e«?  Z  numbers  the  population  of  the  districts 
M^enit  ...        1,135,072       1,600      of  this  division,  and  the  strength  of  the 

Bulandshahr  was  abandoned,  but  when  the  i  .  i  .       .      i    /-^ 

M&ligarh  rebel  was  ousted,  was  held  by  less  troops  whioh  maintained  government 
than  600,  the  population  being  778,842.  authority.     Neither  can  people  on  the 

spot  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  efforts  to  Christianize  the  natives  led  to 
rebellion.  Had  this  been  the  case,  how  is  it  that  Benares,  the  largest  city  in 
India,  to  Hindis  the  holiest,  and  where  Muhammadan  bigotry  is  sharpened 
by  its  peculiar  position^ the  place  where  missionaries  have  worked  more  exten- 
sively than  in  any  part  of  India,  where  the  Bible  is  openly  studied  and  read  by 
hundreds  of  students  in  many  schools,  did  not  send  some  of  its  180,000  to  save 
the  mutineer  brigade  from  the  200  British  soldiers. 

^^  Beyond  all  doubt  the  secret  movers  of  the  revolt  disseminated  widely  the 
wildest  and  most  false  reports  that  Qovernment  was  going  forcibly  to  oonvert 

the  people  ;  and  during  the  outbreak  these  rumours 
Causes  of  the  mutiny.  r     r     ^  o 

were  spread  abroad  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  igno- 
rant men  believed  them,  and,  when  peace  was  restored,  some  have  stated  their 
readiness  to  become  Christians,  and  were  astonished  when  told  that  no  man 
eould  make  another  a  Christian.  But  here,  round  Meerut,  where  the  mutiny 
commenced,  missionaries  have  been  more  successful  in  one  year  than  they  had 
ever  been  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  native  deserving  of  all  confidence,  that  in 
Bareilly,  Muhantmadans  and  Hindus  agreed  that  to  be  all  of  one,  and  that  the 
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Christian  religion,  would  be  better  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  Kh&u 
Bah&dur  Kh&n,  and  his  following  of  miscreants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  Government  to  give  education  to  the  people  can  have  caused  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  when  in  some  districts,  the  only  public  institutions 
maintained  during  the  anarchy,  where  doctors  were  driven  out,  and  dispensa- 
ries were  distroyed,  were  village  schools  ;  the  only  public  buildings  saved  were 
village  school-rooms  ;  and  the  people,  when  asked  to  account  for  this,  stated  their 
intentions  to  have  maintained  their  scheols,  even  if  the  rule  of  India  had  changed 
hands.  During  the  outbreak,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  the  most  loyal, 
the  most  trustwDrthy,  were  young  men  who  had  received  an  advanced  English 
education  in  the  Goverument  institutions.  I  have  known  such,  of  the  writer 
class,  not  a  fighting  race  generally,  become  brave,  soldierly  men  ;  I  have  seen 
English  letters  from  such  men,  the  matter  and*  composition  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  Englishman,  written  from  tlie  midst  of  fanatic  rebels, 
.conveying  full  and  useful  information,  openly  and  boldly  given,  though  the 
Avriter  stated  he  knew  he  was  suspected  and  i^atched,  and  immediate  death 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  discovery.  The  only  approach  to  the  sense  of 
duty  which  has  animated  Anglb-Saxons  through  this  struggle  was  to  be  found 
among  such  educated  men."  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  account,  and  tlie 
district  narratives  will  speak  for  themselves* 

Themetiical  history  of  the  division  shows  a  steady  increase  in  sitkness  of  late 

years,  much  of  which  has  been  traced  to  preventible 
Medical  history.  "^       .  ,         ,     ,    ,     .  ,     ,         ... 

causes,  such  as  bad  dramage,  bad  sanitation,  and  inat- 
tention to  the  most  ordinary  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Taking 
the  three  principal  diseases— cholera,  small-pox  and  fever,  the  following  facts 
may  be  gathered  from  the  reports^  in  regard  to  the  frequency  and  virulence  of  . 
their  attacks.  Cholera  broke  out  in  1867  amongst  the  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Hardwar  fair,  and,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  very  generally  restricted  itself 
to  those  who  had  been  at  the  fair,  and  not  to  have  shown  itself  out  of  the  lino  of 
inarch  of  the  pilgrims.  Though  deaths  from  cholera  occur  at  all  times  of  the 
year  in  almost  every  district,  yet  cholera  seldom  becomes  epidemic  in  the  Upper 
Dudb.  During  the  epidemic  of  1869,  the  deaths  hardly  reached  more  than  0'2 
per  thousand,  whilst  in  AUah'abad  and  the  Benares  Divisions,  they  rose  from  2*1 
per  thousand  in  Allahabad,  up  to  10'9  per  thousand  in  Lalitpur.  Daring 
this  year  cholera  was  absent  in  the  hill  districts  altogether,  and  little  prevalent 
in  those  lying  immediataly  under  the  hills,  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  south. 
The  actual  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  cholera  during  1869,  in  the  five 
districts  noticed  in  the  present  volume,  was  1497;  in  1870  and  in  1871  the 
numbers  were  merely  nominal ;  and  in  1872  there  was  a  slight  outbreak  of  cholera 

'  Dr.  Cutcliffe's  report  on  the  sanitation  of  the  Mecrut  Division,  II ;  Sel.  Hec.  Government, 
North- Western  ProviuceSi  13  ;  Dr.  Planck  on  the  eamci  lieports  for  18C9— 72. 
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Small-pox. 


in  the  SaMranpur  District ;  bnt  the  fall  force  of  the  epidemic  was  felt,  as  before, 

chiefly  in  the  southern  districts. 

Small-pox,  amongst  preventible  diseases,  carries  off  more  victims  than  all  the 

rest  put  together,  except  fever.     The  deailis  recorded 

from  this  cause  for  some  years  are  shown  below.    In 

1868  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  an  epidemic  form,  though  the 

mortality,  was  so  great;  but  there,  is  no  contagion  so  strong  and  sure,  or  so 

far  reaching,  as  that  of  small-pox,  and  perhaps  no  disease  is  more  fatal.     In 

1869,  the  disease  was  epidemic  in  several  districts,  and  prevalent  in  almost  all. 

It  seems   to  commence  as   an  epidemic  during   the   cold- weather,  and  rages 

with  intensity  during  March,  April  and  May,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides 

with  the   seting   in   of  the  rains.      The  Upper   Duab   and   Rohilkhand,   in 

exchange  for  their  practical  immunity  from  cholera,  have,  by  comparison,  almost 

a  monopoly  of  small-pox,  which  is   not  nearly  so  prevalent  in  the  cholera 

districts  of  the  Lower  Dudb  and  the  Benares  Division.     From  1870  to  1872, 

the  upper  districts  suflfered  eiicessively  when  compared  with  any  other  district 

except  Basti.     The  vaccination  statistics  and  details  are  shown  under  the  district 

notices. 

It  is  to  fever,  however,  that  the   greatest  mortality  is  due,  and  inquiries 

ffo  to  show  that  the  deaths  from  fevers  have  ffone  on 
Fevers.  7  .  .  e> 

in  an  increasing  ratio  for  several  years.      In  1867  the 

attention  of  Government  was  called  to   the   abnormal  proportion  of  deaths 

attributed  to  this   disease   in   the  Meerut  Division,   and   Dr.   Cutcliffe  was 

appointed  as  Sanitary  Commissioner  to   inquire  into  the  causes,  and  propose 

a  remedy.     Doctor  Planck  was  employed  on  similar  duty  during  subsequent 

years.     Before  making  use  of  their  remarks,  I  will  give  a  comparative  table, 

for  all  five  districts,  of  the  causes  of  death  for  the  years  for  which  any  statistics 

exist. 
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DKATH8  IN  1871 
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Chftncterof  the  fever. 


These  figures  show  conclusively  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  epidemic. 

Dr.  Kirton,  of  Muzaffarnagar,  pronounces  the  fever  prevalent  in  the  Upper 
Du&b  to  be  "a  true  malarious  fever  of  intermittent 
type, — such  a  fever,  indeed,  as  is  generally  attributed 
to  effluvia  arising  from  alluvial  soil  saturated  by  moisture.  The  attacks  were 
characterised  by  distinct  paroxysms,  consisting  of  a  cold  and  hot  stage,  followed 
by  periods  of  intermission.  The  paroxysms  mostly  occurred  daily,  but  fre- 
quently every  other  day."  Dr.  J.  P.  Walker,  writing  of  Rurki  in  1867,  calls  it 
**  intermittent  fever."  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Her  Majesty's  79th  Highlanders, 
describes  the  fever  that  prevailed  in  his  regiment  at  Rurki  as  "  intermittent 
fever  in  a  spurious  form."  Dr.  Metcalfe,  of  Sahdranpur,  says  of  the  fever  that 
it  was "  undoubtedly  malarious  in  its  character,  subject  to  relapses,  but  not 
often  when  quinine  had  been  given  sufficiently  early  and  in  sufficiently  lar^e 
doses."  The  fever,  as  a  rule,  commences  in  July- August,  and  ends  about 
December.  In  many  cases  the  protracted  fever  brought  on  diarrhoea,  which 
accompanied  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  typhoid  fever  either  co-existed  with  malarious  fever  in  some  of  the 
towns,  or  that  the  prevailing  fever  was  a  hybrid  variety  between  malarious 
and  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  CutcHfFe,^  however,  thought  that  all  his  inquiries  pointed 
"  to  a  common  local  cause  of  origin  of  the  disease,  and  led  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  the  cases  which  occurred  were  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  endemic 
disease, — ^malarious  fever."    Dr.  Planck,  in  1869-72,  gives  it  the  same  character. 

Besides  the  deaths  due  to  fever  and  the  utter  prostration  occasioned  by 

continuous  attacks  of  the  disease,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  effects  is  the 

causing  of  impotency.     Dr.  CutclifFe  first  pointed  this 

se5?eC°'^  ""^  '^^''°  "     ^^^  ^°  18"'  *°^  expressed  his  opinion  « that  impotency 

is  extraordinarily  frequent  in  the  most  malarious  tracts ;" 

1  See  his  obaenrations  on  the  true  character  of  malaria  and  effluvia  in  Sel.  Bee.  Gov.,  N^W.  P. 
II.,  N.  S.  66. 
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and,  again,  "  of  tbis  fact  I  convinced  myself,  by  tbe  freqnent  applications  that  were 
made  to  me,  that  the  men  inhabititg  the  very  malarious  tracts  which  I  have 
described  are  suffering  from  impotency,  to  an  extent  which  I  have  never 
known  or  heard  of  elsewhere."  Dr.  Planck's  attention  was  specially  drawn  to 
the  same  subject,  and  he  writes — "  Concerning  the  general  prevalence  of  impo- 
tency, I  am  of  opinion  that  that  condition  is  more  than  usually  common  in 
some  places  of  the  Sahdranpur  District,  as  a  result  of  the  general  debility  aris- 
ing from  repeated  fever  attacks  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  condition  so  com- 
mon as  to  threaten  to  lead  to  a  depopulation  of  the  country.  I  think  this  con- 
dition exists  principally  in  those  who  are  about  to  succumb  to  fever  disease, 
and  whose  spleens  are  much  enlarged  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
affects  men  in  the  prime  of  life  for  many  years  before  they  die."  Still,  in  51 
villages  examined  by  him  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District  alone,  he  found  in  four 
villages  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  very  common  ;  that  in  four  villages 
it  was  rather  common ;  in  fifleen  villages  it  was  common  ;  and  in  the  remaining 
villages,  thirty-one  cases  were  seen,  and  this  too  by  an  observer  marching  conti- 
nuously throughout,  and  unable  to  examine  others  than  those  voluntarily  brought 
to  him,  and  who  happened  to  be  present  when  he  visited  their  .villages.  These 
include  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated  villages.  In  eighteen  irrigated  villages  in 
the  MuzafFarnagar  District  he  found  enlargement  of  the  spleen — very  common, 
in  four  villages ;  common,  in  the  same  number  ;  uncommon  in  six  :  and  non- 
existent in  two,  in  one  of  which  the  site  was  raised  and  sandy,  and  in  the  other 
the  site  was  low,  but  here  the  spring-level  was  24  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  very 
strange  to  see  that  in  places  where  the  site  was  clean  there  was  more  mortality 
than  where  it  was  very  filthy  ;  but  I  frequently  notice  this  remark  added — 
*^  much  stagnant  water  near."  In  fifleenjunirrigated  villages  in  the  same  district 
the  returns  show — in  two  cases,  no  spleen  enlargement ;  in  one  case  it  was  very 
uncommon ;  in  nine  cases,  uncommon ;  aild  in  only  three  cases  common  ;  and 
these  three  lie  within  the  N&gal  khddiry  with  a  spring-level  varying  from  only  six 
to  eight  feet  from  the  surface.  It  has  been  a  painful  task  to  go  through  the  records 
of  these  fever-stricken  villages,  and  read  the  constant  remarks  "  many  persons 
afflicted  with  spleen,  especially  children ;  coughs  and  ophthalmia  common;  a 
general  complaint  of  sickness  was  heard  here"—"  people  very  unhealthy  look- 
ing"— "  fourteen  houses,  only  two  children  left,  used  to  have  many,  now 
dead" — "  paralysis,  a  result  of  fever,  much  complained  of,  and  some  cases  of  it 
seen" — "  one-half  the  people  down  with  fever  in  the  rains" — "  an  earnest  cry 
for  remedies" — *^  people  in  low  spirits  and  despondent."  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  this  fever  is  a  serious  matter,  whichy  though  it  carries  off  only 
three  in  every  hundred  every  year,  yet  so  wastes  the  energies  of  the  survivors, 
as  to  render  them  unable  to  carry  on  their  work  of  life  as  cultivators  of  the 
ground.     The  sub-division  of  the  soil  yields  little  enough  to  the  labour  of  the 
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man  who  can  work  his  full  tide,  but  if  to  this  be  added  the  utter-  prostration 
of  the  bread-winner  of  the  family,  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  paint  the 
distress  which  must  ensue  in  thousands  of  £similies  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  districts  of  the  Upper  Dudb. 

The  fever  being  of  a  malarious  type^is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  miasma  evolved 
from  over-saturation  of  the  soil.  In  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  miasma  we  have  the  disease  "  in  the 
formidable  remittent  type,  and  from  the  slight  ague  and  fever,  which  scarcely 
shakes  a  strong  man,  to  the  pukka  jungle  fever  which,  if  it  should  not  kill  outright, 
will  necessitate  a  prolonged  change  of  climate  for  the  recovery  of  a  body  impaired 
for  the  remainder  of  its  existence."  To  the  north  of  the  Sah&ranpur  District 
£3ver  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  former  times,  especially  about  Eheri 
and  Sakrauda,  and  along  the  line  to  Mohand.  The  improvement  here  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  clearing  of  jungle  and  the  extension  of  cultivation^.  Lower 
south  the  disease  may  be  traced  along  those  places  where  the  drainage  lines  are 
naturally  slow,  or  have  been  impeded  by  artificial  obstructions,  such  as  the  canal 
lines  and  the  railway  embankments.  The  .towns  and  villages  along  the  Ganges 
Canal,  from  Manglaur  southwards,  suffered  very  much,  but  many  of  these,  such 
as  Manglaur,  Libarheri,  Piir,  Bhainswdl  and  Jauli,  are  so  filthy,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  been  frequently  attacked  by  fevers.  Dr.  Cutcliffe 
describes  them  as  ^^  reeking  with  human  excrement  and  filth  of  every  descrip- 
tion." Rurki,  too,  was  unhealthy  in  1867,  and  so  also  were  the  tracts  along 
the  Kalandar  Nadi,  K&tha  Nadi,  B^h&la,  Sfla,  anrl  Krishni  Nadfs,  all  slow 
streams,  running  through  swampy,  ill-drained  depressions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  parts  of  the  West  Kah  Nadi,  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  streams  and  the  khddir  of  the  Ganges. 
All  these  places,  covered  with  swamp  and  stagnant  water,  are  prolific  sources  of 
malaria,  which  they  must  disengage  in  large  quantities.  Drainage,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  canal  water  could  to  a  great 
extent  prevent  the  evolution  of  malaria  in  these  tracts.  For  the  Uiddir  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  it  has  been  proposed  to  plant  a  belt  of  trees  along  the 
high  bank  separating  them  from  the  uplands,  in  order  to  intercept  the  malaria 
borne  from  them  by  the  easterly  and  westerly  winds, — a  plan  which  experience 
elsewhere  has  shown  to!  be  valuable  and  feasible.  These  means,  with  the  supply 
of  the  only  reliable  antidote,  quinine,  and  more  attention  to  conservancy,  are 
the  principal  remedial  measures  recommended  by  Dr.  Cutcliffe.  The  canals 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Dadb,  that  theu:  influence 
on  the  public  health  demands  a  separate  and  more  detailed  notice. 

In  1845  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  sanitary  effects  of  the 

Influence  of  the  canals   ^anal.     The  sittings  were  interrupted  by  the  Sikh  war, 

on  the  public  health.  jj^^  were  renewed  in  1846,  and  their  report  was  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Governor-General  at  Rdrki  in  March,  1847.  In  writing  on  this 
suhject,  Major  P.  T.  Cautley  remarks : — "  In  referring  to  the  low  tracts  of  the 
Dnkhy  and  especially  to  those  situated  in  the  Fatehpnr  District:,  my  attention 
has  been  drawn,  during  the  last  two  years  especially,  to  an  opinion  which  has 
been  prevalent,  that  wherever  lines  of  canal  exist  in  these  provinces  the  germs 
of  malaria  and  sickness  hold  undisputed  authority.  Without  producing  proofs, 
that  are  numerous,  that  the  epidemics  which  have  shown  themselves  in  towns 
and  villages  near  the  canals  have  been  equally  felt  at  others  far  removed  from 
the  influence  of  either  canals  or  of  irrigation,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
introduction  of  moistare  and  excess  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  countries 
which  had  been  comparatively  dry  before,  must  necessarily  "lead  to  a  change  of 
climate.  That  change  must  necessarily  demand  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  subjected  to  its  inflaence."  This  alteration  has  not  taken  place, — ^the 
same  light  clothing  is  worn,  the  same  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  work- 
ing in  the  night  air  is  continued,  and  to  this  Major  Gautley  attributed  much  of 
the  illness.  In  1843,  B&mpur,  Saharanpur  and  Sh&mli  were  afflicted  with 
malarious  fevers,  whilst  the  notoriously  unheal tly  jungle  tracts  to  the  north  were 
left  untouched.  Similarly,  sickness  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
canals  was  found  to  be  prevalent  in  places  where  there  were  no  canals  and  no 
irrigation.^  A  report  from  the  Meerut  District,  in  calling  for  medical  aid  for 
the  population  on  the  canal  banks,  shows  the  feeling  of  tlie  district  officers. 
At  that  time  the  only  canal  in  the  district  was  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  which 
irrigated  a  small  strip  of  land  between  the  Karsuni  and  the  Jumna.  la 
1843  there  was  sickness  in  this  tract  as  well  as  all  over  the  district.  It  was  as 
rife  at  Begamabad,  23  miles  east  of  the  canal,  as  in  parganah  Loni  on  its  banks. 
Muridnagar,  and  other  large  towns  which  had  no  connection  with  the  canal, 
suffered  in  a  precisely  similar  way,  yet  aid  was  only  asked  for  the  canal  tract, 
based  on  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  connection  between  the  sickness  and  the 
canals. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  1843  show  that  there 
was  an  epidemic  in  1843,  which  was  generally,  though  not  universally,  more 
severely  felt  in  the  canal  tracts  than  elsewhere.  In  places  totally  unconnected 
vrith  the  canal,  fevers  prevailed  to  an  extent  and  with  an  intensity  as  great 
as  in  the  worst  canal  villages.  Much  of  the  evils  complained  of  were  due  to 
bad  drainage,  the  natural  drainage  being  checked  and  impeded,  and  the 
soils  being  stiff  and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  Comtnittee  recommended 
the  stoppage  of  irrigation  within  five  miles  of  ^arge  towns,  and  that  certain 
sanitary  arrangements  should  be  carried  out  in  the  villages,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
influence  of  irrigation  was  very  local.  They  found  that  the  Eastern  Jumna 
Canal  furnished  some  of  the  best  and  worst  results  of  canal  irrigation  !— sick- 

'  Ganges  Canal,  L|  67. 
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ness  where  the  drainage  had  been  obstructed  and  where  the  soil  was  clayey,  as 
in  the  centre  division ;  health  where  the  drainage  was  perfect  and  the  soil  light, 
as  in  the  northern  and  southern  divisions.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Committee  of 
1843  found  that  the  salubrity  or  otherwise  of  the  canal  depended  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  efficiency  of  the  surface  drainage.  The  Committee  summed 
up  their  recommendations  as  follows  : — 1.  That  the  canal  should  be  kept,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country ;  2,  that  earth,  when  required  for 
embankments,  should  never  be  obtained  from  excavations  made  outside  the 
canal  without  proper  precautions  being  taken  for  drainage ;  3,  that  the  canal 
should  be  taken  along  the  watershed,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
natural  drainage  lines,  which,  when  intercepted,  should  be  relieved;  4,  masonry 
drains  should  be  constructed  under  distributary  channels  and  bridge  ramps, 
where  these  cross  natural  lines  of  drainage  ;  5,  no  private  water-courses  should 
be  allowed  ;  6,  irrigation  should  be  prohibited  within  five  miles  of  large  towns; 
7,  grass  and  weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  anJ  rot,  but  should  be  burned ; 
and  8,  irrigation  should  be  altogether  prohibited  in  localities  which  appear  natu- 
rally to  possess  a  malarious  character. 

Dr.  Cutcliffe  pursued  the  same  line  of  inquiry  in  his  researches  into  the  causes 
Dr.  CatdiffeVopinionin    ^f  the  epidemic  of  1867.     He  found  that  the  water- 
'®^®-  level  all  round  had  been  greatly  raised  by  the  introduc- 

tion of  canal-irrigation,  and  that  this  had  been  effected  as  well  by  the  increase 
to  the  natural  water-resources  caused  by  the  volume  of  water  thrown  over  the 
country  by  the  canal,  as  by  the  supercession  of  wells  in  irrigation,  which 
carried  up  the  water  from  the  sub-soil  and  distributed  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  much  was  lost  by  evaporation.  In  addition,  this  raising  of  the 
spring-level  had  made  the  water  in  manj"  of  the  wells  unfit  for  use,  as  well  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  salts  that  lie  in  such  abundance  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  by  coming  sooner  in  contact  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  impurities  which  an  absence  of  any  attempt  at  sanitation  allows  to 
accumulate  within  the  site  of  every  village,  and  often  close  to  the  wells  used  for 
drinking  water.  At  the  same  time  that  sickness  was  general  along  the  Ganges 
Canal  from  Manglaur  to  Meerut,  and  along  the  Jumna  Canal  as  far  as  Baraut, 
it  was  noticed  again  that  the  attacks  were  more  frequent  and  virulent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  swamps;  and  where  these  occurred  at  a  distance  from  the  canals 
the  sickness  was  equally  felt.  In  villages,  whether  close  to  the  canal,  or  even 
in  the  beds  of  streams  where  there  was  proper  and  efficient  natural  or  artificial 
drainage,  fever  was  unknown.  In  Meerut,  Sardhana  alone  showed  any  unusual 
sickness,  and  in  Bulandshahrj  the  town  of  Galauthi  suffered  severely.  In  the 
latter  place  the  sickness  was  correctly  attributed  to  the  undue  collection  of 
stagnant  water  around  the  village  site,  and  with  proper  drainage  arrangements 
the  fever  disappeared. 
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Dr.  rianck  in  1869-70  travelled  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  MazaSamagar 

District,  and  in  1871  examined  the  Sah&ranpur  Dis- 
Dr.  Planck  ia  1869-72.         .  ;  ,         ^  ,  .    .  .        .  i 

trict ;  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  the  same  as 

those  already  arrived  at  by  his  predecessors ;— excessive  irrigation  raising 
the  spring-level  in  canal-irrigated  tracts,  and  no  means  taken  to  itnprove 
existing  lines  of  drainage  ;  or,  where  the  natural  lines  were  impeded  by  the 
canal  works,  no  new  ones  were  formed,  hence  excessive  moisture,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wells,  and  the  defilement  of  the  drinking  water.  In  tracts 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  canal,  the  same  cause — ^bad  drainage 
— was  at  work.  It  would  be  unduly  lengthening  this  notice  to  recapitulate  the 
details  given  by  Dr.  Planck.  He  corroborates  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
of  1845,  that  the  epidemics  which  now  annually  desolate  the  Upper  Du4b  are 
due  to  insufficient  drainage,  enhanced  in  canal-irrigated  tracts  by  the  action  of 
the  canal  in  raising  the  spring-level,  and  yet  to  the  present  time  very  little  has 
been  done  to  remedy  thii^  evil ;  and,  as  I  hive  shown,  of  late  years  it  has  been 
increasing  in  a  ratio  which  bids  fair  to  assume  gigantic  proportions.  Whilst 
money  is  being  liberally  expended  to  meet  the  possible  chances  of  a  famine  in 
Bengal,  men  are  dying  in  thousands  fiom  a  disease  which  is  preventible  by  the 
exercise  of  more  careful  supervision  in  the  expenditure  of  canal-water,  and 
the  construction  of  drainage  lines  to  carry  off  excessive  moisture. 

One  result  certainly  followed  upon.the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
Measures  of  relief  un-     *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  assembling  of  a  conference  of  canal 
dertakea.  officers  at  Meerut  i^  November,  1870,  when  it  was 

resolved  "  that  a  survey  of  the  districts  concerned  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Engineers  of  the  Department,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  authorities, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  how  the  natural  drainage  channels  of 
the  country  could  be  made  more  efficient.  That  wherever,  in  the  districts  con- 
cerned, the  spring-level  of  the  sub-soil  water  was  at  any  time  of  the  year  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  there  canal-irrigation  should  cease  or 
be  cthecked."  The  survey. was  carried  out  during  the  cold-weather,  but  the 
same  facts  of  the  existence  of  fever  far  away  from  canal-irrigated  tracts  led 
the  canal  officers  to  doubt  whether  the  fever  had  anything  to  do  with  canal  irri- 
gation. Dr.  Planck  again  visited  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  anjd  found,  as 
before,  that  the  fever  prevails  in  tracts  unirrigated  by  the  canal  as  well  as  in 
canal-irrigated  tracts.  He  wTites — "  Second.— This  fact  appeared,  that  the  form  of 
fever  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  more  persistent  in  its  prevalence,  more  viru- 
lent, and  therefore  more  fatal  in  its  results,  in  the  canal-irrigated  country  than  in 
the  country  not  irrigated  by  the  canal,  unless  the  latter  should  be  naturally  a 
very  moist  country.  2/a>d,— This  fact  appears,  that  filthiness  is  common  to  all 
the  villages,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  ague  ; 
otherwise  it  should  prevail  equally  in  all  the  places  inspected,  and  the  people 
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should  all  have  the  same  unhealthy  aspect.  Fourth.-^Tbis  fact  appears^  that  the 
most  unhealthy  people  of  all  are  those  who  live  in  places  naturally  moist,  tho 
moisture  of  which  has  been  increased  by  canal-irrigation, — in  low  land  irrigated 
from  the  Jumna  Canal,  and  in  the  N&gal  hhddir.  Considering  these  facts,  one 
may  justly  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  ague  has  not  been  introduced  as  a  new 
thing  into  the  canal-irrigated  country,  but  that  its  area  and  period  of  prevalence, 
and  its  intensity  of  attack,  have  very  greatly  increased  since  irrigation  from  the 
canals  was  introduced  ; — this  prevalence  and  intensity  being  very  fairly  mea- 
surable by  the  increased  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  of  the  atmos- 
phere, denoted  by  the  height  of  permanent  rise  in  the  spring-level  at  any  given 
place, — a  rise  which  no  man  can  doubt  must  be  due  to  canal-irrigation,"  Having 
ascertained  by  repeated  inquiries  the  connection  between  bad  drainage,  whether 
directly  connected  with  canals  or  not,  and  malaria,  the  canal  ofEcers  and  tho 
district  authorities  have,  at  last,  prepared  large  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Du&b.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
drainage  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  tlie 
P&ndhoi  and  Dumaula  rivers,  the  deepening  and  straightening  of  the  cut  on 
the  Sila  Khala,  and  the  removal  of  the  impediments  to  the  drainage  passing 
down  by  the  Krishni  and  K4tha  nadis.  The  Chief  Engineer  informs  me  that, 
altogether,  the  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  a  year  has  been  set  aside  to  improve 
drainage  lines  of  the  oanal-irrigated  tracts.  Several  of  these  projects  have  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  have  already  had  a  marked  e&ect  in  improving  the  health 
of  the  people  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  before  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment can  really  take  credit  for  the  saving  of  lives  in  seasons  of  drought,  this 
annual  waste  of  life  from  bad  drainage  must  be  met  and  remedied. 
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SahXbanpub,  the  most  northerly  district  of  the  Du6b,  has  somewhat  the  for 
of  a  great  triangle,  with  its  apex  to  the  north-west, 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Biv 
hills  and  the  Ganges  ;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Jumna ;  and  on 
south  by  an  irregular  line  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Muzafiamagar, 
whole  of  which  formerly  lay  within  what  was  then  known  as  the  Sah&ranpc 
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District.^  The  distrioty  as  at  present  oonstituted,  lies  between  north  latitude 
29**  34'  iS''  and  30^  21^  30^,  and  east  longitude  77**  9'  and  78^  14'  45^,  with 
an  area  of  1,420,194  acres,  or  2,219*05  square  miles,^  and  a  population  in  1872 
numbering  8S3,782  souls,  or  399  to  the  square  mile.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  54  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  63  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  administrative  divisions  at  present  existing, 
AdmialBtratite    diri-    ^^^d  their  statistics,  with  the  revenue  and  police  juris- 
"^"•-  dictions. 


1 

a  a 

oT 
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►  •• 

a 
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•g 

8 

o 

In   the  PoUce    ju- 

H 

Farganah. 

Aini-Akbari 

Hi 

1=2 

a 

flS 
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«• 

in 
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fk 

^ 

< 

cu 

r 

c  1 

Sah&ranpar, 

HayeU 

••. 

uo 

1,18,088 

89,677 

109,767 

Sabiranpur,    Bahat, 
N&gal  and    B&m- 

^ 

pur. 

1 

IVuzabad    .*. 

Batpnr,   T£tar- 

199 

66,746 

116,675 

42,882 

Raipar,  Bahat    and 

pur. 

Chilkana. 

5i 

Mtisaflarar 

186 

64,466 

129,695 

46,278 

h 

bad 

hat,  Mohand  and 

Fatehpnr. 

I 

H&raora     ... 

Variona 

•- 

IIS 

68, 975 

67,982 

54,444 

Fatehpur,  Manglaur, 
Bahat,  Nigal  and 

Deoband    ... 

Total 
Deoband 

-. 

698 

Sah&ranpur, 

8,31,518 

896,209 

258,371 

■ 

S6 

94,462 

86/^52 

69,480 
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i< 

B^mpnr     ,.. 

••t 

115 

1,15,899 
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310 

8,02,057 

246,890 

198,693 

1  The  anthoritiea  for  this  notice  are  notes  bj  Mr.  Q.  B.  C.  Williams,  C  S. ;  the  Settlement 
Reports  of  Messrs.  YansAgnew,  Robertson,  Wynne  and  Webster  i  Cautley's  Granges  Canal ;  the 
Sanitary  Reports  of  Doctors  Cutcllfle  and  Planck  ;  and  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Herenue  in 
Allahabad.  *  The  census  of  1848  gives  a  total  area  of  2,165*45  square  miles  ;  that  of  1868 

gives  2,162*8  {  Mr.  Plowden,  in  1865,  gives  2,227  square  miles » and  the  last  census  shows  2,21 7  square 
miles.  The  Settlement  Reports  give  92 19*05  square  miles,  and  this  estimate  has  been  followed  here, 
lo  fact*  from  the  inclusion  in  wme  accounts,  and  the  ezclusion  in  others,  of  the  jungle  tracts,  it  is 
Impossible  to  gire  the  total  area  correctly.  The  total  area  in  1866,  as  shown  by  the  Board's 
review  of  the Saharanpur  Settlement,  amounts  to  1,081,763  acres,  or  1,6902  square  miles, for  the 
r9Teoii».pftying  area.    The  total  area  is  elsewhere  given  at  2,227  square  miles,  without  details. 
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83,783 
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Saharanpur. 
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L 
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8,69,767 
11,72,960 

271,016 

189,029 

1786 

1,480,194 

888,782 

Under  the  Dehli  Emperors,  8irk6r  Sah&ranpur  contained  thirty-six  mah&lsy 

divided  into  four  dasturs^  viz,^  Deoband,  Kair&na,  Sardhana  and  Indri^  and 

_     .,    ,  included  the  Dudb  from  the  Siwdlikhifts  to  the  middle  of 

Terrii  )rial  changes. 

the  Meerut  District,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  tract  to 

the  west  of  the  Jumna,  now  included  in  the  Panj&b.  Nineteen  of  these  mah&ls 
lay  within  the  modern  district  of  Sah&ranpur.  These  were  increased  to  twenty- 
four  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  under  Regulation  V II.  of  1822^  in  the  year 
1839-40.  The  revision  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  1842  absorbed  nine  parganahs, 
and  that  of  Mr.  A.  Boss,  in  1855,  absorbed  three  more,  whilst  three  others 
were  created,  leaving  fifteen  parganahs,  as  at  present,  distributed  amongst  the 
four  tahsils  of  Sah&ranpur,  Deoband,  Burki  and  Naknr,  The  relative  area  of 
these  tahsils  is  25*1,  22*8,  26*8  and  25*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  respectively. 
To  understand  references  to  Sahfiranptir  local  history,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  each  of  these  changes.  The  following 
table  traces  the  history  of  the  nineteen  mah&ls  existing 


Akhari  parganahs. 
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in  the  time  of  Akbar :  the  changes  in  their  distribution  were  effected  for  the 
most  part  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Rohillas  and  the  Giijars  in  the  last 
century.^ 


Parguuhs  as  known'in 
the  Aln-i  Akbari. 


Incladed  in  modem 
parganah  of 


6  Bhogpar 

11  Tiling  Bhim   ... 


13  Jaar&d 

IC  Hayeli 

17  Dflobtnd 

18  Bimpor 

19  Biirki 

90  Baipur  Titir  ... 

S9  San&wa  .., 

ao  Gangoh  .«« 

SI  lAkhoanti      .«. 

as  Mncaff arabad  ••• 

83  Manglaar 

34  Malhaipar       ... 

85  Nakfir 

36  Naoanta  ^ 


9  Ambahta  ...     NakOr 

5  Babat  KaDJ&war, 


Bahat   and    Sul- 
tanpar. 


JawiUpnr 


Bfirki 

Saharanpnr 
Deoband 
B&mpar  •. 

Riirki 
Faizabad  Bahat.« 

Sara&wa 
Gangoh 
Ditto 

Muzaffarabad  .. 

Manglanr         •• 

••• 

Nak6r 


In  tahsildari  of 


Nakiir 
Sah&ranpur 


Kdrki 


Ditto 

Sabiranpor. 
Deoband. 
Ditto. 
Biirki. 
SahHranpur 

Nakiir.    ' 
Ditto. 
Ditto 

Sahftranpar. 

Biirki. 

Saharanpnr 

Nakiir. 


Notes. 


Absorbed  before  1842. 

This  parganah  became  Bahat 
Snltanpnr  in  Shahjahan's 
time.  Najib  Kh&n  separated 
the  two  parganahs.  The  Til- 
lage of  Kaoj&war  is  in  Ma- 
Baflarabad. 

The  town  is  near  Hardwfo. 

Snbseqnently  Thana  Bbawsn, 
which  was  absorbed  in  1849 
in  the  neighbouring  parga- 
nahs, and  the  Muzaffarna- 
gar  Di«triot. 

Absorbed  in  1856,  in  Biirki, 
Manglanr,  Jaw6l£pur,  Har- 
aura  and  BhagwUnpnr. 


The  old  name  of  Faizabad* 
which  was  giren  after  the 
building  of  the  Badshah 
Mahal  by  Shahjahin. 


Portion  absorbed  in  Gangofa ; 
remainder  in  Mnzaflarna- 
gar. 


Absorbed  in  neighbonring  par* 
ganahs  in  184a. 


Absorbed^n  1842  in  Rampnr^ 
Gangoh  and  MuzafEamagar. 


1  The  numbers  refer  to  the  list  of  Akbari  mah&U  giTen  in  Beames'  Elliot^  II.,  1S8. 
Tteffenthaler  gires  a  precisely  similar  list— Bernoalli,  1 ,  134. 
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sahjCranpur  district. 


At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  occurred,  a  nmnber  of  new  parganahs 
was  created  from  the  old  ones,  by  ihe  saccessive 
mlers  of  this  district. 


New  parganahs. 


Parganab. 

Now  incladed  in 
'       parganah. 

Note. 

Eheri 

••• 

MuzafEarabad 

This  parganah  was  separated  from  Biirki  in  the 
time  of  ZAbita  Khan,  and  absorbed  in  the  neigh- 
boaring  parganahs  in  1842. 

Sakrauda 

..• 

Various 

Was  separated  from  Jaarasi  by  R&o  Kntb-nd- 
d(n  in  the  time  of  Zabita  Khan,  and  absorbed  in 
1842. 

Formed  from  Gangoh,  by  Jamal  Khan  in  the  time 

Jam&lgarh 

••• 

Nak6r 

of  Najlb  Khan,  and  absorbed  in  Nakiir  in  1 84S. 

Jaw&Upur 

••• 

Javr&lapnr 

From  new  capital  of  the  old  Bhogpur  parganah. 

Paizabad 

••• 

Faizabad 

New  name  of  Haipur  Tatar. 

I'atehar 

«•• 

FaizabadandSolUn- 

Formed  from  Bahat  Kanj&war,  in  Najfb  Khan's 

pur. 

time,  by  Anwar  Khan,  absorbed  in  1842. 

Jah&Dglrabad 

»•• 

Do   and  Jawftlapur, 

Originally  in  Raipur  Titsr.     Absorbed  in  IS4S. 

Sultinpar 

••• 

Saltanpur 

Formed  from  Bahat  Kanj&war,  in  the  time  of 
Shahjahin. 

Eitha 

•«• 

fiftmpnr,     Deoband 
and  N&gal. 

Abaorbed  in  1856  in  neighboaring  parganahs. 

Thini  Bhawan 

••t 

Ditto 

Absorbed  in  1842  in  neighboaring  parganahs. 

The  size  of  these  parganahs  varied  with  the  power  and  influence  of  their 
possessors^  and  they  remained,  in  name  at  least,  np  to 
1842,  when  the  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth  were  sanctioned.    These  were  briefly  as  follows^ : — 


Changes  in  1842. 


Parganah. 

Nature  of 
change. 

Parganah. 

Nature  of 
change. 

Parganah. 

Nature  of 
change. 

Sahiranpur    »•• 

Retained      ... 

Rdmpnr 

Retained    ... 

Sarsawa 

Retained. 

Malhaipar     »•• 

Among  neigh- 
boaring par- 
ganahs. 

Kitha     '    ... 

... 

Salt&Dpur    ••• 

••• 

« 

Faizabad 

Betained     ... 

Manglaup     ... 

••• 

Nakfir 

..• 

Bahat 

... 

Jaw&lapnr    ... 

.«• 

Qangoh 

»«• 

Muzsffarahad, 

... 

Jaur&si 

... 

Jam41garh    ... 

Nakfir. 

Fatehar 

Faizabad   and 
Sultanpur. 

Biirki 

■  M 

Thani    Bha. 
wan. 

In    neighbour 
ing  parganahs. 

Ditto      and 
Jawalapur. 

Sakranda     ... 

Janr&si    and 
Muzaffara- 
bad. 

Naoaata       ... 

R&mpur,    Ga»- 
goh    and  Md- 

zaffarmtgar. 

Beoband 

Retained      ... 

Kheri 

Mazaffarabad,    Chansat  Kheri, 

Ditto    ditto. 

1  Sanctioned  by  O.  O.  No.  796,  Uth  of  January,  1843,  which  gives  the  transfer  of  rerenoe 
•  and  area  in  each  case.    (See  parganah  notices  ) 
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Hie  above  table  gives  the  state  of  the  district  sub-divisions  at  and  after  the 
thirty  years'  settlement  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1822.  The  alterations  of 
boundaries  that  then  took  place  so  completely  mixed  up  the  greater  number 
of  the  parganahs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  follow  out  their  indi- 
vidual or  fiscal  history,  even  if  no  further  changes  had  been  made.  Not  only 
were  interchanges  of  villages  between  neighbouring  parganahs  effected,  but 
large  transfers  were  made  between  Sah&ranpur  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Muzaffarnagar^ — 134  estates,  yielding  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  1,06,092,  and 
Bzch«ngeB  with  Muzaf-  ^^  Thdn&  Bhawan  tahsili  were  transferred  from 
farnagar.  SahAranpur  to  Muzaffamagar,  and  95  estates,  yielding 

a  revenue  of  Rs.  78,048,  were  received  in  exchange.  The  next  series  of  changes 
were  made  by  Mr  A.  Boss,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Government  in  1855. 
This  completed  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  parganahs  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  recognize  any  of  the  old  sub-divisions.  For  example,  the 
parganah  of  Sah&ranpur  gave  up  48  villages  in  1855  to  five  parganahs,  and 
received  21  villages  from  six  parganahs  in  exchange  ;  and  similarly  all  through 
the  whole  district.  The  present  parganahs,  therefore,  only  resemble  the  old  ones 
in  name.  Three  parganahs — K&tha,  Bahat  and  Jaurdsi — were  absorbed,  and 
three  new  parganahs  were  created, — Haraura,  N&gal  and  Bhagw&npur,^  These 
were  distributed  amongst  four  tahsils  as  at  present,^ 

The  tahsils  of  Sah&ranpur  and  Naktir  are  within  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
Munsif  of  Sah&runpur,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
trict is  under  the  Munsif  of  Deoband,  from  both  of 
whom  appeals  lie  to  the  Judge  of  Sah&ranpur.  There  are  at  present  (1874)  ten 
stipendiary  and  three  Honorary  Magistrates  within  the  district,  subordinate  to 
the  same  Judge,  who  has  also  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  Similarly,  the 
Magistrate  has  revenue  jurisdiction  as  Collector,  and  most  of  the  other  stipen- 
diary officers  have  dual  powers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Courta  in  existence  at  different 
periods: — 


CiTil  jurisdiction. 


Obm  of  Court. 

1640. 

1850. 

1860. 

1S70. 

Kagiaterial  Courts 

1 

S 

4 

4 

CiTil  Courts,  inclndiog  Bevfr- 
Due  Courts. 

8 

11 

10 

10 

CoTeuanted  officers  at  work  ••« 

S 

4 

6 

5 

^  Haraura  from  Saharanpur  (23) ;  Riuki  (28)  ;  Juur&si  (1)  ;  Af  uzaffarabad  (63)  ;  Deo- 
bcod  (SI)  ;  and  Bahat  (1)  :  Nigal,  from  Deoband  (113),  and  E&tha  (9;  :  Bhagw&npor,  from  Burki 
C69)  ;  Manglaur  (19)  ;  Muzaffarabad  (1 7) ;  Jaurdsi  (22)  ;  and  Deoband  (1).  See  farther  the  par- 
ganah notices.  *  Sanctioned  by  G.  O.  No.  S060  of  14th  May,  1856|  which  gires  the  number 
of  Tillages,  area  and  popuUition  in  each  transfer. 
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There  are  29  police-stations,  inclading  eight  oatposts,  in  the  district,  super- 
vised by  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police.  The  jail  is  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Surgeon.  The  other  local  officers  are  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Stud,  the  District  Engineer,  Canal  Engi- 
neers and  their  Assistants,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Opium  Agent, 
besides  the  large  European  staff  at  Burki. 

The  scenery  of  the  Sah&ranpur  District  presents  much  more  variety  of 
feature  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Du&b  districts : 
on  the  north  lie  the  Siw&liks,  and  below  them  the 
country  presents,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  features  of  bh&bar  ard  tar&i  that 
are  met  with  further  east,  under  Garhw&l  and  Eumaon.  Kext  comes  the  great 
alluvial  khddir  land  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  district,  through  which  one- 
half  the  mountain  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the  Ganges  ;  then  the  great  basins 
of  the  Gunges  and  Jumna;  lastly  we  have  the  hangar  or  uplands,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  also,  on  a  smaller  scale,  divided  into  lowland  and  upland,  marked 
by  the  basins  and  watersheds  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  it  south- 
wards. 

The  Siwdliks  run  parallel  to  the  Himalayas,  having  the  same  direction,  fix>m 
north-west  to  south-east.  The  length  between  the 
Ghtnges  and  the  Jumna  is  46  miles;  the  breadth  aver- 
ages from  six  to  eight  miles ;  and  the  highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of  3,140 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  is  pierced  by  numerous  passes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Mohand  and  Kheri  or  L61  Darw&za,  almost  bisecting 
the  chain,  and  the  Timli,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  Jumna.  The  road  to 
Masuri  (Mussooree)  passes  through  the  Mohand  pass,  and  that  to  the  military 
station  of  Chakr&ta  passes  through  the  Timli  pass.  The  other  gorges  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  never  been  explored.  The  whole  range 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  close-lying  hills,  with  jagged  and  narrow  tops  worn  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  clothed  with  Bain^  sdl^  and  variou<i  species  of  Bau* 
hinia.  Extensive  forests  of  the  pintis  longifolia  (chir)  cover  the  northern  slopes. 
The  Siw&liks  are  abrupt  and  rugged  on  the  southern  side,  and  slope  gently 
towards  the  Himalayas  on  the  north.  They  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  series 
of  right-angled  triangles,  with  bases  resting  on  the  passes,  perpendiculars  facing 
the  south-west,  and  hypotheneuses  sloping  towards  the  north-east.  Hence  the 
serrated  outline  which  strikes  the  traveller,  a  feature  which  is  constantly  exag- 
gerated, owing  to  the  destructibiHty  of  the  material  of  which  the  hillsare  oom- 
posed. 

The  geology  of  the  Siw&liks  has  been  the  subject   of  much   discussion 
and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Dehra  Dun.     The  sandstones 
of  which  the  rocks  are  composed  appear  to  belong  to  the  newer  tertiary  or 
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apper  miocene  period  ;  and  Dr.  Falconer  regards  them  as  debris  swept  down 
from  the  Him&Iayas,  overlying  an  upheaved  portion  of  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  higher  range.  Major  Herbeft  also,  in  his  mineralogical  survey  of 
the  Him&layas,  adopts  a  simlar  theory.^  Professor  Medlicott,  in  a  recent  paper 
on  the  N4han  rooks,  describes  the  Siw&liks  as  formed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  great  anticlinal  flexure. 

According  to  him,  the  local  dip  "  varies  very  considerably,  but  there  is 
a  line  along  ihe  south  base  <)f  the  chain,  inside  which  the  dip  is  invariably  to 
some  point  between  east  and  north.  Near  the  axis  the  dip  often  amounts  to  40^ 
and  50^;  but  in  all  the  sections  it  lowers  gradually  to  where  it  passes  into  the 
more  or  less  horizontal  strata  of  the  Dun.  At  almost  every  point  along  the 
southern  base  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  reverse  southerly  dip;  and  in  two 
places,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  the  section  of  the  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  anticlinal  is  nearly 
complete;  and  in  both  we  observe  the  very  opposite  tendency  to  that  described 
in  the  north,  namely,  in  a  direction  from  the  axis  the  dip  increases  rapidly  almost 
to  the  vertical." 

^^  At  each  of  the  great  transverse  river  gorges  there  is  a  complete  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  anticlinal  flexure,  no/ doubt  involving 
transverse  faulting.     In  approaching  Hardw&r  from 
the  south,  the  structural  conditions  of  the  rocks  are  discernible  from  a  distance. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  west,  the  face  of  the  Siw&lik  range  pre- 
sents a  very  broken  series  of  bare  oliflFs,  formed  by  the  scarped  edges  x)f  the 
■  '  II  11 1  I  I       III     II  "  ■  '  —  ■    II   I 

^  The  following  list  giTeB  the  principal  local  papers  that  have  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
•abject  :— 

Dr.  Gerard's  Fossil  Shells  and  Cbelonian  Fragments.  Eyerest's  As.  Bes.  XVIIL,  Fart  11., 
107. 

Dr.  H.  Falconer  and  P.  J.  Cantley  on  Sivatherium  Gigantenm,  Fossil  crocodile^  Fossil  ghari- 
al.  Fossil  hippopotamus,  Fossil  camel,  tiger  (Felis  oristata),  bear  (orsus  siralensis),  from  the 
Siw&Uks,  As.  Res.  XIX,  1,  25»  83,  99,  116,  136,  198. 

H.  M.  Dufand  on  hippopotamus  and  other  Fossil  Genera  of  the  Sub-HimiUayaa  in  the  Dad(ipar 
collection,  Sns  and  Cheirotherinm,  in  a  note,  Ibid,  64,69. 

Dnocan  and  Leslie  on  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  Glean  I.,  23. 

Gerard's  Organic  Bemains  in  the  Himalayas,  Glean  L,  109. 

Herbert's  AmmoniteB  of  the  Him&laya,  Glean  III.,  269. 

Brerest's  Himilayan  Fossils,  Glean  III.,  30. 

Falconer  and  Cantley  on  Fossil  Remains  of  Anoplotherinm  and  Giraffe  from  Siwaliks.    Cai. 
J.  N.  H.  V.  677. 

Fanna'Antiqua  Sivalensis,  Lon.  1846,  6  parts. 

Owen's  Palaaontology,  Edin.,  1860. 

Falflsontologica  Indioa,  6  Tolnmes,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Bemains  of  Vertebrata  from  the  Sivaliks,  &c.  in  the  mnsemn,  A,  S., 
Cal,  by  H.  Falconer. 

Medlicott  in  Records,  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  III.,  f  Part  2.) 
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massive  strata  of  clear  gray  sandstones  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  anti* 
clinal,  and  all  of  which  dip  to  the  north.  For  Bome  miles,  near  the  Ganges 
valley,  the  bills  rise  less  abniptly,  and  are  covered  with  jungle.  The  strata 
here  dip  southwards,  on  the  south  of  the  anticlinal,  which  strikes  the  Ganges 
near  Bhimghora,  to  the  north  of  the  main  mass  of  the  range.  Eastwards, 
across  the  Ganges,  the  usual  structure  of  the  range  is  restored :  in  the  grey 
cliffs  of  the  Ch&ndi  hill  we  see  the  scarped  edges  of  strata  dipping  northwards. 
This  contrast  is  most  observable  in  the  gorge  at  Hardw&r,  where  the  strata  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  are  seen  dipping  in  opposite  directions."  "  The  altera- 
tion in  the  features  of  the  range  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges  is  not  caused  by 
any  sudden  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  anticlinal  line  of  flexure ;  the  curving 
is  in  the  range  itself :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  change  purely  a  caprice 
of  denudation,  for,  together  with  the  passage  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  the 
line  of  flexure,  the  strata  on  the  north  of  th^  line  are  let  down  by  a  fault  along 
the  axis.  Hence  at  Bhimghora  we  find  the  topmost  beds  of  day  and  gravel 
in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  sandstone,  and  inclining  gently  north- 
wards. About  the  Motichor  Rao  (torrent)  there  is  a  flat  synclinal ;  the  Moti- 
chor  ridge  being  formed  of  about  the  same  beds  of  clay,  gravel  and  boulders 
inclined  to  the  south-west.  These  contrary  slopes  merge  into  the  uniform 
northerly  inclination  west  of  Kansrao." 

^^This  Bhimghora  fault  must  have  a  throw  of  many  thousand  feet,  estimated 
by  the  thickness  of  the  continuous  section  of  the  strata 
to  the  south  ;  and  these  clay  and  gravel  beds  on  the 
north  of  the  fault  are  probably  even  higher  in  the  series  than  any  beds  in  the 
section  to  the  south.  The  northern  contact  beds  are  oertainly  associated  with 
those  of  the  Motichor  ridge,  which  are  certainly  upper  Siwdlik,  and,  though 
here  so  little  disturbed,  have  been  in  fact  subject  to  the  full  effects  of  the 
disturbing  forces.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  find  a  very  rare  and  important 
section  in  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Raiw&la.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  cliff  the  stiff  clays  and  the  gravels  have  a  steady  south- 
westerly inclination,  evidently  the  continuation  of  the  arrangement  in  the 
Motichor  hill ;  but  at  the  north  end  of  the  cliff  the  same  beds  are  seen  to  curve 
rapidly  over  to  a  high  north-easterly  underlie*  On  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
\ye  again  find  the  mode  of  arrangement  that  usually  obtains  in  the  Siw&lik 
range :  the  lower  beds  on  the  south  have  a  moderately  high  dip,  and  pass 
into  the  slightly  disturbed  upper  beds  on  the  north  or  Dun  side.  Along  the 
south  base  an  anticlinal  is  readily  detected  continuously  from  the  Ganges  to 
Paili  Parao  in  the  Bijnaur  District.  The  Bhimghora  fault  makes  no  appear- 
ance on  the  oast  side  of  the  river,  the  upper  conglomerates  being  quite  unbroken 
in  front  of  it.  The  interruption  of  direct  continuity,  within  so  short  a  space,  of 
so. great  a  fault  as  that  at  Bhimghora,  necessitates  the  existence  of  some  oblique 
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fracture  along  which  the  upheaval  may  die  out.  The  abrupt  change  of  dip  on  the 
two  riv^r  banks  points  to  this  as  the  position  of  such  a  fracture.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  general  sections  on  each  side,  one  is  inclined  at  first  to 
suppose  the  features  to  have  been  once  continuous,  namely,  the  Ch&ndi  hill 
anticlinal  with  that  at  Bhimghora,  and  to  have  been  so  separated  by  a  sub- 
sequent cross  fault.  This  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  view; 
unless  it  keeps  strictly  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  there  can  be  no  such  fracture, 
and  general  appearances  are  against  it.  The  strata  of  the  Motichor  synclinal 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  facing  them  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges..  Th6 
Chdndi  anticlinal  is  certainly  representative  of  that  in  the  main  Siwalik  range ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  all  these  features  of  disturbance  have  been  contem^ 
poraneously  produced. 

"  In  the  gorge  of  the  Jumna,  we  find,  again,  a  northerly  dip  on  the  east  side 
confronted  by  a  southerly  dip  on  the  west,  and  on 

J  QID11&* 

the  same  strike.  The  dislocation  does  not  appear  to 
be  80  great  as  in  the  Ganges,  and,  the  river  course  being  more  winding,  the 
opportunities  for  studying  the  details  of  structure  are  better.  The  anticlinal 
axis  is  easily  traced  along  the  base  of  the  Siw&lik  range.  North  of  it,  near 
the  Jumna,  the  north-easterly  dip  of  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  is  very 
steady  ;  but  along  a  narrow  north-and-south  band  close  to  the  river,  the  beds 
curve  rapidly  round  to  a  north-westerly  dip.  Against  this  narrow  transition 
dip  the  strata  strike  steadily  from  the  north-west,  and  with  a  high  soutli- 
westerly  underlie.  About  half-way  through  the  gorge  the  river  takes  a 
sweep  to  westwards,  leaving  on  its  left  bank  a  terrace  of  these  western  rooks. 
Along  this  terrace  the  contrasting  dips  can  be  seen  almost  in  contact.  Towards 
the  Dun  this  line  of  fracture  bends  off^,  and  seems  to  identify  itself  with 
an  anticlinal  line  traceable  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Kay&rda  Dun,  as 
far  as  Kolar.  The  section  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  is  a  good  deal 
more  complicated  than  the  Hardwdr  section.  The  anticlinal  of  the  Kay&rda 
Dun  is  obscurely  seen  in  the  Bhatta,  just  at  its  confluence  with  the  Jun^na. 
There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  faulting  too ;  yellow  boulder  clays  on  tho 
north  are  in  crushed  contact  with  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate 
on  the  south.  A  south-westerly  dip  soon  becomes  steady  in  these  latter 
rocks,  and  continues  so  for  four  miles,  to  Kalesar,  in  the  coarser  conglome- 
rates. In  the  ridge  south  of  Kalesar  these  same  beds  rise  by  a  sharp  uniolinal 
curve  to  a  high  north-easterly  dip,  thus  forming  the  most  prominent  ridge 
of  the  ranVe.  It  is  this  ridcre  which  bends  round  in  continuation  with  the  crest 
of  the  range  south  of  Kalesar,  thus  cutting  off  the  wedge-shaped  area  of  the 
south-westerly  dip.  Orographically,  and  to  some  extent  structurally,  tliis  area 
occupies  a  very  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  Motichor  Gao  at  the  Ganges. 
At  the  south-east  angle  of  these  hills,  next  the  Jumna,  we  have  another  change 
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in  the  section :  for  a  mile  or  more  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  dip  at  80^ 
to  the  southward,  the  strike  thus  oonverging  to  that  of  the  ridge.  A  culmina- 
tion of  this  convergenoe  seems  to  he  reached  before  we  lose  sight  of  the  rocks ; 
since  in  the  river  bank  below  Paizpur  the  same  beds  dip  at  80**  to  the  south- 
east Here  also,  as  at  the  Ganges,  we  observe  a  maximum  of  disturbance  in  the 
external  portions  of  the  range.  In  the  case  of  the  Jumna  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  irregularities  in  the  actual  state  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  region  of  the  gorge  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
unequal  accumulation  of  deposits  at  the  former  river's  mouth  ;  and  it  may  at 
least  be  asked  if  the  river  may  not  have  had  a  more  direct  influence  if,  in  the 
early  stages  of  upheavement  and  contortion,  the  special  erosion  in  the  river 
course  may  not  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  these 
irregularities.  Whatever  view  is  adopted  for  the  Jumna  must  be  allowed  its  full 
force  in  the*  case  of  the  gorge  at  Hardw&r."  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  district  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Siw&lik  hills  is  still 

for  the  most  part  covered  with  forest  and  jungle.    This 
Sub-montane  tract.  .     .  .    ,  i  ^  .      T      i     . 

tract  18  intersected  by  numerous  torrents,  dry  durmg 

the  hot  weather,  but  cariying  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  the  rains.  These 
torrents  flow  into  the  Jumna  on  the  west  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east.  The 
watershed  throughout  is  clearly  defined,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Shahjahdn- 
pur  and  Kunjn&war  passes  into  the  Siwaliks.  These  passes  adjoin  each  other, 
and  on  their  east  the  water  trickles  down  to  feed  the  most  western  tributary  of 
the  Bol&ni,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges;  whilst  on  the  west,  and  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  the  drainage  unites  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Hindan,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Jumna.  From  the  utmost  north-western  point  of  the  eastern  water- 
shed, a  well-defined  bank  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction  towards  the  Qtmges, 
inclosing  between  it  and  the  Siwiliks  an  ever-widening  expanse  of  low-lying 
lands,  intersected  by  numerous  torrents  and  continued  through  the  midst  of  the 
Manglaur  parganah  into  the  adjoining  district  of  Muzaffamagar,  where  it  joins 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Shukart4r.  To  the  west,  however,  the  case  is 
difierent :  the  highlands  or  raised  central  plateau  there  extend  to  the  border  of 
the  Budhi  Jumna,  the  old  course  of  the  Jumna,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
existing  river,  and  the  kkddir  is  small  in  extent.  The  broad  tract  of  lowlying 
land  mentioned  above  deserves  particular  notice  for  itself,  and  as  being  the 
site  of  the  head-works  and  principal  engineering  triumphs  of  the  great  Ganges 
Canal. 

This  tract  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  apex  lies  at  the  Sh&hjah&npur  pass,  its 
northern  side  is  formed  by  the  Siw&liks,  its  southern  side  by  the  upland  ridge 
already  mentioned,  and  its  base  is  the  lowlands  or  khddir  proper  of  the  Ganges. 


1  From  ProfeBBor  MedUcott*B  notice  in  the  Bee,  Geol.  Sur.,  Vol.  IIL  (Part,  2)>p.  181. 
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The  sarface,  besides  having  a  slope  from  north  to  south,  has  also  a  slope  to  the 
south-east,  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  drainage  lines.  Within  it,  to 
the  westward,  there  is  a  tract  of  upland  on  which  the  villages  of  Kheri 
and  Judi  are  built.  This  tract  is  intersected  bj  channels,  into  which  the 
drainage  collects,  from  not  only  the  main  plateau,  but  also  from  numerous 
lesser  plateaus  or  mounds  which  have  been  chosen  as  the  sites  of  viUages 
in  those  parts.  The  most  westerly  of  these  channels  drains  all  the  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  Kheri  and  Shah  Mansiir,  including  the  drainage  from 
mountain  ^rrents  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  pass  which  forms 
the  eastern  watershed.  The  waters  thus  collected  uuite  to  form  the  Sol&ni 
river.  Next  we  have  the  central  lines  of  drainage  in  the  Batman  river  ;  and 
further  to  the  north-east  the  system  known  as  the  Patharinadf.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  base  of  the  hills  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scattered  drainage,  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  rain-fall  for  its  character,  and  which  is  carried  off 
by  numerous  small  channels  into  the  Ganges.  The  soil  in  this  sub-montane 
tract  is  of  a  dark-chocolate  colour,  and  rests  on  a  stratum  of  boulders.  In  the 
inunediate  vicinity  of  the  hills,  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and  exhibits  itself 
in  pools  or  streams  and  rills,  which  flow  for  a  short  distance  and  then  disap- 
pear in  the  sand  and  shingle.  Parallel  to  and  south  of  this  line  is  a  belt  (bh&- 
bar),  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  in  which  water  can  only  be  found 
at  depths  'varying  from  100  to  150  feet.  This  belt  consists  of  a  layer  of  boul- 
ders resting  on  an  impervious  bed  of  indurated  gravel  and  olay,  along  which 
the  percolation-water  runs,  until  the  bed  again  crops  up  at  the  surface  to  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  waterless  tract,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tar&i  or  moist  tract.  Here  the  streams  again  appear  at  the  surface,  and  unite 
together  to  form  rivers.  In  consequence  of  this  absence  of  surface  water,  and 
the  difficulty  in  constructing  wells,  there  is  little  cultivation  in  this  tract,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  primeval  jungle.  The  lowlands  on  the 
west  of  the  sub-montane  tract  are  confined  to  tHe  old  or  existing  bed  of  the 
Jumna,  and  require  no  separate  notice. 

The  remainder  of  the  district  may  be  roughly  divided  into  khddir  or  low- 
DiTision  iato  upland*    1*^^,  and  bangar  or  upland.    The  khddir  comprises  the 
and  lowlands.  valley  of  the  Jumna  on  the   west,  and  that  of  the 

Ganges  on  the  east  The  western  khddir  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  bordering 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles.  The 
rise  from  this  khddir  to  the  uplands  is  marked  by  a  very  steep  bank,  which 
is  sometimes  cut  up  into  ravines,  but  is  more  often  sufficiently  sloping  to  be 
cultivated.  This  bank  rises  in  the  Faizabad  parganah,  and  from  thence  to 
Fatna  just  below  Chilk&na  is  single.  It  there  bends  suddenly  inland  towards 
the  east,  and  encircles  the  depression  in  which  the  Sikri  jhil  lies.  It  finally 
disappears  as  a  marked  bank  in  Pilkhana,  but  reappears  to  the  south  in  Bajdhfin 
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of  Sars&wa,  and  after  touching  the  Dhauldpra  jhtl,  gradnaUy  trends  to  the 
east  and  again  to  the  south,  so  as  to  form  the  lip  of  the  Kumh&rhera  jhil, 
until  it  finally  disappears  at  Jagahta  Gujar,  in  the  central  plateau  on  the  road 
from  Sah&ranpur  to  Ambahta.  Immediately  south  of  Patna  a  second  bank 
becomes  visible,  which,  though  at  first  low,  soon  increases  in  height  until  it 
reaches  Sars&wa,  where  it  too  becomes  double.  The  true  khddir  is  marked  off 
by  a  bank,  that  incloses  the  tract  from  Kaly&npur  which  adjoins  Sars&wa  on 
the  west,  to  Judf  on  the  north  of  Sarurpur,  whilst  this  again  is  separated  by 
an  inner  bank  from  the  true  uplands  of  Sars&wa.  At  Judi  the«  two  banks 
join  and  continue  single  through  the  whole  of  parganahs  Nakur  and  Oangoh, 
with  the  exception  of  a  break  at  Aghi&na  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
district,  caused  by  an  outlying  projection  from  the  main  line.  On  this  bank 
are  situated  the  important  towns  of  Sull&npur,  Chilk&na,  Sars&wa,  Nakiir, 
Gangoh  and  Lakhnauti.  On  the  whole,  the  Jumna  khddir  is  more  compact 
and  less  swampy  than  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  therefore  more  highly  cul- 
tivated. 

The  khddir  proper  or  lowland  of  the  Ganges  imperceptibly  amalgamates 
Ganges  khddir  and      ^^^  *^®  north-eastern  tract  already  noticed.     The 
uplands.  upland   bank  forming  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 

this  tract  is  much  broken  up  by  ravines  near  Jaur&si  in  parganah  Burki. 
These  ravines  in  many  places  are  annually  cutting  further  back  into  the 
cultivated  lands,  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  people.  To  the  east  of 
the  bank  which  separates  the  lowlands  of  the  Ganges  from  the  uplands  of  the 
central  plateau,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  there  is  a  sandy  ridge  which  runs 
through  parganah  Manglaur.  To  the  west  of  this  there  is  a  more  marked  ridge, 
which  rises  near  Ganeshpur  in  parganah  Rurki,  and  intersecting  parganah 
Manglaur,  runs  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  otjier,  of  the  Sfla  Elh&la,  and 
passing  through  Deoband,  enters  the  Muzaffamagar  district  The  plateau 
itself  consists  of  a  series  of  broad  belts  of  high  lands  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  depressions  which  contain  the  drainage  lines  known  as  the  west  KAli 
Nadi,  the  Hindan,  the  Karsuni  or  Krishnl,  and  the  E&tha.  All  of  these  lines 
have  a  course  for  the  most  part  firom  north  to  south,  and  present  few  marked 
peculiarities. 

The  patches  of  waste  land  called  dsar  further  south,  caused  by  the  efflorescence 
of  rehy  are  much  more  rarely  met  with  in  8ah4ranpur 
than  in  the  districts  further  south,  but  in  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  from  N&nauta  southwards,  the  presence 
of  reh  is  a  well  marked  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  soils.  The  ridges 
between  the  torrents  of  the  sub-montane  tracts  are  in  most  places  covered  with 
jungle,  which,  though  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  cultivation,  is  still  extensive. 
These  forests  were  lefl  in  the  possession  of  the  Bajpiit  zamind&rs  of  the  neigh- 
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bearing  villages  until  the  year  1839,  when  they  were  excluded  from  the  area 
under  settlement,  and  measured  together  under  the  general  heading  of  forest  in 
the  revenue  survey,  as  follows: —Elheri  forest,  84,377  acres  ;  Kansrao  forest, 
18,794 ;  Paihari  Nadi  forest,  39,249— total  142,420  acres.  Soon  after,  sanction 
was  received  to  the  waste  lands  being  given  away  to  grantees  under  the  usual 
conditions.  The  plan  has  been  upon  the  whole  successful.  The  original  number 
of  the  grants  was  fixed  at  114,  and  by  the  year  1856,  tenders  for  107  were 
accepted.  Sinoe  then,  several  have  been  included  in  the  assessed  area,  others 
have  been  resumed,  and  the  number  ^actually  in  the  possession  of  grantees  in  1870 
was  79,  viz,f63  in  the  Rurki  Tahsil,  and  16  in  Sah4ranpur.^  Although  agricul- 
ture has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  Sah&ranpur  during  the  last  30  years, 
the  amount  of  land  which  is  either  barren,  or  culturable  yet  not  cultivated, 
appears  to  be  considerable. 

The  soils  throughout  the  district  are  known  as  to  quality  under  the  terms 
misariy  rausHj  ddkaVy  hMr  and  bhMa.  MUan  consists  of 
the  highly  manured  and  carefully  cultivated  lands  lying 
near  the  village  site.  The  dikar  and  rdmU  are  next,  and  are  of  equal  value ;  the 
first  is  described  as  a  stiff  clay  soil,  and  the  latter  as  a  light  rich  clay  ;  both  yield 
valuable  winter  and  rain  crops.  The  bMr  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  some  places 
rising  into  ridges,  as  in  the  Manglaur  and  Deoband  parganahs,  where  it  is  called 
ghSoTy  and  which,  without  irrigation,  only  affords  a  rain  crop.  Bhfida  or  bhda  is 
the  name  given  to  the  worst  description  of  soil.  The  artificial  classification 
adopted  at  the  recent  revision  of  settlement  ivas  into  —(1)  canal-irrigated  ;  (2) 
khddir  or  lowlands  ;  (3)  hangar  or  uplands  ;  (4)  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  (5)  the 
waste  and  other  jungle  tracts  beneath  the  Siw&liks.  This  arrangement  suffi-" 
ciently  indicates  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  district.  The  first  comprises 
the  tracts  through  which  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal, 
or  their  off-shoots,  pass,  and  includes  the  whole  of  parganahs  Sah&ranpur 
aad  B&mpur,  and  portions  of  Ndgal  and  the  parganahs  bordering  on  the 
Jumna. 

The  second  class  includes  the  tracts  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  north-eastern  half  of  Tahsil  Biirki.  The  third  class  is  formed  from  the 
parganahs  occupying  the  centre  of  the  district,  from  Faizabad  to  Deoband,  and 
indudes  the  eastern  half  of  the  Jumna  parganahs.  In  th&  fourth  class  those 
villages  are  placed  which,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  highland  ridge,  possess 
both  upland  and  lowland  cultivation,  and  those  which  occupy  the  khddir  of  the 
Hindan,  Solani,  and  other  streams.  The  fifth  class  contains  the  shingle  tracts 
immediately  under  the  Siw&liks,  the  jungle  .wastes  of  Jaw414pur,  Bhagw&npur 
and  Manglaur,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  K&li  Nad( 
in  the  Deoband  and   Kagal  parganahs.      The  following  statement  gives  the 

^  See  furth«r  under  Jungle  Grants. 
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area  and  character  of  each  class  of  soil  throughoat  the  district,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  VansAgnew  in  1864  : — 


Classes. 

1 
Number 

of 
villages. 

Total  area 
in  acres. 

Assessable 
area. 

CultiTated. 

Irrigated. 

L 

Qin^-irrigated 

433 

236,564 

199,211 

168,468 

84,404 

n. 

Khadir,  lovltndfl 

299 

161^66 

189,877 

10i,556 

4,411 

III. 

Bangar,  npland^i 

611 

322,519 

281,336 

233,678 

39/»«3 

IV. 

Upland  and  lowlands 

96 

74,896 

61,120 

46,540 

7,818 

V. 

Sob-montane  and   jnngle 
tracts. 

Total        ... 

353 

284,998 

247,275 

• 

185,637 

26,651 

1,792 

1,070,522 

928,819 

736,873 

162,317 

In  parganah  Sah&ranpnr  the  soil  varies  from  a  light  soft  claj  (rauaK)^ 
Parganah  character-    corresponding  to  that  found  in  Haraora  and  Muzaffar- 
^9i^<^*  abad,  to  a  hard  stiff  day,  Which  more  nearly  approaches 

that  prevailing  in  B&mpur.  Both  varieties  are  found  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  parganah  more  or  less  mixed  together,  so  that  they  appear  to  pass  insensi- 
bly from  one  into  the  other.  In  Haraara  the  soil  is  ganerally  of  a  light  soft 
character,  which  in  low  situations  becomes  indurated  by  continued  submersion. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  this  parganah,  the  soil  is  occasionally  more  sandy,  and 
there  is  therefore  less  cultivation.  In  Faizabad  the  soil  is  still  Ughter  and  more 
easily  worked.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  wherever  the  groimd  is  not 
cut  up  by  hill  streams,  as  also  on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Budhi  Jumna 
and  the  main  bed  of  that  river,  a  dark-chocolate  soil  is  found,  which,  when  of 
any  depth,  is  extremely  valuable  and  productive.  This  soil  is  found  under  the 
same  conditions  throughout  one-third  of  parganah  Muzaffarabad,  the  remain* 
ing  two-thirds  to  the  south,  known  as  Baotala,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a 
few  estates  in  the  lowland  of  the  SoUni,  are  covered  with  a  soft  light  day,  which 
varies  in  value  as  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand. 

In  the  Jumna  parganahs,  comprising  Tahsil  Naktir,  the  boundary  between 
the  uplands  and  the  lowlands  is  sharply  defined.  In 
Sult&npur  the  lowlands,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam 
covered  with  silt  deposits,  is  found  the  best  for  rice ;  on  the  bangary  a  ridge  of 
poor  red  sand,  taking  its  rise  at  Mahesri,  is  seen,  which  reappears  at  intervals 
in  the  villages  to  the  squth.  East  of  this  line  there  is  a  continuous  strip  of  fine 
ddkar  soiL  In  Sars&wa  the  soil  varies  from  a  stiff  hard  clay  to  a  loose  porous 
sandy  soil,  that  is  little  retentive  of  moisture.  In  Qangoh  and  Nakiir  the  soil  is 
of  a  mixed  description,  due  to  the  undulating  character  of  the  surface,  but  on 
ihe  whole  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 


Jumna  parganahs. 
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In  TahsU  Deoband  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  day,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  sandy  ridges.  This  tahsil  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  duibs  between  the 
K4tha,  the  Hindan  and  the  heads  of  the  K41i  Nadi,  and  therefore  contains 
strips  of  land  comprising  every  kind  of  soil.  Tahsil  Btirki  is  more  varied  still, 
containing  as  it  does  a  large  amount  of  the  lands  touching  the  fo<»t  of  the 
Siw&liks.  In  Bhagw&opur  the  uplands  are  tolerably  level,  and  in  the  lowlands 
the  soil  is  excellent,  changing  from  a  rich  loam  to  a  rich  olay.  In  Burki,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sandy  ridges,  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile.  Jawdl&pur 
from  its  proximity  to  the  hills,  varies  in  character  throughout  its  entire  area. 
The  south-western  portions  of  Mauglaur  and  Bhagw4npur  differ  little  from 
the  adjoining  parganahs  of  Tahsil  Deoband.  The  main  characteristic  of  the 
soils  in  the  midland  and  southern  portions  of  the  district  is  the  presence  of 
konkur,  or  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  occurring  in  spongy  cavernous  nodules 
of  varying  texture,  in  the  sub-soil ;  lime^stone  tufa,  too,  is  occasionally  found. 
To  the  north  the  substratum  consists  of  shingle  and  boulders,  gradually  giving 
place  to  sandstone,  which  at  Mohand  appears  at  the  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  country  has  a  general  slope  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Sahdranpur  district,  this  is  combined 
with  a  slope  towards  the  south-east.  The  bench-mark  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  at  Mohand  shows  1,489  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea*  Following  the  road  southwards,  we  have  Bhatpura,  954  feet;  Sah&ranpur, 
902  feet ;  Deoband,  831-9  feet ;  Muzaffamagar,  790  feet;  Kh4tauli,  789-8  feet; 
Meemt, 735-4 feet ;  H&pur,  692-7  feet;  Bulandshahr,  667  feet ;  Khtirja,  647*7, 
and  Aligarh,  610  feet.  The  fall  is  gradual  throughout  when  once  the  raised 
land  i9imediately  under  the  hills  is  passed.  The  slope  to  the  south-east,  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  district  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Soldni  and 
other  torrents  which  intersect  that  tract  and  flow  into  the  Ganges  on  the  right 
bank.  The  inclination  of  the  plain  to  the  west  is  shown  by  the  barometrical 
heights  of  B&dshah  Mahal,  25  miles  north  of  Sah&ranpur,  near  the  debouch  of 
the  Jumna  from  the  hills,  which  is  said  to  be  1,210  feet  above  the  level  df  tlie 
sea.  The  fall  from  Sah&ranpur  to  Bhainsw&l,  125  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
Bastem.  Jumna  Canal,  is  only  125  feet ;  whilst  from  Hardw&r  to  Belra,  on  the 
"Ganges  Canal,  in  the  same  parallel,  it  is  136  feet. 

The  only  large  rivers  are  the  Ganges  on  the  east  and  the  Jumna  on  the  west. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  enters  the  Sahdranpur 
The  Ganges.  ,  ,      ^ 

district  180  miles  from  its  source,  by  a  well-marked 

gorge  formed  in  the  rock  at  Hardw&r.    The  town  of  Hardw&r  lies  at  the  foot 

of  a  high  hill  on  the  right,  and  the  Ch&ndniPah&r,  1,930  feet  above  the  level  of 

the  sea,  lies  on  the  left;  the  main  stream,  known  as  the  Nildhara,  flows  under 

the  Chandni  hill.    The  width  of  the  gorge  at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  one 

mile.    Throughout  it  is  divided  into  several  channels,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  islands,  many  of  which,  are  wooded  with  md^  and  are  high  enongh 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  high-flood  water.  One  of  these  branches,  passing 
directly '  under  the  town  of  Hardw4r,  joins  the  parent  river  at  Kankhal, 
about  two  miles  down.  It  is  from  a  spot  known  as  Ganesh  Gh4t,  on 
this  branch,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  have  been  drawn.  One 
of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Ganges  is  the  Kanipur  torrent,  having  a  catchment 
basin  of  about  45  square  miles.  .It  is  crossed  by  the  canal  at  about  2|  miles  from 
its  debouch  from  the  mountains.  Nest  to  this  comes  the  Pathari  drainage 
system,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called  the  Pathari  or  Patharo  proper,  con- 
nected with  the  mountains,  and  another,  extending  over  the  country  lying  to  tho 
east  of  Salimpur,  and  confined  to  a  tract  separated  by  a  band  of  grass  and  jungle 
land  from  the  mountains.  The  cat<;hment  basin  here  extends  to  about  80 
square  miles,  and,  from  its  source  to  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  canal,  tho 
Pathari  has  a  course  of  about  five  miles.  Next  comes  the  Ratraau,  with  a 
catchment  basin  of  about  126  square  miles,  of  which  36  lie  within,  and  90  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  carries  off  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the 
K&nsruo  and  Sakrauda  forests.  Its  watershed  on  the  east  separates  it  from 
the  Pathari  valley,  and  on  the  west  from  the  Sol&ni.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the 
SoUni,  which  is  noticed  hereafter. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Ganges  is  about  11,200  square  miles.     From  tho 

middle  of  October  the  waters  diminish  rapidly,  until. 
The  volume  of  the  Ganges.  t^  •     xi.  •       •   • 

by  the  middle  of  January,  they  attam  their  mmimum. 

By  March  this  volume  is  doubled,  and  increases  during  the  summer  months  by 

the  melting  of  the  snow  along  its  catchment  basin  within  the  Him&layas,  until 

it  reaches  its   maximum  during  the   rains.     Colonel   Oautley,  in  his   survey 

prior  to  the  execution  of  the   Ganges   Canal,  ascertained  that  the  discharge 

of  the  Ganges  at  Hardwar  in  December  and  January  was  8,000  cubic  feet  per 

second.    The  results  of  experiments  made  in  1842  gave  the  discharge  at 

Hardwir  on  the  1st  March   at   7,166"1891   cubic  feet   per  second,   whilst  at 

Garhmuktesar,  on  the  same  date,  the  gauges  showed  8,685*2194  cubic  feet  per 

second  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  discharge  was  8,883*195  cubic  feet,  and 

on  the  25th  February,   8,68r894  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  latter  returns 

exhibit  the  increase  due  to  the  drainage  of  the  hhadir  for  a  distance  of 

95  miles  from  Hardw&r,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sol&ni,  Pathari,   and  other 

streams. 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  for  the  Ganges  Canal,  for  which  it 

was  proposed  to  take  away  6,750  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  leave  only  1,250  cubic 

^,        .     .         ,  feet,  one  of  the  first  objections  urffed  by  its  opponenta 

The  navigation  controversy.  i..  i  n* 

was  the  mjury  that  would  thereby  be  caused  to  navi- 
gation. Colonel  Cautley  clearly  showed  that  the  conditions  of  the  tract  lying 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Ganges  was  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of 
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the  npper  course  of  the  Jumna,  and  that  both  showed  the  same  pecnliarities  of 
bhabar  and  tar&i  as  are  found  in  Rohilkhand,  with  this  exception,  that  whereas 
in  Rohilkhand  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tarii  is  marked  by  the  visible 
rise  of  springs  and  rills  from  the  surface,  in  the  Du&b  it  is  shown  by  a  decrease 
in  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  water  in  wells.  The  river  beds,  as  well  as  the 
uplands,  have  their  bhabar  and  tarai  belts.  In  the  river  beds  a  deep  impervi- 
ous stratum  exists,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  rise,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  of  the  same  stratum  in  the  uplands,  and  crops  out  again  at  the  norUiem 
limit  of  the  tar&i  belt.  The  intermediate  space  is  dry  and  filled  with  boulders, 
beneath  which  the  river  water  runs,  and  passing  over  the  indurated  stratum 
which  underlies  the  boulders,  again  collects  at  the  surface  lower  down ;  con- 
sequently embankments  thrown  across  river  beds  in  a  bhdbar  tract  can  only 
to  9  moderate  extent  interfere  with  the  supply.  Percolation  will  still  go  on,  and 
the  water  will  collect  again  when  it  arrives  at  the  Tar&i  portions.  This  was 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  Jumna,  which,  though  deprived  of  all  its  visible 
volume  to  feed  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals,  still  remained  navigable 
at  Agra,  250  miles  below.  Between  the  canal  embankments  on  the  Jumna  and 
Agra,  the  only  considerable  feeder  is  ihe  Hindan.  Arguing  from  these  pre- 
mises. Major  Cautley  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  objections  raised  by  his 
opponents,  and  the  results  have  fully  justified  his  conclusions.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  canal,  a  few  boats  used  to  pass  up  to  Garhmuktesar  and 
Shukartdr;  but  the  trade  was  unimportant,  and  is  now  fiiUy  provided  for  by 
theoanal  itself,  which  is  navigable  from  end  to  end  of  the  main  line,  and  along 
the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch  to  the  Ganges. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1866,  the  flood  discharge  of  the  Granges 
Further  inqnirietf  as  to    ^^  Hardwar  would  appear  to  be   from  180,000  to 
thcTolume.  190,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  rains,  without 

including  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  Mayapur  dam  and  the  canal,  which  would 
probably  amount  to  20,000  feet  more.  The  discharge  of  the  Soldni  in  time  of 
flood  has  been  estimated  at  84,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  discharge  of  other  drain- 
age systems  between  Hardw4r  and  Shukartar  at  least  at  as  much  more.  The 
Committee  estimated  that  a  rise  of  13|  feet  above  the  ordinary  low  level  at 
Shukart&r  would  give  a  flood  discharge  there  of  516,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
but  that  this  would  seldom  happen.  According  to  the  registers  kept  at  Cawn- 
pore and  Fatehgarh  from  1843  to  1853,  the  highest  flood  at  the  former  was  13 
feet  8  inches,  and  at  the  latter  was  10  feet  8  inches.  Taking  eleven  feet  as  the 
normal  rise  between  Hardwdr  and  Fatehgarh,  this  would  give  279,000  cubic 
feet  as  the  flood  discharge  per  second  at  Shukart&r«  In  the  dry  season  the  depth 
in  mid*channel  still  remains  at  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  In  April,  1866,  the  dis- 
charge was  shown  to  be  5,300  cubic  feet  per  second,  whilst  5,000  cubic  feet  waa 
passing  down  the  oanal. 
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The  bed  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  composed  of  stones  and 
boulders,  for  the  most  part  limestone,  whioh  have  formed 

1}6G  Ol  toe  riV6r*  /»  i  •  •    i  /»  i  ntt  f 

tor  a  long  time  an  article  of  trade.  These  disappear 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hardw4r,  and  are  replaced  by  a  qnartxose 
sand  intermingled  with  mica,  which  becomes  less  abundant  lower  down.  The 
slope  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  is  excessive,  but  disappears  gradually 
with  the  substances  of  which  the  bed  is  composed.  The  banks,  too,  vary  very 
much.  Near  the  hills  they  are  low  on  one  side  and  very  high  on  the  other,  whilst 
the  depression  through  which  the  river  wanders,  stretches  out  to  a  great  extent, 
and  again  contracts,  until,  at  its  confluence  with  the  SoUni,  it  is  barely  two  to 
three  miles  wide. 

The  Jumna  debouches  into  the  plains  at  a  place,  about  123  miles  from  its 
source,  called  Kh&ra,  with  a  discharge  of  about  4,000 
feet  per  second  in  March.  The  character  of  the  bed  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ganges — at  first  boulders,  then  quartzose  sand  inter- 
spersed with  mica,  then  sand  alone,  and  finally  mud.  It  passes  through  a  gorge 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Ganges  at  Hardw&r,  but  bolder  and  more 
varied  in  scenery.  Presently  the  valley  expands,  and  the  river  separates  into 
several  channels,  one  of  which,  the  Biidhi  Junma,  cuts  off  a  large  piece  of  the 
Amb&la  District,  and  rejoins  the  main  stream  eighteen  miles  lower  down ;  whilst 
another  of  the  same  name  branches  off  to  the  east.  The  khddir  is  more  uniform 
in  its  width  than  that  of  the  Ganges,  neither  expanding  nor  contracting  to  any 
great  extent^  except  to  the  south  of  the  Faizabad  parganah,  where  it  makes  a  bend 
for  a  short  distance,  which  gives  a  maximum  width  of  twelve  miles,  the  average 
throughout  being  not  more  than  four  miles.  The  Jumna  receives  only  the 
torrents  passing  through  the  north-western  parganahs  during  its  course  through 
this  district. 

Proximity  to  the  D6n  and  the  hills  has  given  the  northern  portion  of  the 
district  a  character  of  its  own.  The  rain-fall  averages 
sixty  inches  a  year  over  the  belt  of  land  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Siw&liks.  In  addition,  this  tract  receives  the  entire  drainage  of 
the  Siwaliks  themselves,  from  their  watershed,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  towards  the  Dun,  to  their  southern  base.  Owing  to  the  steep- 
ness and  rocky  character  of  these  hills,  and  the  non-retentive  properties  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  Nvater  flows,  the  ^  vacs'*  or  hill  torrents  carry  with  them^ 
with  little  diminution,  nearly  the  entire  rain-fall,  and  are  the  sources  of  almost 
all  the  considerable  streams  in  this  and  the  districts  further  south.  Commeno- 
ing  at  the  north-west,  the  Biidhi  or  Burhi  Jumna,  already  mentioned,  diverges 

from  the  Jumna  at  Murti,  just  below  the  lower  head  of 
Budhi  Jumna, 

the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal^  and,  after  having  run  a  mile 

or  two  through  dense  jungle,  is  arrested  by  a  dam  and  turned  into  the  canaL 
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This  river  originally  served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  considerable  tract  lying 
between  it  and  the  Jamna,  and  the  loss  caused  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates 
along  its  banks  ^  by  the  appropriation  of  its  water  by  the  canal  authorities,  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  in  his  report^  on  the 
settlement,  in  1839.A.D.  Mr.  Thornton  proposed  that  a  cut  should  be  made 
a  little  below  Mnrti,  which  should  pass  through  21  cultivated  villages,  and  be 
suiBcient  to  supply  wholesome  drinking  water,  and,  for  those  who  chose  to 
pay  for  it,  water  for  irrigation  purposes  also.  This  application,  as  yet,  has 
had  no  effect ;  and  a  subsequent  attempt,  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  estates,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  make  a  cat  in  another  place,  has  only  resulted  in  failure. 
As  observed  elsewhere,  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  the  deep  chocolate  colour,  rest- 
ing on  a  bonlder  formation,  which  does  not' admit  of  the  construction  of  earthen 
wells ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  water  is  fonnd,  a  brick-built  well 
is  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants. 

East  of  the  Budhi  Jumna,  the  Baipnr,  Jatonw4Ia,  Naugang  and  Maskhara 

torrents  intersect  the  Faizabad  parganah.    The  Jaton- 
Other  torrenti.  ,1-1.  11  1  .         1      •., 

wala  drainage  has  been  turned  mto  the  Naugang,  whilst 

the  latter,  in  its  turn,  has  been  relieved  by  permitting  a  portion  of  its  waters  in 
time  of  flood  to  enter  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  Naugang  eventually 
joins  the  Maskhara,  and  through  it  the  Jumna.  The  Baipur  torrent  flows 
into  the  Budhi  Jumna.  Parganah  Muzaffarabad  is  also  intersected  by  four  hill 
torrents,  two  of  which,  the  Barkala  and  Sahnsrao,  after  joining  the  Dufib  Canal, 
fall  into  the  Maskhara ;  a  third  joins  the  Hmdan,  and  a  fourth  flows  into  the 
Solini. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  hangar  of  Tahsfl  Naktir  is  drained  by  a  small 
B  dhi  N '  1  stream  which  joins  the  Maskhara  near  Badgaon,  and  the 

middle  portion  of  the  tahsil  forms  the  reservoir  whence 
the  Biidhi  N41a  is  fed.  This  stream  rises  near  Patna,  where  the  drainage  of  the 
Abdullahpur  and  Chilkana  basins  finds  its  way  into  the  khidir^  and,  after 
closely  skirting  the  upland  bank  as  far  as  Gokalpur  in  Sars&wa,  thence  crosses 
the  khddiTy  and  finally  falls  into  the  Jumna  just  below  Fatehpur  in  Nakur.  On 
its  way  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Sikri  jhil  by  a  channel  which,  Mr.  Wynne 
considers,  might  easily  be  deepened  so  as  to  completely  drain  the  more  swampy 
portions  of  that  marsh.  The  Dhaulapra  jhil  occupies  the  next  great  depres- 
sion to  the  south,  but  has  at  present  only  an  imperfect  outlet,  which  it  is 
intended  to  improve  towards  the  Biidhi  NAla.  Close  to  it  is  the  Kumh&rhera 
jhil,  which  appears  to  have  two  outlets,— one  to  the  west,  passing  through 
Birwi,  and  eventually  entering  the  Saindli  Nadi  near  Meghan  Mazra  on  the 
borders  of  the  district,  and  another  to  the  east,  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
tortuous  Katha  Nadi. 

»Set.  Uep.,L,  111. 
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The  E4tha  pursueB  a  slow  windinor  course  until  it  falls  into  the  Jomna 

near  Nagla  Bai,  of  parganah  Eair&na,  in  the  Mozaf- 

farnagar  district.     The  bed  is  dry  for  three-fonrths  of 

the  year  between  Harp&l  and  Mirzapur.     Thence,  as  far  as   K&gal  in  Gangoh, 

the  water  collects,  and  often  overflows  its  banks  and  forms  swamps  on  either 

side.     From  N4gal  to  Radaur  the  bed  only  contains  water  during  thj9  rainy 

seasons.    Thence  the  swamps  recommence,  and  these  have  been  increased  by 

the  injudicious  admission  of  the  drainage  from  near  the   old  canal  bed  in 

western  Bampur,  and  that  of  the  Andauli  swamp,  by  means  of  outs  constructed 

by  the  canal  officers.     The  water  heads   back  in  the  E&tha  to  such  an  extent 

as  to  check  the  flow  in  the  cuts,  and  consequently  the  B&mpur  cut  often  bursts 

its  banks  during  the  rains,  while  {he  other  is  of  little  use  in  draining  the 

marsh.     Mr.  Wyntie  estimated  the  loss  in  revenue  from  the  want  of  proper 

drainage  at  Rs.  4,000  a  year.    The  drainage  of  western  Naktir  is  effected 

by  the  Saindli  Nadi,  which  takes  it^  ri^e  in  a  large  crescent-shaped  jhil  in 

the  Jumna  khddir  near  Kalheri,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  remains  of 

a  former  bend  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river.     It  assumes  the   character   of  a 

stream  first  at  Sirsli,  and  receiving  at  Meghan  Mazra 
Saindli  Nadi.  .  o  o 

the  drainage  from  the  western  outlet  of  the  Kumhdr- 

hera  jLil,  flows  in  a  fairly  straight  course  close  to  the  upland  bank  in  Qangoh, 

and  finally  debouches  in  the  Jumna  below  Kuuda. 

Passing  hence  to  the  south  of  the  central  tract,  the  drainage  of  the  west  of 
B&mpur  is  carried  ofi*  in  the  bod  of  the  old  canal  until  it  collects  near  Anantmau, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Andauli  cut  into  tlie  Eatha.  The  drainage  of  the  tract 
south  of  this  and  about  Nanauta  is  carried  off  by  another  cut  into  the  Krl^hni 
on  the  east^  while  in  the  extreme  south-west  another  cut  leads  the  drainage 
through  Titron  into  the  E4tha.  The  heads  of  the  Krishni  are  in  the  old  canal 
and  in  an  off-shoot  of  the  Hindan,  having  its  origin  in  the  Sah&ranpur  par- 
ganah.  It  flows  down  the  centre  of  Bampur  in  a  well-defined  course,  and  even- 
tually joins  the  Hindan.  To, the  west  a  small  rivulet  carries  off* the  superfluous 
moisture  of  a  long  strip  of  ddkar  land,  from  Chakni  southward. 

The  central  drainage,  however,  chiefly  passes  off"  through  the  Hindan.  This 
river,  also  known  as  the  Chhaja,  has  its  rise  i»  parganah 
Muzaffarabad.  It  takes  thence  a  direction  slightly 
BOuth*west  until  it  enters  the  S^&ranpur  parganah,  where  it  receives  on  the 
right  bank  the  Nagadeo  Nadi,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  below  Sahdranpur, 
the  united  streams  of  the  Pandhoi,  a  rivulet  rising  near  the  village  of  Sanklapuri, 
a  little  north  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Dumaula,  a  small  river  draining  the  coun- 
try further  north-east,  and  meeting  the  Pandhoi  at  Saharanpur.  From 
Ahmadpur  the  Hindan  communicates,  by  a  cross  channel,  with  the  Krishni  or 
Earsuni  Nadi,  and  again  near  Ni&mu,  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District.    It  is 
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everywhere  fordable  in  Sah&ranpar,  except  after  rain,  and,  indeed,  generally  either 
altogether  or  nearly  dry.  It  is  not  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Saharanpur  to  Dehra,  that  from  Kam&l  to  Meerut,  arid  Kamil  to 
Mnzaffarnagar.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  MuzaflFarnagar  district,  it 
receives  the  west  K&li  Nadi,  which  rises  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  east,  and 
below  this  the  Krishni  on  the  opposite  side,  and  eventually  joins  the  Jumna  in 
parganah  Dankaur  of  the  Bulandshahr  district. 

East  of  the  Hindan  the  West  Kkli  Nadi  rises  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
^  the  Siw&hks,  and  passing  through  parganahs  Haraura 

and  N&gal,  flows  southward  through  Deoband  into 
the  Muzaifamagar  district.  It  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Kalandra,  Sila, 
Kh&la  and  Kalandar  streams.  The  last  flows  inside  the  upland  sandy  ridge  of 
the  Manglanr  parganah,  and  joins  the  K&li  on  the  border  of  the  district.  The 
great  drainage  line  of  the  east,  however,  is  formed  by  the  Soldni,  called  near 
its  source  the  Kandfir.  This  river  issues  from  the 
Mohand  pass,  having  its  source  at  the  summit,  near 
Shorepur,  and  then  skirting  the  uplands  of  Kheri  cuts  across,  the  khddir^  and 
follows  the  upland  bank  until  it  finally  debouches  into  the  Ganges  through  the 
Qiordhanpur.  jhil  in  the  Muzaflarnagar  district,  near  Shukart&r,  after  a  course 
of  about  55  miles.  The  Sol&ni  is  joined  in  its  course,  flrst,  by  the  Hdljaura, 
itself  the  recipient  of  many  ^raos*  or  hill  torrents ;  and  second,  by  the  Batmau. 
The  latter  takes  its  rise  in  a  pass  of  the  same  name,  and  receives  the  drainage 
of  the  several  ^raos*  from  its  source  to  K&nsrao.  It  passes  across  the  Ganges 
Canal  at  Dhanauri,  where  it  is  used  as  an  escape  for  the  canal.  The  volume 
of  water  is^so  much  increased  by  this,  that  when  it  joins  the  Sol4ni  it  contains 
a  greater  volume  than  its  recipient,  and  frequently  causes  injury  tQ  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  by  diluvion  and  inundation. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  stream  is  the  Pathari  Nadi,  which  also  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Siw&liks,  and  is  xsarried  over  the  Ganges  Canal  near  BichpurL  A 
few  hundred  yards  beyond,  the  distinct  channel  ceases,  and  the  water  finds  its 
way  as  it  can  to  the  khddir  land  below,  covering  the  upper  lands  with  silt,  and 
cutting  up  the  lower  lands  on  the  slope  with  ravines*  As  soon  as  the  khddir  is 
reached,  the  several  scattered  channels  again  collect  into  one,  and  the  Pathari 
flows  through  swampy  ground  till  it  joins  the  B4nganga.  This  river  issues  from 
the  Gkmges  just  above  Ajitpur,  in  parganah  Jaw&lapur,  and  flows  through  the 
thickly  wooded  wastes  of  the  centre,  and  the  open  but  scantily  cultivated  plains 
in  the  south  of  the  parganah.  Of  late  the  Ganges  has  begun  to  pour  more  and 
more  of  its  waters  into  the  Bdnganga,  which  has  led  to  considerable  damage 
being  done  to  the  villages  affected  by  it  in  the  Muzaffamagar  district.  Mr,  S. 
Martin  has  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  to  avert,  or  at  least  control, 
this  excessive  flow,  especially  as  those  interested  were  willing  to  bear  the  cost, 
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and  the  remedy  has  been  pronoanoed  bj  Captain  Forbes  quite  feasible,  and  not 
expensive. 

To  prevent  repetition  of  facts  and  figures  which  should  otherwise  be  given 
under  many  districts,  the  general  history  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  canals  in  the  Upper  Du4b  has  been 
given  once  for  all  in  the  introduction.  The  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  was  opened 
in  the  year  1830,  and  the  Ganges  Canal  commenced  to  distribute  water  for  irri- 
gation in  1855.  The  amount  of  land  irrigated  in  this  district  by  both  the  canals 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Irrigation"  in  Part  11.  of  this  notice. 

The  highest  point  on  the  river  Ganges  which  boats  have  ever  reached  is 
8hukart4r.  Above  that  point,  the  navigation  is  entirely 
restricted  to  timber-rafts,  or  now  and  then  a  boat  built 
in  the  Diin  and  floated  empty  down  the  river,  but  there  is  a  brisk  traffic  up  and 
down  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  opened  for  navigation  in  1856.  Mr.  W. 
Connor  has  given  some  calculations,  showing  the  amount  of  canal  traffic  to 
and  from  and  passing  Rurki,  from  the  1st  January,  1870,  to  the  31st  December, 
1872.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  principal  exports  (in  maunds)  during  that 
period  were— cotton,  12,477  ;  iron,  13,246 ;  and  hemp,  2,745.  The  princi- 
pal imports  were— iron  for  the  Rurki  workshops,  27,229  maunds ;  firewood, 
148,344  ;  limestone  boulders,  138,144  ;  earth,  117,800  ;  kunkur,  12,150  ; 
squared  timber,  10,351  pieces;  timber  in  logs,  1,463;  bambus,  345,516  ; 
unsquared  timber,  14,028  ;  and  bricks  87,683.  Hardly  anything  passes  up 
by  way  of  Rurki  except  stone,  5,000  maunds ;  and  the  principal  commodi- 
ties passing  down  by  Rurki  seem  to  be  timber,  grass,  firewood,  bambus,  lime, 
boulders,  in  fact  forest  produce  of  various  descriptions,  and  bricks.  •  The  aver- 
9L(re  tonnage  of  the  boats  plying  on  the  canal  is  400  maunds,  and  right-of-way 
is  levied  quarterly  on  each,  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  13-8,  without  reference  to  dis- 
tance or  locality. 

There  is  no  navigation  on  the  Jumna  Canal,  and  that  on  the  Jumna  river  is 
naturally  even  more  limited  than  that  on  the  Ganges, 
though  it  appears  that  boats  averaging  52  feet  long 
at  top,  32  feet  at  bottom,  16  feet  wide  at  top,  13  feet  at  bottom,  4  feet  in 
depth,  and  drawing  2^  feet  of  water  when  laden,  of  600  maunds  burden,  used  to 
be  built  at  R&mpur  Mandi,  opposite  Rajghit  in  the  Diin,  and  floated  down  the 
river  for  sale.  It  is  also  stated  that  from  300  to  350  such  boats,  laden  with 
karb  and  logs,  used  annually  to  leave  for  Dehli  and  Agra ;  while  the  amount 
of  bhang  yearly  despatched  from  Rajgh4t  amounted  to  3,000  or  4,000  maunds, 
besides  the  same  qus^ntity  of  stone-lime.  This  traffic  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
the  hot  weather  and  rains,  and  some  return  traffic  in  Agra  stone,  millstones, 
iron  and  drugs  also  existed.  Little  or  no  trace  of  either  traffic  b  now  to  be 
found  in  this  District. 
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The  principal  jhfls  in  the  district  have  already  been  noticed.     The  old 

_.^  Sult&npurjhil  had  increased  (1860)  to  such  an  extent 

to  swallow  up  quite  the  bulk  of  the  formerly  culti- 

as  vated  lands,  so  that  the  revenue  of  several  villages  had  been  largely  reduced, 

while  others  were  held  under  direct  managjement.     Owing  to  the  successful 

operations  of  the  canal  officers,  the  swamp  has  been   drained,   and  all  but  a 

few  isolated  patches  reclaimed;   and  the  improvement  has  been  so  steady, 

that  these  patches,  too,  will  also  become  onlturable.     Other  projects  for  the 

reclamation  of  lands  swamped  by  excessive   percolatioH  from  the  canal,  and 

by  bad  drainage,   have  been  undertaken  by  the  same  department  with  the 

happiest  results. 

The  main  line  of  communication  is  the  Dehli  and  Panj&b  Bailway,  ^>ened 

in  1869.    The  first  station  is  Deoband,  five  miles  from  the  border  of  the 

Muzafiama£:ar  district;  the  next  is  Sahdranpur,  21 
CommuoicatioDa.  . 

miles  further  on  ;  and  the  last  is  Sars4wa,  10  miles  from 

Saharanpur  and  five  miles  from  the  Jumna.  The  railway  follows  the  road  that 
has  been  the  highway  from  the  Du&b  to  the  Panj&b  from  the  earliest  times.  A 
project  for  a  branch  line  from  the  Dehli  line  at  Deoband  vid  Rurki  and  Hard- 
w4r  to  Dehra,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  A-  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  R6rki 
Workshops,  in  the  year  1868,  but  nothing  came  of  his  proposals.  A  detailed 
acoount  of  his  design,  based  upon  the  narrow  gauge  system  and  the  theory  that 
the  Ganges  Canal  works  might  be  utilised  for  railway  purposes,  has  been  printed 
at  thie  Thomason  Civil  Engineering  College  Press.  His  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable cost  was  Rs.  13,70,000.  Surveys  have  also  been  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  which  is  to  join  the  Panj&b  line  at 
Sah&ranpur. 

Amongst  the  principal  roads  of  the  first  dass  and  metalled  is  that  from  Sah&ran- 
pur  to  the  tunnel  in  the  Mohand  pass  leading  to-  Dehra, 
34|  miles.  The  traffic  to  the  Dun  and  the  large  hill 
stations  of  Landour  and.Mussooree  (Masiiri)  follows  this  road,  which  is  passable 
for  wheeled  carriages  on  to  R&jpur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Landour  hills.  Another 
route  to  the  Dun,  formerly  much  used,  was  a  road  branching  off  from  the  old 
trunk  road  a  little  above  the  town  of  Muzaffamagar,  and  thence  to  R&rki,  22 
miles  east  of  Sahdranpur,  and  on  to  Fatehpur,  13  miles  from  Mohand  and 
15  miles  from  Sah&ranpur.  This  line  also  is  metalled  throughout.  An  unme- 
talled  road  runs  from  the  Muzaffamagar  boundary  through  Deoband  an&  N4gal 
to  Sah&ranpur,  which  is  metalled  £rom  6  miles  on  the  Deoband  side  of  Saha- 
ranpur through  Sarsawa  to  the  Jumna.  The  metalled  road  from  Riirki  to 
Fatehpur  is  joined  to  that  from  Mohand  to  Sah&ranpur  by  a  raised  earthen 
road  from  Bhagw4npur,  6^  miles  beyond  Rurki,  to  G4galheri,  7  miles  from 
Saharanpur,  for  a  distance  of  8^  miles. 
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The  seoond-class  raised  and  bridged  umnetalled  roads,  and  the  third-class 
raised  nnbridged  and  nnmetalled  roads  within  the  district,  are  as  follow  :  — 

Seeand^lasB  Roads. 
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Bridges  and  ferriei. 


The  river  Hindan  is  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  at  Q&galheri,  and  there  used 
to  be  another  bridge  across  the  same  river  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Lakhnaur,  six  miles  from  Sah4ranpur,  on  the 
road  to  Deoband  ;  but  it  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  some  years  ago,  and  has 
never  since  been  repaired.  From  Riirki  to  Hardwir,  the  left  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges Canal  afibrds  an  excellent  path,  nineteen  miles  long,  for  foot  passengers  ;  bnt 
country  <5art8  are  forced  to  take  a  more  difficult,  though  shorter  route,  through 
the  Ganges  khddir. 

The  ferries  on  the  Ganges  are  at  Shishamghit  Bal&wali,  and  N6gal ;  those 
on  the  Jumna  are  at  Begi,  Fatehpur  J&t,  Bajgh&t  and 
Maudhapur.  The  former  are  under  the  Collector  of 
Bijnaur,  and  the  latter  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Umballa  (Amb&la)* 
The  only  ferries  under  the  Collector  of  Sah&ranpur  are  those  at  R&nipur  and 
Darg&hipur  on  the  Banganga ;  and  these  are  only  required  during  the  rains. 
There  is  also  a  bridge-of-boats  across  the  Ganges  opposite  Kankhal. 

The  climate  of  Sah&ranpur  is  that  of  the  North- West  Provinces  in  generaf, 

modified  by  a  northern  position  and  proximity  to  the 

Meteorology  and  climate.       ,.„        ,.  .      ,  ,       .     ,     ,  ,  .... 

mils.     It  IS  at  one  season  tropical,  at  another  partially 

European.  The  cold  weather  commeuces  earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  in  the 
districts  further  south-east,  but  the  heat  in  May  and  June  is  considerable. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is,  that  although  the  severity  of  the  hot  sea- 
son is,  at  its  commencement,  sometimes  mitigated  by  local  thunderstorms  and 
showers,  evidently  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  the  regular  rains  (or 
summer  monsoon)  are  later  in  their  arrival  here  than  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and 
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tiie  rain-fall  is  less.  The  minimam  temperatare  observed  by  Dr.  Bojle  was 
37^iii  Janaary,  the  maximum  lOS^or  107^,  as  compared  with  111^  at  Ghazipar 
and  114^  at  Benares.  The  mean  temperatare  of  the  cold  weather  months^  No^ 
vember,  December,  January  and  February,  is  64*,  55®,  52**,  and  55®  respec- 
tively. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  March,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  the  maximum  is  attained.  The  rains  usually  set  in  towards 
the  dose  of  that  month,  and  last  till  the  middle  of  September ;  but  they  have 
been  known  to  continue  a  month  later.  Irregularities  in  their  occurrence  are 
surely  followed  or  accompanied  by  disease,  generally,  in  the  form  of  fever. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  shade,  and 
the  mean  monthly  range  at  Kurki,  in  the  north-cast  of  the  district : —    • 
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For  1872  the  range  shows  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  read- 
ing of  the  maxima  and  minima  in  the  shade.  The  general  mean  is  that  of  the 
standard  thermometer.     See  Roorke2  for  details. 

The  average  total  rain-fall,  according  to  seasons,  for  the  whole  district,  has 
been  as  follows  from  1860-61  to  1870-71 :— 


Period. 
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s 

1-^ 

00 

s 

oo 

s 

i 

12-6 
2-2 
5B 

20-2 

S 

166 
2-8 
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• 

Ist  Jane  to  30th  September               ••• 
1st  October  to  81st  January 
lat  Pebmary  to  Slat  May  ... 

16-7 
0-2 
20 

342 
0-6 
2-4 

42-6 
21 
11-9 

88-4 
8-3 
9-7 

80-7 

.•• 
9-8 

26-9 
4-7 
2-4 

34-0 

26-1 

1.8 
3-4 

29  7 

40*6 
2-8 
60 

49-4 

38-6 
18 
f7 

Total 

18*9 

871 

66*6 

44-4 

40-6 

21-6 
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The  actual  total  rain-faH  for  the  principal  towns  in  the  district  for  a  series 
of  years,  am]  irrespective  of  season,  is  given  below  from  records  existing  in 
the  o£Sce  of  the  Board  of  Bevenne : — 


\ 

Name  of  Station. 

P>4 

o 

■M 

►i 

5 

1 

i 

s 

00 

< 

«adr  Station     ... 

•t 

46-81 

80-30 

3510 

48  74 

2007 

28*81 

84-78 

Beoband           ••• 

... 

40-02 

S8-85 

48-90 

41-88 

24-66 

68-06 

41-96 

Manglanr 

.*• 

37-86 

28-26 

36-61 

49*01 

20-16 

39-27 

84-61 

Name  of  Station. 

I 

Name  of  Station 

Ok 

Name  of  Station. 

, 

. 

5 

s 

S 

2 

oo 

Nakiir 

81-22 

47-59 

Jawalapar     ... 

21-86 

69-84 

Gangoh 

2719 

44-98 

Rarki 

30*87 

58-26 

Hardwir 

49*68 

60-47 

Kberi 

8247 

52-98 

N&gal 

S4*80 

6414 

Saltanpnr      »«. 

38-02 

60-85 

Bahat 

26-68 

58-72 

Badgaon 

17-04 

40-ai 

Bhagwanpur ... 

26-92 

53-64 

Raipor 

28-U 

5412 

Bampur         ••• 

31*9 

47-79 

Chilkana    '   ... 

24-3e 

44M4 

Mohand 

81-01 

6014 

PART   II. 

Productions  of  the  District. 

The /auna  of  the  district  is  abundant  and  varied.  Tigers  (sher  ddrhiddr)  are 
still  numerous  in  the  forest  belt  along  the  foot  of  the 
Biwiliks,  and  also  in  the  kh&dir  of  the  Ganges.  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  the  lion  existed  in  vast  numbers  in  this  district  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  Dr.  Boyle,  whose  means  of  information 
were  of  the  best  description  for  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the  lion  as  only 
having  been  found  ^^  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  especially  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  near  Hansi.''  It  is  stated  by  Bernier^  as  quoted 
by  Thornton,  that  the  country  about  Agra  and  Dehli 
and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna  had  extensive  waste  tracts  abounding 
in^^ild  beasts,  and  that,  among  others,  the  lion  was  frequently  hunted  and  slain 
by  the  rulers  of  Dehli.  There  is,  however,  no  well  authenticated  tradition  of 
lions  ever  having  been  found  in  this  district.  Leopards 
are  common,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Webster,  C.  S.,  describes 
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Panther. 
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Other  wild  animals. 


three  varieties.  The  first  and  largest  kind  is  the  leopard  proper  or  panther, 
looally  called  the  sher  aulddr^  a  powerful  animal  capable  of  killing  a  bnliock.  The 
second  is  smaller  and  of  a  darker  colour;  it  is  known  as  the  lahhabagha^  or  tree- 
tiger,  and  seeks  inferior  prey;  and  the. third  variety,  named  tendAi^  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  small  sized  setter,  and  not  so  high.  Wild  cats  of  all  sorts  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  and  others  approach 
the  tend&a  in  size. 

The  lynx  is  also  found  as  well  as  the  hy^na,  and  wolves  are  numerous.  The 
sloth-bear  Qh^bar)  inhabits  the  Siw&liks,  and  the  wild* 
boar  is  found  all  over  the  district,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  khadir.  In  the  rains  wild  elephants  frequently  descend  from 
the  Siw&liks  to  feed,  and  often  come  as  far  as  the  Ganges  valley,  ten  miles  south 
of  the  hills,  where  they  cause  much  destruction  amongst  the  rice  fields.  The  most 
common  species  of  deer  are  the  sdmbar  otherwise  called  the  mahd  or  jarau^  the 
Mfal  or  spotted  deer,  the  khdkar  or  barking  deer,  and  the  pdrd  or  hog  deer.  An- 
telopes (hirari)y  the  four  horned  antelope  (ehauHnga)y  and  the  giral  or  Him&layan 
chamois  are  also  found,  but  the  two  latter  do  not  venture  into  .the  lowlands^ 
and  the  black  buck  is  comparatively  rare.  The  nUgii  (Portax  pictus)  is  found 
in  the  river  basins  and  ismall  jungles  to  the  north.  The  IdngAr  (Presby  tis  schist- 
aceus)  so  common  at  Mussooree  descends  as  far  as  &e  very  edge  of  the  Siw41iks, 
a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  lang^r  is  also  found  at  elevations  of 
from  11,000  to  12,000  feet  in  Kumaon.  The  smaller  mammalia,  as  jackals,  foxes, 
porcupines  may  be  passed  over.  The  animals  inhabiting  the  Dun  will  be  found 
under  the  notice  of  that  district,  and  those  common  to  all  the  Du4b  districts  will 
be  given  under  the  Farukhabad  district.  There  are  not  many  poisonous  snakes ; 
the  karetk  and  the  kobra  are  those  best  known.  Of 
those  not  poisonous,  the  Siw41ik  python,  a  sort  of 
boa-constrictor,  which  grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  the  best  known,  but,  not- 
withstanding that  it  often  attains  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  it  appears  to  be 
harmless,  and  confines  its  depredations  to  the  smaller  mammalia.  The  deaths 
from  snake  bites  and  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  are  not  numerous,  considering 
the  character  of  the  district.  In  1869  the  deaths  from  these  causes  were  given 
at  45,  oi  which  44  were  due  to  snake  bites  and  only  one  to  wild  animals.  In 
1872,  the  deaths  from  snake  bites  and  wild  animals  were  as  follow  :  -^ 
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As  observed  in  other  districts,  the  deaths  from  snake  bites  are  more  frequent" 
daring  the  rains.  No  rewards  are  given  for  their  destmction,  but  for  that  of 
other  wild  animals,  the  following  scale  is  allowed:— -Tigers  and  fnll-grown  bears, 
Bs.  5  ;  hyena  or  female  wolf,  Bs.  3  ;  tiger  cab,  Bs.  2*8 ;  male  wolf,  Bs.  2-2  ; 
female  wolf-whelp  12  annas ;  male-whelp  8  annas. 

There   is  no  local  breed   of    cattle  in   the   district.      Cows  fetch  .from 

Bs.   10  to  Bs.  40  a  head,  accordins^  to  their  milch 
Domestic  cattle.  _.  .  m,       ,    „     i       .  /.  .     , 

qualities.  .  The  bullocks  in  common  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  cost  from  Bs.  15  to  Bs.  50  each.  The  average  is  about  Bs.  30. 
The  price  of  buffaloes  varies  from  Bs.  20  to  Bs.  40.     The  breed  of  horses  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  district  called  the  K&tha  is 
Horses.  •  .  i       -i  ^  *     . 

considered  very  good,    and    it  was    partly  on   that 

account  that  a  stud  dep6t  was  established  at  Sah&ranpur  in  the  year  1 842.  Stud 
stallions  have  been  located  for  breeding  purposes  in  Bhaila,  Siml&na  and  others  of 
the  K&tha  villages,  as  well  as  at  Bhagw4npur,  Chandanpur,  and  Bhalewa  Gaj 
in  the  Btirki  Tahsil,  and  the  foals  produced  from  the  zamiod&ri  mares  are  pur- 
chased on  account  of  Government.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  a  horse  thus  procured  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Each  can  hardly  cost  Govern- 
ment less  than  from  Bs'.  1,000  to  Bs.  1,200,  if  not  more.  Casters,  which  used  to 
be  sold  by  auction  at  the  Hardwdr  fair  every  year,  fetch  from  Bs.  50  to  Bs.  300 
each,  the  average  being  from  Bs.  100  to  Bs.  150.  A  fair  country-bred  can  be 
had  for  about  Bs.  200  in  the  district,  but  at  Hardw&r,  prices  are  much  higher, 
and  a  good  horse  oan  rarely  be  purchased  for  less  than  Bs.  400  or  Bs.  500.  The 
beat  horses  are  generally  picked  up  by  the  agents  from  the  Irregular  Cavalry 
regiments,  before  the  caravans  of  horse  dealers  from  Afgh&nist&n  or  elsewhere 
actually  reach  the  fair  itself,  and  are  in  this  way  bought  at  more  reasonable 
prices.  A  private  speculator  is  fortunate  if  he  can  get  a  really  good  animal  for 
Bs.  400.  At  Sah&ranpur,  oats  have  been  used  instead  of  gram  for  feeding 
horses,  with  much  advantage,  though  natives  are,  through  habit,  prejudiced 
against  its  use.  The  B&jptit  zamindars  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
principal  horse  breeders  in  the  district^ 

There  are  three  systems  of  breeding  in  the  farms.  First  the  asdmi  system,  under 
which  the  Government  lend  mares  to  the  farmers  and  supply  stallions ;  second, 

^  A  Parliamentary  retam  recestly  issued  on  the  state  of  the  breeding  studs  in  India,  shows 
that  the  system  has  not  been  saccessful  after  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  76  years. 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  are  s,applied  with  horses^  from  the  open  marlcet,  ^tbe  for- 
mer paying  £55,  and  the  latter  £57  IDs.  per  horse  though  the  Madras  horse  is  raised  to  £91  by 
the  unwise  retention  of  the  animals  in  depdt.  The  Government  cost  of  breeding  horses  is  stated 
by  the  Coatroller  of  Military  Accounts  at  £148|  and  by  the  latest  Stud  Comtnittee  at  £219  ;  the 
difference  arises  from  the  modes  of  debiting  to  the  Department.  This  enormous  discrepancy 
is  rendered  all  the  more  glaring  by  a  statement  of  the  CommUtise  to  the  effect  that  strings  of 
northern  horses  from  Kabul  are  brought  to  the  market  at  £40  each. 
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the  zambiddri  sj^tem^nnder  which  Qoyemmeiit  supply  the  dtallions  to  the  farmers' 
mares  and  buy  the  foals  ;  and  thirdly,  the  home  system,  under  which  Govern- 
ment owns  both  stallions  and  mares.  It  is  believed  that  the  Government  of 
India  propose  to  abolish  the  aadmi  system  and  to  some  extent  the  zaminddH 
system,  and  to  establish  a  now  breeding  farm  in  the  Panjab  in  order  to  maintain 
a  reserve  of  one  thousand  horses.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  objected  to  both  these 
proposals.  While,  however,  granting  that  studs  cannot  immediately  be  abo- 
lished, he  proposed  that  Gdvemmeat  should  gradually  withdraw  from  horse- 
breeding  and  liberally  encourage  private  enterprise  in  that  direction  by  prizes, 
giving  good  prices  for  foals  and  importing  stallions.  The  report  shows  that  at 
present  horse-breeding  is  a  decaying  pursuit. 

The  magar  or  snub-nosed  alligator,  which  attacks  both  cattle  and  men,  and 
the  gariyM^  an  alligator  provided  with  a  long  snout,  which  lives  on  fish,  are 
found  in  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  canals,  and  sometimes  in  the  smaller 
streams.  The  larger  rivers  harbour  a  repulsive  looking  kind  of  fish  called  a 
gdnchij  a  regular  fresh^water  shark,  of  which  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh- 
ing over  one  hundred  pounds.  The  character  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Meerut 
Division  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  introduction,  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
species  found  in  these  provinces  has  been  given  there.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  edible  fish  found  in  this  district  are  the  rohuy  mahdser^  anwdn^  soly  and  chilwa. 
Though  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  fish  are  still  found 
in  the  larger  rivers  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  the 
small  streams  after  rain ;  but  measures  are  sadly  needed  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  fish  of  all  sizes  near  the  canal  heads,  more  particularly  on  the 
Jumna  Canal.  Fish  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Muhammadans,  which 
form  so  important  an  element  in  the  population,  by  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus, 
and  even  by  certain  clans  of  Rajpiits.  The  Meos,  both  Hindii  and  Musalm&n, 
are  the  principal  fisheionen,  and  come  into  this  district  chiefly  from  Bijnaur. 
The  price  of  fish  is  generally  from  one  to  two  annas  a  ser,  but  the  antodri  is 
dearer. 

The  forest  produce  will  be  described  under  the  Dun  District  and  in  the 

_  •  supplementary  volume  on  the  vegetable  products  of 

Vegetable  kingdom.  .  ^*^  .    -^  _     ,  ^  .         ^  .   *^  , 

these  provinces.     It  is  sumcient  to  notice  here    the 

food  grains  and  products  under  cultivation  in  the  district.     The  rabi  or  spring 

crop  is  sown  in  Ootober  and  reaped  in  March  to  April.     Its  staples  are  wheat, 

barley,  oats,  millet,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  vegetables,  linseed  and  the  diiferent 

species  of  mustard  seed,  both  of  which  last  are   cultivated  for  the  oil  obtained 

by   expression.      The     kharif  or  rain  crop  is  sown  in  June  and    gathered 

in  October,  and  consists  of  rice,  jo4r,  Indian  corn,  bdjrd,  cotton,  melons  and 

vegetables.     Indigo  and  cotton   are  also  jB;rown  to  a  considerable  esi^nt  since 

the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  has  rendered  the  growth  of  the  former  crop 
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a  certainty.    The  following  tables,  submitted  to  ibe  Board  of  Bevenae  in 
1869-70  and  1871-72,  show  the  distribution  and  produce  of  the  principal  crops : 
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Grand  Tutai 
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Of  the  total  area  in  1 869-70, 33,940  acres  were  cropped  in  both  harvests,  leav- 
ing an  actually  cultivated  area  amounting  to  778,717  acres.  Of  the  grain 
recorded  by  weight,  it  was  estimated  that  in  1871-72  the  exports  amounted  to 
800,650  maunds,  and  the  grain  kept  for  home  consumption  to  4,362,131  maunds 
of  82  lbs.  each. 

The  following  table  gives  the  local  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crops,  with  their  outturn  and  value  for 
two  tahsils.      The  average  is  struck  on  the  outturn 
from  superior  ^ain  and  land,  and  inferior  grain  and  land. 
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These  tables  show  anoh  carious  discrepancies,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
ihat  the  proper  mode  of  collecting  this  description  of  agricultural  statistics  is  at 
present  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  Mr.  Thornton's  produce  tables  will  be 
found  at  p.  23  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Settlement  Beport  (1864). 

The  mode  of  husbandry,  does  not  differ  from  that  practised  in  Meerut  and  other 
districts  of  this  division.  The  local  estimate  of  the  extent 
.    '  of  land  which  can  b^  cultivated  by  a  single  plough 

depends  upon  the  nnmber  of  bullocks  used.  One  plough  usually  takes  two  pair  of 
oxen,  and  is  called  a  pukka  hal^  while  a  plough  with  only  one  pair  is  known  as  an 
ddhd  haL  By  means  of  the  former,  from  80  to  100  kuchcha  blghas  (13  to  16 
acres)  may  be  tilled  in  the  year,  and  by  the  latter  from  40  to  50.  Sometimes 
three  pair  of  bullocks  are  used  in  one  plough^;  in  which  case  1 50  bighaa  kachchc^ 
imd  upwards  may  be  kept  under  cultivation  between  the  two  harvests.  One 
plough  represents  a  capital  of  from  Bs.  71  to  Bs.  137,  as  noted  below.^  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  guided  by  the  season,  and  land  is  seldom  intentionally  left 
fallow  for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  such  places  as  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Ganges  khddir. 

Irrigation  is  carried  on  extensively  in  this  district  from  wells,  tanks,  and 
canals.  According  to  Mr.  Court's  return  of  1870,  out 
of  a  total  cultivated  area  amounting  to  736,873  acres, 
162,317  acres  were  irrigated,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half,  or  84,404  acres, 
were  irrigated  from  canals  alone.  In  parganah  Sah4ranpur  the  irrigation  is  almost 
exclusively  from  canals,  with  a  small  amount  from  wells  and  tanks,  and  none 
from  the  Hindan,  Dumaula  and  Pandhoi,  which  intersect  the  parganah.  In 
Haraura,  Muzaftarabad  and  the  greater  portion  of  Faizabad,  again,  we  have  only 
well-irrigation,  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  two  latter  parganahs  only 
from  pukka  wells,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  water  is  found.  In  the 
Nakur  Tahsil  the  uplands  beyond  the  reach  of  canal  irrigation,  as  a  rule,  afford 
facilities  for  the  excavation  of  earthen  wells  which  last  from  one  season  to  two 
or  three  years  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In  the  country  about 
the  head-waters  of  the  Edtha,  Hindan  and  west  Kdii  Nadi,  the  earthen  wells 
require  to  be  strengthened  by  a  circular  framework  of  roughly-hewn  short  flat 
planks,  or  rather  plates  of  dhdk  ( Butea  frondoaa)  wood,  loosely  fitted  together ; 
above  this,  again,  is  a  wattling  of  bdjrd  stalks  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top, 
when  the  soil  is  usually  stiff  enough  to  require  no  further  protection.  But 
even  this  somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  will  seldom  last  more  than  four 
years.     In  portions  of  Bhagw&npur,  the  timber  lining  has  often  to  be  carried 

^  The  pukka  h\g)iA  is  0  5062  of  an  acre,  and  three  kuchcha  bigtios  are  equivalent  to  one  pukka 
hi^htu  *  One  or  two  pair  of  bullocks,  Be.  60  to  Rb.  120  ;  plouirh  and  appurtenances,  Rs.  2-s  to 

Bi.  3-8  ;  harrow,  Re.  1-8  ;  Hd  or  kolhu,  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  10,  andsnndrios  about  Rs.  2.  As  this  calcula- 
tion differs  aocording  to  the  insertioo  or  absence  of  petty  items,  it  might  bo  safer  to  say  that  he 
csplUl  inyesM  in  one  plough  yariei  from  R>.  81  to  Ra.  150. 
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to  the  very  tip  of  the  well.     These  protected  wells  are  nsnallv  known  as 

hathMls. 

In  writing  of  parganah  Bhagwinpnr,  Mr.  Wynne  remarks — "  Considering 

the  nearness  of  water  to  the  sarface,  I  was  at  first  incre- 
Mr,  Wynne's  account. 

dulous  as  to  the  impossibility  of  using  knchcha  wells 

far  more  extenfiively,  but  by  digging  two  experimental  wells  in  difiorent  places, 
I  found  that  after  irrigating  about  one-fourth  of  a  bigha  the  lower  portion 
became  quicksand,  in  which  sand  and  water  were  mixed  inseparably,  and  that 
almost  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  fell  in.  Indeed,  I  must  here  remark 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  in  this  respect  (the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for 
the  digging  of  kuclicha  wells)  a  very  great  difference  between  the  lands  west 
and  those  east  of  the  Hindan.  In  the  former,  the  facility  is  practically  only 
limited  by  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  labour  available  ;  nearer  to  the  Hindan 
the  well  is  more  expensive,  but  can  still  be  dug  with  advantage ;  but  across 
the  Hindan  to  the  east  there  is,  speaking  broadly,  only  one  tract  (that  down 
the  centre  of  N&gal  and  north  of  Deoband)  where  kuchcha  wells  can  be  used 
freely,  and  to  the  eastofTahsil  Riirki  they  are  unknown  in  the  uplands.  1 
may  here  mention  another  striking  difference  between  the  methods  of  irriga- 
tion east  and  west  of  the  Hindan.  To  the  east,  the  use  of  the  leathern  bag  is 
universal,  to  the  west  that  of  the  Persian  wheel.  I  have  never  seen  a  Persian 
wheel  east,  and  have  rarely  seen  a  leather  bag  used  west  of  the  Hindan.  The 
cause  assigned  in  answer  to  my  enquiries  was  that  it  required  relays  of  three 
men,  all  hard  tasked,  to  work  the  Wiar{u' (leather  bag)  ;  and  only  a  man  and 
a  boy  (the  latter  hardly  tasked  at  all)  to  work  the  'haraV  (Persian  wheel). 
The  inference  which  I  was  told  to  draw,  was  that  labour  was  more  scanty  to 
the  west.  This  however  is  not  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  will  be  seen 
by  looking  over  the  percentages  of  agricultural  population.  The  true  inference 
is,  I  think,  that  the  people  are  (as  is,  indeed,  the  fact)  more  indolent  in  the 
tract  to  the  west.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charas  does  more  work  than 
the  other.  ^'     OgaU  or  mere  water-holes  are  used  in  the  khidir. 

In  1870  we  have  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  irrigated  area  was 
watered  by  canals,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of 
parganahs  Sah&ranpur  and  Rdmpur,  and  considerable 
areas  in  parganahs  Faizabad,  Sultdnpur,  Sarsawa,  Nakiir,  Gangoh  and  Nigal, 
The  area  irrigated  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  is  much  more  extensive  than 
that  supplied  with  water  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  has  a  comparatively  short 
irriijatinff  course  in  this  district. 

During  the  exceptional  year  of  drought,  1860-61,  the  area  irrigated  by  the 

^     ,  Ganges  Canal  in  this  district  was,  for  the  kharif  of  1 861 , 

Ganges  Canal,  ^  ^  /  > 

6  470  acres,  and  for  the  rabi  of  1862, 12,627  acres ;  from 

the  Eastern  Jnmna  Canal  the  returns  show — kharif  of  1861,  28,368  acres,  and 
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r<M  of  1862, 52,635  acres.  On  the  Qanges  Canal,  the  kharif  of  1862  gives  7,677 
acres  ;  rabi  of  1863, 2,793  acres ;  kharif  of  1863,  3,904  acres ;  and  rabloi  1864, 
8,180  acres.  A  similar  falling  off  is  shown  cm  the  Jmnna  Canal, — the  rabl  of  1863 
fell  to  21,488  acres,  and  in  1864  the  irrigated  area  during  the  same  season  only 
amounted  to  14,149  acres.  There  was,  again,  a  great  increase  daring  the  drought 
of  1868-69,  when  the  total  average  area  irrigated  reached  its  maximum,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  following  years  of  ordinary  and  abundant  rainfall. 
The  following  table  gives  the  irrigated  area  for  each  season  in  the  parga- 
nahs  watered  by  the  Ganges  Canal  in  this  district  :^^ 


Tear. 

Pargamdh^ 

JawiMpur. 

Bfirkl. 

MangUor. 

Deoband. 

Bhagwftn- 
par. 

Total. 

Sharif 
Babf 

1866-67. 

!•• 
•  •• 

Total 

1867-68. 

••« 
••• 

Total 

1868-69. 

•.« 
«*• 

Total 

1669-70. 
••• 

Ibtal 

1870-71. 

••• 
»•• 

Total 

1871-78. 

•*• 

Total 
1878-78. 

•M 

Total 

••t 
•»• 

••• 
.•• 

... 

... 

... 
— 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

••* 

.«« 

t«» 
... 

Acrea. 

1,186 
8,907 

Acres. 

88 
140 

Acres. 

5,113 
7,790 

Acres. 

1,518 
8,888 

Acres. 

84 

180 

8 
Acres. 

7,939 
14,950 

4,098 

178 

12,908 

4,801 

814 

28,189 

Kharil 
Babi 

1,787 
2,448 

61 
27 

6,899 
4,118 

2«518 
2,108 

124 
59 

11,329 

8,749 

4,169 

88 

11,012 

4,626 

183 

20,078 

Sharif 
Sabi 

8,810 
10,890 

50 

8,097 

5,776 
16,825 

9,288 
5,477 

99 

401 

10,518' 
84,690 

18,800 

2,147 

21,601 

7,765 

498 

45,806 

Sharif 
Babi 

8,996 
2,148 

858 
26 

7,605 
8,547 

2,289 
1,799 

175 
19 

14,253 
6,539 

6,074 

284 

10,162 

4,C88 

194 

20,799 

Sharif 
Babi 

8,107 
9,043 

103 
21 

5,143 
6,086 

1,681 
2,536 

104 

87 

10,l8t 
9,723 

6,160 

124 

10,829 

4,217 

141 

19,861 

Sharif 
Babi 

1,878 
1,488 

84 

61 

4,476 
4,276 

1,551 
2,848 

113 
51 

7,545 
8,156 

8,794 

95 

8,751 

8,899 

164 

18,708 

Sharif 
Babi 

1,408 
840 

69 
80 

5,286 
8,648 

1,734 
1,405 

"108 
21 

8,550 
4,88S« 

8,848 

99 

7,778 

8,189 

199 

13,888 

P 
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Baatern  Jamna  Canal. 


An  early  as  1856-57^  the  area  irrigated  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal 
amounted  to  17,470  acres  in  this  district.  Its  work 
during  the  last  seven  years  is  »hown  below.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  here  that,  owing  to  clefects  in  oonstmction  and  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  natural  obstacles  which  pass  its  line,  the  Jumna  Canal 
has  undoubtedly,  in  some  places,  been  the  means  of  producing  prejudicial  effects 
upon  the  health  of  the  people : — 


Year. 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

Acres* 

1.429 
9,872 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

lees-sr. 

Kharif 
Babi 

Acres. 

S86 
1,301 

Aorei. 

46 

50 

Acres. 

7,786 
18,187 

Acres. 

409 
1,806 

Acres. 

1,479 
8,931 

Acres. 

11,760 
19,966 

Acres. 

2,482 
5,463 

Acres. 

630 

920 

Acres. 

26,356 
47,496 

Total 

4,636 

96 

20»978 

8,801 

1,715 

4,410 

31,726 

7,945 

1,560 

818 
494 

1,812 

78,852 

1867-6S. 

Ehar(f           ••• 
Babf 

618 
1|081 

57 
67 

11,148 
10,748 

1,802 
2,144 

607 
1,818 

1,844 
2,229 

13,464 
13,894 

8,184 
3,820 

38,682 
85,289 

Total       ... 

1,699 

1,869 
4,218 

1S4 

81,890 

3,946 

1,925 

4,078 

27,848 

6,604 

68,821 

t86S.«9. 

Kharif 
Babi 

84 

877 

12,066 
21,716 

2,002 
8,442 

768 
1,747 

1,885 
4,125 

15,650 
27,258 

42,903 

8.512 
6,181 

895 
982 

88,786 
69,941 

Total       -« 

4,087 

861 
71 

83,772 

5,444 

2,510 

6,010 

9,698 

1,877 

108,667 

186d-7a 

Kharif 
Babi 

1,866 
1,115 

14,684 
9,681 

84,515 

1,9S0 
1,987 

1,056 
1,693 

2,428 
3,083 

17,642 
19,223 

4,258 
4,686 

818 
787 

44,208 
48,815 

Total 

2,541 

71 

8,917 

8,649 

5,611 

86,865 

8,894 

1,555 

86,518 

1870-71. 

Kharif           ^ 
Uabf              ^ 

1,016 
1,117 

80 
9 

11,490 
7,986 

19,476 

1,594 
1,582 

770 
770 

2,064 
1,890 

16,111 
12,988 

3,827 
8,620 

862 
457 

87,764 
80,869 

Total 

8,183 

89 

3,176 

1,540 

3,954 

29,049 

7,447 

1,819 

68,188 

1871-79. 

Kharif 
BabS 

61S 
404 

46 
••• 

6,849 
6,946 

1,088 
1,584 

8,607 

482 
607 

1,089 

1,424 
1,986 

11,993 
11,864 

2,678 
8,826 

724 

780 

25,886 
26,887 

Total       ... 

1,017 

46 

18,195 

8,410 

28,857 

5,998 

1,454 

•  52,173 

1878-78. 

Khadf          M. 
itobi 

594 
667 

68 
11 

8,553 
8,880 

1,616 
1,741 

684 

783 

1,548 
1,662 

18,499 
11,544 

3,258 
2,910 

758 
840 

80,548 
28,578 

Total 

1,861 

99 

16,783 

3,857 

1,417 

8,800 

25,043 

6,168 

1,598 

59,126 
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In  1836-37  A.  D.,  126  ont  of  204  villages  traversed  bj  the  Do&b  Canal,  and 
only  24  villages  not  immediatelj  on  its  banks,  received 
'^^  "      water.     Some  of  these  were  either  hold  free  of  reve- 

nue or  were  not  then  nnder  setUement.  In  81  villages  which  Mr.  Thornton 
examined,  only  5,p30  acres  were  irrigated  by  the  Bnkh  Canal,  and  the  Ganges 
Canal  was  not  then  in  existence.  In  1854-58,  the  measurement  papers  show 
164,911  acres,  or  21*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  received  water 
from  all  sources,  most  of  which  was  from  wells.  In  1865-66,  the  canal  irriga- 
tion reached  48,546  acres,  which  rose  to  96,041  acres  in  1866-67  ;  88,899  acres 
in  1867-68;  153,873  acres  in  1868-69  ;  107,310  acres  in  1869-70;  87,994 
acres  in  1870-71  ;  67,876  acres  in  1871-72,  and  72,514  acres  in  1872-78. 
The  increase  from  1867-68  to  1869-70  is  due  to  the  drought  of  those  years. 
How  much  of  this  was  given  to  lands  previously  dry,  and  how  much  has 
superseded  well-irrigation  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  freshly  irrigated  land 
may  be  put  down  at  more  than  one-half  the  total  area  irrigated  by  canals. 
The  proportion  of  well  irrigation  to  canal  irrigation  may  also  be  estimated  at 
two-thirds. 

In  1838  Mr.  Thornton  estimated  the  increase  of  revenue  due  to  canal  irri- 
Inereftseof  revenoe  due    g&tion  on  the  5,030  acres  he  examined  at  Bs.  1,177  or 
to  cazua  irrigaUon.  3  ^nnas  8*9  pie  per  acre.     In  the  Sahdranpur  TahsU, 

Mr.  Bobertson  attributed  Rs.  19,505  of  his  assessment  to  the  action  of  canals 
OR  28,071  acres,  giving  an  influence  of  11  annas  1*4  pie  per  acre.  He  does 
not  explain  the  method  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  result.  Mr.  Wynne  in  the 
remaining  three  tahslls  claims  Rs.  59,864  as  due  to  canal  irrigation  on  68,652 
acres,  which  thus  gives  an  increase  of  13  annas  11*4  pie  per  acre.  This  result 
was  obtained  by  deducting  the  rates  assessed  upon  unirrigated  land  with  similar 
capabilities  in  the  neighbouring  villages  from  that  assessed  upon  the  canal-irri- 
gated land.  ^  This  calculation  can  only  be  correct  if  it  were  assumed  that  all 
the  irrigation  is  from  canals,  and  that  there  was  no  well-irrigation  previously 
which  canals  have  susperseded.  No  information  is  given  on  these  points.  * 
The  canal  department  calculates  the  increase  of  land  revenue  due  to  canal 
irrigation  during  1872-73  at  Rs«  79,369  in  this  district,  and  credit  Rs.  64,106 
to  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and  Rs.  15,263  to  the  Ganges  Canal.  The 
influenoe  of  the  canal  has  been  exercised  to  more  advantage  even  than  caus- 
ing an  increase  in  the  land-revenue.  Its  civilising  effects  on  the  hitherto 
unruly  and  singularly  uncontrollable  Gujar  clans  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
notice  of  parganahs  Gangoh  and  Rdmpur.  The  same  beneficial  results  are 
generally  observable  throughout  the  canal  irrigated  tracts  in  other  parganahs. 
As  a  rule,  the  people  have  become  more  thrifty  and  more  industrious  in  view 
of  the  certain  return  for  labour  now  insured  to  them,  whether  the  season  be 
unfavonlrable  or  not.    Similarly,  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Muzaffamagar,  the 
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settlement  officer  writes : — ^^  The  chief  caste  in  the  trans-Hindan  villages  are 
Giijars,  wonderfully  transformed  by  the  canal,  and  in  some  degree  respectable 
themselves,  though  not  the  cause  of  respectability  in  others.  They  find  agriculture 
more  profitable  than  thieving ;  but  they  harbour  Kah&rs  and  others  who  live 
by  roguery,  and  are  always  ready  to  pass  on  a  stolen  buffalo,  or  foil  the 
inquiries  of  a  police  officer.'* 

The  cultivated  area  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
continues  to  progress,  more  especially  towards  the  north 
of  the  district.     The  following  table  gives  the  statistics 
at  difierent  periods  : — 


i 

i 

ASBBSSBO  ABBA 

Un  ASSEBSEB  A  BE  A  . 

1 

2 

C 

no 

i 
1 

Batb  per  acbb. 

Year. 

1 

o 

1 

"a 
O 

6 

1 

1 

1 

s 

s 

a 
O    , 

i 

e 

e 
O 

1 

•3 

1 

1848 
1S53 
1865 
1866 
1872 

1,386,899 
1,388,898 
1,425,825 
1,081|763 
1,420,194 

681,117 
774,253 
781,867 
745^178 
797,676 

841,812 
211,449 
202,925 
-  194,820 
205,987 

30,407 
54,597 

219,652 
12,788 

109,729 

882,563 
848,699 
221,885 
129,477 
306,853 

1846-47 
10,67,484 

1851-52. 
10.64,513 

1863-64. 
10,93,950 

1866-67 
12,47,961 

1872-73. 
13,54,655 

Bs.  a.  p. 
0  12    6 
0  12    4 

0  12    8 

1  2    8 
0  16    3 

Bs.  a.  p 
10    8 
1     1     8 
1     1     9 
1     6     7 
1     5    7 

Bs.  a  p 
1    9     1 
1     6    0 
1    6    6 
1  11     1 
1  11     2 

The  figures  for  1866  ^  exclude  from  the  total  area  the  Siwdlik  tract.  In  1838 
the  cultivated  area  started  with  606,847  acres  under  cultivation.  There  have 
been  modifications  of  boundaries  since  then,  so  that  comparison  until  1853  is 
impossible.  Of  the  whole  culturable  area,  79  per  cent  is  now  under  cultivation  ; 
21'9  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  revenue-paying  estates  is  irrigated,  and 
31*7  per  cent,  of  revenue-free  estates.  In  1872,  395,174  acres  were  under 
spring  crops,  and  402,501  acres  under  rain  crops.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as 
early  as  1842,  314  estates  had  attained  to  such  a  state  of  cultivation  that  a  pledge 
was  given  that  the  assessment  should  not  be  raised  until  the  revenue-rate  on 
the  contiguous  villages  exceeded  the  incidence  of  the  revenue-rate  in  these 
estates.     This  pledge  was  observed  at  the  recent  settlement. 

^  From  Settlement  Beport,  1870,  which  does  not  gire  the  total  area,  or  materials  from  which 
it  can  be  dincoyered.  The  area  there  giyen  is  1,078,511  acres,  of  which  13,682  are  rerenae-free^ 
1 42,087  barren,  and  928,674  assessed.  The  totals  of  three  statements  relating  to  the  same  ar^as  do 
not  agree* 
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In  1806-7  there  were  30,093  bighas,  or  abont  15,000  acres  tinder  cotton  as  the 
district  then  stood.  In  1838  the  cotton  area  was  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cultiyated  area;  and  in  1866,  in  y 

three  tahsils  it  had  risen  to  8'1  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  high  prices  durin^;^  the 
American  war.     It  has  since  fallen  considerably.    Wheat  and  barley  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  crops  of  all ;  in  1806-7  A.D., 
Wheat  and  barley.  ,  .    ,  ^^^  ^^^  w   ,  ^  ^  ^.r.  ^^^  . 

they  occupied  320,300  bighas,  or  about  160,200  acres, 

and  yielded  28  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  In  1838  the  area  cultivated  for 
these  cereals  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area ;  and  in  1866 
in  three  tahsils  to  31*7  per  cent.  In  1869-70  there  were  262,652  acres  under 
wheatand  barley,  or  33*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  district. 
The  rice  area  in  1866  in  theNaktir,  Deoband  and  Hurki  Tahsils  amounted 
to  12*05  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.     In  the  ddkar  tracts 

Rice 

of  Sult&npnr,  and  in  the  villages  lying  along  the  old 
bed  of  the  Jumna,  chahora  rice,  known  by  its  long  drooping  ears,  is  grown. 
The  rice  grown  from  D&sa  Mazra  to  Manoharpur,  in  the  same  parganah,  is  very 
goody  but  inferior  to  that  produced  along  the  K4tha  in  Nakur,  and  near  Titron 
in  Gangoh,  which,  next  to  the  chahora^  is  the  best  in  the  district.  Oil-seeds 
occupy  a  comparatively  unimportant  position  amongst  the  agricultural  products, 
showing  under  7,000  acres  in  1869-70. 

Mr.  Guthrie  estimated  the  export  of  sugar  in  1805-6  to  be  53,151  maunds, 

which  rose  to  88,883  maunds  in  the  foUowinir  year. 
Sagar-cane.  ^ 

•  Taking  1 2  maunds  of  gur  to  the  local  bigha,  his  cal- 
culation gives  7,407  bighas,  or  3,700  acres,  as  under  cane  cultivation  in  1806-7, 
exclusive  of  the  considerable  area  of  which  the  produce  was  consumed  in  the 
district.  Taking  the  local  consumption  at  one-third  of  the  gross  produce,  the  total 
area  under  cane  amounted  to  11,110  bighas,  or  about  6,000  acres  and  esti« 
mating  a  maund  of  giir  to  be|then  worth  Rs.  2-4,  the  value  of  the  produce  exported 
is  somewhat  less  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  one-eighth  of  the  revenue.  Mr. 
Guthrie  subsequently  gives  the  number  of  bighas  under  cultivation  in  revenue- 
paying  estates  in  1214 /a«K  (1806-7  A.D.)  as  22,291,  or  11,200  acres,  yielding 
266,500  maunds  of  gdr^  valued  at  Rs.  6,01,875,  or  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  cultivated  area  under  cane  was  1*5.  At  Mr. 
Thornton's  6ettl^ment  the  proportion  was  5*0,  and  in  1866  it  was  4*8.  The 
sugar-oane  grown  in  the  villages  watered  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  in 
Parganah  Sultdnpur^is  of  a  very  fine  description,  but  inferior  to  the  species « 
known  as  menthi^  grown  near  Titron  in  Gangoh,  and  Libarheri  in  Parganah 
Manglaur. 

The  capricious  nature  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  mountains  above  oflen  prod  aces 
sudden  floods  in  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  13*21 
inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  within  the  24 
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honrs  at  Dhananri,  a  canal  post  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  SiwAlika.  In 
spite  of  this,  nothing  approaching  an  inundation  has  ever  occurred;  bnt  along  the 
Jamna,  villages,  or  portions  of  them,  have  been  freqn^itlj  transferred  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  In  all  such  cases  the  role  observed  is  that  of 
viochcha  Hm^  i.  e.^  the  deep  stream  of  the  river  is  the  invariable  boundary  line 
whatever  course  the  river  may  take;  This  is  also  the  rule  generally  observed 
on  the  banks  of  minor  streams.  The  number  of  villages  liable  to  fluvial  action 
is  said  to  be  —on  the  Jumna,  97  ;  Ganges,  32  ;  other  streams,  201, — total  330. 
Throughout  the  west  of  Gangoh  and  Nakuf,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  of  Sirs4wa, 
the  crops,  in  former  years,  were  exposed  to  consider- 
able injury  from  herds  of  antelope,  but  these  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared.  Throughout  the  Pathari  Nadi  forest  in  Parganah 
Jaw&Iapur,  and  in  the  forests  along  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  met  with;  and  great  damage  is  done  by  wild  pigs  both  here  and 
in  the  Ganges  khddir. 

An  outline  of  the  general  history  of  the  famines  in  these  provinces  has  been 
given  in  the  introduction,  and  here  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  local  history  of  the  three  great  famines  of 
late  years— 1837-38, 1860-61  and  1868-69.  During  the  hot  weather  of  1837,  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  approaching  scarcity  were  shown  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
hot  westerly  winds,  which  continued  to  blow  on  into  July  and  August.  There 
were  some  few  showers  in  September,  and  the  land  remained  dry  and  untilled, 
except  where  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  supplied  water  for  a  few  acres  and  the 
low-lying  lands  in  the  kh&dirs  of  the  great  rivers  possessed  some  natural 
moisture.  From  Meerut  downwards  the  famine  was  most  severely  felt ;  but 
were  it  not  that  a  copious  shower  fell  in  this  district  in  February  1838,  it  would 
have  suflered  equally  severely  with  the  more  southern  districts.  As  it  was, 
the  remissions  for  1245-46 /a«K  (1837-38  to  1838-39)  amounted  to  Es.  1,03,264 
in  this  district  alone. 

The  famine  of  1860-61,  however,  fell  with  much  more  force  on  this  district. 
Up  to  the  13th  of  July,  1860,  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  in  the  Du&b,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
instructions  were  issued  for  the  organisation  of  relief  works  should  the  anti- 
cipations of  scarcity  be  fulfilled.  In  this  district  the  principal  work  undertaken 
by  the  relief  committee  was  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Rtirki  to  Dehra, 
through  the  Mohand  pass.  About  the  middle  of  December  1860,  the  first  batches 
of  labourers  came  to  the  works,  principally  from  Sah&ranpur.  '*  Wretchedly 
wan  and  hunger- stricken  were  these  poor  creatures,  who  would  have  died  on 
the  road  had  it  not  been  for  the  gratuitous  support  which  Government  oflScialfl 
were  ordered  to  afford  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  many 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  could  do  but  little  at  first  to  earn 
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a  livelihood.  For  the  first  month  the  engineers  reported  that  the  price  at 
which  the  work  was  done  was  very  high.  Earth-work,  which,  under  ordinary 
circamstanoes,  was  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  Hs.  1-6  per  1,000  cubic  feet^ 
cost  treble  that  sum,  and  the  most  sanguine  person  did  not  expect  that  the 
valae  would  ever  be  less  than  Rs.  2  per  1,000  cubic  feet^  whilst  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  acknowledged  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if  an  average  of  Bs.  3  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  was  maintained.  When  once  the  fact  was  generally  known 
that  employment  was  to  be  had,  the  people  flocked  rapidly  to  the  scene  of 
labour/' 

B^  the  end  of  January  their  numbers  had  increased  to  10,000.  Besides 
these  able-bodied  poor,  17,640  persons,  incluJing  the  old,  infirm,  and  children 
of  tender  years,  were  relieved  during  January,  1861.  The  distress  went  on 
inoreasing  in  intensity  until  July,  1861,  and  up  to  that  period  231,066  persons 
Lad  been  relieved,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  15,248,  giving  a  daily  average  of  1,540 
persons  in  receipt  of  poor-house  relief,  and  an  average  daily  expenditure  of 
Br.  437.  Of  the  sum  expended,  Bs.  7,959  were  supplied  by  local  donationj^  and 
subscriptions.  The  Bdrki  and  Dehra  road  during  the  same  period  supported 
2,951,424  souls,  at  an  expenditure  of  Bs.  2,50,686.  After  July  the  people 
were  busied  with  the  rain-crops,  and  the  number  of  paupers  at  once  began  to 
diminish.  The  people  set  to  work  to  restore  the  cultivation,  and  in  this  they 
were  assisted  by  a  grant  of  Bs.  20,000  to  purchase  seed-grain,  implements,  and 
plongh-oattle.  The  loss  in  life  and  cattle  must  have  been  very  severe,  for  Sah4- 
ranpur  felt  the  drought  intensely.  Balances  amountingto  Bs.  2,19,300  accrued, 
and  of  this  portion,  the  realisation  of  Bs.  1,39,842  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
Up  to  1865,  the  sum  of  Bs.  37,149  had  been  remitted  altogether  on  account  of 
1860-61.  The  influence  of  the  great  canals  had  a  great  effect  in  mitigating 
the  intensity  of  the  scarcity  in  this  district,  so  that  in  two-fifths  of  the  district 
there  was  an  average  spring  crop  in  1861.  The  total  receipts  for  relief  opera- 
tions amounted  to  Bs.  58,550,  of  which  Bs.  29,822  were  expended  in  general 
relief,  Bs.  20,000  in  purchasing  seed-grain  and  implements,  and  Bs.  5;000  on 
minor  works.  ^ 

The  drought  of  1868-69  was  severely  felt  in  the  district.  "  Plentiful  rain 
fell  in  July,  1868,  and  land  was  extensively  sown,  but- 
during  August  there  were  only  a  few  showers  in  the 
central  parganahs  of  Sah&ranpur,  Biirki,  and  Naktir."  In  September  a  hot 
wind  blew,  the  air  was  filled  with  dust,  and  the  weather  was  such  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  April  and  May.  The  storm  which  spread  over  so  large 
«  portion  of*  the  Ddib  did  not  reach  Sah&ranpur,  but  a  few  showers  here  and 
there  improved  whatever  remained  of  the  kbarif  crops,  and  enabled  farmers  to 
prepare  for  the  rabi  sowings.     Speaking  generally,  but  little  of  the  autumn 

'SceOirdlettoneandHenvey's  Famine  B  eportt,  from  which  this  accouiic  has  been  compiled. 
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sowings  came  to  maturity,  except  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  caDak,  and  the 
rabi  area  was  greatly  restricted.  On  this  point  some  details  have  been  given 
by  the  CoUector..  The  decrease  of  cultivation  com|)ared  with  the  average  is 
estimated  at  nearly  200,000  acres,  or  about  25  per  cent.,  but  this  decrease  was 
entirely  on  dry  land,  for  the  irrigated  area  was  increased  by  40,995  acres. 
The  cold-weather  rains  came  late,  but  in  time  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  crops. 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Collector,  in  an  official  report,  states  :-^"  The  spring  harvest 
had  been  sown  almost  exclusively  in  such  lands  as  possessed  means  of  irriga- 
tion, or,  from  their  nature,  or  conformation,  or  situation,  retained  a  supply  of 
moisture  sufficient  to  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  of  successful  sowing.  The 
higher  and  sandy  tracts,  where  irrigation  was  absent,  remained  for  the  most 
part  unsown,  or,  if  they  were  sown,  the  seed  did  not  germinate.  In  irrigated 
tracts  the  crops  were  fair,  and  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  January,  heavy  rain, 
followed  by  repeated  genial  showers,  fell  all  over  the  district,  the  crops  which 
were  alive  were  so  invigorated  that  there  was  quite  an  average  outturn  per 
acre  in  the  land  sown  in  which  the  seed  germinated.  "  The  official  estimate  of 
the  spring  harvest  put "  barley  at  an  average  crop  ;  wheat,  two-thirds  ;  and  gram, 
a  total  failure.  With  the  rains  of  18»i9,  which  were  timely  and  abundant,  all 
anxiety  for  agricultural  prospects  ceased." 

As  soon  as  the  Sindh,  Panjab  and  Dehli  Railway  was  opened,  a  tthde  in 
grain  commenced  with  the  Panj&b  on  the  west,  and  the  Lower  Du&b  on  the 
south.  Up  to  July,  1869,  162,300  maunds  of  wheat  and  barley  were  exported 
from  Sah&ranpur,  against  an  import  of  147,700  maunds  of  gram,  Indian>com 
and  wheat.  Mr.  Henvey  writes — "  The  markets  were  unsteady  and  sensitive. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  low  level  of  other  districts  was  attained,  but  the 
effect  of  this  drought  is  visible  in  the  price-currents  of  December,  when  wheat 
was  at  10|  sers.  There  was  a  marked  fall  in  January,  and  the  rain  of  Febru- 
ary kept  prices  moderately  low  until  the  harvest.  But  in  July  the  prevailing 
scarcity  made  itaelf  severely  felt :  wheat  rose  to  12^  sers.  Again,  in  Angnst, 
1869,  a  temporary  apprehension  of  a  second  season  of  drought  sufficed  to  send 
wheat  up  to  10^  sers,  and  the  closing  prices  of  the  year  were  extremely  high. 
The  coarser  grains  were  as  dear  as  wheat  and  barley.  For  a  short  time,  imme- 
diately after  the  kharif  harvest,  jo4r  and  b4jr6  were  fairly  cheap,  but  in 
November  and  December,  1868,  these  grains  were  scarcely  procurable  ;  and 
although  the  opening  of  the  railway  encouraged  considerable  importations,  the 
prices  of  jcdr  and  Idjrd  quoted  during  July,  August,  and  September,  1869, 
— eight  sers  for  the  rupee— denote  exhaustion  of  stocks." 

Scarcity  brought  on  distress  with  the  beginning  of  18B9.     Poor-houses 

„  ..  .  were  opened,  and  relief  works  commenced,  so  tbat  by 

Belief  operations.  .  '  j 

the  middle  of  January,  2,400  people  were  employed 

near  Sah4ranpur  on  the  roads  and  streets  ;  29  miles  of  road  from  IMasglaor  to 
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B&nipiir  were  ako  commenced,  besides  a  road  by  the  Timli  pass  to  K41si  and 
Chakr4ta.  The  daily  average  on  the  famine  works  for  77  days,  from  January 
to  March,  1869,  gave  2,948  souls,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  23,925,  of  which  Government 
gave  Bs.  3,941,  the  remainder  being  defrayed  from  the  Municipal  and  Local 
Funds.  At  the  same  time  the  average  number  sup|)orted  by  gratuitous  relief* 
between  the  13th  January  and  the  31st  May  (138  days),  was  161,  at  a  cost  of 
Bs.  2,795.  These  figures  show  that  there  was  no  wide-spread  distress;  and  when 
the  rains  came  down,  the  numbers  on  the  famine  works  fell  to  nothing.  Some 
Bs.  60,343  were  also  given  as  advanoes  for  the  construction  of  wells  in  tracts 
to  which  canal-irrigation  could  not  be  brought,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed- 
grain  and  plough-cattle.  The  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  the  principal 
food-grains  during  the  seasons  of  scarcity: — 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

B&jra. 

Joar. 

Rice. 

Dal. 

S. 

C. 

S.  C. 

S.  C. 

8.0. 

8.  C. 

8.  C 

S.  C. 

itei, 

JaDoary 

8 

3 

10  12 

9  12 

10    4 

10    4 

8    0 

7    • 

ff 

Febniaiy 

8 

4 

11     4 

10  12 

10  12 

9  18 

7     8 

7    8 

March 

10 

2 

12  14 

10  12 

11   12 

11     4 

7     8 

9  12 

iff 

n 

AinrU 

8 

18     4 

12  14 

10  12 

15     8 

10    8 

10    4 

May 

8 

17     0 

11     4 

12  12 

11   12 

9  12 

11     4 

" 

Aagntt 

0 

16    0 

\i  18 

11    l-i 

n  12 

8     0 

9    0 

• 

September 

0 

16     8 

18    0 

25   12 

21     8 

8     8 

9  12 

October 

0 

80    0 

18  U 

26  12 

21     8 

9     0 

11     4 

NoTember 

0 

19     4 

18     8 

25     2 

25  \l 

15     0 

10  12 

M 

Becember 

12 

12  12 

11     4 

12  14 

12    6 

8     8 

7    8 

laes, 

Jaaaary                  •.. 

8 

22     8 

17     0 

25   12 

25     4 

13  18 

IS  18 

February 

6 

23     2 

17     0 

22     8 

22     8 

13  12 

18  18 

ft 

March 

0 

sa   4 

16  12 

22     0 

25   12 

18     8 

20    0 

»» 

April                      ••• 

May 

Jane                      ••• 

8 

80    0 

24     0 

22     0 

21     0 

16     8 

24     0 

$9 

0 

86     0 

24     0 

21     8 

21     8 

17  18 

22     8 

Jt 

0 

43     0 

%l   12 

21     8 

88     4 

17     6 

28  IS 

I86S, 

July 

10 

85     9 

25     7 

21     4 

19     6 

15     0 

19     6 

Augual                   ••• 

0 

93     6 

19     4 

JO  12 

19     6 

9  11 

15     0 

•t 

September 

4 

17     4 

12  15 

10  12 

15     1 

11  13 

11   13 

October 

6 

15     ] 

14     4 

14     0 

14     0 

7     8 

11  13 

1* 

NoTember 

18 

14     0 

12     1 

It   18 

11   13 

9  11 

10  12 

•• 

December               ••• 

2 

31     4 

22     0 

26  12 

26  13 

••• 

19     6 

wis9. 

Jaouary 

26 

0 

42     0 

45     0 

86    0 

83    0 

20    0 

80    0 

February 

96 

0 

40     0 

47     0 

84     0 

83     0 

18     0 

80    0 

n 

March 

S8 

0 

47     0 

48     8 

83     0 

38     0 

18    0 

32    0 

w 

May 

July 

Augnst                 M 

September             -• 

80 

8 

44     0 

42     0 

28     0 

••t 

18    0 

80    0 

f* 

29 

8 

... 

38    8 

26     0 

30    0 

17    0 

30     0 

Iff 

SO 

0 

85     0 

87     8 

28    0 

84     0 

17    0 

30    0 

» 

29 

0 

87     0 

87     0 

28     0 

88     0 

17    0 

81     0 

n 

October 

25 

0 

28     0 

31     0 

26     0 

28    0 

16    0 

27     0 

n 

NoTember              ..« 

24 

0 

29     0 

28     8 

25     0 

28     0 

15     0 

25     0 

n 

December.             ^ 

84 

0 

S4    0 

39     0 

81     0 

80    0 

17    0 

80    0 

The  giraat  range  of  temperature,  which  extends  &om  the  freezing-point  to 

lOO^y  combined  with  the  influenoe  of  the  periodical  rains, 

^  ^   ^  produces  a  variety  of  vegetation,  which  early  pointed 

out  Sahiranpur  as  a  suitalde  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden ; 

and  ainoe  the  experiments  made  there  are  directly  connected  with  the  question 

of  ag^ionltere,  this  seems  the  proper  pkoe  to  introduce  an  account  of  thai 
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institution.  Its  origin  is  principally  due  to  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Qt)van,  CSril 
Surgeon  of  the  station,  who  suggested  the  advisability  of  utilising  an  old  gar- 
den called  the  Farhatbaksh,  laid  out  under  the  Rohilla  Government,  by  devot- 
ing it  to  scientific  subjects.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  then  (1816)  Govemor- 
Qeneral ;  and,  whilst  making  a  tour  in  the  upper  provinces,  was  informed  of  the 
design,  and  not  only  approved  of  it,  but  sanctioned  an  establishment  being  enter- 
tained for  its  support.  Accordingly  the  Farhatbaksh  garden  was  transformed 
into  the  botanical  garden  in  1817.  Doctor  Govan  was  appointed  the  firsl 
Superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Royle  in  1823.  Doctor  Felooner 
took  the  latter's  place  in  1831,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  Superintendent 
Doctor  Jameson. 

The  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  farm,  are  as  nearly  as  possible  3,000  feet  long 
by  2,000  feet  broad ;  the  whole  being  laid  out  with  many  fine  walks  and  car- 
riage-roads. Doctor  Royle  described  the  choice  of  situation  as  showing  much 
judgment,  Sah&ranpur  being  nearly  the  northern  limit  of  the  flora  of  India, 
and  southern  border  of  that  which  is  called  the  Oriental  or  Persian  region. 
The  tropical  situation  of  the  Calcutta  garden  considerably  limited  its  use  for 
economical  purposes,  whilst  the  proximity  of  the  Him&layas  rendered  Sah&ran- 
pur  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  acclimatization  and  cultivation  of  the  plants  of 
other  countries ;  and  in  a  short  time  Doctor  Royle  was  able  to  report— "We  have 
collected  in  one  place,  and  naturalised  in  the  open  air,  various  fruit-trees  of 
very  different  countries,  as  of  India,  China,  Kabul,  Europe  and  America." 
In  1826  a  medical  garden  was  added,  and  a  nursery  in  connection  with  it  was 
formed  in  Mussooree.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  charge  for  the  medical  garden 
was  abolished,  and  sundry  other  reductions  enforced  by  the  minute  frugality  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  effect  of  this  cutting  down  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  a  diminution  of  the  utility  of  the  establishment.  Lord  Auckland 
manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  restore  its  efficiency,  deeming  this  important,  as  well  because  the  garden 
was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  inhabitants,  as  on  the  ground  of  its 
obvious  tendency  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
benefit  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Steam  navigation  was  at  this  period  begin- 
ning to  display  its  advantages  as  a  connecting  link  between  Great  Britain  and 
hor  possessions  in  India ;  and  thus  were  opened  facilities,  previously  unknown, 
for  the  interchnge  of  the  seeds,  plants  and  trees  of  the  two  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  botanical  science, 
and  to  the  probable  increase  of  the  comforts  and  gratification  of  the  tastes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  widely  separated  by  distance,  thus  making  them 
mutually  contributary  to  the  wants  of  each  other,  and  co-labourers  in  diffusing 
the  elements  of  enjoyment,  physical  and  intellectual.  To  effect  the  necessary 
improvement  involved  a  small  additional  expense,  but  the  repreeentationB  of 
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the  Governor-General  were  eflectual ;  and  in  1840  ihe  Court  of  Directors  gave 
their  sanction  to  measures  for  placing  the  establishment  of  the  garden  in  such 
a  state  as  should  insure  its  efficiency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  main- 
tained. The  total  cost  of  all  the  gardens,  including  Sah&ranpur,  Dehra,  Mus- 
sooree,  Hawalbagh,  Chajauri  and  Aydrtoli,  during  1872-73,  amounted  to 
Rs.  45,127,  against  a  cash  income  of  Bs.  4,961,  leaving  a  balance  of  Bs.  40,166 
to  represent  the  net  cost  of  the  gardens  to  the  State. 

The  gardens  have  been  eminently  successful  under  their  superintendents,  and 
have  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the  founder.  Not  by  speak  of  purely 
scientific  botany,  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  naturalization 
of  useful  plants,  fruit  trees  and  timber  trees  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the 
fl^lobe.  The  effect  is  one  palpable  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  visits  this 
charming  locality.  In  the  department  of  agriculture  proper,  so  much  has  not 
been  done  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  then  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
space,  which  means  also  money,  would  be  indispensable  to  progress  in  this  line* 
During  1872-73,  37,393  fruit  trees,  156,766  flowering  shrubs,  and  5,580 
parcds  of  seeds  were  distributed.  The  Canal  Department,  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
cantonments,  cemeteries,  soldiers'  gardens,  the  Kew  gardens,  and  public  gardens 
like  those  at  Dehli,  Jaipur,  Bangalor,  Sattara,  Ac,  all 
participated  in  the  distribution.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  supplied  with  207ths.  of  extract  of  hyoscyamuSy  224tbs.  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  same  plant,  l,409Ibs.  of  the  tubers  of  Aconitum  heterophyllum  (atU)^ 
148tbs.  of  oak  bark,  and  64tbs.  of  Kamela  (Rottlera  tinetoria)  powder.  For  the 
purposes  of  experiment,  35  acres  were  sown  with  the  rhea  grass,  and  much  of 
this  was  used  in  the  trial  of  the  machines  entered  to  compete  for  Lord  Mayo's 
prize  for  the  best  fibre-cleaning  machine.  Only  two 
machines  were  exhibited,  and  one  of  these  was  with- 
drawn as  quite  unfitted  for  properly  cleaning  the  fibre.  The  second  machine, 
entered  by  Mr.  J.  Greig  of  Edinburgh,  was  tried  for  eleven  days  on  3^  tons 
of  rhea  stems  in  the  presenoe  of  Colonel  Hyde.  The  madiine  weighs 
H  tons,  the  fly-wheel  alone  weighing  4  cwt  Attache«l  to  the  machine 
is  a  scutcher  (of  the  ordinary  kind  used  in  fiaix  mills),  five  feet  in  diameter, 
having  five  blades,  and  making  260  revolutions  a  minute.  All  the  fibre,  after 
passing  through  the  machine,  has  also  to  be  cleaned  by  the  scutcher,  to  remove 
the  small  portions  of  the  stalk  and  green  bark  not  taken  off  by  the  first  process, 
and  found  adhering  to  the  fibre  afler  it  has  left  the  first  machine.  The  fibre  is 
turned  out  very  wet  from  the  machine,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  in  a  free 
current  of  air.  If  the  fibre  is  scutched  wet,  a  second  scutching  becomes  neces- 
sary when  it  is  dried.  In  the  work  of  producing  2  cwt.  of  fibre,  207tbs. 
were  turned  out  in  37  hours,  which  gives  S^Ibs.  per  hour.  This  trial  gave 
63Ibs.  per  ton  of  stems,  or  138Ibs.  of  fibre  per  acre,  the  outturn  by  hand  being 
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about  200ft>3.  p*»T  ton.  In  summing  up  the  working  of  the  machine,  Colonel 
Hyde  states  : — ^^  The  machine  is  a  bond  fide  meritorious  attempt  to  meet  the 
want  that  the  Government  has  sot  forth  as  existing,  I  do  not  think  the  machine 
is  successful,  or  that  it  will  continue, in  its  present  shape;  but  I  believe  that  its 
construction  and  working  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  question,  and  to  prove  a 
considerable  step  towards  solving  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  machine  that 
will  prepare  the  rhea  fibre."  An  American  machine  (RcbzI's  patent),  belonging 
to  Government,  is  of  a  much  simpler  construction,  but  it  is  also  very  defective, 
and  does  not  turn  out  the  fibre  in  a  properly  cleaned  state.  To  grow  the  plant 
is  a  very  easy  matter.  Dr,  Jameson  writes  : — '^  It  requires  rich,  well-drained, 
and  manured  land,  and,  occasionally,  irrigation.  It  yields  four  crops  annually, 
and  each  crop  may  be  estimated  at  about  two-and-half  tons  of  green  stems,  or 
ten  tons  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  estimating  the  yield  per  ton  of  fibre  at  1 121bs., 
we  would  thus  have  half  a  ton  of  fibre  per  acre,  which,  at  £45  per  ton,  would 
yield  £22-10  per  acre,  and  thus  afford  a  considerable  profit  to  both  grower  and 
preparer,"  Though  no  machine  has  as  yet  been  made  to  properly  clean  the 
fibre,  it  can  easily  be  prepared  by  hand  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  in  this  manner 
can  still  be  utilised. 

The  other  experiments  in  economic  botany  carried  on  through  the  gardens, 
are  the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  potatoes,  Carolina  rice,  black  Tartary  oats, 
mulberries  for  silk-worms,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  tea.  The  cinchona  plants 
were  distributed  over  Kumaun,  Garhw&l,  and  the  Dehra  Ddn,  in  the  Govern- 
ment  plantations,  aud  a  private  company  established 
gardens  in  the  Kangra  valley  of  the  Panjib.  The 
results  were  all  unfavourable, — the  plants  were  completely  destroyed  by  frost. 
Dn  Jameson  writes  2 — "  The  cultivation  has  now  received  a  fair,  patient, 
attentive,  and  prolonged  trial  by  experienced  and  practical  hands,  and  the  results 
ftilly  show  that  cinchona  cultivation  can  never  become  of  any  practical  value,  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  in  Ihe  duns  or  hills  of  these  provinces  or  the 
Panj&b,  and  in  no  locality  where  frost  exists  during  the  cold  weather  will  it 
•acceed.  In  the  plains  the  hot  moist  weathef  met  with  dttring  the  rains  is 
equally  hostile  to  this  genus  of  plants."  The  K^aingira  and  Qovernttient  planta- 
taiions  have  since  been  abandoned.  JPotatoe  cultivation  has  of  late  years 
Spread  rapidly  all  over  these  provinces,  and  the  Sah&ranpur  gardens  assisted  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  seed  and  new  varieties.  Experiments  with  Carolina 
rice  have  proved  successful,  giving  a  return  of  27  maunds  per  acre,  or  39  bushelfl 
of  56tbs.  each.  Black  Tartary  oats  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  this  country^ 
and  hitherto  the  experiments  show  little  signs  of  success.  Large  numbers  of 
mulberry  trees  of  the  Morw  mtdHcaulis  and  Morue  CAtn^fm^  varieties  have  heea 
phnted  out  in  the  Dehra  Dun  with  great  success,  and  some  efforts  have  recently 
been  made  there  to  establish  sericulture  <m  a  sound  basis.    Varioufi  kinds  of 
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\$iie8,  apples,  peara,  qnhicea,  peacbes,  apriooto,  nectarines,  cherries,  figs,  rasp« 
berries  and  gooseberries,  sweet  chesnnis,  timber  trees,  and  vegetables,  have  be»i 
extensively  propagated  and  distributed. 

The  subject  of  tea  will  be  taken  np  with  the  hill  districts  ;  but  as  it  is  inti- 
matelj  connected  with  the  Saharanpur  gardens,  some 
notice  of  it  is  required  hera    Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  report 
for  1872-73,  writes : — "  Tea  cultivation  progresses,  but  it  is  no  longer  carried 
on  hj  Government,  as  private  enterprise  now  inllj  occupies  the  field.    A  fine 
trade  is  now  springing  up  with  Central  Asia.     Panjib  and  Afgh&n  merchants 
now  visit  the  difierent  plantations  in  the  hills  and  duns,  and  offer  good  paying 
prices  for  tea  at  the  factories,  and  at  the  same  time  make  tbeir  own  arrange- 
ments for  packing  and  transmitting  th6  teas  to  the  Panj4b.     To  make  the  tea 
plantations  of  Kumaun,  Garhw&l,  Dehra  Dun,  and  the  Panj&b  pay,  good  markets 
alone  were  wanting,  as  the  teas  there  grown  will  always  compete  favourably 
with  those  grown  in  the  much  moister  climate  of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Darjee^ 
ling,  where  green  teas  are  prepared  with  difficulty.     For  these  reasons  the  tea 
factories  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Panj&b  will  always  be  able  to  oonw 
mand  the  markets  of  Central  Asia,  as  green  teas  are  the  only  Ones  in  demand 
by  the  Panjab  and  Kabul  traders.    It,  too,  is  a  significant  fact,  that  Indian  teas 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  favourable  transit 
duties  promised.     For  this  part  of  India  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  a 
more  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation.    To  open  up  the  Central  Asian  tea 
trade  we  have  long  made  strenuous  efforts,  and  urged  for  years  two  of  the 
largest  tea  firms  of  Amritsar  to  direct  their  attention  to  these  markets.     By 
them,  for  years,  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  teas  manufactured  in  the  Govern- 
ment factories  have  been  purchased.    The  advance  of  the  Russians,  too,  in 
Central  Asia  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  develop  this  market,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  bound  by  tens  of  miUions  of  pounds.     The  time,  therefore,  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  produce  of  the  hill  districts  will  become  as  important  to 
the  State  as  those  of  the  plains,  and  India  a  powerful  rival  to  China  in  the 
markets.'' 

The  mineral  products  of  the  Siw&lik  hills  are  insignificant,  viz.^  carbonate 

of  lime  cementiuflT  the  sandstone,  a  little  selenite,  and 

pyrites.    The  tuiaceous  limestone  oi  tlie  plains  has  been 

already  mentioned.     Stone  hard  enough  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  is 

scarce :  pieces  of  sufficiently  stron^:  consistency  to  be 
Building  materials.  ..     i 

thus  utilised  may  here  and  there  be  picked  out  of  the 

Siw41ik  sandstone  stratum  ;  but  although  most  of  the  houses  in  Hardwar  and 

Kankhal  are  built  of  materials  so  procured,  the  quantity  extracted  is  not  large 

enoogh  to  repay  the  expense  of  carriage  to  a  long  distance.     Stone  for  building 

is  obtained  from  Agra,  at  an  average  oost  of  24  annas  per  100  cubic  feet, 
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and  carriage  by  rail  at  three  annas  per  100  maonds  per  mile.  Stone  for  road 
metal  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  SoI4ni  (Kandur),  Hindan^  and  Snkhrao 
streams. 

Large  bricks,  bnrned  in  flame  kilns  as  at  Shaikhpnra,  cost  from  eight  to 
ten  rupees  per  1,000 ;  and  in  ordinary  pajdioas,  from  six  to  eight  rupees.  Small 
native  bricks  cost  one  rupee  per  1,000.  All  these  prices  vary  with  the  quality. 
Fresh  lime  from  Dehra,  brought  to  SahdNinpur  and  slaked  there,  fetches  Rs.  27 
per  100  cubic  feet.  Excellent  lime  is  procurable  from  the  boulders  covering 
the  beds  of  the  hill  torrents ;  and  amongst  the  kunkur  pits  noted  for  their  gckxl 
quality  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Kumh&rhera,  Dhul&hera(parganah  Sars4wa), 
Zainpur,  RaghuD&tbpur  ^parganah  Nakur),  Manikpur,  Telipura  (pargaoah 
Sult&npur),  Tikraul  (parganah  B4mpur),  and  B&juheri.  The  quarry  at  Belra, 
in  parganah  Rurki,  is  a  bad  one. 

S41  logs  cost  Rs.  4  per  cubic  foot  landed  at  Sahdranpur,  —an  excessively  high 
rate  considering  its  nearness  to  the  base  of  supply  in  Garhw&l  and  the  Dun. 
One  hundred  cubic  feet  of  kunkur  cost,  for  digging  and  breaking  to  from  1  to  2^ 
inch  cubes  and  stacking  on  the  road,  Rs.  2  ;  carriage  per  mile,  10  annas ;  and  con- 
solidation, onempee;  or  total  Rs.  3-10.  As  an  average,  stone  metalling  costs 
Rs.  4-8, — for  collection  of  boulders  for  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  metal,  2  annas  ; 
carriage,  10  annas  per  mile  ;  breaking,  Rs.  2-8  ;  consolidation,  Rs.  1-4.  For 
some  roads  boulders  are  brought  by  the  Ganges  Canal  from  Hardw&r  at  5  annas 
per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  and  stone  is  now  used  on  the  three  main  roads,  to 
Ghakrdta,  to  Dehra,  and  from  Rurki  to  Dehra.  Stone  metalled  roads  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  made  with  kunkur^ 

PART    III. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Distbict. 

The  earliest  enumeration  of  which  records  remain  is  that  of  1848,  which 
gives  the  population  at  547,353  souls,  distributed  as 
^^      °°*  follows: — Hindus:  agricultural,  273,543,  non- agricultu- 

ral, 62,971,  including  3,708  labourers  employed  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  who  may 
not  have  been  residents  of  the  district;  Muhammadans:  agricultural,  139,907, 
non-agricultural,  70,932 ;  the  total  giving  253  souls  to  the  square  mile.  There 
were  1,447  inhabited,  and  449  uninhabited  villages.  Of  the  former,  1,370  had 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants  ;  72  had  between  1,000  and  5,000  inhabitants ;  and 
those  above  5,000  were  Jawdldpur  with  8,862  ;  Manglaur,  5,959 ;  Gangoh^ 
6,260 ;  Deoband,  11,634  ;  and  Sah&ranpur,  34,294  inhabitants.^ 

1  Shakeipear'8  Memoir  on  the  Statisttcs,  K.-W.  P.,  p.  42.  The  changes  in  1852  should  be 
remembeced  in  connection  with  this  oensnst 
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The  total  population  according  to  the  census  of  1853  was  801,325,  giving  370 
souls  to  the  square  mile.  The  distribution  according 
to  sex  and  religion  is  shown  in  the  following  table*  : — 


Censas  of  I853« 


HlNDI^S, 

MOHAMMADAKS  AND  OTHEaS,  SOT  HiNDD. 

Agricultural, 

Non-Agricultural. 

Agricultural. 

Non-Agricultural, 

Mate. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

155,176 

109MB 

165,789 

125,829 

58,281 

44,833 

79,840 

67,431 

There  were  1,481  villages,  of  which  1,328  had  a  population  under  1,000  ;  144 
had  a  population  between  1,000  and  5,000;  and  nine  towns  had  a  population 
exceeding  5,000,  m.,  Kankhal,  6,275 ;  Rdmpur,  5,566 ;  Rtirki,  8,592  ;  Landhaura, 
5,197  ;  Ambahta,  6,311 ;  Saharanpur,  37,968  ;  Manglaur,  10,322  ;  Jawdldpur, 
12,1^;  and  Deoband,  18,638. 

iie  census  of  1865  shows'  a  total  population  numbering  869,176  souls,  of 
whom  1,126  were  Europeans,  and  108  were  Eura- 
sians, giving  389  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  With 
the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  sex,  age,  and  religion,  the  statis- 
tics of  1872  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : — 


Censuof  1865. 


AGBICULTUEAL. 

NON-AGBICULTUBAL. 

i 

Clam. 

MaLsS. 

Fexalxs. 

1 

MXLIS. 

FBHALB& 

1 

i 

2 

Adolto. 

Boys. 

Adnlts. 

GlrlB. 

Adaltfl. 

Boy». 

Adnlts. 

Glrla. 

O 

Miiaa]iOBiMf1872    „. 
aiid:othflnU866    ... 

123,871 
79,905 

66^883 
82,763 

47'^ 
18.282 

66'^ 

84,9411 

68,439 

47,647 
27,211 

3l',5i69 
16^437 

208,816 
216,710 

104,030 
96,682 

212,123 
125,9i8 

92,181 
67,802 

77;i74 
86,645 

188»483 
110,298 

88^199 
64,546 

6l'^3 
80,421 

396,606 
376,322 

176,830 
178313 

604,422 
5U2,038 

279,360 
274^446 

•^  ~{1S ::: 

180,264 
112^667 

132.693 
86,e60| 

47,806 

812,846 
312,348 

304.254 
183,230 

IWU 

266,652 
164,843 

1 

92;S43 

570,936 
554,136 

883,782 
866,483 

The  figures  for  1872  give  the  total  number  of  each  sex  according  to  occupa- 
tion, without  distinction  of  age.  The  number  of  villages  recorded  amounted  to 
1,514,  of  which  1,340  had  a  population  less  than  1,000 ;  165  had  a  population 
between  1,000  and  5,000  ;  and  the  remainder,  having  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, were — Landhaura,  5,118;  Ambahta,  6,336;  Biirki,^  7,588;  Bdmpur, 
8,464 ;  Jaw4I4pur,  9,665 ;  Manglaur,  10,206  ;  Qangoh,  10,899  ;  Deoband, 
21,714;  and  Sah&ranpur,  44,119.  In  1863  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  states  that  there 
were  1,904  estates ;  to  these  were  subsequently  added  27  grants,  one  village 


^  CbrittUn's  Beport  on  the  CeDBos,  N.-W.  P.|  p.  98. 


'  Plowden's  Census  Beport,  vol.  I. 
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eennii  of  1874. 


(L&Ijiv^&la)  received  through  Bijnor  from  Garhw&l,  and  one  village  by  parti- 
tion— total  1,933.  Three  villages  were  subsequently  taken  up  by  Government^ 
leaving  1,930  estates  in  1863. 

The  census  of  1872  gives  a  total  population  of  884,017  souls,  or  399  to  the 
square  mile.  Of  these,  604,422  were  Hindus ;  279,015 
were  Musalmdns  ;  and  345  were  Christians,  and  others 
not  included  in  the  first  two  classes.  There  were  1,736  villages,  giving  an 
average  of  0*8  villages  to  each  square  mile,  and  509  inhabitants  to  each  village. 
The  actual  classification  of  villages  shows  627  with  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 
579  with  from  200  to  500;  363  with  from  500  to  1,000;  128  with  from 
1,000  to  2,000 ;  and  30  with  from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants.  The  towna 
having  a  population  exceeding  5,000  were  the  same  as  in  1865.  The  next 
table  gives  the  parganah  details  according  to  religion,  sex  and  age  :*- 


' 

HiHDtta. 

MUHAMV\DAMS  AND  OTBBKS, 
HOT  HlNDO. 

TotaL 

Up  to  15  year*. 

AdulU, 

Up  to  16 

Ad^tM. 

1 

Poigana. 

yectrt. 

9 

1 

i 

6 

I 

• 

o 

1 

& 

i 

1 

SahttTanpur  ... 

i3,sn 

9,966 

19,926 

17,118 

10,279 

8,638 

15,627 

16,108 

08,942 

50,825 

Haraura 

8.88) 

6,820 

11.789 

10,246 

3,846 

8,180 

8,846 

7,913 

29.466 

24,979 

Vaizabad      ... 

6,063 

4.684 

8,036 

6.846 

4.042 

3,298 

5,206 

4,706 

28,346 

19.636 

8,180 

6,290 

10,467 

8,932 

2.8H7 

2,469 

8,784 

3,329 

26,268 

21,020 

Deoband       ... 

11,163 

7,0fi2 

16,269 

13,121 

4,634 

3,588 

7.0W 

6,687 

38.972 

80,468 

Nigral 

10,237 

7>481 

14,318 

11,873 

2,412 

1,980 

3,416 

2,925 

30,378 

24,159 

Bimpur        ••. 

18,689 

10,075 

19,126 

16,312 

3,304 

2,687 

4.890 

4.644 

41.008 

83,718 

Jaw&l&pur    ^ 

9,746 

7,687 

16,755 

12,210 

2.686 

2,213 

8,810 

8,223 

31,997 

25,333 

Nakar 

8,180 

6,886 

12,129 

9,717 

3.160 

2,513 

4,495 

4,520 

27,954 

22;636 

^  8anawa 

6,816 

6.100 

9,946 

7,644 

2,142 

1,766 

2,946 

2,767 

21,149 

17,167 

Bhagw&npnr... 

9,750 

7,639 

18,634 

11,261 

6,065 

4,014 

6,643 

6.974 

84,992 

28,778 

lUirki 

7,544 

6.218 

11,607 

9,388 

4,498 

8,696 

6,568 

6,645 

30,107 

24.747 

Manglaor     ... 

11,298 

8,269 

16,481 

13^39 

.4  006 

8,319 

6,810 

5,335 

36,590 

S0,16» 

Gangoh 

8,276 

6,291 

11,772 

9,828 

3,972 

3,318 

6,870 

6,43 

29,890 

24,868 

SulUopur     ... 

6,748 

4,686 

7,998 

6,861 

4,6V0 
61,412 

8,650 

6,124 

6,770 

24,460 

20,918 

Total       ... 

188,666 

103,944 

197,328 

164,484 

50,169 

90,947 

83.867 

484,508 

899,274 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  Hindu  males  in  1872  was  335,944^ 
or  55*6  per  cent  of  the  entire  Hindu  population;  Hindu  females  number 
218,428,  or  44*4  per  cent.,  whilst  Musalman  males  number  148,322,  or  53*2 
per  cent,  and  Musalmin  females  130,693,  or  46-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  Mosal- 
min  population.  The  percentage  of  Hindus  on  the  total  poptdation  is  68*4, 
and  of  Musalm&ns  is  31*6,  or  about  one  Musalm&n  to  everj  two  Hindus.  The 
percentage  of  males  on  the  total  population  is  54*8,  and  of  females^  is  45*2,  whilst 
the  divisional  percentages  are  54*0,  and  46*0,  respectively. 
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Infirmities. 


The  staiisii<3S  relating  to  infirmities  were  collected  for  the  first  time  in  1572. 
The  result  for  this  district  is  that  there  are  31  insane 
persons  (12  females),  or  0*3  per  10,000  inhabitants ; 
8  idiots  (one  female) ;  83  deaf  and  dumb  (25  females),  or  0*9  per  10,000;  1,013 
blind  (460  females),  or  11-4  per  10,000 ;  and  95  lepers  (20  females),  or  I'l  per 
10,000.  The  statistics  relating  to  age  were  also  collected  for  the  first  time  in 
1872,  and  exhibit  the  foUovring  results  for  this  district.  The  table  gives  the 
number  of  Hindis  and  Musalm&ns  according  to  sex  at 
different  ages,  with  the  percentage  on  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  same  religion.  The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  dis- 
card the  difference  of  rdigion,  but  retain  the  sex  distinction. 


Agei* 


Hind^. 

MuMotmdMS. 

Total  p<^latUm, 

1 

3 

5 

-a 

4 

3   ' 

-S 

^ 

2 

5 

5 

o 

Ages. 

§ 

§ 

!l 

oi 

C3 

Sd 

0) 

o    . 

«veS 

^  ^- 

tl 

i 

H 

II 

i 

^1 

a  ^ 

=  a 

i 

1 

2£ 

1 

00 

V 

1 

F 

1 

04 

Up  to  1 

year 

... 

14,149 

4-2 

12,273 

4-6 

6,692 

4-4 

6,101 

4-6 

SL^TJT 

4*3 

18,386 

4-6 

Between    1  and 

6     ... 

46,086 

187 

38.640 

143 

20,131 

136 

18,377 

140 

6G,:?44 

J  3*6 

67,044 

14  3 

» 

•       H 

IS     ... 

67,601 

171 

89,977 

14-8 

26,736 

17-5 

19,866 

14-8 

83,1>67 

171 

69,367 

14-9 

9J 

It       „ 

to    ... 

66,410 

167 

40,476 

16C 

23,471 

16f 

19,978 

16J 

19,1)13 

16-4 

60,479 

16-1 

n 

80    „ 

80     ... 

67,288 

200 

66,317 

20*6 

29,083 

19  6 

26,643 

203 

96,41i( 

19-8 

81,897 

205 

» 

30    „ 

40     ... 

47,061 

140 

38,734 

144 

20,662 

139 

18,427 

140 

67,716 

ia-9 

67,177 

143 

n 

40    „ 

60     ... 

27,217 

81 

23,609 

8-7 

12,718 

86 

11,918 

91 

83,9*e 

8*S 

86,433 

8-9 

» 

«o    » 

60    ... 

13,648 

4-0 

12,284 

4-6 

6,461 

48 

6,077 

4-6 

20,016 

41 

18,362 

4-6 

Aboreeoyean 

Mt 

6,734 

2-0 

7,219 

2*6 

8,479 

2'8 

3,906 

29 

lojn 

SI 

11,130 

2-8 

The  proportion  of  Hindu  males  under  twelve  to  the  total  Hindu  population 
is  35*0  per  cent,  and  of  Hindu  females  is  35*4  per  cent. ;  amongst  Musalm&ns 
the  percentages  are  33*9  and  33*6  per  cent,  respectively.  Taking  the  quinquen- 
nial periods  up  to  15  years  of  age,  or  0  to  5,  5  to  10  and  10  to  15  years^  the  per- 
aentage  of  both  sexes  to  the  total  population  is  15*7,  13*5  and  10*9  respectively ; 
or,  taking  females  alone,  the  numbers  are  16*2,  13*0,  and  9*3  per  cent.  Here, 
Bfl  in  other  districts  of  this  division,  females  are  slightly  in  excess  in  the  first 
period,  and  considerably  below  the  males  in  the  third  period,  the  figures  for 
which  are — males  12*3  per  cent.,  and  females,  10*2.  Again,  taking  the  whole 
population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion  only,  the  proportion  of  Hindu  males  of 
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the  ages  of  10  to  13  to  all  the  Hinda  males  is  7*0,  and  of  Hindu  females  is 
5'3 ;  whilst  Musalm&ns  show  8*0  and  5*0  per  cent,  respectively.  The  propor- 
tion of  Hindu  males  between  13  and  20  years  of  age  to  the  total  number  of 
the  same  sex  and  religion  is  16'8  per  cent.,  and  of  Hindu  females  is  14*2;  the 
Musalm&ns  for  these  ages  show  13*9  and  14*8  per  cent.  Taking  the  propor- 
tion of  ages  for  the  quinquennial  periods  in  Austria,  both  sexes  show  13*0  per 
cent  from  0  to  5,  10*8  from  5  to  10,  and  9*9  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  females  to  the  entire  population  gives  12*8,  10*7,  and  9*7  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  Sah&ranpur  the^  females  are  in  excess  of  the  Austrian 
standard  in  the  first  two  periods,  and  slightly  below  it  in  the  third.  For  the 
reasons  given  under  the  head  of  population  in  the  Meerut  district,  the  life 
statistics  of  these  provinces  more  nearly  approach  the  Austro-Italian  than  the 
English  standard,  and  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale,  the  more  close  is  the  resem- 
blance. 

Distributing  the  Hindus  amongst  the  four  great  classes  into  which  they  are 
commonly  divided,  the  census  of  1872  shows  45,148 
Brahmans,  of  whom  20,283  are  females  ;  27,420  Baj- 
puts  (10,564  females) ;  36,694  Bauiyas  (16,396  females) ;  and,  as  in  the  other 
districts  of  these  provinces,  tiie  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  amongst 
*  the  other  castes'  of  the  census  returns,  who  show  495,160  persons,  of  whom 
221,185  are  females.     The  Brahmans  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 

_    .  Gaur    sub-division,  who  number  41,023  souls.     The 

Brabmani. 

Gaurs  trace  their  origin  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Gaur ; 

and,  in  common  with  the  older  inhabitants  of  this  district,  say  that  they  settled 
here  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.     They  hold  a  fair  proportion  of  land 
in  the  district.     Other  sub-divisions  are  the  Aoh&raj  (951),  Sarasut  (424\  Bhdt 
(257),  Gujrdti  (225),  Kanaujiya  (194),  Dakaut  (170),  BharadwAj  (145),  and 
San&dh  (55),     The  Bang&li,  Gata,  Mahar&st,  Sarwariya,  Tilang,  and  Sangald- 
wipa  sub-divisions  number  less  than  50  souls  each,  and  1,653  are  returned 
without  specification.     At  the  recent  settlement,  Brahmans  held  tw6  entird 
villages  in  each  of  the  parganahs  of  Saharanpur,  Haraura,  and  Muzaffarabad, 
besides  shares  in  other  villages,  and  18,899  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
The  most  numerous  clan  of  Rajp6ts  in  Saharanpur  is  the  Pundir,  who  nnm- 
ber  14,843  souls.     They  own  a  cluster  of  thirty-six 
villages  in  the  tract  known  as  the  K&tha,  once  a  sepa- 
rate parganah,  and  now  distributed  amongst  parganahs  Deoband,  Ndgal  and 
Rampur.     In  their  midst  there  is  one  small  colony  of  Mawdls.     The  term  R&n- 
gar,  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  whioh  is  sometimes  incorrectly  stated  to  bo 
the  term  applied  to  converts  to  Islam,  is  here  usually 
given  to  the  Pundirs  of  the  K&tha.     They  are  a  fine 
hardy  race,  and  in  former  times  were  much  given  to  help  themselves  from  the 
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property  of  their  neighbours.  In  this  respect  they  were  worse  than  the  G6jars, 
and,  like  them,  were  powerful  by  reason  of  their  union  amongst  themselves. 
Whilst  other  clans  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  usurer,  the  Pundirs  have  compara- 
lively  escaped  soot- free.  Mr.  Wynne  writes — "Confident  in  their  power  of  com- 
bination, the  Pundirs  used  to  resist  the  police  and  revenue  authorities  by  open 
force.  A  steadily-continued  course  of  the  severest  punishment  at  last  broke 
their  stiffheckedness,  and  also  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  destitution,  from  which 
they  are  now,  however,  gradually  recovering.  They  are  still  notorious  cattle- 
lifters,  and  protect  many  Sansiyas^  and  other  professional  thieves."  These  men, 
moreover,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  pride.  In  the  famine  of  1860-61 
they  preferred  to  die  in  their  homes  rather  than  seek  aid  at  the  central  station  only 
20  miles  off.  Infanticide,  too,  is  very  common  amongst  them.  The  Pundirs 
intermarry  with  the  Jangh&ras.  Their  more  ancient  settlements  were  to  the 
north,  in  the  tract  known  as  Raotala,  the  country  of  the  Raos  or  B&wats,  t.  e,y 
the  relatives  of  the  H&n&  or  chief.  This  extends  from  the  uplands  to  the 
Jumna,  running  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur.  There .  is  a  tra- 
dition of  a  chaurdd^  in  this  direction,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Bangar  chaurdsi  ythich  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  places  in  the  Eatha.'  In  the  town  of 
Jaur&si,  which  the  same  writer  connects  with  chaurdsiy  the  Pundirs  are  still  the 
principal  residents.  In  the  Rampur  parganah  they  are,  next  to  the  Gujars,  the 
most  important  race,  and  once  held.a  cluster  of  twelve  villages,  still  named  the 
I7ath&b4r&h.  Mr.  Williams  considers  that  the  Maw4Is  are  the  only  other  pure 
Ktypiits  in  the  district. 

The  other  tribes  entered  as  Rajp6ts  in  the  district  census  are  the  Bar- 
gujars  (88),  Bais  (187),  Baniphar  (57),  Bargoti  (149),  Ohandrabansi  (78), 
Gahlot  (149),  Gaur  (95),  Jaiswir  (75),  Jander  (135),  Jhotiy4na  (I33j,  Kachhr 
w4ha  (69),  N&gbansi  (71),  Narauliya  (287),  Panwdr  (74),  Rahtor  (92),  Solan- 
khi  (65),  Tuar  (119),  and  Vashisht  (409).  The  following  clans  have  less  than 
fifty  members  each  in  this  district,  mz.,  Bh&l,  Bharadw&j,  Bhanwag,  Chandel, 
Chhonkar,  Dahima,  Gaharw&r,  Gautam,  Gohil,  Jangh&ra,  J&don,  Jadiy&na^ 
Jh&la^  Einwar,  Eathariya,  Earanwal,  Eharag,  Easyftp,  Mohil  Pahari,  Raik- 
w&r,  Rawat,  Rorh,  Ronakhet,  Raghubansi,  Surajbansi,  8a want,  and  Tanak^ 
while  1,175  are  unspecified.  At  the  recent  settlement,  Rajputs  held  three 
entire  villages  in  parganah  Sahdranpur,  13  in  Haraura,  21  inFaizabad,  and 
10  in  Muzaffarabad,  besides  shares  in  other  villages,  and  67,645  acres  in  other 
parganahs  of  the  district. 

The  mercantile  classes  consist  chiefly  of  Agarw&ls,  who  number  25,560;  next  . 
to  them  come  the  Saraugfs  or  Jains  (2,864),  and  next 
the  Bishnoi  sect  (1 ,271 ).     The  other  sub-divisions  found 

1  A  caste  whose  prof eaiioD  is  borglarj,  '  Claster  of  eight-four  yiUages.  '  Beames* 

8Uiot,U.,61. 
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inthisdifltxictaretheOhhoti  Saran  (382),  Dhusar  (18),  Dasa  (402),  Giudanrija 
(60),  Gata  (601),  Garg  (532),  Goyel  (670),  Mahe8ri(36),  Mitbal  (201),  Sangal 
(639),  and  Sutal  (212;,  whilst  3,246  are  unspecified.  The  Mahijans,  thanks  to 
the  British  rule,  now  form  an  important  body  amongst  the  landowners  in  this 
district ; — at  the  recent  settlement  they  held  nine  entire  villages  in  parganah 
Sali4ranpur,  ten  in  Haraura,  serenteen  in  Faizabad,  and  twentj-two  in  Muzaf- 
farabad,  besides  87,376  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  Afi^arwils  settled 
here  from  Agaroha,  on  the  borders  of  Hari&na,  about  1400  A.D.,aDd  the  Dhusars, 
from  Riwari  in  Giirgaon  about  1840  A.D. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  other  castes  found  in  the 
district  in  1872.  Many  of  these  names  are  the  names  of 
trades  rather  than  castes,  the  members  whereof,  however, 
comprise  separate  communities,  having  in  many  respects  distinctions  similar  to 
those  observed  amongst  the  acknowledged  castes.  Chamirs,  when  forsaking 
their  hereditary  occupation  as  curriers  or  cultivators,  frequently  change  their 
caste  name,  becoming  Mochis  when  working  as  shoe-makers,  Beld&rs  when 
skilled  excavators,  Bandhanis  when  removing  stones  from  quarries,  Raj  Mistries 
when  masons,  &c. : — 


Other  castes. 


Aheriya 

1.147 

Eahir 

89,794 

Rata 

1 

Ahir 

••• 

6,1»9 

Kalil 

... 

^.148 

Kamaia 

»•• 

n« 

Banjara 

•  a. 

2,932 

Kambo 

... 

2,634 

Hangar 

••• 

6 

Binsphor 

tf 

S9 

Kanjar 

••• 

862 

Rangrei 

••• 

26 

iSaranwar 

>.. 

10 

Eanpri 

••• 

162 

Rawa 

•«. 

128 

barbai 

... 

16,216 

Kaiasth 

.•• 

1,466 

Hetbamgar 

••• 

19 

Bari 

•  •• 

71 

Khagi 

••• 

2 

Kiwari 

••• 

2 

Beld&r 

... 

306 

Khikrob 

••• 

26,166 

S&nsi 

••• 

2,197 

Bhaddri 

«•• 

256 

Kbatik 

..• 

1,966 

8aini 

••t 

29,637 

Bbarbbunja 

•  • 

1,728 

Khattri 

... 

2,616 

Shoragar 

a. 

1 

Bh&t 

... 

1,798 

Kis&Q 

*.« 

8 

Sikh 

... 

SO 

Bhartia 

... 

77 

Eoli 

.•• 

6.982 

i^ingbarija 

••• 

23 

Bisati 

•  •• 

44 

Kunihar 

... 

14,7i0 

Sunar 

... 

4,719 

Bohra 

•  •« 

923 

Kunni 

... 

463 

Taga 

•  ■* 

15,208 

Cbamar 

... 

1,6^869 

Kuzabgar 

... 

101 

Tamboli 

aa. 

129 

Chhipi 

... 

8.604 

Lodha 

••• 

3,169 

Tawiif 

•  .. 

9 

Chauhaa 

•  ». 

10,076 

Lobar 

... 

7,762 

Teli 

•M 

211 

Dabgar 

•  *• 

14 

Maimar 

••• 

1,122 

Thatbera 

..• 

49 

DarEi 

.•• 

2,062 

Mali 

... 

16,276 

Valghna 

•M 

94 

Bhanak 

.•• 

6 

Mallah 

••« 

178 

Bairagi 

..• 

1,171 

Dbobi 

M* 

3,5.7 

Manih&r 

•M 

18 

Barwa 

•« 

99 

D))iiQa 

••• 

678 

Mewafarosh 

••• 

638 

Brabmacbari 

••• 

6 

Dom 

•  •• 

70 

Mochi 

•  •• 

496 

(  barandaai 

••• 

0 

Gadarift 

••• 

10,665 

Nat 

••• 

236 

Fakir 

•  •• 

487 

Oboai 

8 

Niarfya 

'     ••• 

4 

Gosbiin 

•  •• 

1,611 

Ofijar 

••• 

63,676 

Nanera 

%•• 

1,002 

Jogi 

•at 

8,751 

Hajjam 

... 

6,068 

Orb 

... 

2,690 

Kabirpanthi 

••t 

25 

3ai8wir 

•  •• 

80 

Padabd 

»•• 

228 

Udasi 

t«« 

135 

3  it 

... 

12.683 

Pasi 

••• 

866 

Sadh 

tM 

279 

Jal&hah 

••• 

9,191 

Patwa 

•  •• 

604 

Sani&si 

•  •• 

16 

SAchbi 

••• 

216 

Baj 

••• 

40, 

Pah4ci 
Purabija 

••• 

41 
26 

The  Aheriyas  are  a  jungle-Uving  clan  who  practise  fowling  and  hunting. 
The  Ahirs  possess  five  Tillages  in  Haranra,  and  2,367  acres  in  other  parganahs. 
Thej  are  amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  trace  their  origin  to  Mattra  and 
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Bewari  in  GiirgaoiL  The  Banj&ras  or  Branj&ras  say  thej  settled  here  some 
400  years  ago.^  B&nsphors,  or  workers  in  bambu,  are  natives  of  the  district^ 
who  assumed  the  name  of  their  trade  as  a  caste  name  some  1 50  years  ago. 
Barh)u8  are  carpenters,  and  Beldars  are  expert  labourers.  Bis&tis  came  here 
from  Kair&na  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Muzaffarnagar ;  Bharbhunjas  or 
grain-parchers  derive  their  origin  from  Bhatner  in  Sarsa ;  Bohfas  came  from 
M4rw&r  90  years  ago,  and  Bair&gis  from  Ujain  about  500  years  ago.  These 
last  hold  over  5,000  acres  of  land,  whilst  the  Bhats,  who  came  here  at  the  same 
time,  have  186  acres  as  proprietors.  Chamars,  who  comprise  the  great  masa 
of  the  rural  labouring  population,  possess  a  few  acres  as  landholders.  The 
Ghauh&ns  belong  to  the  nondescript  clan  noticed  under  the  Meerut  district  who 
follow  the  practice  of  karaoy  like  the  Jats  and  Gdjars,'  and  are  never  considered 
as  true  Bajp&ts,  though  they  bear  the  name  of  Chauh&ns  and  have  adopted 
'many  of  the  usages  of  that  clan.  They  are  commonly  called  Khagis  herCjL 
and  their  principal  gais  are  the  Janu  and  T^b&kchandi.  The  Chbipis  are  cloth- 
printers,  who  came  from  tlie  Panj6b.  The  Darzi  is  a  tailor,  and  the  Dhobi  a 
washerman,  many  of  whom  came  from  Jodhpur.  The  Oadariy&s  are  shepherds^ 
who  came  from  the  Panj&b. 

The  Qujars  and  the  Tagas  form  the  characteristic  element  amongst  the 
Hindu  population  of  the  Upper  Duab.  In  this  disr 
triot  the  Giijars  number  53,576  souls  ;  in  Meerut, 
€0^350 ;  in  Muzaffarnagar,  24,899 ;  in  Bulandshahr,  48,786  ;  and  in  Aligarh^ 
640.  In  the  Kohilkhand  Division  they  number  39,488  souls;  in  the  Agra 
Division,  19,835  ;  in  the  Jh&nsi  Division,  6,956  ;  and  further  south  their  num- 
bers are  insignifidant,  except  in  the  wilds  of  Mirzapur,  where  we  6nd  a  colony 
of  2,698  souls.  Altogether  there  are,  according  to  the  1872  census,  258,855 
GAjars  in  these  Provinces.  The  Gujars  as  a  dan  bear  a  bad  character  for  tor- 
bulence  and  cattle-lifting.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  mentions  that  a  great  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Sab&ranpur  was  called  Gujr&t  during  the  last  centuiy^ 
Hie  Gujars  themselves  divide  the  district  into  three  parts,  and  use  these  divi- 
aiona  in  common  conversation.  The  first,  known  as  Ghar,  comprises  the  tract 
of  lowlands  from  the  hangar  or  uplands  to  the  Ganges  on  the  east.  The 
Beoond,  from  the  uplands  to  the  Jumna  on  the  west,  is  known  as  Baotala.  The 
remaiiKler  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract  known  as  the  K4tha 
and  tabahited  by  the  Fundirs,  is  known  aa  Gujr&t.  Gujr&t  extends  down  to  Kai- 
viaa  and  Jbanj4na  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  district^  and  comprises  Gangoh  to^ 
ilie  old  parganahs  of  Lakhnauti,  Ninauta  and  Tltron,  now  included  in  B4mptu% 
Nakur,  Ghmgoh  and  Qie  ne^hbonring  parganahs  of  Muzaffarnagar.    A  purt 

^  These  proximate  dates  are  the  results  of  inquiries  mad^  hj  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Bohertson, 
C.  &|  whilst  CoUector  of  the  district  in  1S66.  The  Banjaras,  though  often  passing  through  the 
aSstxict  as  esiriers  in  olden  timei^  hate  only  laltled  hen  very  recentlj. 
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of  this  tract,  occupied  by  the  Khubar  got,  to  which  Baja  Bamdaj&l  of  Landhaars 
belonged,  is  known  as  Badanon,  ^^  a  name/'  says  Elliot|i  ^^affized  by  them- 
selves, in  order  to  feed  their  vanity  of  being  repated  men  of  either  lofty  stature 
or  eminent  in  war  or  council."  The  same  writer  adds,  the  Gujar  '^  estimate 
of  125,000  subordinate  villages  within  Gujr&t  alone  must  vanish  when  it  come» 
to  be  examined*.  Three  thousand  is  the  utmost  they  could  have  possessed.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  doubled  that,  had  they  included  the  tract  called  Taliayin, 
which  extended  from  Hastin&pur  and  Bahsuma  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  south  of 
Meerut  up  to  B&gpat.  The  Gujars  of  this  tract  were  despised,  chiefly  becauae 
they  shaved,  and  did  not  live  in  such  a  lordly  fashion.  The  tract  opposite  Dehli^ 
from  Loni  to  E&sna,  was  called  Bhatner,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Bhatti 
Gujars." 

The  principal  ^0^  of  the  Chhonkar  sub-division  of  the  Gujars  are  the  Likar, 
Basila,  and  Chhaori.    They  hold  twelve  villages  near  Titron  on  the  Muzaffar- 
nagar  border  still  nearly  intact^  and  known  as  the  bdrah 
Chkonkaron  ka.  They  say  that  they  are  dssoended  from 
a  J&don  Rajput  and  a  woman  of  inferior  lineage.     The  chief  gots  of  the  great 
Kosas  sub-division  of  the  Gujars  in  this  district  are  the  Khubar,  B&sla  or  Basila, 
Batiur,  Chahum&n,  Ealsan,  Mardsa,  Dholi,  Gori,  Eath&n,  B4wal,  Deora,  Kut&na, 
Chhaori,  Lodhi,  B&gri,  Ghabni,  Ghahchak,  Duhl&k,  Nur&la,  Bahrana,  Ehala, 
Eota,  Ghugla,  Bijbir&na,  Cboana,  Nun,  K&ns,  D&pa,  Rahtor,  Ghauban,  Pasw&I, 
Jangal,  Eab&ri,  Sakhun,  Dharw&l,  Ehdri,  Ghamchi,  Musw&l,  Shagli,  and  Bhar- 
kala.    The  Bat&rs  held  a  baoni  or  cluster  of  fifty-two  villages  in  Gangoh  and 
Lakhnauti.    The  Pundir  and  other  gota  contain  quite  as  large  a  number  of  sub* 
divisions  in  this  district.     Nearly  all  intermarry  with  each  other,  the  only  pro- 
hibited goU  being  those  of  the  father,  mother,  and  paternal  and  maternal  grand* 
mothers.     The  Gujars  are  the  principal  landowners  in  Sah&ranpur,  and  hold 
five  entire  villages  and  shares  in  others  in  each  of  the  parganahs  of  Sah&ranpur 
and  MuzaflFarabad,  besides  138,896  acres  in  other  parganahs,  especially  R&mpur, 
Bars&wa,  Sultanpur,  Nakur  and  Gangoh.     They  are  still  bad  cultivators ;  but, 
as  in  the  Meerut  District,  they  seem  to  improve  when  living  near  the  indostriona 
J&ts,  and  when  brought  under  the  civilising  influence  of  canal  irrigation* 
Gujars  are  numerous  in  the  DehU  and  adjacent  districts  of  the  Panj&b  and 
as  far  west  as  the  Indus.    In  the  Du&b  they  say  that 
they  came  from  the  west  some  500  years  ago^  and  aknoet 
universally  claim  descent  as  a  mixed  race  from  Rajpiit  fathers  and  women  of 
other  tribes.    The  J&ts,  too,  assert  for  themselves  a  similar  origin  in  the  weak, 
and  both  are  coupled  together  in  the  well-known  proverb  :-— 
"  Jdt,  Qadariya,   GAjar,  6ola, 
In  charon  he  hela  mela,^^ 


I  Btames'  fiUiot,  I.,  loa 
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tiduoh  ascribes  a  oommonalty  of  intereet,  cnstom  and  origin  to  the  four  tribes 
mentioiied.  Together  these  tribes  form  one-half  the  population  of  the  Panj&b. 
General  Cunningham  i  identifies  the  G^ars  wiik  the  Yuchi  or  Yaetdii,  a 
branch  of  the  Tungnu  or  Eastern  T&rtars,  who,  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  em,  founded  an  extensive  empire  in  Western  Tartary,  now  comprised 
in  Tangut,  West  Kansu,  and  Thiangshan.  About  200  B.  C,  the  Yuohi  were 
defeated  by  Mothe,  chief  of  the  Hiangnu^  who  became  paramount  between 
the  Volga  and  the  frontier  of  China.  Inuring  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  Hiungnu  continued  their  career  of  progress  and  drove 
before  them  the  Yuchi.  The  latter  divided  into  two  hordes ;  the  little  Yuchi 
occupied  Tibet,  and  the  great  Yuohi  the  country  along  the  Jaxartes,  until  far^ 
ther  pressed  they  moved  west  and  south. upon  Kashg&r,  Y&rkand  and  Eiioten. 
Henoe  they  went  further  to  the  south  and  west  to  Sogdiana  and  Tahia,  or  the 
country  of  the  Dahse.  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
Khieu-tsiu-ki,  king  of  the  Kuei-shwang  tribe  of  the  great  Yuchi,  united  all  the 
five  tribes  of  the  nation  together,  and  conquered  the  country  from  G&ndhara 
(Peshawar)  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Persia  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Hin- 
ddkush  on  the  north  to  Biliichist&n  od  the  south.  He  took  Kaofu  and  Kipin 
from  the  Sakas  and  Hantha.  The  power  of  the  Yuchi  remained  unimpaired 
until  their  overthrow  by  the  Ephthalites  or  white  Huns,  in  222  A.  D.  The 
last  king  of  the  Yuchi  mentioned  in  history  is  Kitplo,  whose  son  made  Pesha- 
war the  capital  of  their  kingdom. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  Yuchi  from  Chinese  sources.  Lassen  identifies  the 
Tochariand  Asiani  of  Strabo  with  the  Yuchi  and  Kuei-shwang  above-mentioned; 
and  General  Cunningham  identifies  the  latter  with  the  Kush&n  and  Ehush&n 
of  coins,  and  the  Gush&n  of  inscriptions.  The  medallic  form  of  the  name  often 
appears  as  Eorsou,  Eorsea,  Khoransu  and  Korano ;  the  first  three  exclusively  on 
the  coins  of  Kadaphes  or  Eadphizes,  the  successor  of  Hermoeus,  and  the  last  on 
the  series  minted  by  Kanerki  and  his  successors.  General  Cfunningham  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  name  which  is  intended  in  the  first  three  readings  may  still 
be  found  in  Ehords&a ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  original  name  of  the 
tribe  must  have  been  Kors  or  Khorans,  which  was  afterwards'  softened  to  Kor 
and  Kush,  or  Korano  and  Kushan.  He  adds — ^^  In  all  these  names,  I  think  that 
we  may  recognize,  without  much  straining,  the  original  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Ooijjara  and  the  Hindi  Gujar  or  Gazar."  The  statement  of  the  Chinese,  that 
the  Yuchi  or  Tochari  occupied  the  country  of  the  Dahoe,  is  confirmed  by  Justin 
with  the  date  123  B.  C,  and  this  would  bring  their  aggrandisement  under  Khieu- 
tskirki,  or  Kujnla,  or  Kujulaka,  or  Kadphizes,  to  about  70  B,  0.  Lassen  discusses 
this  identification  at  greater  length.    The  Tochari  weretaken  into  the  employment 

^  See  Arche.  Sor.  U.,  61.  The  remainder  of  this  Dotice  is  taken  from  Connioghami  Prineep 
(Ind.  Ant.}»  SUiot  (Hiit.  Ind.)  and  Lasien  (Bactrian  coins). 
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of  Phrahates  of  Parihia  in  his  e]q)editi(m  against  Antiochns  of  Sida.  They  airired 
too  latO)  and  received  no  compensation,  so  they  plundered  the  Parthian  countiy 
and  slew  Phrahates  in  126  B.  0.  He  was  snoceeded  by  his  unde  Artabanos 
II.  (Arsaces  VIIL),  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  Thogari  (Toohari)  in  123  B.  0. 
Next  came  the  great  Mithridates,  who  again  fought  the  Scythians,  but  most  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  by  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  so  that  the  Scythians 
had  then  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  conquests.  Lassen  places  the  war 
of  Phrahates  IV.  with  GKridates,  whom  he  expelled  with  the  aid  of  the  Scythians, 
in  40  B.  0.,  and  the  succession  of  a  son  of  Khieu-tsiu-ki  in  20  to  25  A.  D. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Indo-Scythian  empire  comprised  the  country  od 
both  sides  of  the  Indus,  from  Attak  to  its  month,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sur&shtra 
or  Gujr&t  This  must  be  the  Tuchi  colony  founded  by  Kadphizes  or  Khieu- 
tsiu-ki  on  the  ruin  of  the  Sakoe,  who  were  destroyed  by  Vikram&ditya  in  57  B.  G. 
Some  slight  assistance  is  obtained  from  the  Persian  historians.  The 
TaHkhruUHind  of  Abu  Bihan  al  Biruni  mentions  that  E&bul  was  formerly 
governed  by  princes  of  Turki  (or  Toohari)  lineage  for  sixty*  generations.  "  The 
last  of  them  was  Eatorm&n,  and  his  minister  was  Kalar,  a  Brahman''  who 
usurped  the  throne.^  As  it  would  be  beyond  the  object  of  this  notice  to  follow  out 
these  investigations  any  further,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities  quoted 
below  for  the  history  of  the  Elabuliau  kingdoms.  This  much  may  be  gathered 
from  all  the  authorities,  that  a  great  Scythian  tribe,  known  as  the  Yuchi,  Yuetchi, 
or  Tochari,  occupied  the  country  of  the  S&koe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
oentury  before  Christ.  They  invaded  India  and  established  themselves  along 
the  Indus  and  in  Saur4shtra,  and  in  the  time  of  Fa  Hian  (400  A.  D.)  their  power 
had  greatly  declined.  With  the  exception  of  the  J&ts,  hereafter  identified 
with  the  S&ka,^  there  is  no  other  tribe  of  presumably  foreign  origin  that  are 
numerous  enough  to  represent  the  Yuchi.  The  Eaira  copper-plates^  mention 
three  princes  of  a  Gurjjara  race,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  in  380  S&ka,  or  458 
A.  D.  General  Cunningham  identifies  them  with  the  princes  of  the  Gurjjara  king- 
dom mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  of  which  the  capital  was  at  Balmer,  half-way 
between  Amrkot  and  Jodhpur.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Bh&I&s  about  505 
A.  D.,  and  shortly  afterwards  are  found  in  Qujr4t.  In  the  Baroda  inscription, 
Indra,  Eaja  of  Saurdshtra,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  king  of  Gurjjara  just 
one  generation  before  812  A.  D.,  or  between  775  and  800  A.  D.  These 
instances  show  that  a  powerful  colony  remained  in  the  countries  that  we  know 
were  once  subjected  to  the  Yuchi.  We  next  find  traces  of  a  Gujar  kingdom  in 
the  district  of  the  Chaj  Du4b  in  the  Panj&b  still  called  Gnjardes.  Tbis)Country  was 
attacked  by  Sankara  Yarmma,  king  of  Kashmir  in  A.  D.  883,  when  the  G^jar 
-T : 

1  Dowson's  Elliot,  IT.,  408-429.  '  The  founder  was  Barhtigin,  and  amongst  his  sno- 

cessors  Rank  or  Kaoishka  :  Prinsep  bj  Thosuui  1,  88»  41, 144,  &c.  *  See  Meerat  Districts 

*  Thomas's  Pcintep,  I.,  SSS. 
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Baja  Alakhana  was  defeated.    This  Qurjjara  lay  between  Trigartta  or  Kangra 
and  the  coantry  of  Sahi^  amongst  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Jhflam. 

Then,  pressed  eastward  by  the  continual  advances  of  the  Musalm&ns,  we 
find  the  northern  Gujars  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills;  and,  crossing  into  the 
Dn&b,  they  percolated  southward  as  far  as  Agra ;  crossing  the  Jumna  at  Muttra 
they  keep  to  the  hilly  country,  and  own  the  native  State  of  Samthar  to  the 
west  of  J41aun.  Across  the  Q-anges  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Bijnaur,  Mur&dabad  and  Bareilly,  still  close  to  the  hills. 
Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  these  conjectures,  the  identification  of  the 
Gdjars  with  a  foreign  invading  race  is  at  least  plausible,  and  may  stand  until 
future  investigations  show  that  the  theory  is  ill-founded.  As  early  as  1540  A.D. 
the  Giijars  of  the  Du&b  were  powerM  enough  to  interfere  with  Sher  Sh&h 
whilst  building  his  fort  ^  and  mosque  at  Dehli.  Sher  Sh&h  himself  marched 
agunst  P&li  and  Pahal  and  reduced  the  Gujars  to  subjection.  ^^  He  left  orders  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  that  country ;  consequently,  not  a  vestige  of  their 
habitations  was  left."  They  however  did  not  attain  to  any  political  influence 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  foundations  of  the  great  mukararU 
of  Bajas  Bamday&l  Singh  and  Nain  Singh  were  laid  in  the  Sah&ranpur  and 
Meemt  Districts. 

The  nezt^numerous  cultivating  tribe  is  the  Jits,  of  whom  the  clans  settled 
in  this  district  are  the  most  northern  off-shoots.  The 
great  J4t  country  lies  further  south  in  the  Muzaffar- 
nagar  and  Meemt  Districts,  and  the  colonies  settled  here  are  comparatively  of 
recent  origiiu  Hajj&ms  are  barbers  and  Jul&has  are  weavers  ;  Kal&Is  possess  two 
villages  in  parganah  Sah&ranpur,  and  Kayaths  have  one  village,  besides  4,442 
acres  elsewhere.  The  MusalminKalals  came  from  Dehli  in thelastcentury,  whilst 
the  Hindu  Kal&Is  came  from  the  Panj&b  about  1400  A.  D.  The  Eambos  came 
here  from  Kamudnagar,  300  years  ago.  Kanjars  are  a  very  low  caste  usually 
appearing  as  vegetable-sellers,  and  are  the  same  as  the  Mewa-farosh.  Many 
members  of  this  caste  in  this  district  are  addicted  to  thieving,  and  are  found 
wandering  about  in  gangs,  both  here  and  in  Muzaffamagar.  Eh&krobs  or 
Bhangis  are  sweepers,  and  Ehatiks  are  another  low  caste  chiefly  given  to  rear- 
ing fowls.  Kolis,  Kumh&rs  and  K6rmis  came  here  some  centuries  ago  from 
the  Lower  Du&b  and  Oudh  ;  Kanpris  and  Eazahgars  came  from  Bohilkhand 
400  years  ago ;  and  Kah&rs  from  DeUi,  Very  many  Lodhas  came  here  from 
G6rgaon  in  the  Panj&b  as  labourers  when  the  canal  works  commenced,  and 
most  of  these  afterwards  settled  down  in  the  district  The  Musahn&n  M&Iis  came 
from  DehU.  Mochi  is  synonymous  with  Cham&r.  The  Nats  are  a  gipfiy  tribe, 
Kuneras  are  salt-makers,  and  Manih&rs  are  workers  in  glass.  The  PatwAs  say 
tiiey  oame  from  ihe  Agra  district.  The  Bains  came  from  Qbar  Ghazni,  and 
1  T&rikhl-D&adl ;  Dowioiis'  Elliot,  I?.|  477. 
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Sarsdwa  in  Afghanist&n.  Bawas  are  nnmeroas  in  Meemt  Beshamgar  is  a 
trade  name  meaning  Bilk^worker,  Sfaorajj^ar  a  saltpetre-maker^  Singharia  a 
water-caltrop  planter,  and  Taw4if  a  prostitute.  The  Sainis,  a  division  of  the 
M&U  or  gardener  caste,  trace  their  origin  to  Dehli ;  they  hold  one  village  in 
parganah  Sah&ranpur,  and  7,569  acres  elsewhere.  Sun&rs,  or  goldsmiths,  also 
from  Dehli,  hold  196  acres ;  and  Rorhs  have  6,625  acres  in  different  parganaha, 
and  three  whole  villages  in  Haraura. 

The  more  common  gots  of  Tagas  in  this  district  are  the  Bharadwij,  Pachas 
and  Kalsigdn.  The  Bichhu,  Kadba,  Maht&b  and  Bugarw41a  goU  are  also 
tolerably  numerous.  Tagas,  besides  numerous  shares, 
possess  five  entire  villages  in  the  Sah&ranpur  parganah^ 
four  in  Haranra,  and  36,068  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district  The  same 
legend  is  told  about  them  here  as  in  Meerut,  that  they  were  Brahmans 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  great  snake-sacrifice  proclaimed  by  Raja  Janame- 
jaya,  and  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  aban- 
doned their  priestly  character  (tyig  dena)  and  became  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Hie 
Heris  or  Hiris  say  that  they  came  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  Mahras 
ascribe  their  origin  to  Central  India,  whence  they  emigrated  to  this  district. 
Both  are  jungle-loving  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Biw^ik  hills  to  the  north  of  the  district,  and  are  found  again  in  the  Dun. 
Though,  in  common  with  most  other  tribes,  they  claim  a  Baj put  descent,  there  is 
no  evidence  forthcoming  in  support  of  their  pretension.  The  Tambolls  or  pd/i- 
sellers,  Tells  or  oil-makers,  and  Thatheras  or  brass-workers,  are  all  immigrants 
from  the  Panjab.  The  Vaishnus  or  Bishnois  are  more  fully  noticed  under  the 
Mqerut  district. 

The  Musalm&n  population  consists  both  of  followers  of  the  different  inyaders 

,^     .   ^  of  Northern  India  and  a  considerable  number  of  con- 

MuialinEnB. 

verted  Hindus.     In  the  former  class  are  the  Sayyids 

(5,878),    who  possess    four    entire  villages  in  parganah  Sahdranpnr   and 

three  in  Haraura,  besides  11,689  acres  in  other  parganahs.     Mughals  (1,721) 

hold  1,400  acres  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  district,  and  Path&ns   (15,263) 

];iold  22,117  acres  in  the  same  portions  of  the  district.     Shaikhs,  who  include 

amongst  them  many  Hindu  converts,  have  nine  entire  villages'  in  the  Sahftran* 

pur  parganah,  four  in.  Haraura,  and  one  in  Faizabad,  besides  11,689  acres  in 

other  parts  of  the  district.  All  the  abovementioned  sub-divisions  say  that  they. 

have  settled  in  this  district  for  the  last  500  years.     The  Musalm&n  Gujars 

number  9,395  souls,  and  posssss  nearly  20,000  acres  in  Tahsils  Nakur,  Deoband 

and  Buski ;  Musalm&n  Rajputs  (12,010)  hold  26,619  acres  in  the  same  tracts  ; 

Musalman  Tagas  (1,594)  hold  2,659  acres.     There  are  also  Fakirs  (348),  Musal- 

m&n  Jats  (73),  Meos  (l7),  Hajyams,  Mall&hs  and  Biluches  amongst  the  Musal- 

m&u  community.    207,516  Musalm&ns  are  unclassified  in  the  census  retoms. 
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Amongst  theii^  the  Jojhas  and  G«ras  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  former 
deelare  that  thej  assumed  the  apellation  500  jears  since ;  they  hare  two  villages 
in  Haranra,  and  possess  5,339  acres  in  the  southern  and  eastern  tahsils.  Some  of 
the  Q&ras  call  themselves  Mughals,  whilst  others  saj  that  ihej  are  descendants  of 
converted  Sombansi  Rajputs  located  here  by  Akbar.  They  preserve  the  namea 
of  different  Rajput  tribes  amongst  their  clans,  and  are  probably  the  result  of 
the  first  great  proselytising  efforts  of  the  Musalm&ns  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Hinda  population.  The  name  G^ra  is  probably  derived  from  the  new  custom 
adopted  by  the  converts  of  burying  their  dead  {garna).  They  usually  marry 
amongst  themselves,  but  one  clan  is  known  as  the  Sayyid  Gr&ra  from  the  fact  that 
the  daughters  of  these  Garas  are  received  in  marriage  by  Sayyids.  The  Pirz&daa 
of  Bahat  and  Ambahta  are  a  distinguished  family,  and  the  former  still  possess  <ma 
village  in  Sah4ranpur  and  four  in  Faizabad.  Many  of  the  Musalm&n  inhabitants 
are  known  by  the  trades  they  follow ;  such  as  Kamangars  or  bow-makers^ 
Tfrgars  or  arrow-makers,  Pajawahgars  or  lime-burners,  converted  Kairjaras 
known  as  Mewarfaroshan  or  ftuit-sellers,  Sabdngars  or  soap-makers,  E&ghazis  oif 
paper-makers,  Mium&rs  or  masons,  Kangigars  or  comb-makers,  ,Jul4bafl  or 
weavers,  also  called  Safed-baf  and  Nur-b&f ;  Kasais  or  butchew,  KhairAdis  or 
turners,  Atashb&z  or  firework-makers,  Sikalgars  or  cutlers,  and  Bhatiy4ras  or  inn- 
keepers. From  the  example  of  the  Hindus,  these  trades  are  gradually  assuming 
the  character  of  castes,  even  amongst  the  Musalm&ns,  and  especially  amongst 
those  who  are  descendants  of  converted  Hindus,  who  in  a  great  measure  retain 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  clans  from  which  they  are  derived.  The 
question  of  caste  will  be  noticed  hereaflfcer ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
castes  of  the  present  day  appear  to  be  a  complex,  artificial  system  of  very 
modem  growth,  and  that  the  celebrated  division  into  four  great  classes,  though 
adopted  for  convenience,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  if  the  accounts  given  by  each 
caste  of  their  origin  can  be  relied  upon. 

Christians  are  few  in  number,  but  hold  one  entire  village  in  Sahdranpur 
and  three  in  Faizabad,  besides  7,538  acres  in  other  parganahs. 

The  distribution  of  thjp  population  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  thos^ 
^^  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  those  following 

other  occupations  has  been  sufficientiy  noticed.  The 
agriculturists,  as  a  body,  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  whole  population  wfts 
divided  into  six  classes  for  the  purposes  of  the  recent  census,  each  of  which  was 
further  sub-divided,  and  included  ail  the  male  adults  (not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age)  employed  in  the  occupations  it  represented.  The  first,  or  professional 
diss,  embraces,  all  Government  servants  and  persons  foUowing  the  learned  pro- 
fMsiona,  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  numbered  8,768  male  adults 
amongst  whom  are  inchided  7,184  purohita  or  family  prieiBts,  229  pandits,  89 
\  or  renters  of  &e  call  to  prayer,  30  druggiste,  363  mtisicians,  4c   The 
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Mcond  class  numbers  38,107  members,  and  comprised  all  males  engaged  in 
domestic  service,  sach  as  washermen,  personal  servants,  water-carriers,  barbers, 
sweepers  and  inn-keepers.  The  third  class  represents  commerce,  and  num- 
bered 19,531  males,  amongst  whom  are  all  persons  who  buy  or  sell,  keep  or 
lend  money '  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  as  shop-keepers  (13,961),  money- 
lenders (1,871),  bankers  (141),  and  brokers  (83),  and  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  of  men  and  animals  or  goods,  as  pack-carriers  (549^  ekka 
and  cart  drivers  (317),  and  coolies  (359).  The  fourth  class  includes  per- 
sons possessing  or  working  the  land  as  proprietors  (16,856),  cultivators 
(94,170),  ploughmen  (879),  and  gardeners  (210),  and  every  one  engaged 
about  animals,  as  shepherds  (706)  and  herdsmen  (990).  The  fourth  class 
numbers  114,118  male  adults.  The  fifth  class,  containing  47,417  members, 
includes  all  persons  engaged  in  the  industrial  arts  and  mechanics,  such  as  pat- 
wds  or  necklace-makers  (69),  masons  (379),  carpenters  (4,270),  and  perfumers 
(55) ;  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  as  cloth-printers 
(492),  weavers  (17,806),  taUors  (2,289),  and  cotton  cleaners  (1,033);  and  those 
engaged  in  preparing  articles  of  food  or  drink,  as  grain-parchers  (675)  and  con- 
fectioners (223),  as  well  as  all  dealers  in  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  substances. 
The  sixth  class  contains  71,112  members,  including  labourers  (62,842),  per- 
sons of  independent  means.  (92),  and  8,177  persons  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  no  specified  occupation.  Altogether  there  are  299,053  male  adults 
classified  according  to  occupation  in  this  district^  of  which  nearly  one-half  are 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  description  given  of  the  houses,  clothing,  customs  and  food  of  the  people 
under  the  Meerut  district  will  apply  equally  well  to  Sah4ranpur*  It  is  only 
necessary  to  note  here  any  local  peculiarities.     The  census  of  1872  show  thai 

there  were  then  79,734  enclosures  in  the  district,  of 
which  49,836  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  29,382  by 
Musalm&ns,  and  66  by  Christians.  This  shows  35  enclosures  to  the  square  mile, 
and  eleven  persons  to  each  enclosure.  The  separate  houses  numbered  197,235^ 
distributed  as  follows  :— 


HonBes. 


CUm  of  hoiue. 

1 

S 

Christians. 

1 

i 
II 

Houses  bnilt  by  skilled  labour        ^ 
„        „         iinskUled  labotir    «.. 

11,768 
181/^97 

7,484 
66,882 

103 
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,  19,800 
177,985 

94,863 
788,9I» 

a;otai 

188,860 
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Tbis  return  gives  88  houses  to  the  square  mile,  and  4*4  inhabitants  to  each 
liduse.  The  proportion  of  persons  inhabiting  the  better  class  of  houses  is  only 
10*8  per  cent,  on  the  total  population,  which,  while  higher  than  the  provincial 
average^  is  below  Muzaffamagar  and  Aligarh.  The  district  averages  range  from 
60*1  in  Gurhwal  to  0  in  the  Tar&i,  or,  taking  the  Dn4b  districts  alone,  from  21*9 
in  Cawnpore  to  2*9  in  Mainpuri.  The  town  houses  are  of  the  usual  fashion,  con- 
structed according  to  the  means  of  the  owner.  In  villages  there  are  few  pukka 
houses,  and  in  the  north  of  the  district,  under  the  Siwilik  hills,  the  huts  are 
exclusively  made  of  grass,  as  mud  of  a  sufficiently  tenacious  character  to  withstand 
the  heavy  rains  of  that  tract  is  not  procurable.  The  only  buildings  devoted  to 
public  worship  with  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  are  the  new  mosques 
at  Sah&ranpur  and  Deoband  and  a  few  temples  at  Hardw&r.  The  lower  classes^ 
as  a  rule,  consume  Indian-corn,  bdjra,  jodr^  and  barley,  and  those  better  off 
eat  wheaten  unleavened  cakes,  seasoned  with  split  pulses  (ddl)  and  varioua 
condiments. 

Although  a  remarkably  fine  mosque  in  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  recently 
commeuced  by  public  subscription,  attests  the  zeal  of 
the  Musalmdn  community,  and  a  few  Wahibis  are 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  city,  Muhammadanism  does  not  se^m  to  be  making  any 
progress  amongst  the  people ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Hinduism  has  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  even  the  popularity  of  Hardw&r  and  the  Him&layan  HrthaSy 
or  places  of  pilgrimage,  is  not  so  great  as  before.  Christianity,  however,  has 
not  made  its  influence  felt,  and,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  without 
any  religion  of  any  kind.  Civilization,  whilst  it  has  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  old  systems  of  belief,  has  not  given  the  people  anything  which  can 
supply  their  place.  This  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of  all  progress, 
but  still  it  is  one  to  be  deprecated  as  containing  the  germs  of  some  political  and 
social  difficulty  for  the  next  generation. 

The  Ludhi&na  Mission,  organised  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 

_  ,  .  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the 

Christian  MiMion.  tt   •     j  o  /»    a         -  "     i    i  . 

United  States  of  America,^  extended  its  operations  to 

8ah&ranpur  as  early  as  the  year  1835,  when  the   Reverend  J.  B.  Campbell 

settled  in  this  station,  and  laboured  conscientiously  for  many  years.     He  opened 

an  English  school  in  connection  with  the  Mission  in  1837.    This  institution  was 

at  first  naturally  regarded  with  grave  suspicion,  and  the  number  of  the  pupils 

did  not  exceed  40 ;  now  there  are  345.2    They  receive  a  good  sound  education, 

and  so  alive  are  the  p^ple  generally  to  its  advantages,  that  many  of  the 

H6nshis  in  the  Collectors  office  have  been  educated  there.    An  orphanage  was 

A  Vrom  aa  interesting  little  book  called  Mieiions  in  Hindiutan,  by  the  late  BeTerendJ.  K. 
QsnpbsU,  page  ISO.  .       *  forty-five  boaiden  and  800  di^-eoholars. 
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afltabliflhed  in  tbe  year  1838.  For  a  long  time  the  arerage  number  of  orphans 
was  not  more  than  20  ;  now  there  are  50.  In  the  year  1863,  Mrs.  Calderwood, 
the  wife  of  the  present  Missionary,  set  up  a  girls'  school,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  three,  with  an  attoidance  of  from  60  to  70  pupils.  In  1849,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Native  Church  were  only  eight ;  there  are  now  25  or  29,  and  the 
whole  Native  Christian  community  numbers  302  souls.  The  Mission  premises 
are  commodious,  and  include  an  excellent  church,  with  an  average  congregation 
of  100.  In  1871-72,  four  converts  were  gained,  and  the  Reverend  A.  P.  Kelso, 
while  acting  for  Mr.  Calderwood,  lately  introduced  an  excellent  practice  of 
sending  some  of  the  orphans  to  R^rki,  and  apprenticing  them  to  tbe  work- 
diops  there  for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades.  The  S.  P.  G.  F.  P.  Mission 
commenced  operations  at  Rurki  in  1862,  and  has  continued  them  with  varying 
saccess  up  to  the  present  time.  Tbe  school  has  done  much  for  the  town  and 
Beighbourhood ;  and  in  1872  the  Reverend  J.  Gavin,  Chaplain  of  Rarki,  who 
manages  the  institution  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  pastor,  baptized  six 
oonverts  from  Hinduism.  There  is  no  native  charitable  or  literaiy  association 
in  the  district. 

There  are  no  dialects  pecnliar  to  the  district  which  demand  special  attention. 
The  inhabitants  generally  speak  remarkably  good 
Urdu,  a  language  with  which  even  most  of  the  pea* 
santry  are  fairly  acquainted,  and  speak  with  a  degree  of  purity  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Mahammadans.  Tbe  Banj&ras 
and  S&nsis,  who  are  professional  thieves,  have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  bat  that 
cannot  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  district. 

Education  in  this  district  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  first  or  Meerut  Circle,  in  concert  with  the  local 
committee,  of  which  the  Magistrate  is  president.  The 
zila  school  was  opened  in  1867,  and  has  a  boarding-honse  attadied  for  the 
accommodation  of  boys  from  the  interior  of  the  district.  The  tahsfli  schools 
were  opened  in  1851-54,  the  halkahbandi  village  schools  in  I860,  and  the 
female  schools  in  1866.  The  aided  schools  are  under  the  management  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  already  noticed.  The  towns  of  Deoband 
and  Sah&ranpur  are  noted  for  their  large  Arabic  and  Persian  schools,  which 
are  included  under  the  head  ^^  indigenous.''  In  1850  these  schools  numbered 
133,  with  1,367  pupils,  and  32  of  them  had  then  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  ten  yean.  The  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  schools  at  tbe  same  time  numbered 
90,  with  1,386  pupds,  and  of  these  35  had  been  in  existence  more  than  tea 
years.  The  number  of  male  children  under  instruction  in  1650  was  2,733, 
or  5*9  per  cent,  of  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen.  The  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  in  1871-72  was  7,934,  or  6*2  per  cent,  of  those 
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between  the  same  ages.    The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  1860-61 
and  1871-72 :— 
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1,862 

.M 

2,601 

6     0 

♦•• 

18,899 

Total 

399 

5,689 

16,690 

381 

4,886 

8,488 

81 

6,001 

••• 

.^ 

86,746 

In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  statistics  of  education  amongst 
EdncatioDAl  ttatiatica    ^^  people  generally.     ThoQgh  confessedly  imperfect, 
—    e  oenaofl.  ^j^^  results  may  be  received  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 

state  of  education  in  the  district.    The  statement  given  below  shows  the  number 
of  Hindus,  Christians  and  Musalmans  of  each  sex  at  diflFerent  ages,  and  tiie  • 
number  who  can  read  and  write  (literate),  with  the  percentage  of  the  same  to 
the  total  population  of  the  same  religion,  sex  and  age. 


HlNDt^B. 

Musa.lmXns. 

Chbistiaks. 

Atalu. 

Female; 

MoUm. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

Ag«. 

M 

a 

1 

1 

0-4 
1-4 
2*1 

i 

1 

6 

1 

i 

1 

208 
230 
905 

1 

a 
I 

1 

'»3 

i 

a 

3 

64 

82 
96 

2 
1 

a 

2 
2b 
65 

a 

62 

26 
65 

I 

1  to  12  jemra, 

12  to  90   „.^ 
AboTO  20  „  •- 

117.786 

66.410 

161,848 

637 

796 

8,44. 

90.890 
40.475 
137,06^ 

62,46S 
23,471 
79,093 

0-3 
0-9 
12 

43,844 
19.978 
66,871 

§ 
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b'  schoo 

Is  mns 
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ive  been 

al 

3le  to 
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oftl 

leir 

pup 

Qs  ^ 

nth 

the  elements  of  primary  education  during  these  years,  so  that  in  regard  to 
female  education  the  returns  are  evidently  very  imperfect  The  total  number 
of  males  recorded  as  able  to  read  and  write  is  6,211,  or  less  than  the  number 
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under  instruction  in  the  previous  year.  We  may,  however,  gather  that  there 
is  great  room  for  the  increase  of  schools,  and  that  the  activity  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education  during  Sir  William  Muir's  administration  was  directed  towards 
supplying  a  want  which  was  really  felt.  Even  if  we  double  the  number 
of  persons  returned  as  literate  in  the  district,  still  this  will  only  give  seven 
in  every  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  native  lithographic  press  in  the 
district,  and  one  English  press,  at  the  Thomason  College. 

The  Post-office  statistics  for  three  years  in  the  last 
decade  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Post-oflBce. 


\ 

Becetpts. 

Char  get. 

Year. 

a 

s 

1 

g    . 

1 

s. 
1 

c 

Ol 

s 
,2 

9f 

II 

a 
11 

1 

a 

1 

1 

i 

Z-sa 

n 

M  00 

&| 

5 

1 

4  . 

II 

Is 

i 

s 

09 

1 

1861-62, 

106 

•.* 

100 

6,398 

6,676 

12,179 

4,209 

9.139 

56 

26 

18,428 

1865-66, 

98 

•— 

••• 

8.189 

10,009 

18,296 

6,240 

2,895 

10,065 

... 

106 

18,296 

1870-71, 

1,631 

••• 

11,179 

21,890 

11,286 

46.886 

i:.698 

9,171 

20,887 

4^68 

178 

45,886 

In  addition  to  the  above,  receipts  in  1860-61  from  staging  bungalows  amounted 
to  Bs.  2,362,  and  the  expenditure  to  Bs.  1,113;  the  receipts  for  service  postage 
to  Rs.  14,376,  and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  making  a  total  receipts 
of  Rs.  28,917.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers, 
parcels  and  books  received  and  despatched  during  1861-62,  1865-66,  and 
1870-71:- 


1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

S 

uS 

t 

s. 

^ 

1 

120,888 

7.121 

1 

• 

1 

9t 
00 

4 

• 

1 

1 

s 

1 

• 

OQ 

Beceived  ... 

914 

738 

167,881 

10,111 

1,956 

1,273 

278,464 

14.430 

2.117 

5.076 

Despatched-, 

U7,636 

1,826 

1,673 

200 

142,211 

2,269 

1,926 

899 

196,619 

3,741 

697 

878 

There  are  twelve  Imperial  Post-offices  in  the  district,  viz.y  Saharanpur, 
Ambahta,  Bahat,  Deoband,  Gangoh,  HardwAr,  JawAl&pur,  Manglaur,  Nakur, 
Bampur,  Burki  and  Sarsawa ;  and  twelve  District  Post-offices,  tnz.,  Badgaon, 
Chilkana,  Fatehpur,  Landhaura,  Lakhnauti,  Mohand,  Muzaffarabad,  Ndgal, 
K&nauta,  Raipur,  Sultanpijr  and  Titraun  or  Titron. 
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There  is  but  one  jail  in  the  district,  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  follow  :-^ 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  in  1850  was 
406,  in  1860  was  131,  and  in  1870  was  216;  the  ratio 
per  cent,  of  this  average  number  to  the  population,  as  shown'  in  the  census  of 
1865  (866,483),  was  in  1850,  -047  ;  in  1860,  -015  ;  in  1870,  -025.  The  number 
of  prisoners  admitted  in  I860  was  1,251  and  1870  was  785,  of  whom  15  were 
females.  The  number  of  persons  discharged  in  1870  was  493.  In  1870  there 
were  444  admissionsintohospital,giving  a  ratio  of  admissions  to  average  strength 
of  205*55.  Of  these  31  died,  or  14*35  of  the  total  strength.  The  cost  pe.r 
prisoner  per  annum  in  1870  was  for  rations  Rs.  17-0-3;  clothing  Rs.  2-1-8; 
fixed  establishment  Rs.  11-15-8  ;  contingent  guards  Rs.-  5-12-0;  police  guards, 
Rs.  2-6-10;  and  additions  and  repairs  Rs.  6-6-10,  or  a  total  of  Rs.  46-3-9.  The 
total  manufactures  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Rs.  1,539,  and  the  aver- 
age earning  of  each  prisoner  to  Rs.  7-1-11.  In  1870  the  Muhammadan  pri- 
spners  numbered  231,  and  the  Hindus  447.  There  were  four  prisoners  under  16 
years  of  age,  494  between  16  and  40,.  147  between  40  and  60,  and  38  above 
60.  The  oooupations  of  the  majority  of  the  male  prisoners  were  -  agriculturists, 
225,  labourers,  273,  and  shop-keepers,  38. 

The  chaukid&rs  or  village  watchmen  numbered  1,624  in  1873,  or  one  to 
each  447  inhabitants.  They  have  recently  been  reorganised  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Act  XVI.  of  1873,  and  their  cost  is  now 
defrayed  from  the  municipal  cesses  at  about  the  rate 
of  R3.  3  a  month  for  each  man.  This,  with  the  re-allocation  of  the  regular 
police,  leaves  little  to  be*  done  for  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  district.  The 
regular  police  during  1873  numbered  843  men  of  all  grades,  costing  Rs.  95,372 
per  annum,  of  which  Ra.  71,390  were  chargeable  to  the  Provincial  Revenue. 
The  proportion  of  pdice  to  area  is  one  to  2  64  square  miles,  and  to  the  total 
population  is  one  to  every  1,048  inhabitants.  The  following  table  shows  the 
statistics  of  crime  for  several  years,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  police  have  dealt 
with  cases  cognizable  by  them  : — 


Police. 
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11 
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1872... 
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In  the  more  heinous  oflfences  the  police  have  been  successful  in  their  convic- 
tions, but  in  petty  burglaries  and  thefts,  especially  cattle  thefts,  ihe  returns  for 
the  last  ten  years  show  some  inability  to  grapple  with  these  offences  on 
the  part  of  the  police  that  contrasts  unfavourably  with  other  districts.  Un- 
doubtedly the  presence  of  a  large  Giijar  community,  whose  profession  is  cattle 
lifting,  has  much  to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs.  The  scarcity  of  1868-69  led 
to  some  increase  in  the  number  of  petty  offences  during  its  prevalence,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  little  abnormal  in  the  crime  calendar  of  this  district.  There 
are  first-class  police-stations  at  Sah&ranpur,  Gangoh,  Roorkee,  Fatehpur, 
Jaw&lApur,  Deoband,  and  R&mpur ;  second-class  stations  at  Nakur,  Bahat,  Chil- 
k4na,  and  Manglaur  ;  and  third-class  stations  at  Sarsdwa,  Nagal,  Mohand,  Sul- 
taupur,  Kun&ri,  Badgaon,  Ndnauta,  Bhagw&npur,  Muzaffarabad,  Mirzapur, 
Basi,  and  Dausni.  There  are  also  outposts  at  Qigalhera,  Mand&oli,  Phandpuri 
(Bahminpur),  M&n  Singh  ke  Tdnda,  Kankhal,  and  Hardw&r. 

As  early  as  1853  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  killing  female 
infants  amongst  the  Rajput  tribes  attracted  the  atten- 

Infanticide.  tion  of  the  authorities  in  this  district.    Mr.  Craigie,the 

Magistrate,  set  inquiries  on  foot ;  but  as  the  Tahsildars  reported  that  the  practice 
had  died  out,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1862,  the  Inspector-Qeueral 
of  Police  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  rules  for  repression  which  had  been 
found  so  successful  in  Agra  and  Mainpuri,  and  these  were  introduced  with  some 
success  into  171  villages  amongst  the  Gdjar,  Rajput  and  the  Kdlik&nthawala 
(those  wearing  a  black  necklace)  Jdts.  One  result  of  the  inquiries  that  were 
now  set  on  foot  was  the  discovery  that  the  Jats  were  not  so  universally  guilty  as 
had  been  supposed.  A  regular  census  of  the  suspected  clans  was  then  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  provisions  of  Act  VIII.  of  1870  were  enforced  against  the  Pundir 
Rajputsin  64  villages,  other  Rajpiits  in  17,  Gujars  in  136,  Jats  in  18,  Tagas  in 
six  and  Kolls  in  one  village.  Five  of  these  callages  recur  twice,  so  that  the  true 
number  of  villages  proclaimed  in  1871-72  is  2S7.  The  special  census  of  the 
same  year  gave  a  total  population  of  52,375  souls,  of  whom  ll,t21  were  boys 
and  5,222  were  girls,  the  percentage  of  girls  to  children  being  only  36'8.  The 
percentage  varied  from  23  amongst  the  six  villages  of  the  Tagas  to  31*8 
amongst  the  Gujars.  The  returns  of  1872-78  show  239  villages  on  the  pro- 
claimed list,  inhabited  by  52,996  souls.  The  births  during  the  year  were  1,328 
boys  and  1,273  girls,  or  50  per  mille  of  the  total  population.  The  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year  recorded  during  the  same  period  showed  252  boys  and 
235  girls.  The  rules  drawn  up  under  the  Infanticide  Act  were  carefully  worked, 
with  the  result  of  the  conviction  of  49  persons  for  evasion,  whilst  118  inquests 
were  held,  and  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  the  bodies  of  21  infants. 
In  1873  the  standard  of  exemption  was  lowered  to  35  per  cent.  x>f  female 
children  in  a  village  instead  of  40  per  oent.  as  before,  and  the  result  of  the 
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revision  of  the  records  in  aooordanoe  with  these  orders  was  foand  to  give  118 
Gujar,  50  Pundir  (Rajputs),  12  Rajput  of  other  tribes,  19  Taga,  26  Jat,  10 
KoU,  and  2  Musalmin  villages.  In  June,  1 873, 44  villages  were  added  to  the  list, 
giving  a  total  of  277,  with  a  population  of  51,838  souls,  of  whom  21,604  were  male 
adults,  13,420  were  women;  there  were  11,396  boys  and  only  5,418  girls,  or  32*2 
per  cent  of  the  minor  population.  These  figures  show  conclusively  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  some  active  interference  on  the  part  of  Qovernment.  The  cost 
of  the  extra  establishment  employed  is  defrayed  by  a  cess  on  the  2,000  "  blood- 
red  and  suspected"  families  of  one  rupee  a  year,  whilst  6,302  families  pay  one- 
half  that  amount.  The  cess  yields  Rs.  5,151  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  Rs.  3,960. 

As  a  rule,  the  soil  is  owned  by  the  village  communities;  the  old  assignees  of 
the  Government  revenue  and  talukad&rs  have  disap- 
peared. Besides  the  money-lenders,  there  are  hardly 
any  men  of  note  amongst  the  proprietary  body  at  present  existing.  As 
Mr.  Wynne  says,  "  the  list  begins  and  ends  with  Raja  Raghubir  Singh  of  Land- 
haara,  the  Messrs.  Powell,  and  Hamullah  Kh&n  of  Kail&spur."  Some  account 
of  the  families  which  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  district  follows, 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  the  Landhaura  Gujars  and  the  Ambahta  Shaikhs, 
none  of  them  claim  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Pirz&dahs  of  Bahat  claim  descent  from  the  famous  saint  Bah&addin  Zak- 
^   ,^  ^  ariyd  of  Multan,  mentioned  by  Firishta.     Their  ances- 

tor,  Shih  Abdullah,  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Bahat  in 
the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  from  whoai  he  received  several  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood free  of  revenue,  for  charitable  purposes.  A  religious  assembly  (ura) 
is  held  annually  in  honour  of  this  personage.  Atone  time  the  Pirzddahs  poss- 
essed considerable  estates  as  farmers,  but  for  many  years  they  have  had  barely 
suflBcient  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  respectability.  At  present  the  leading 
man  amongst  them  appears  to  be  Sh&h  Ghuldm  Abbds.  Some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Shaikh  Abddl  Kaddus  mentioned  in  the  historical  sketch  linger  in 
poverty  at  Gangoh. 

He  Ambahta  PirzAdahs,  descended  from  Sh&h  Abul  M&ali,  also  mentioned 
hereafter,  are  tolerably  well-to-do.  They  possess  twenty-two  villages  free 
of  revenue,  except  some  patches  of  resumed  land.  Their  lands  yield,  in  cash 
alone,  a  rental  of  Rs.  7, 152  per  annum,  but  they  are  much  in  debt.  Their  principal 
men  are  Shdh  All  Ahmad,  son  of  Shdh  S&bir  Baksh,  and  Sh&h  Muhammad  Kutb- 
Tid-din,  son  of  Shih  Ghul4m  Sharf.  The  Shaikhs  of  Rajiipur  are  a  community 
that  once  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  district.  They  also  claim 
descent  jBrom  a  famous  Musalmdn  saint.  Shaikh  R4ju,  the  founder  of  the  town* 
.  One  of  his  descendants,  named  Shaikh  Ealan,  is  celebrated  in  the  fiscal  history 
of  the  district  as  an  enterprising  farmer,  whose  operations  were  conducted  on 
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SO  extensive  a   scale  as  to  necessitate  the  interference^  of  higher  authority. 

His  grandsons  are  now  in  a  condition  barely  removed  from  poverty. 

In   the  Naw&bganj  fort  at  Sah&ranpur,  the  same  bailt  by  Raja  Indargir 

_  Goshain,  lives  an  extraordinary  character,  named  Na- 

Naw&bShaiatahKh&a.  \  .  u  iruA  i.         L  u       j         j 

wab  Shaistah  Khan,   who  seldom  goes  abroad,  and 

spends  his  time  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  or,  as  some  say,  alchymy,  his  object 
being  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  of  which  he  is  indeed  sadly  in 
need,  although  the  grandson  of  one  of  Perron's  JdglrddrSy  and  a  relative  of  the 
Naw&b  of  Jhajhar,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  hanged  in  the  mutiny. 
When  the  jdgir  of  Jhajhar  was  confiscated,  Shaistah  Kh&n  and  other  loyal 
members  of  the  family  were  allowed  a  small  pension,  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  live  upon ;  and  a  journey  to  London,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  against  the  decision  of  Government,  involved  him  deeply  in  debt. 
He  returned  thence  to  end  his  days  in  poverty  at  the  residence  which  his 
grandfather  once  occupied  as  commandant  of  Sah&ranpur  under  General  Perron. 

Amongst  the  old  Musalm&n  talukas  broken  up  since  the  British  occupation 
of  the  district,  were  the  jaedida  of  Nijabat  Ali  Kh&n^  and  Mandal  Fath&n  in 
1806,  and  the  mukarari  of  Murtaza  Khan,  consisting  of  thirty-one  villages 
known  as  Taluka  Patehar  in  1813-14. 

The  Turkm&n  colony  at  Lakbnauti,  all  true  Shiahs,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  detachment  from  Babar's  army.  In  later  days  their  chief  obtained 
irH  I  possession  of  Tappa  Kaini,  comprising  twenty-one  vil- 
lages near  Oangoh.  This  taluka  was  broken  up  in 
1809,  on  the  death  of  the  last  acknowledged  chieftain,  Bahrmand  Ali  Kh4n,  who 
left  no  male  issue,  and  whose  surviving  relatives  are  now  in  a  state  of  miserable 
poverty.  A  colony  of  Afghans,  under  !&Iuhammad  Anwar  Khan,  settled  at 
Patehar  in  Parganah  Sult&npur,  during  the  Bohilla  supremacy,  and  obtained  an 
estate,  which  ultimately  came  to  include  thirty-four  villages.  The  estate  was 
resumed  in  1814,  and  Ali  Ahmad  Kh&n,  the  present  head  of  the  family,  is 
now  a  tahsilddr.     Pitambar  Singh,  Bana  of  Jusmor,  the  titular  head  of  the 

Tbe  Pandir  Bajaof  Jus-     Pnndir  clan  of  Rajputs,  manages  to  subsist  at  the  vil- 
^^^'  lage  of  Jusmor  in  the  north  of  the  Baotala.     The  his- 

tory of  his  childhood  is  a  tale  of  rascality  and  spoliation,  for  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  infancy,  and  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  once  a  fine  estate,  oompris- 
ing  villages  in  the  Dun  as  well  as  in  this  district,  was  nearly  all  frittered  away 
by  dishonest  agents.     He,  too,  has  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  allowance. 

On  the  high  land  overlooking  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Solani  river,  about  nine 

BaoB  of  Sakraada  and  miles  north-west  of  Rdrki,  stands  Sakrauda,  once  a 
^^®"*  stronghold  of  the  Musalm&n  Pundirs  who  bear  the 

1  See  rabieqaently^  under  fiscal  history.  *  Comprising  Bahat,  Jahangfrabad,  Maxaf- 

f  arabad  and  Sari&wa. 
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title  of  Rao.  Under  the  Bohilla  Qovernment,  in  the  time  of  Z&bita  Ehan,  the 
Sakranda  Raos  had  safficient  influence  to  have  the  lands  occupied  by  them 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  parganah  of  Jaurdsi  under  the  name  of  Tappa 
Sakrauda.  This  tappa  at  the  settlement  in  1839  was  found  to  consist  of 
fifty-five  villages,  of  which  only  eighteen  were  cultivated.  The  remainder  was 
'  measured  ofl  with  the  large  tract  included  in  the  K&osrao  and  Kheri  jungles. 
Mr.  Thornton  settled  sixteen  of  the  cultivated  villages  with  the  zamindfirs,  to 
whom  an  allowance  often  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue  was  allotted,  whilst  the 
malguz&rs  obtained  a  hereditary  and  transferable  right  in  their  villages.^  Rao 
Muhammad  Ali  Kh&n  is  now  the  leading  man  of  the  community.  The  Eheri 
tappa  had  a  similar  origin,  and  was  owned  by  the  Raos  of  that  place.  It  con- 
tained thirty-nine  villages  at  the  settlement  in  1839,  of  which  only  nine  were 
cultivated,  and  of  these  Kheri  and  Alawalpur  are  situated  on  a  high  isolated 
piece  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  khddir^  and  the  remaining  villagps  lie  within 
the  khddir.  In  the  early  settlements  the  entire  tappa  was  considered  one  estate, 
and  assessed  at  a  very  moderate  land-revenue.  At  the  fourth  settlement  an 
enhancement  took  place,  and  B&bar  Kh&n,  the  surety  for  the  payment  of  the 
revenue,  was  admitted  as  m&lguzar  in  the  following  year.  In  1820-21  the 
zamindars  recovered  their  possession,  and  a  settlement  for  ten  years  was  made 
with  them  from  1830-31,  after  a  division  was  made  into  four  pattis.  Mr. 
Thornton  broke  up  the  tappa  by  distributing  the  assessment  separately  over 
each  of  the  teik  villages  that  he  found  possessed  of  cultivated  lands,  and  by 
including  the  remainder  in  the  waste  tract  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 
(See  Wastes.) 

Raja  R&mdayil  Singh,  the  Gujar  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate  held  at  a  fixed 
The  Landhaora  muka-    rev^ue  (mukarari)^  was  the  most  important  personage 
''^'  in  the  district  at  the  conquest,  and  since,  he  and  his 

family  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
Sah&ranpur  District,  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  family  and  their  possessions 
will  not  be  out  of  place.*  The  Landhaura  family  trace  their  origin  to  one 
Chaudhri  Manohar  Singh  of  the  Kh6bar^o«  of  Giijars,  who  received  in  1173 
hijri  (1759  A.D.)  from  Najib  Kh4n,  Rohilla,  the  grant  of  some  505  villages  and 
31  hamlets  oh  a  fixed  revenue.  The  Rohilla  leader  was  at  (hat  time  engaged 
in  consolidating  his  acquisitions  in  the  Upper  Duab,  and  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  head  of  this  great  sub-division  of 
the  Giijar  clan.  Manohar  Singh  was  succeeded  by  L41  Kunwar,  and  he  by 
Budh  Singh,  Mohar  Singh  aud  Raja  Ramdayil,  the  last  of  whom  was  found  in 
possession  of  794  villages  and  36  hamlets  at  the  British  occupation  in  1803, 

1  Set.  Rep.  I,  86-91.  »  Mr.  Thornton's  report  of  1889, 1,  Set.  Rep.  98  ;  Sel.  Rer.  Rec 

K.-W.  y,,  806,  and  the  Board's  Records  passim  are  the  principal  authorities.    This  historj  is  also 
useful  in  thowing  how  oar  statesmen  got  rid  of  troablesome  mushroom-poteDtates. 
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representing  the  gradual  acquisitions  of  himself  and  his  predecessors  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Bohilla  and  Marhatta  Governments.  The  Raja  then  paid 
a  fixed  annual  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,11,597,  which  was  confirmed  to  him 
for  life.^  A  list  of  his  villages  was  obtained  from  him  in  1810  A,D.,  which 
showed  in  the  column  for  proprietors  the  Raja's  own  name  as  proprietor  of  496 
villages  and  31  hamlets  ;  the  names  of  other  persons  as  proprietors  of  35  villages 
and  five  hamlets ;  and  in  the  remaining  260  villages  this  column  was  left  blank, 
and  the  villages  were  therefore  known  as  ^  khdnaHdlV  The  estate  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  Muzafiarnagar 
District.  Raja  R&mday&l  died  on  the  29th  March,  1813,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  year  1812-13  was  collected  direct  from  the  cultivators.  The  arrangement 
made  with  the  Raja  was  only  for  his  life,  and  the  estate  then  came  under  a 
regular  settlement.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Assistant  Collector,  was  despatched 
from  Meerut  to  make  such  inquiries  on  the  spot  as  were  considered  necessary. 
He  found  that  tho  estate  comprised  827  villages  and  36  hamlets,  in  which  the 
Raja's  heirs  claimed  596  villages  and  all  the  hamlets  as  theirs  by  right  as  pro- 
prietors, and  put  forward  two  farmdnsy  one  by  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  and  the 
other  by  the  Emperor  Jah&n  Shah,  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain found  that  these  farmdns  were  forgeries  ;  but  that  the  Raja  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  in  possession  of  the  505  villages  and  31  hamlets  entered  in 
the  lease  granted  by  Najib  Khdn,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  concluded  engagements  for  these  villages  with 
Settlement  oQ  Him-    ^®  Raja's  heirs,  but  only  as  occupants  claiming   the 
day&l'fl  death.  proprietary  right,  leaving  it  to  some  future  period  to 

settle  the  question  between  them  and  those  in  the  villages  who  claimed  the 
same  rights.  In  those  cases  where  the  Raja's  heir$  acknowledged  the  proprie- 
tary right  to  be  vested  in  others,  the  villzage  amind&rs  were  ascertained,  and 
the  settlement  was  made  with  them.  The  grounds  of  this  temporary  postpone- 
ment of  the  complete  settlement  of  the  estates  were  apparently  a  feeling  of 
consideration  for  the  family  of  R&mday&l,  both  on  account  of  the  great  altera- 
tion that  must  in  any  case  take  place  in  their  circumstances,  and  also  because 
the  deceased  Raja  had  always  exerted  himself  to  support  the  measures  of 
Government.  In  many  of  the  villages  settled  with  the  Raja's  heirs,  daimi^its 
appeared,  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  possessors  of  the  proprietary  right ; 
but  still  their  position  was  ignored  for  the  time  being,  on  the  plea  that  the  Raja 
had  asserted  his  claim  to  the  proprietary  title  in  all  these  villages  by  the  list  he 
furnished  in  1810  A.  D.,  and  had  held  the  fiscal  management  of  them  for  a 
very  long  period.  It  was,  moreover,  considered  to  be  more  expedient  that  the 
claims  in  the  entire  estate  should  be  investigated  and  decided  upon  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

1  Board'i  Bee.,  October,  1, 1804,  September,  80, 1S06. 
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Amongst  iihe  505  villages  and  31  hamlets  taken  to  form  the  Landhanra  estate 
Sub-d!vision8  of   the   1^  1815,  were  five   small  talukas  which  the  Raja  had 
mukaroru  made  over  to  a  similar  number  of  distant  relatives. 

This  distribution  was  confirmed  by  the  Raja's  heirs.  Kunwar  Siw&i  Singh,  the 
eldest  son  of  Raja  R4mday41  had  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  widow,  Rani 
fiada  Kunwar,  and  a  son,  Badan  Singh,  by  another  wife.  Disputes  arose 
between  these  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  r«^maining  villages,  which,  at  length, 
were  settled  by  the  intervention  of  Nain  Singh  as  arbitrator,  who  assigned 
taluka  Thitki  to  Ehash41  Singh,  the  second  son,  under  charge  of  his  mother, 
BixA  Dhan  Kunwar,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  villages  were  divided  into  two 
talukas,  and  given  over  to  R&nl  Sada  Kunwar  and  Badan  Singh  respectively. 
The  subsequent  fiscal  history  of  these  talukas  will  best  be  told  from  Mr.  E. 
Thomton^s  accurate  and  careful  report. 

Taluka  Thitki,  held  by  Khush&l  Singh,  consisted  of  239  villages,  17  biswas 
and  11  hamlets.     The  R&ni  entered  into  engagements  for  the  entire  estate,  at  a 
_  revenue  for  1221  fasli  (1813-14  A.  D.)  amounting  to 

Rs.  1,90,475,  widi  a  progressive  increase  for  the  remain- 
^^g  7^^  of  the  settlement.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  made  this  assessment,  consi- 
dered that  it  would  leave  the  R4ni  a  net  profit  of  Rs.  16,000  a  year ;  but  though 
this  was  the  proportion  of  the  gross  assets  allowed  by  the  regulations,  he  con- 
ridered   it  insufficient  to  maintain  the  rank  and  situation  of  the  family,  and 
he  estimated  the  profits  derivable  from  15^  villages  held  free  of  revenue  at 
Rs.  15,000,  and  further  recorded  that  the  R&ni  possessed  a  large  sum  in  money 
and  Grovemment  securities.     In  November,  1817,  Government  directed  the 
relinquishment  of  the  progressive  increase  to  the  revenue,  and  the  deduction 
of  one-eleventh  from  the  initial  assessment,  thus  leaving  the  annual  charges  at 
Rs.  1,73,405.     In  November,  1820,  the  Government  farther  permitted  KhushAl 
Singh  to  continue  to  hold  the  15^  revenue-free  villages  on  the  same  terms' 
ae  a  mark  of  favour.    The  next  settlement  was  made  for  sewn  years,  1226  to 
1232  fasli  (1818-19  to  1824-5  A.  D.),  and  was  accepted  by  the  R&ni  Dhan  Kun- 
war on  behalf  of  her  son  at  the  land  revenue  of  1225  fasliy  the  last  year  of  the 
previous  settlement.    She  subsequently  refused  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and' 
tfie  Collector  was  directed  to  form  a  village  settlement.     Scarcely  had  this 
been  done  when  the  R&ni  again  applied  to  be  admitted  to  settlement.     Mr. 
Boss,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  was  then  (1822)  on  tour 
in  the  district,  and  finding  that  the  SLknl  had,  in  the  interval  between  the 
settlement  with  herself  and  that  with  the  village  zamind&rs,  successfrdly  used 
her  influence  to  cause  a  decrease  of  cultivation,  and  compel  a  reduction  of 
revenue,  he  considered  that  whilst  she  had,  by  her  own  act,  foregone  the  posi- 
tion to  which  she  had  originally  no  clear  right,  it  was  also  in  every  point  of 
view  desirable  that  the  settlement  should  be  made  with  the  village  occupants,' 
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"who  at  the  same  time  asserted  themselyes  to  be  proprietors.  He  proposed,  bow- 
ever,  that  as  it  had  not  jet  been  decided  that  Khnsh&l  Singh  had  not  any 
right  in  the  villages,  a  sum  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  actual  coUeotions  should  be 
allowed  him  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  15^  villages  whioh  he  then 
enjoyed  free  of  revenue. 

The  sanction  of  Government  to  these  arrangements  was  oommnnicated  to 
the  Board  in  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie's  letter  of  the  18th  July,  1822,  but  it  was 
also  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  five  per  oent.  allowance  on  the  colleotions 
made  to  the  young  Raja  Khush&l  Singh,  and  his  mother  the  B&ni.Dhan  Eunwar, 
was  not  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  and  that  theoircumstances  of  the  family 
were  among  the  considerations  which  induced  Government  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  The  error  that  would  have  been  committed  had  the  taluka  of  Thitki 
again  been  subjected  to  the  R&ni  was  strongly  insisted  on.  Subsequently 
the  proprietary  right  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  village  zamiudars,  and 
not  to  the  mukarariddr ;  the  allowance  was,  however,  continued  to  Khush&l  Singh 
np  to  his  death.  On  the  death  of  Et&ni  Dhan  Eunwar,  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  allowance  to  L&d  Kunwar,  widow  of  Ehnsh&l  Singh,  was  again 
brought  foiward,  when  it  was  mled^  that  the  allowance  was  a  personal  stipend 
which  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  grantee.  The  revenue-free  villages,  however, 
still  remained,  and  were  continued  to  L4d  Kunwar  for  her  life.^  On  her  death 
the  proprietary  titles  were  investigated,  and  settlements  were  made  with  the 
village  zamind&rs. 

Taluka  Jabarheri  fell  to  BAni  Sadd  Kunwar,  and  oonsisted  of  49  villages 
and  three  biswas.     She  refused  to  agree  to  the  land  revenue  on  eleven  villages, 
but  accepted  the  remainder,  of  which  the  assessment  amounted  to  Bs.  26,578, 
•  with  a  progressive  enhancement.  As  in  Thitki,  the  pro- 

gressive enhancement  was  relinquished,  and  a  deduction 
of  one-eleventh  made  from  the  revenue  by  Government  in  1817,  leaving  the 
assessment  at  Bs.  24,162.    The  second  settlement  for  seven  years  was  made  by 
Mr.  Moore  with  the  B4ni  on  the  assessment  of  the  last  year  of  the  expired  set- 
tlement 1225  Jaali  or  (1817-18,  A.D.).    In  1822,  Mr.  Boss  proposed  this 
arrangement  for  confirmation,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  Bani  had  been  found 
to  possess  a  right  in  the  villages,  but  because,  whilstfew  of  the  village  head-men 
had  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  being  continued  nnder  her  and  she  had  regularly 
discharged  the  revenue,  no  sufficient  ground  was  found  to  exist  for  taking 
the  fiscal  management  out  of  her  hands.     Government  sanctioned  Mr.  Boss's 
proposals,  but  at  the  same  time  explained  the  provisions  of  Regulation  YIL 
of  1822,  and  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  at  once  commencing  the  detailed 
settlement  of  the  taluka ;  the  object  being  the  ascertainment  and  record  of 

^  Board,  18th  ^ofember,  ltf36,  21U  *  Goreniment  to  CoxomiMloDer  of  Delhi,  Septem- 

ber lat,  18S9.  / 
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the  natare  of  the  rightfl  of  the  persons  admitted  to  settlement  nnder  the 
daim  of  being  proprietors  of  the  individual  villages  od  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Baja  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Ross  had  simplj  stated  the 
position  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  without  detailing  the  circnmstances 
"which  had  brought  them  to  this  position.  On  this  vague  statement  the  Govern- 
ment were  led  to  imagine,  from  the  presence  of  acknowledged  village  proprie- 
tors side  by  side  with  a  settlement  made  with  the  late  Baja's  heirs,  that  there 
might  be  a  tenure  of  tbe  nature  of  a  talukaddri  existing  in  the  estate.  It  was 
to  dear  up  this  question,  and  settle  all  existing  rights,  that  Mr.  Thornton, 
in  1836,  undertook  the  examination  of  the  settlements  of  these  talukas  noticed 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Turner  n^ade  the  settlement  nnder  Regulation  YII.  of  1822,  and  assessed 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  24,000  on  the  taluka,  which  took  effect  from  1 241  fasli  (1833-34 
A»  D.).  An  arrangement  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  balances  that  had 
accrued,  but  these  were  remitted  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Turner  had  recorded  the  B&ni's  inability  to  undertake  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  taluka,  and  had  prevailed  on  her  and  R&nf  Dhan  Kunwar  of  Thitki, 
who  had  previously  been  on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  to  come  to  the 
following  arrangement : — R&ni  Dhan  Kunwar  was  to  be  jointly  responsible 
with  R&nf  Sad&  Kunwar  for  the  Government  revenue,  and  to  take  half  the  net 
profits  that  should  remain.  '^  From  the  gross  profits,  Rfini  Dhan  Kunwar  was 
to  deduct  the  usual  percentage  for  standing  security  for  the  moiety  of  revenue 
due  firom  the  other.  She  was  to  advance  the  instalments  as  they  became  due, 
and  deduct  the  interest  due  on  this  account;  and  she  was  to  repay  herself  for 
the  expenses  of  collection, — the  actual  management  being  to  vest  in  her.  After 
&e  death  of  B&ni  Dhan  Kunwar,  her  heirs  Rani  L&d  Kunwar,  &c.,  took  her 
responsibilities  and  engagements.  R&ni  Sad&  Kunwar  was  thus  free  from 
keeping  up  any  establishment  for  the  management  of  the  taluka,  but  of  course 
her  profits  from  it  were  as  small  as  her  partners  might  choose  to  make  them, 
still  she  gained  by  the  reconciliation  with  the  other  party,  for  though  she 
became  dependent  on  their  bounty,  they  treated  her  well ;  and  besides  the 
resources  above  mentioned,*  they  still  had  a  large  hoard  of  Raja  R&mday&I 
Singh's  accumulations  stored  in  their  house  at  Landhaura. 

^  The  settlement  proceedings  for  this  taluka  were  sent  to  Mr.  Thornton  for 
levision,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  settlements  of  tbe  estates  comprised  in 
the  Deoband  Tahsfld&ri.  The  right  of  the  R&ni  had  not  been  investigated,  and 
liie  amount  of  her  demand  on  the  communities  had  not  been  limited,  nor  even  had 
her  actual  demand  been  recorded.  Soon  after  Mr.  Qrant  joined  the  district 
as  Officiating  Collector,  the  complaints  of  the  village  communities  led  him  to 
call  on  their  representatives  for  a  list  of  their  rentals.  In  his  letters  of  the  4th 
and  11th  April,  1885,  he  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  a  settlement  with  the 
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villftge  comoiimities,  as  did  Mr,  Lewis  in  kis  report  of  the  9di  Janimrj,  1836.  '' 
Lai^  balfunees  bad  aocnied  for  some  years,  and  at  length  the  Board  of  Bev^iQ* . 
directed  the  CoUeotor  to  take  the  management  of  the  taluka  into  his  own  handa. 
It  was  found  that  most  of  the  viUages  had  been  sublet  to  the  village  oom- 
maniiies,  and  by  ooUecting  according  to  these  leases  for  the  years  1235*38  fasli 
("1827*28  to  1830-31  A,D.)9  there  was  realized  in  excess  of  the  revenue  a  sum 
of  B3.  4,122.    The  examination  of  the  rights  in  the  taluka  was  made  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  found  it  contained  34  villages.     In  nine  of  these  the  settlement 
was  made  with  the  resident  proprietary  community.     In  four  small  villages, 
where  the  B&ni's  ancestors  had  located  the  cultivating  community,  the  settle- 
ment was  made  with  the  residents  as  proprietors,  whilst  a  mcUikdna  or  proprie- 
tary allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Qovernment  demand  was  allotted  to  the 
Banf»    In  three  other  oases,  where  the  cultivating  community  opposed  the  claiuk^ 
of  iiie  B4ni,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  aibitration.    Of  the  remaining  eighteen 
villages,,  four  belcwged  to  Numagar  in  the  Muzafiaroagar  District,  and  fourteen 
were  settled  with  the  R4ni  in  full  proprietary  right.     In  most  of  these  villages, 
however,  the  remains  of  an  agricultural  brotherhood  were  found,  whose  lands- 
were  transmitted  hereditarily.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  brotherhood  were- 
aaid  to  have  been  originally  located  by  the  ancestors  of  the  late  Raja  R&mday&l, 
and  to  them  the  position  of  hereditary  cultivator,  with  a  right  of  occupancy  at 
a  fixed  money  rate,  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  Government  demand,  waa 
granted  at  the  settlement. 

Taluka  Baledh,  assigned  to  Badan  Singh,  son  of  Siw&i  and  grandson  of 
T  Inkft  Bal  dh.  Ramdayal,  consisted  of  twenty-four  villages,  of  which 

^  he  accepted  the  assessments  made  on  twenty.    At  the 

seoond  settlement  for  1226  to  1232  fasH  the  taluka  was  again  settled  with 
Badan  Singh,  but  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  a  village  settlement 
was  made  firom  1819-20  to  1824-25  (1227  to  1232 /a«/t).  The  only  village  in 
which  a  proprietary  right  was  declared  in  his  favour  was  Baledh  khis,  his  resi- 
dence. The  village  of  Babail,  which  he  had  held  for  some  time  free  of  revenue^ 
was  continued  to  him,  but  subsequently  the  proprietary  rights  in  thia  village 
also  were  found  to  belong  to  others. 

Taluka  Kunja  belonged  to  Kora  Singh,  and  he  entered,  into  arrangementa 
iMk%  EfinjA.  ^^  all  of  the  44  villages  it  comprised.    At  the  second 

setilement  for  1226  fasii  (1818-19  A.D.),  his  son, 
Biji  Singh,  was  admitted  to  engagements.  It  was  this  Biji  Singh  who  har^ 
boured  the  great  gang  of  dakaits  that  plundered  Bhagw^pur  and  the  troasive- 
escort  firom  the  Jaw&14pur  Tohsili  in  1824.  Kunja  was  besieged  by  a  party  of 
the  Dekra  regiment^  under  the  Hon'ble  J.  Shore  and  Colonel  foung,  and  a 
party  from  Sah4ranpur  led  by  Mr.  Grindall,  the  Magistrate.  Biji  Singh  fell 
in  the  defence  with  a  large  number  of  his  foUowers,  and  the  villages  of  Taluka 
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TAlaka  T4lUerL 


£doJ8  wevB  fiejttied  wiili  ihe  resident  proprietary  bodies.  Talaka  DadH,  held 
by  Ghd&b  Singh,  oonsisted  of  thirty-two  villages  and 
two  hamlets,  and  he  entered  into  engagements  for  all 
esoept  one  village.  The  seoond  settlement,  from  ISIS-^IQ  A.D.,  was  made  w^'tli 
Mohar  Singh,  son  of  Gal4b  Singh,  bat  he  failed  to  meet  his  engagements,  and 
a  village  settlement  was  made  with  the  resident  caltivatitig  commanitias  in 

1819-20  AD.  (1227 /a«K). 

TalokiEt  Talheri  was  held  by  R&ni  Dayd  Knnwar,  the  widow  of  Bakht  Singh, 
and  consisted  of  24  villages  and  three  hamlets,  for  all 
of  which  she  engaged  at  an  annually  progressive  revenue 
which  in  1225  faali  amounted  to  Bs.  16,941.  At  the  second  settlement  in  the 
following  year,  the  demand  was  reduced  to  Bs.  15,000.  In  1822  the  occupant 
zamind4rs  of  17  out  of  the  24  villages  complained  to  Mr.  Boss  of  the  exactions 
off  a  fisirmer  to  whom  the  B&ni  had  made  over  the  entire  taluka,  being  herself 
unable  to  manage  it.  Mr.  Boss  cancelled  the  engagements,  and  admitted  the 
zamindars  to  settlement.  Talheri  kh&s,  the  residence  of  the  B4ni,  was  settled 
with  her  in  full  proprietary  right,  and  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 

Revenue  of  the  remaining  villages  was  allowed  to  her,  pending  the  decision  of 
her  claim  to  the  proprietary  right.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  her 
death,  when  the  allowance  ceased.    Taluka  J&taul  was  held  by  Kara  Sin^h^  and 

Talokfts  J&tanl  and  Chaan-    consisted  of  49  villages  and  13  hamlets,  which,  owing 

•  *»**«"•  to  the  refusal  of  Kara  Singh  to  accept  the  terms  ojffered, 

were  settled  with  the  village  zamind&rs.  Taluka  Chaundaheri  consisted  of  42 
villages  and  two  hamlets,  held  by  Basdwan  Singh,  who  also  refused  to  engage 
for  the  revenue  assessed.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  in  his  case.^  Thus 
the  great  Oujar  estate  was  broken  up. 


^  The  following  table  summarltes  the  history  of  the  whole  mukarari,  consisting  in  1813-14 

of  Sa7  Tillages  and  $6  hamlets  :— 

*  Ahiw  oI  talnkar 

With  whom  settled  in 
1818-14. 

When  settled  with  the 
village  proprietors. 

Number 

0/ 

VUUges. 

Hamlets. 

.•• 

Village  proprietors 

••• 

1813-14 

888 

5 

Thitkl 

TUn(  Dhan  Knnwar 
Khoshftl  Singh* 

and 

18S1 

239« 

11 

Jaharbeii     -. 

Badau  Singh 

«•■ 

11  Tillages  in  1818-14, 
remainder  in  1836 

4»A 

••• 

Btledh 

K6nja 

T&lheri 
^HUaol 

Binf  Sada  Euowar 

Kora  Singh 
Gniib^  Singh 
Daya  Kunwar 
K6ra  Singh . 
Basiwan  Singh. 

— 

••• 

4  Tillages  in  1818-14^ 
SO   ditto    in  1814-02 
I8SI 
iai8-20 
1822 
1813-14 
1813-14 

S4 

44 

82 
24 

49 
42 

••• 

a 

3 

18 

.      2 

827 

36 
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Fortunately  for  the  owner  of  Landhaura  kh&s,  he  came  into  possession  89 
a  minor,  and  his  estates  fell  under  the  administration 

1860-lSSS. 

of  the  Court  of  Wards.  Arrangements  were  made  in 
1853  for  the  household  expenses  of  the  minor  Baja  Baghubir  Singh  and  his 
mother,  and^the  management  of  the  estates  in  their  respective  districts  was  vested 
in  the  Collectors  of  Sahiranpur  and  Meerui  In  1854  these  comprised  38 
villages  or  portions  of  villages,  yielding  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District  a  revenue 
of  Rs.  26,000  a  year.  Subsequently  the  Raja  received  eleven  villages  in 
reward  for  good  conduct  during  the  mutiny  and  two  by  purchase.  Before  the 
mutiny  his  profits  amounted  to  Rs.  4,992  besides  six  villages  held  in  direct 
management.  In  1863  the  profits  rose  to  Bs.  7,748  on  the  villages  which  wore 
sublet,  besides  16  villages  paying  Rs.  7,872  held  under  direct  management. 
Baghubir  Singh  died  in  1868,  some  say  from  poison,  and  his  widow  has  adopted 
one  Nathtt  Singh,  a  relative  of  her  husband's  mother.  By  this  adoption  the 
headship  of  the  Gujar  clan  has  passed  away  from  the  Ehubar  gotj  and  has, 
therefore,  been  the  cause  of  much  irritation  amongst  the  members  of  the  family. 
This  year  (1874),  a  person  claiming  to  be  Baghubir  Singh  appeared  at  Naini 
Tal,  and  demanded  to  be  recognized  and  put  in  possession  of  the  Landhaura 
estates.  His  history  runs  that  he  was  half-poisoned  and  half-burned,  and  was 
then  thrown  into  the  Ganges  river,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  a  mendicant,  with 
whom  he  has  remained  from  1868  until  now. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1803,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Aligarh,  the 

^       ^     ,,.  Governor-General  appointed  the  Collectors  of  the 

Early  flacal  history.  ,      . 

border  districts  to  take  charge  of  the  country  con- 
quered from  Sindhia,  and  provide  for  its  administration,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  They,  were  farther  directed  to  divide  the  districts 
into  three  divisions,  to  be  attached  to  Etawa,  Murddabad  and  Fatehgarh, 
respectively.  The  Commissioners  met  at  Koil  on  the  28th  October,  1803,  and 
proposed  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  territory  into  four  divisions. 
The  first  portion  comprised  the  present  districts  of  Sah&ranpur,  Mnzafiarnagar 
and  a  part  of  Meerut,  altogether  fifty-three  mah&ls  or  parganahs.  The  second 
portion  included  Khurja,  Sikandarabad,  Bnlandshahr,  Shik&rpnr,  Dfidri,  Disna, 
K&sna,  Dankaur,  Gh&ziud-din-nagar  (Gh&ziabad),  Begamabad,  Malakpur, 
Garhmuktesar,  and  some  other  neighbouring  parganahs,  altogether  thirty  in 
number.  The  third  portion,  to  be  attached  to  the  Fatehgarh  District,  con- 
tained Eoil,  Kanka,  Atrauli,  Dibh4i,  Chhara,  Bamauri,  Pindrawal,  Ehair,  Noh, 
Chandaus,  Barauli,  Murthal,  and  Pitampur,  altogether  twelve  mah&ls.  The 
fourth  portion,  to  be  attached  to  Et&wa,  contained  fifteen  mah&ls, — Firuzabad, 
Sahpu,  Sadabad,  Eandauli,  Baya,  Jiwar,  Murs&n,  M&t,  Mah&ban,  Hasan- 
garb,  Gorai,  Husain,  Tuks&n,  H&thras,  Jalesar,  Khalflganj,  Sonai,  Moheriya 
and  Darydpnr*    The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  4th  November  of  the  same 
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year,  gave  orders  iliat  the  first  division  or  district  of  Sah&ranpur  should  be 
divided^  into  two  portions,  the  northern  and  soaihem,  and  that  the  latter 
fihoald  be  placed  nnder  the  Collector  of  Mor&dabad,  Mr.  Leycester,  whilst 
the  northern  portion  of  the  district  remained  under  Dehli.  The  sectlement 
of  the  second  division  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  Resident  at 
Dehli.  The  third  division  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Claude  Bussell^  the  Governor- 
GeneraFs  Agent  at  Fatehgarh;  and  the  fourth  was  placed  under  Mr.  B. 
Cunyngham,  the  Collector  of  Et&wa. 

In  August,  1804,  AHgarh  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  seoond,  third 
and  fourth  divisions,  with  the  addition  of  parganahs 
Sikandra  Rao  from  Et&wa,  and  Antipshahr  from  Mur&- 
dabad.  The  subsequent  fiscal  history  of  these  divisions  will  be  found  under 
ihe  Aligarh  District.  The  northern  division  of  Sah&ranpnr  was  placed  under 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Outhrie,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  all  the  new 
Collectors  to  make  a  settlement  for  one  year  with  the  actual  proprietors 
or  amils^  of  respectability,  or,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  the  collec- 
tions might  be  entrusted  to  tahsilddrs.  All  large  estates  were  to  be  settled  by 
the  Collector  in  person,  and,  where  possible,  security  should  be  taken  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  revenue.  All  arrears  due  to  the  Marhattas  were  to  be  remitted, 
and  a  separation  was  to  be  efiected  between  the  land  revenue  proper  and  the 
miscellaneous  duties  and  taxes,  such  as  bazar  and  transit  duties,  that  had  been 
imposed  by  previous  rulers.  The  Collectors  were  further  instructed  that 
''  while  fixing  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  they  should  ren^ember  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  British  rule,-  and  conciliate  their 
attachment  and  confidence."  The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  was  broken  up, 
and  a  system  of  duties  on  the  import  of  western  salt,  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt  within  British  territory,  was  substituted  for  it.  The  year  1804-5  was  marked 
by  the  raids  of  the  Marhattas  and  Amir  Kh&n,  and  military  rather  than  fis- 
cal affairs  demanded  the  entire  attention  of  the  District 
ise4-6 

Officers.      In  November,  1804,  a  Judge-Magistrate 

was  appointed  to  both  8ah&ranpur  and  Meerut,  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
defined.  Both  divisions,  however,  still  remained  under  one  Collector,  who 
xesided  at  Meerut,'  and  formed  the  settlement  of  Jboth  divisions  of  the  district, 
with  the  aid  of  two  Assistants.  In  October,  1804,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
issued  instructions  for  the  settlement  for  1804-5  (1212 /a«Zt^.  He  directed 
iiie  Collector  to  cause  the  Amins  to  examine  the  rentrroUs  of  each  village  for 
ihe  years  1801-2  and  1802-3,  and  in  all  possible  cases  to  take  engagements 
from  the  actual  proprietors  at  an  easy  revenue.  Possession  was  to  be  upheld, 
and  in  a  taluka,  if  the  subordinate  proprietors  could  be  discovered,  ihey  were 

1  The  line  separating  the  two  diviaioiiB  ran  through  tiie  middle  of  the  present  distriet  of 
MosaiEiniagar.  *  Apparently  here  a  kind  of  farmer.  '  i7th  Noyember,  1804,  Boand. 
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to  be  admitted  to  ^igagements.  All  cesses  were  abolished^  and  the  reTenne 
was  assessed  on  the  produce  of  the  land  onlj.  Begalation  YUL  of  1793  was 
quoted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Collector,  who  was  further  directed  to  appoint 
tahsild&rsy  who  were  to  receive  11^  per  cent  on  the  collections,  and  be  respon*- 
sible  for  the  police  of  their  respective  charges.  They  were  to  give  security 
«qnal  to  the  largest  instalment  they  had  to  collect,  and  were  to  be  assisted  by 
the  k&nungoes. 

Though  it  was  evidently  the  wish  of  (Government  to  make  engagements 
with  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  suddenly  to 
break  up  the  great  estates  held  on  fixed  rates,  which  in  this  district  quite  equalled 

1805-6  to  1807-s.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  lands  held  under  a  temporary  settlement 

1213  to  nisjadL  jjgja  Rimdayil  Singh  of  Landhaura,  Raja  Nain  Singh, 

Bao  Bamdhan  Singh,  Bao  Ajit  Singh,   Zulfak&r  Ali   Kh&n  and   Bahrmand 
Kh&n  were  all  confirmed  in  their  holdings,  and  the  first  triennial  settlement 
under  Begulaiaon  IX.  of  1805  was  made  with  them,  at  the  same  rates  ( 1805-6  to 
1807-8).^    This  fanning  system  had  been  the  practice  under  the  Marhatta 
Government,  and  even  in  the  temporarily  settled  portion   under  the  British 
Government,  a  system  known  as  the  amdni  was  in  force,  by  which  the  am{ns  oc 
amils  received  ten  per  cent  on  the  collections  made  by  them.     In  the  latter  oase^ 
the  standard  observed  was  a  certain  undefined  proportion  of  the  crops,  which 
was  collected  either  in  kind  or  in  cash,  according  to  the  market  rates  current 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  amount  of  this  proportion  depended  on  the  will  or 
ability  of  the  amil.    The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs   was,  that 
agriculture  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline  in  the  district  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  Harhatta  rule,  the  revenues  had  shown  a  corresponding  deoreasei: 
and  the  people  were  sunk  in  indigence  and  despondency.     Since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  district,  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Sikhs,  Marhattas  and  Pin- 
d&rfs  had  still  Airther  caused  great  loss  to  the  people,  so  that  at  the  commence-; 
ment  of  the  first  triennial  settlement,  the  Collector  had  much  to  encounter  before 
he  could  show  any  improvement  in  the  revenue. 

Writing  in  1807,  Mr.  Guthrie,  however,  notices  a  gradual  improvement 

in  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  remarks,  that  whilst  for-* 
Gfadu&l  improTement 

merly  12  to  15,000  bullocks  were  carried  out  of  the 

district  annually  to  carry  grain  for   the  armies  in  the  field  at  Bs.  2-13  per 

month,  a  rate  then  considered  profitable,  the  charge  in  1805.  had  risen  to 

Bs.  3-8,  and  m  1807,  not  only  were  these  buUooks  employed  within  the  dislric^y 

but  there  was  a  considerable  importation  of  cattle  from  the  trfin^- Jumna 

districts.    The  Banj&ra  buUock-owners,  too,  had  taken  to  settled  habits,  and 

were  then  engaged  in  pasturage  or  cultivation  in  the  waste  tracts  along  the; 

^Bosrd'8  Bee,  Oetober  l»  1804;  September  SO,  1806.    The  fnU  biatorj  of  eaohof  Cbese 
taliika8viUbefoiiodimderiheheftdoi''(ddls]iiiiifi8''intbed^  . 
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Jamna  and  nnder  the  hiUs.  The  land-revenue  of  1211  fasli  (1803-4)  stood 
at  Rs.  12,69,820  ;  this  rose  in  UUfaali  to  Rs.  13,16,237  ;  in  1213  there  was 
an  increase  of  lU.  44,506  ;  in  1214  of  Rs.  48,109 ;  and  in  1215  of  Rs.  80,191 ; 
giving  an  actual  increase  in  1215  fasli  C1807-8)  of  Rs.  2,08,444,  or,  if  the 
revenue  from  lapsed  revenue-free  lands  (Rs.  10,781)  be  added,  of  Rs.  2,19,225 
over  the  initial  settlement  of  1803-4  A.D.  The  improvement  was  further 
shown  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  produce,  such  as  sugar- 
cane and  wheat. 

To  illustrate  his  remarks,  Mr.  Guthrie  prepared  an  estimate^   for  the  year 
Mr.  Guthrie's  produce    1806-7  "  in  three  parganahs  selected  for  the  purpose,  a^ 
estimate  In  1807.  being  in  the  middle  degree  with  respect  to  the  fertility 

of  the  soil  and  improvement."  Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  each  article 
of  produce,  and  fixed  \U  price  according  to  the  average  rate  of  the  market  for 
that  year,  he  calculated  the  proportion  the  value  bore  to  the  assessment,  and 
then,  according  to  the  average  produce  of  the  lands,  computed  the  extent  of  cul- 
tivation (for  each  article)  necessary  to  yield  a  quantity  equal  to  the  proportion 
•its  value  bears  to  the  assessment.  The  rate  at  which  the  assessment  was  calcu- 
lated was  in  general  one-half  of  the  produce,  or  eight  annas  on  the  rupee,  pay- 
able to  Government,  the  other  moiety  being  the  proprietor's  share.  In  several 
places,  however,  the  proprietor's  share,  according  to  established  local  custom, 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  produce ;  and  the  average  rate  of  the  assessment  upon 
the  diiferent  articles  of  produce  would  perhaps  have  been  more  accurately  esti- 
mated at  the  proportions  of  seven  annas  on  the  rupee  as  the  Gt)vemment  share, 
and  nine  annas  as  the  share  for  proprietors.  The  year  was  a  favourable  one^ 
followed  by  a  year  of  scarcity  from  drought 

JBsUmate  far  the  year  1214  fasli  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  in  tlie  Sahdranpur 
District  paying  revenue  to  Government^  showing  the  extent  of  the  cultivation 
and  of  the  produce  of  the  different  articles^  and  the  proportion  which  the  value 
of  each  article  respectively  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  assessment. 


Articles. 

Prodace  of 
oae  acre 

No.  of  acres 

in 
eultiration. 

Total  prodace 
at   the  ave- 
rage rate  of 
one  acre. 

"Value  accord- 
ing to  the 
average   rate 
of  the  market 
inl214/M/t. 

Sugar  .••              •••              M« 

Uncleaned  ootton                 ».. 

Toriya 

Carrots                ••• 

Mandaira            •••               •.. 

Maadowi             •«•               ••• 

M.  8.  c. 

91  19  II 
0  35     1 
18    0 

..• 
8  20    7 
3  20    7 

Acres. 

12,695 
17,137 
21,638 
19,041 
13.888 
18,388 

Mds. 

266,500 
16,047 
81,348 

... 

47,022 
47,022 

Bs. 

6.01,875 
1,00,313 
25,078 
16,719 
26,078 
25,078 

^  The  figures  in  the  original  are  in  bighas,  and  these  I  have  changed  into  acres  for  the  sske 
of  ooilormity ;  see  SeL  Rer.  Bec«,  N.-W.  F.,  p.  290,  Allal^ad,  is? 2. 
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Produce  of 

No.  of  acres 

Total  produce 
at  the  are- 
rage  rate  of 

Value  accord- 
ing    to    the 

Articles. 

one  acre 

in 

average   rate 

in  mauods. 

caltiTation. 

of  the  market 

one  acre. 

in  I2l4ya«^ 

M.8.C. 

Acres. 

Mdi. 

Ba. 

Bice,  Ist  sort 

••• 

••• 

5  84    0 

21,434 

125,391 

1,00,S1S 

„    find    „ 

••■ 

«•• 

4    6  13 

72,158 

300,936 

1,60.469     . 

Indian-corn 

•■• 

••t 

8  31     3 

28,662 

250,781 

1,  0.312 

Joar 

••■ 

••' 

7     UJ5 

17,851 

125,391 

1,00,313 

Chari  (fodder) 

M* 

••• 

•«« 

11,870 

••• 

25.078 

BILjra 

»•• 

••• 

8  3S    5 

13,170 

50,156 

33,428 

Urd 

■  ■• 

••• 

4  16  12 

26,562 

125,391 

1.00^.2 

lAung 

••• 

•M 

S  25     6 

16,661 

43,887 

50,1 56 

Moth 

•  •• 

•M 

4  38    2 

14  281 

68,965 

60  156 

Lobiya 

•  •• 

2  25     6 

9  52U 

25.078 

16.719 

Klrjad 

•  •• 

••• 

0  35     9 

16.661 

14.629 

16,719 

Kangni 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2  16     9 

12,117 

29,258 

16,719 

8anwak 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2  16     9 

lS,rt48 

33,438 

16,719 

Kodo 

Total 
••• 

•  •• 

9  37  14 

6,924 

68,875 

33,438 

^ 

3.80.906 

1.669.115 

16,06,003 

Tobacco 

••■ 

4,760 

•M 

33,418 

Onions 

••• 

••• 

••• 

15,232 

••• 

83,438 

Gbena 

••• 

•  •• 

2  16    7 

24.255 

5'),516 

33,438 

'Wheat 

••• 

•  •• 

7     9  11 

1,14,249 

827,679 

6,01,875 

Barley 

••• 

•  •• 

8  81     1 

6H.ft60 

601,876 

8,00,938 

Gram 

•••      '' 

•  t* 

7     0    2 

99  969 

702.188 

4,01,260 

Arhar 

»t« 

•«• 

4  15    9 

6.664 

29,258 

16.719 

Mas6r 

••• 

«•• 

8  31     3 

13,329 

117  Oil 

66,876 

Sarson 

••• 

••• 

0     8  12 

3,04.668 

66,875 

66.875 

Knrr 

••• 

•  •• 

0  17     8 

57,125 

25,U78 

16719 

Miscellaneoiis 

••• 
Total 

•  •• 

•  •« 

6  12  15 

8,924 

62,695 

S8,437 

••• 

6,817,725 

2,491,096 

16.06,002 

The  table  given  above  is  useful  in  two  ways, — ^it  gives  the  opinion  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  intelligent  observer  as  to  the  general  state  of  cultivation  at  this  early 
period  of  British  role,  and  affords  material  for  comparison  with  the  later  statistics 
of  the  three  districts  it  refers  to  as  to  the  amount  of  produce  per  acre  before  the 
introduction  of  the  canal  system.  This  question  is  noticed  under  each  district 
separately,  but  I  would  here  once  again  virarn  the  reader  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
Bee,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  statistics  as  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  of  such 
scientific  accuracy  as  would  warrant  any  but  the  mast  general  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Throughout  these  volumes  I  give  only  the  estimates  that  bear 
on  tbeir  face  an  appearance  of  some  care  in  their  preparation,  and  carry  with  them 
the  sanction  of  a  name  of  established  reputation.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  add  any  remarks  of  my  own,  or  draw  those  general  conclusions 
which  might  safely  be  made  even  from  the  imperfect  data  we  possess :  these  I 
leave  for  a  second  edition,  when,  perhaps,  more  carefully  prepared  statistics,  and 
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'  R  more  e^ttended  experience,  may  enable  me  to  edace  the  sound  principles  which 
most  anderlie  the  present  heterogeneous  mass  of  agricnltaral  statistics.^ 

Continning  Mr.  Guthrie's  description  of  the  general  state  of  the  district,  he 
states  his  opinion  that  in  point  of  cultivation,  whilst  superior  to  the  lands  adjoin^ 
Geneni  condition  of  the       ^g  BareiUy  and  Murddabad,  Sah&ranpur  was  inferior 
district.  ^^  ^^  Duib  districts  adjoining  it  on  the  south.    To- 

wards the  Ganges,  the  lands  comprised  in  the  great  mukararis^  yrere  flourish-* 
ing,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  says  "  evidently  shows  the  happy  effects  of  giving  to 
the  occupiers  all  the  power  over,  and  interest  in  the  soil  which  is  necessary  for 
improvements ;''  but  which  may  be  more  correctly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  holders  of  these  estates  were  too  powerful  to  be  trifled  with,  and  were 
able,  by  their  local  position,  their  numerous  forts  and  their  clan  influence, 
to  defy  or  buy  off  the  Sikh  invaders,  and  compel  their  Marhatta  rulers  to 
accept  a  moderate  revenue.  Further  westward,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
district,  the  lands  showed  less  improvement,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Juinna 
.the  waste  land  bore  an  excessive  proportion  to  the  cultivated  area.  Villages 
were  few,  and  the  owners  were  sunk  in  indigence,  not  because  the  land  was  less 
productive,  but  entirely  owing  to  this  tract  being  constantly  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Sikhs.  These  raiders  "  not  only  exacted  from  every  land- 
iiolder  a  tribute,  denominated  rdk!y  the  amount  of  which  was  proportioned 
to  his  means,  but  on  many  occasions  reduced  the  zamind&rs  to  total  ruin  by  bum* 
iBg  their  villages  and  driving  off  their  cattle.^'  The  appearance  of  the  villages 
showed  the  state  of  general  insecurity ;  almost  every  one  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  ditch,  or  both,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  invasion. 

Exclusive  of  fiegam  Sumni's  jdgirj  the  district  was  estimated  to  contain 
about  5,900  square  miles,  or  6,289,400  local  bfghas,^ 
which  Mr.  Guthrie  distributes  as  follows  :-^ 

CuUivcUed.         Uncultivated. 

Bs.  Bs. 

liands  held  in  mukarari^  or  on  a  fixed  assessment  •••     736,000  337,000 

Ditto     under  a  temporary  assessment  •••    924,000  887,000. 

Ditto     free  of  revenue...  ..*  .•.     617,000  474,000 

Rivers,  hiUs,  roads,  waste,  Ac.  ...  ..  ..♦  2,314,000 

Total        ...  2,277,000        ^13,612^,000 

^  The  great  errors  At  presetit  made  are,  £rst  and  greatest,  the  entire  absence  of  angr  explanatioa 
aa  to  the  mode  in  nvhidh  the  statements  were  prepared,— whether  allowance  was  made  for  the  rain- 
CnUp  the  presence  9r  absence  of  oanal  irrigation,  the  nearness  of  markets,  the  pressure  of  assess- 
meat,  the  means  of  communication,  the  eiistence  of  scarcity  elsewhere  which  had  an  influence  on 
the  price  of  grain,  the  character  of  the  cultivators  and  their  landlords,  the  spring-leyel  of  the  well 
water,  and  other  similar  matters  which  affect  the  amount  and  value  of  the  produce.  >  The 

term  applied  to  estates  held  on  a  fixed  rerenae,  such  as  those  of  ({ajas  Ramdayal  and  Nain  Singh. 

•QiTing  1,066  bighas  to  the  square  mile,  or  1'665  blghas  to  an  acre;,  see  farther,  SeL  Bey. 
Bee,  N.-W.  F^  18I8-s6,  p.  43  I  Ibid,  1821-37,  p.  800« 
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At  the  same  time,  by  a  rough  census,  the  population  was  estimated  at  703,575,  <fc 
119*25  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Except  in  the  case  of  revenue-free  lanis^ 
the  amount  of  cultivation  was  compated  on  the  spot  village  by  village  by  actual 
measurement  or  estimate,  and  in  revenue-free  villages  the  total  is  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  k&nungo.  ^^  In  every  instance  where  the  zamind&r  offered 
objections  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the  payment  of  what  was  considered 
a  &ir  and  equitable  assessment,  the  amount  produced  was  ascertained  by  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  crops  on  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the  land 
cultivated."  In  no  case  was  the  settlement  in  these  estates  made  with  a  farmer, 
except  where  the  actual  proprietor  refused  to  engage.  Excluding  the  mukararU 
of  B4mday&l  and  Nain  Siugh,  there  were  no  considerable  renters  in  the  district, 
the  farms  being  generally  extremely  sub-divided,  yielding  on  an  average  about 
Bs.  800  a  year.  Mr.  Guthrie's  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
Gh>vernment  in  this  respect  was  the  depressed  state  of  the  smaller  proprietary 
bodies,  who,  from  want  of  stock  to  perform  the  business  of  cultivation,  and  from 
want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  new  rule,  frequently  "resigned  the 
probable  advantages  to  be  gained  by  managing  their  own  lands  for  the  certainty 
of  sharing  a  stipulated  part  of  the  produce." 

The  story  of  Captain  Shaikh  Kalan  is  worth  reproduction,  as  giving  what 
even  in  1828  was  considered  an  illustration  of  the  evil  "effects  produced  by 
^.  .. .  _  ,  summary  settlements  for  the  land-revenue  of  larcre  tracts 

of  country  with  an  intermediate  agent,  whether  desig- 
nated as  zamind&r,  talukadAr,  or  revenue-farmer,"  and  which  contributed  in  a 
small  degree  to  the  downfall  of  the  talukadari  system.  Kalan  belonged  to  an  old 
Shaikh  family  in  B&jupur,  and  early  sought  employment  in  the  military  service 
of  the  Marhattas.  At  the  conquest  in  1803  he  joined  the  irregular  corps  formed 
by  the  British,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1810.  In  1817-18, 
when  the  Collector  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  villages  of  B&m- 
dayal's  mukarari  that  had  then  lapsed,  Kalan  stepped  forward  and  offered  to 
take  as  many  as  he  could  get  in  farm.  He  obtained  possession  of  149  villages, 
of  which  47  were  farmed  to  him  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietary  body,  34 
were  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  proprietors  not  attending  to  engage,  55, 
in  consequence  of  a  refusal  to  engage,  and  in  13  he  had  acquired  the  proprie- 
tary right  by  purchase.  His  mode  of  management  is  thus  described  by  Mr, 
Beade,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  this  farm : — "  It  was  custom-* 
ary  with  this  farmer  to  under-farm  the  villages  to  the  inhabitants,  and  on  each 
village,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  he  raised  his  under-farming  assessment  from 
Bs,  200  to  Bs.  600  or  Bs.  700  above  the  Government  revenue.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  after  the  accounts  had  been  closed,  he  made  the  defaulters  execute  bonds 
for  the  sums  due  to  him  on  their  engagements."  Bonds  were  also  taken  by 
the  farmer  for  balances  of  advances  made  for  carrying  on  the  cultivation. 
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The  resnlfc  of  all  this  was,  tbat  the  people  were  thoroughly  discontented;  and 
lichen  Mr.  Ross  came  on  depatation  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  into  this 
district  in  1822,  they  poared  out  their  complaints  before  him.  Mr.  Ross  made 
inquiries,  and  found  that  the  conduct  of  Kalan  in  the  management  of  his 
estate  was  both  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  that  the  lease  had  never  been  con- 
firmed by  Government.  He  recommended  that  the  lease  should  be  cancelled, 
and  a  settlement  be  made  with  the  village  communities.  This  was  done,  and 
gave  rise  to  Kalan^s  claim  to  over  1^  lakhs  of  rupees  as  damages,  which  was 
subsequently  adjusted  by  an  offer  of  Rs.  15,000  on  the  part  of  Government. 
His  sons,  Zamin  AH  Kh&ii  and  Nij&but  Ali  Kh&n,  follo\\ed  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  father,  and  engaged  in  the  sometimes  profitable  business  of  buying  up 
speculative  parcels  of  land,  and  rights  and  interests  in  land  of  private  individuals, 
at  the  sales  by  auction  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
rule.  By  a  skilful  management  of  the  Civil  Courts,  they  were  able  to  obtain 
in  Roorkee,  for  a  trifling  debt  against  three  individuals,  the  lands  owned  by 
seventy-two  persons  in  actual  possession  of  their  shares  (see  Roorkee.).  This 
was,  uo  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  record- 
of-rights;  but  it  speaks  badly  fur  our  administration  that,  though  the  wrong 
done  was  discovered,  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  found  was  to  apply  to 
the  same  Court  that  wrought  the  injury  by  way  of  appeal  against  its  Oivn 
judgment 

The  second  triennial  settlement  was  also  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1805,  from 
1216  to  1218  fasli  (1808-9  to  1810-11  A.D.),  and  the  assessment  was  to  be 
framed  upon  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  the  previous  assess- 
Second  triennial  Bettle-  "^®°*'  ^^^  ^®  actual  produce  of  the  land  at  its  termi- 
mentfor  1808-9  to  1810-11.  nation  by  adding  two-thirds  of  such  difference  to  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  first  settlement.  Section  V.  of  the  same  Regulation 
further  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1218 /aa/i  a  new  settlement 
should  be  concluded  with  the  same  persons  (if  willing  to  engage)  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  four  years,  inz.,  1219  to  1222  (1811-12  to  1814-15),  at  a  fixed 
equal  annual  revenue  formed  by  adding  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  second 
triennial  settlement  three-fourths  of  the  net  increase  of  revenue  found  to  • 
have  accrued  during  any  one  year  of  that  period.^  The  second  triennial  set- 
tlement of  this  district  was  formed  by  Mr.  H.  Dumbleton,  and  gave  a  land 
revenue  for  1218/ewK  (1810-11  A.  D.)  of  Rs.  18,93,743,  exclusive  of  the  great 
mukararUy  or  Rs.  4,78,632  in  excess  of  the  last  year  of  the  first  triennial  settle- 
ment. The  drought  of  1807-8,  already  noticed,  produced  serious  embarrass- 
ments, so  that  the  landholders  were  unable  at  once  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 

^  It  is  uoncceRary  to  notice  the  permaneot  tettleoieQl  prooaited  by  section  7  of  Regulatioii 
!2X/of  1805  and  Begoktiun  X.  of  I8i)7,  at  the  eoatcoven/  on  thia  subject  ooaiiniied  to  our  own 
da/t  would  fill  a  Tolnme  bj  itself. 
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posed,  and  reductions  •  were  allowed,  amouniing  to  Bs.  82,791  in  the  first 
year,  and  Bs.  19,480  in  the  last  jear  of  this  settlement.  The  Commissioners^ 
who  then  stood  in  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  noted  the  large  pro* 
portion  of  estates  in  manj  parganahs  either  still  altogether  waste  or  onl/ 
partially  bronght  into  cnUivation,  and  recommended  the  exclasion  of  the 
.  northern  division  of  the  Sah&ranpar  District,  comprising  the  present  district 
of  that  name  and  a  great  part  of  MuzafTarnagar,  from  the  benefits  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  on  this  account,  as  well  as  becaase  of  the  improvement 
in  agriculture  contemplated  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal.  It  was  also 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Bevenue  Officers  to  admit  the 
proprietors  to  form  engagements,  a  very  extensive  reoonrse  to  farming  still 
.appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  following  table  shows  the  demand,  recSBipts  and 
balances,  from  1803-4  to  1813-14  in  rupees  as  finally  adjusted^  in  the  Provin- 
cial accounts :— 


Year. 

Demand. 

Receipts. 

Balance. 

Charges 
of  col- 
lection. 

Tear. 

Demand. 

Beoeipts. 

Balance. 

Cbargea 
of  col- 
lection 

1803-4, 
1804-6. 
1805-6. 
180S.7, 
1807-8, 
1808-9, 

R9. 

12,71  821 
18,11.929 
15,00,478 
16,06,3lf 
16,79,610 
18,83,243 

Bp. 

12,49,182 
12,18,264 
14,96,660 
16,06,001 
16,78.637 
18,t  0,798 

Bfi. 

22,639 

93,665 

3,813 

1,815 

978 

S,446 

.    Bs. 

1,41.737 
2,06,'^68 
2.27,9?6 
2^68,617 
2,30,247 
1,66,973 

Bs. 

1809-10, 
1810-11, 
1811-12, 
1«^I2-<S. 
1318-14, 

Total... 

Bs. 

20,05.753 
21,43,677 
21,66,6"0 
23,29,124 
26,79,817 

2,04,67,363 

Bs. 

19,90,644 
21,24,887 
20,83,181 
22.88.702 
26,63.724 

lis. 

15,209 
18,790 
72,419 
40,492 
26,093 

Bs. 

1,19,148 
1,16,2»& 
1,22,705 
1,26.791 
1,44.438 

2,01,69,680 

2,97,783 

18,68.984 

The  balances  on  the  whole  were  very  small  when  compared  with  Aligarh 
and  Agra,  showing  that  the  assessment  could  not  have  pressed  heavily  on  the 
people,  whilst  the  revenue  had  more  than  doubled. 

The  next  settlement  was  for  four  years,  and  was  made  under  section  V.  of 
Quartennial  settlement  Begulaticn  IX.  of  1805,  as  already  noticed.  The  total 
for  i8ii-i2to  18I4-.6  A.D.  land-reveuue  from  all  sources  for  1218/<mZi,  or  1810-11 
A.D.,  amounted  to  Bs.  21,43,378.  The  new  settlement  showed  a  progressive 
enhancement :  that  for  the  first  year,  or  1219 /a«Zi,  amounted  to  Rs*.  21,56,026  ; 
for  1220  fasliy  to  Bs.  21,75,176  ;  for  1221  fasli^  to  Bs.  25,79,818,  and  for  1222 
fasU^  to  Bs.  26,73,904.  In  1813-14  the  gre&t  mukarari  of  Baja  Bamday&I 
Singh  lapsed  by  his  death.^  From  the  occupation  of  the  British  in  1803  to  the 
death  of  the  Baja,  the  assessment  amounted  only  to  Bs.  1,11,597.    At  the  first 

1  Sel.  Bee,  N.-W.  P.,  1818-20,  p.  870.  *By  1818-14  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  lalabM 

combined  in  the  old  mukararts  were  broken  np,  and  settlements  w«re  made  with  the  Tilhfo 
proprietors,  whilst  the  Tillages  themselres  were  inoorporated  with  the  other  Tillages  of  the  ]Mr- 
ganah  in  which  they  were  situated,  on  a  common  list ;  so  that  from  this  time  the  names  eTen  of 
the  old  talokas  disappear  from  the  public  records,  and  their  boondaxies  can  no  longer  be  traced 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
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gammarj  settlement  for  five  jears  the  revenoe  was  more  than  qnadrupled,  and 
showed  as  follows :-« 


1813-14. 

1814-15. 

181»-1«. 

1816-17. 

1817-18. 

Bs. 

4,91,395 

Rs. 
5,53,715 

Bs. 

5,76,446 

Bs. 

4,78,552 

Bs.  • 

5,79,317 

Abatements  were  made  in  two  of  the  estates,  leayinor  the  revenue  at  the  close  of 

the  fifth  settlement  at  Bs.  5,59,561.     The  next  settlement  of  these  estates  was 

made  for  seven  years,  from  1818-19  to  1824-25. 

The  district  settlement  was  for  five  years,  from  1283  fasH  to  1227  fasli  (1815- 

_  .  ,    ^      16  to  1819-20  A.D.),  and  was  made  nnder  Reffnlation 

Three  qumquennial  set-      *,«,«- ^mi.,  ,,         ° 

tiementa,  1816-is  to  I8i9-    X.  01  1812.    This  settlement  was  extended  for  a  second 

^^^  ^'^'  period  of  five  years,  or  from  1228  to  1232  fasli  (1820- 

21  to  1824-25  A.D.),  by  orders  of  Government  in  1818.  It  was  during  the 
currency  of  these  settlements  that  Meernt  and  Mnzaffarnagar  were  formed  into 
separate  charges.  The  Sikandarabad,  Tilbegampur,  Ada,  Dankaur,  E&sna, 
Baran,Mdlagarh  and  Ahar  Malikpur  parganahs  were  taken  from  the  Aligarh  dis-* 
trict  and  added  to  the  southern  parganahs  of  the  Sah&runpnr  district  to  form 
the  district  of  Meernt,  whilst  the  midland  parganahs  of  Saharan  pur  were  placed 
nnder  a  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  CoUeotor  resident  at  Muzafiarnagar.  The 
subsequent  history  of  these  divisions  will  be  found  under  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. In  the  meantime  Begulation  VII.  of  1^22  had  been  passed.  The  English 
copy  was  distributed  in  November,  1822,  but  the  Persian  copy  was  not  ready 
until  April,  1824,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  postponing  the  introduction  of  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Regulation,  as  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions in  the  short  time  that  would  elapse  before  the  expiry  of  the  second 
quinquennial  settlement.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a  third  settlement  for 
five  years,  from  1233  to  1237  fasli  (1825-6  to  1829-30  A.D.),  should  be  made 
at  existing  rates,  until  such  time  as  the  revision  contemplated  was  completed. 
Mr.  Chamberlain^  who  had  been  deputed  to  assess  the  lapsed  mukarari  of 
Raja  R&mday&l,  was  again  sent  to  make  the  fourth  settlement,  or  ^rst  quinquen- 
nial settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  parganahs  now  forming  the  district.  He 
appears  to  have  ascertained  the  actual  out-turn  of  each  estate,  including  even 
profits  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  small  revenue-free  patches ;  and  taking 
this  as  his  basis,  he  merely  deducted  the  percentage  allowed  by  the  Regulations. 
Shortly  after  concluding  the  settlement,  Mr.  Chamberlain  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Calvert  The  assessment  was  soon  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  people  could  pay, -and  Uie  Board  of  Commissioners  directed  Mr.  Calverl 
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to  make  sach  remissions  as  be  thought  to  be  neoessarj.  In  1817^  Goyemment 
relinquished  in  many  cases  the  progressive  increase  that  had  been  imposed  bj 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  assessment,  however,  still  remained  far  too  high,  and  the 
partial  revisions  that  sabsequentlj  took  place  led  to  further  reductions,  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  last  year  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  first  year 
of  ^he  new  assessment.  Similar  revisions  took  place  during  the  second  and 
third  quinquennial  settlements,  with  the  same  results. 

The  settlement  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1822  and  IX.  of  1833  of  parganah 
Manglaur  was  made  by  Mr.  Plowden  in  1835 ;  that  of  parganahs  Devband  and 
B&mpur  in  1834,  b^^  Messrs.  Louis  and  Turner ;  that  of  parganahs  Jaw&Iapur, 
Jaur&si  and  Rurki,  and  tappas  Kheri  and  Sakrauda  by  Mr.  Grant  in  1835; 
and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  district,  and  the  revision  of  the  whole  of  his 
predecessors'  work,  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  during  the  years  1836-38.  Thp  pro- 
ceedings were  concluded  and  the  records  completed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Edgworth 
in  1841.1 

The  district  then  comprised  twenty-one  parganahs,  two  tappas  (Kheri  and 
Sakrauda),  and  two  talukas  These  sub-divisions  were  revised  in  1841,  and 
the  number  of  parganahs  was  reduced  to  fideen,  in  which  the  talukas  and  tappas 
were  also  absorbed.  The  measurements  for  the  new  settlement  were  commenced 
in  1833,  and  were  finished  in  June,  1836,  but  were  materially  incorrect.  Much 
land  fit  fbr,  but  not  under  cultivation,  was  entered  as  cultivated,  and  no  uniform 
system  for  describing  the  soils  and  the  land  to  be  recorded  as  irrigated  was 
adopted.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  statistics  relating  to  both  theae  subjects 
at  this  settlement  are  too  untrustworthy  for  publication.  The  preceding  assess- 
ments being  found  too  high,  Mr.  Thornton  proceeded  to  examine  the  fiscal 
history  of  each  estate,  and  the  rates  of  the  different  assessments,  thus  distin- 
guishing those  that  were  fuund  capable  of  realization  from  those  that  were  found 
insupportable.  The  principal  causes  of  increase  were  the  revenue  from  resumed 
revenue-free  estates,  which  in  1838-39  was  estimated  at  Rs.  1,25,000,  and  the 
re-settlement  of  the  lapsed  talukas  of  R^mdayfiFs  mukarari. 

It  was  Mr.  Thornton  who  took  up  the  settlement  of  the  villages  comprised 

in  the  mukarari  estate,  and  ascertained  whether  the  village  oommnnities  or  the 

Settlement  of  rights  in   ^6^^^  ^^  B&mday&l  were  to  be  considered  proprietors. 

the  mukarari.    •  g^  f^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  proprietary  right  throughout  the 

district  almost  universally  rested  in  the  resident  cultivating  communities.  He 
found  the  villages  of  the  mukarari  w^re  intermingled  with  others  in  the  district^ 
so  that  out  of  a  circle  including  forty  or  fifty  villages,  some  would  be  of  either 
kind ;  and  where  not  included  in  the  mukarariy  the  cultivating  community  were 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  proprietors.    The  Rajp6t  or  Gujar  inhabitants  of 

^  The  proceedlDgi  of  Mr.  Thomtoa  were  BanctioDed  bj  6.  O.  MS,  dated  Aitril  STth,  1840, 
and  of  Mr.  Edgworth  hj  Q.  0. 69M,  dated  Decemb^  19th|  1849. 
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'ihe  whole  eircle,  liowever,  traoed  their  origin  to  a  common  ancestor,  the  head 
-of  the  common  colonyi  «o  that  the  location  of  the  settlements  in  hoth  cases 
most  have  been  abont  the  same  time,  and  dae  to  the  same  canse.  If  in  one  case 
the  commnnify  were  to  be  considered  proprietors,  thej  mnst  be  equally  regarded 
as  such  in  the  other  case,  for  the  only  other  source  of  proprietary  right,  m., 
transfer  by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  not  pleaded ;  and  in  fact  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Baja  did  not  claim  for  themselves  the  proprietary  right,  or  to  be.  admitted  to  * 
settlement,  except  for  such  Tillages  as  they  were  themselves  in  occnpancy  of 
as  proprietors.  This  delay  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  real  proprie* 
tors  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  very  prejudicial,  not  only  to  them,  bat  to 
the  safety  of  the  general  revenne.  Though  they  had  been  under  engagements 
for  the  revenue,  they  were  unable  to  transfer  their  land  or  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  it.  Mr.  Hornton  writes  ^  on  this  subject,  that  '^  the  refusal  on 
&B  part  of  the  revenue  authorities  to  recognize  the  right  has  thus,  owing  to 
the  view  the  people  and  the  Court  have  taken  of  it,  put  in  abeyance  the  right 
itself*  Beally  distressing  results  from  this  have  not  unfrequently  come  under 
my  notice,  and  I  consider  that  much  loss  of  revenue  has  ensued,  particularly 
in  the  parganahs  of  the  Jawal&pur  tahsild&ri,  where,  the  climate  being  insala- 
brions,  the  people  require  every  inducement  to  connect  them  with  the  soil ;  and 
the  suspension  of  their  right  in  it,  while  it  has  prevented  them  from  attaining 
|>ro6perity,  has  offered  a  remarkable  temptation  to  bad  faith,  for  as  the  ^Kh&na 
Sh&li^  villages  were  never  sold  for  balances,  these  people  might  make  any 
terms  with  Government  by  a  temporary  abandonment  of  their  villages,  though 
in  balances  oocasionally.  However  these  desertions  were  met  by  the  tahsil- 
d&r  locating  new  persons  in  the  abandoned  villages,  and  thus  has  arisen  ano- 
ther evil, — the  absolute  loss  of  the  suspended  right,  for  a  community,  when 
dispersed  for  some  years,  cannot  be  re-united  at  the  will  of  a  Settlement  Officer, 
nor  be  traced ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  latter  claimants,  I  have  had,  in  some 
esses,  to  record,  as  in  proprietary  possession,  persons  of  very  recent  occupation.'* 
!Che  record-of-rights  was  drawn  up  for  the  first  time  at  this  seftiement,  and 
the  smallest  sub-division  of  the  land  in  eadi  village  was  .entered,  with  the  name 
of  the  manager  and  the  amount  of  land-revenue  due  from  it  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  appointment  of  patw&ris  or  village  accountants,  chauki- 
d&rs  or  viDa^^B  watchmen,  and  the  selection  of  lambard&rs  01:  the  representatives 
of  the  village  communities  in  their  engagements  with  Government. 

For  the  year  1260  fasK  (1852-53  A.  T).%  the  demand  amounted  to 
Bs.  10,04,567,  giving  a  net  increase  on  the  previous  actual  receipts  of  Bs.  13,587. 
In  1859-60,  previous  to  Mr.    YansAgnew^s   assessment,    the   land-revenue 

_  .       ^  amounted  to  Bs.  10,93,946.    Mr.  YansAgnew  assessed 

Hew  leitiement.  « 

the  district  at  Bs.  11,29,442 ;  this  settlement,  however, 

1  Sei.  Bep^  I.,  160. 
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was  not  saaotionedy  and  orders  were  issued  for  its  reyisioiL    Ibeie  wees  oarriel 

out  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Robertson,  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  LePoer  Wynne,  whilsi 

the  final  report  was  drawn  up  in  1870  by  Mr.  H.  B^  Webster.^    Their  assesnoon^ 

amounted  to  Rs.  11^38,580,  or  with  cesses,  and  exclusive  of  jungly  grants,  whioh 

were  separately  assessed,  to  Rs.  12,47,951,  and  including  these,  to  Rs.  12,97,313^ 

The  prders  of  Govenunent  on  the  settlement  were  not   issued  until  Apri^ 

«,  ^    ^  1874,  or  twenty  years  afiber  the  first  steps  towards  the 

Modt  of  assaMment.  J  J         ■  r 

assessment  had  been  takei^  in  hand.    In  1854,  Mr« 

Ross  commenced  the  measurements,  whioh  were  almost  completed  under  tb? 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Spankie  when  the  mutiny  broke  out.    They  were  oon* 
tinned  again  at  the  close  of  1857,  and  completed  by  April,  1808.    Early  in 
^_   ^     ^  1859,  Mr.  YansAgnew  commenced  the  assessment  of 

the  district,  and  completed  it  in  1863.  He  found  the 
measurements  fairly  correct,  and  in  the  whole  district  only  107  villages  had 
to  be  re-measured  in  this  and  the  succeeding  operations.  The  record-o£-rigbts 
had,  however,  to  be  completely  remodelled,  as  well  owing  to  the  natural  changes 
caused  by  lapse  of  time,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  rebellion  of  1857-58,  and  the  no  lesa 
serious  disturbances  of  proprietary  right  caused  by  the  great  famine  of  1860-61* 
Mr.  YansAgnew's  mode  of  assessment,  whilst  satisfying  himself,  and,  as  subse- 
quent inquiries  showed,  resulting  in  a  tolerably  fair  apportionment  of  the  Stat9 
demand,  was  not  recorded  in  writing,  and  afforded  no  materials  by  which  the 
Government  could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  confirming  bis  arrangements. 
As  Sab&ranpur  was  the  first  of  the  old  settlements  to  fall  in,  great  care  was 
taken  in  drawing  up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  employed 
in  revising  the  assessments.  These  rules,  known  as  the  ^'  Sah4ranpur  instroo^ 
tions,"  were  framed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Oolvin,  then  Lientenant-Gtovemor 
of  these  Provinces,  and  form  the  basis  on  which  all  subsequent  instructions  were 
drawn  up.  The  main  alterations  made  were — firstly,  the  reduction  of  the  standi 
ard  by  which  the  demand  of  Government  was  settled  from  two-thirds  to  cme-half 
of  the  calculated  assets ;  and  secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  Panjilb  system  of  plane 
table  survey  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  inaccurate  chain  survey  previously 
in  use. 

In  1864,  the  instructions  for  a  revision  of  the  entire  assessment  were  issued. 

The  proceedings  were  to  embrace  an  inquiry  into  tib^ 

adequacy  and  moderation  of  the  assessment  in  general| 

and  the  actual  assessment  of  each  village  in  detail ;  and  were  to  include  the 

correction  of  the  vernacular  records  and  completion  of  the  English  records  on 

the  recognized  system.    The  revision  of  the  assessment  of  the  Sah&ranpur  tshafl 

^  Bepori,  Allahabad,  1870.  The  discrepancies  as  to  the  total  of  the  assessment  and  the  total  of 
the  area  in  thia  report  are  simplj  irr«coocilable,  and  the  flgores  gi?eii  abore  are  those  fliial(f 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Beveove  aod  by  Go?erxuneDt. 
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ifM#  tooonpiiahed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Bobertson.  His  assessment  was  based  npon 
Ml  raftes.  Thd  seils  were  divided  into  rausliy  ddkar^  mban,  and  bhidaj  bat  subae- 
qvenilj  raiUiU  and  ddkar^  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  were  thrown 
together  as  one  soil.  These  were  again  sub- divided  into  irrigated  and  nnirri- 
gated^and  for  each  of  the  six  classes  a  set  of  average  rent-rates  was  drawn  up. 
The  teat-ttetes  were  based  upon  (1)  cash  rents,  (2)  rates  framed  on  an  esti- 
inafe  of  the  average  value  of  the  average  prodace  of  the  crops^  and  (3)  the 
village  rent-rolls  giving  (where  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind)  the  valne  of  the 
eaBiind4r*8  share  of  the  crops  in  a  given  year.  Mr.  Robertson  depended  chiefl j 
tipon  ihe  cash  rates;  bnt  his  accepted  rates  are  often  below  the  cash  rates  in 
mbofiand  hMtia  soils,  and  above  then  in  rcnisli'ddkar.  These  discrepancies  are 
left  onexi^bDned.  The  general  result^  however,  of  his  entire  proceedings  gave 
a  land^revenue  at  assumed  rates  of  Bs.  3,07,936,  whilst  that  actually  assessed 
Amounted  to  Rs.  3,19,243,  or  with  cesses,  Rs.  3,5 1, 136,  or  an  increase  in  land^ 
revenue  o^er  Mr.  Thornton's  assessment  of  Rs.  49,846.  Of  this  sum,  Rs.  19,505 
lure  shown  as  due  to  canal  irrigation  over  28,071  acres. 

Mr.  Wynne  revised  lihe  assessment  of  the  Deoband,  R6rki  and  Nakdr 
tahsfls,  for  which  be  submitted  a  rent-rate  report  previ- 
ous to  assessment.  He  at  first  divided  the  soils  of  each 
parganah  into  a  number  of  circles,  and  calculated  for  each  of  these  a  series  of 
six  percentages  relating  to  the  proportion  between  the  cultivated  and  irrigated 
Areas,  Cfultivated  and  oultiirable  areas,  manured  and  cultivated  areas,  sandy  and 
dultrvated  areas,  the  number  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion iso  each  one  hundred  acres.  These  elaborate  calculations  were,  however, 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  actual  assessment,  which,  like  Mr.  Robertson's  final 
figures,  was  based  upon  the  cash  ratei;  prevailing  in  each  circle.  ^^  Having  fixed' 
the  average  rate  on  all  cultivated  land  in  a  circle,  Mr.  Wynne  proceeded  to  select 
an  average  village  as  representative  of  the  circle,  and  to  graduate  all  other 
villages  above  or  below  this,  according  to  their  value.  In  doing  this  he  must 
have  been  guided  by  the  impressions  received  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and 
have  formed  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  to  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from,  tbd  standaid  rate  in  each  case.  He  then  made  an  addition  for  old  and  new 
laUow  (valiung  them  respectively  at  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  rate  on  cul- 
tivation, after  deducting  10  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  for  pasturage),  and  so 
worked  out  the  assessment  of  the  village.  If  he  thought  that  assessment,  or  its 
rate  of  incidence,  too  high  aa  compared  with  the  other  villages  in  the  graduated 
fisl^itf  the  circle,  he  lowered  it  summarily,  so  as  to  agree  with  th^m."  The 
renta>  eetimated  on  this  system  amounted  to  Rs.  16,17,066,  of  which  only 
Bs.  66,617  was  assessed  upon  fkllow  land.  The  revenue,  with  cesses  imposed, 
amounted  to  Rs.  8^99,788.  ^^^^^^ 


^  GoTeniBeol  rerieir  of  tht  {Miftranpor  settlement;  p.  9. 
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As  already  noted,  the  rental  of  the  last  year  of  the  expired  settlement  is  said 
The  new  ■ettlement  as    to  have  been  Bs.  10,93,946,  and  lliat  of  the  revised 
»  ^^<>^®-  settlement  to  be  Bs.  11,38,580,  showing  a  total  increase 

of  Rs.  44,634.  From  the  review  of  the  settlement  report,  it  wonld  appear 
that  Mr.  Thornton's  revenue-rate  fell  at  Bs.  2-&-6  per  acre  on  the  cultivated 
area,  and  Mr.  YansAgnew's  assessment  at  Bs.  1-9-6.  The  former  was  cal- 
culated at  75  per  cent,  of  the  assets,  and  the  latter  at  50  per  cent.  only.  ^  In 
1866  the  cultivated  area  of  the  district  was  732,031  acres,  the  revenue 
Bs.  11,38,580,  or  Bs.  1-8-10  per  acre;  and  the  rental  was  Bs.  22,76,155, 
or  Bs.  3-1-9.  per  acre.  The  increase  in  the  rental  was,  therefore,  Bs.  7,04,217  ; 
in  the  cultivated  area,  76,190  acres ;  and  in  the  rent-rate,  Bs.  0-11-3,  or  29 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  rental.  Of  the  rental  increase,  Bs.  2,36,904 
(Rs.  76,190  X  Bs.  3-1-9)  is  due  to  enlarged  cultivation,  leaving  Bs.  4,67,3ia 
lO  be  accGf^inted  for  by  other  causes.  The  Settlement  Officers  attribute 
Ks.  79,369  of  revenue,  or  Bs.  1,58,738  of  rent,  to  oanal  irrigation,  so  that 
only  Bs.  3,08,575,  or  a  rise  of  Bs.  0-6-9  per  acre,  or  22*8  per  cent.,  remains 
as  due  to  the  increased  competition  for  land  and  the  rise  in  prices,— a  rise  which 
the  Board  of  Bevenue  have  shown  to  have  been  about  18  per  cent.  Thus,  as  is 
natural  in  a  district  where  so  much  of  the  rent  is  paid  in  produce,  the  rent-roll 
advanced  ^anpotftfti  with  the  heightened  price  of  the  produce." 

Mr.  Thornton  ejcpressly  stated  in  his  report  that  the  demand  then  fixed 
^^  stopped  far  short  of  a  fair  demand,"  and  wished  that 
"  when  a  really  good  state  of  cultivation  had  been 
reacbed,  a  gradual  approach  should  at  each  future  revision  be  made  to  the  sum 
fairly  demandable."  Mr.  Bird,  too,  remarked  that  ^'  Sah&ranpur  had  been  partially 
very  much  over-assessed,  and  that  the  measures  employed  for  collecting 
the  revenue  had  been  equally  harsh  and  illegal;  some  of  the  communities  com- 
posed of  the  most  industrious  classes  had  been  cruelly  depressed.  He  looked 
to  further  equalization  of  the  revenue  on  revision,  and  to  an  increase  from 
extended  cultivation."  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote  the  Board's  review 
on  the  settlement  as  a  whole^  : — ^^  Saharanpur,  in  truth,  has  not  been  happy  in 
its  fiscal  history.  The  first  25  years  of  British  rule  were  one  long  struggle  on 
the  otie  side  at  eztractingjarge  revenues,  met  by  a  resolute,  determination  on 
the  other  to  resist  payment.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Moore 
are  prominently  connected  with  those  early  days.  The  efforts  of  the  former  ta 
extract  what  he  considered  a  proper  revenue  from  Biya  Bamday&l  Singh's  tenure 
ended  in  depopulating  a  large  part  of  the  district.  Mr.  Moore's  assessments  led 
to  innumerable  farms,  and  ultimately  to  an  uprising  of  the  Qujars  at.  Eunja. 
Immense  balances  accrued,  and  the  district,  noted  as  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
days  of  the  Mughal,  deteriorated  rapidly.  The  settlement  of  1838  did  much  to 
.         '  I  Letter  975.  ol  istb  Augii8t,lS7l,pMa.  S0. 
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aestore  oonfidenoe,  and  to  brinjir  emigrantB  back.  Bnt  all  aooonnts  agree  that 
since  the  recent  revision  of  flettlement,  by  which  the  bnrden  of  land-reyenne  has 
been  more  equitably  adjusted,  and  since  the  rapid  extension  of  irrigation^  the 
character  of  the  hitherto  nnrnly  communities  who  inhabit  the  district  is  andergo- 
ing  an  extraordinary  change,  and  the  increase  of  prosperity  is  marked.  The 
demand  of  the  early  settlements  was,  in  fact,  never  collected.  The  settlement  of 
1839-58  worked,  on  the  whole,  fairly  ;  bnt  the  district  made  little  ox  no  advance. 
Tvrenty-six  per  cent  of  the  district  changed  hands  at  very  low  rates.  In  many 
parts  of  the  district,  land  conld  attract  little  or  no  capital.  Popnlation  remained 
nearly  stationary.  Oaltivation,  however,  had  increased  about  nine  per  cent.; 
irrigation,  too,  had  increased,  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and  prices  had  risen  about  25  per  cent.  But  neither  extension  of  caltiva- 
tiim,  nor  irrigation,  nor,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  any  permanent  rise  in  rents, 
jnstified  the  assumption  of  a  larger  increase  in  rental  thai^  39  per  cent.  To 
have  taken  two-thirds  of  that  rental  would  have  enriched  the  Government  reve- 
nue at  the  expense  of  the  tardy  progress  of  the  district,  and  Sah&ranpur  owes 
iis  present  prosperity  to  the  moderation  shown  in  the  revision  of  the  demand. 
The  demand  fixed  by  the  Sattlement  Ofl^cers  was  eventually  accepted  by  all 
the  proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  one  estate." 

The  demand  in  each  tahsil  for  the  year  1866-67,  and  from  the  year  1883-84 
to  the  end  of  the  settlement  is  distributed  as  follows 
(in  rupees  and  omitting  fractions  of  a  rupee)  : — 


Bcralt  of  the  aa6e88inent» 


CUMOCMftlti. 

Sah4raiipiir. 

Kakftr. 

BlrkL 

neoband. ' 

Ibtel. 

1866^. 

1881-84. 

1866-67. 

1889^ 

1666-67. 

1883-84. 

166»^. 

1888-84, 

186647. 

1888-64. 

BWMlll^pBjIOg       ... 

B0T6Biie-frM— 
(al  Ww  life  oeMt» 
iQjiIwpetoWarda. 

Ba, 

9^46,666 

11^400 

Bl. 

6,503^4 

14^408 

Bb. 

236,154 

168 
1.S40 

Ba. 

1.88.700 

188 
1446 

Bs. 
«,71.646 

"•160 
68,441 

Bs. 

I,76,6»7 

•    "'l60 
18.110 

Ba. 
6,81,1B6 

1.686 

796 

Bb. 
6,51.686 

766 

Ba. 
ll>3Bbl64 

4,461 

l.ti66 
86341 

Ill  1  f 

TM»1     ... 

BfiljM 

8,e7>OI8  «,87,«68 

6.90,104 

1,66,647 

8,06,878 

3;S3.711 

836,406 

ii,:9,i3i 

11,87311 

This  assessment  has  been  confirmed  for  thirty  years,  from  July  1st,  1860, 
to  June  30th,  1890.  AH  other  details  will  be  found  under  the  parganah 
notices. 

The  following  table  gives  the  collections,  demand,  and  balanoe,  according 
to  the  ofBicial  returns,  from  1860-61  to  1871-72.     In 
the  latter  year  there  were  Bs.  2,346  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  of  which  Ba.  623  weie  collected,  Bs.  976  were  remitted 
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and  remored  fttmi  the  acootmts,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  747  on  aeooont  of 
old  outstandings  :-^ 


Pabticdlabs 

OF  Balancs. 

g 
1 

Beal. 

4 

Tear. 

Demand, 

Colfec- 
tiooi. 

BalanceB. 

Nominal. 

^ 

H 

*§ 

Il 

11 

&^ 

« 

a« 

Ri, 

B& 

Ka. 

Re 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

iMO-ei    ^ 

10,80.668 

8,19,413 

9^1,156 

60,140 

M7,940 

6,630 

47,145 

94*16 

1861.6S      - 

10,94,805 

10,06,309 

87,996 

S9,0S4 

... 

196 

48,766 

6H)4 

1869-63      **• 

10,97,019 

10,45.843 

51,677 

3,814 

..« 

198, 

48,7M5 

4*71 

1869-64      ••• 

10,98.021 

10^,188 

49,885 

1,729 

807 

1,610 

46,S46 

4-54 

l864-e5       ... 

IM8.910 

10,'i0,287 

47,973 

998 

690 

409 

46,106 

4-37 

1866-66       ^ 

11,00^918 

10,48,763 

67,151 

10,197 

45,853 

... 

1,101 

5M9 

1866-67      ... 

ll,0S,949 

10,06,516 

96,433 

... 

96,433 

... 

tm 

8-74 

1867-68      .^ 

1I,8S^8I 

1030,406 

61,876 

M« 

»■> 

61,876 

••• 

460 

1868>69      ... 

10,07,]I68 

9,76,088 

81,276 

80,988 

288 

.•• 

... 

8*10 

1869-70      ... 

10,07,641 

ia03,ll6 

6,696 

4,354 

079 

... 

... 

0^ 

1870-71      ... 

10,07,648 

10,05,676 

1,979 

806 

••• 

•*. 

1,166 

090 

1871-79      ... 

10,18,867 

10,09,678 

4,194 

9,901 

8 

181 

1,104 

0^ 

The  estates  in  this  district  are  all  either  gaminddrij  pattieUri  or  bhdyaohdr€u 
These  may,  once  for  all,  be  defined  here.    Zaminddri 
^^^    ^  tenures  are  those  in  which  the  whole  land  is  held  and 

managed  in  common,  and  the  rents  and  whole  profits  of  the  estate  are  throwa 
into  one  common  stock  and  divided  amongst  the  several  proprietors,  whose 
rights  are  estimated  according  to  fractional  shares,  whether  of  a  mpee,  or  of 
the  loeal  tmit  of  land  measure  known  as  a  bigha.  PaUiddri  tenm'es  ma j  be 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  pattid&ri  or  bh&jacb&nu  Perfect  pattiddri 
is  that  tenure  wherein  the  whole  lands  are  held  in  severalty  by  the  different 
proprietors^  all  of  whom  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  Government  revenue, 
though  each  ia  theoretically  responsible  only  fpr  the  quota  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  the  land  he  holds  to  the  whole  estate.  Imperfect  po^^uUri  is 
where  portions  of  the  land  are  held  in  severalty,  and  portiima  in  comi^on,  wiih 
a  joint  responsibility  for  the  Qovemment  demand.  In  this  case  the  revenue  ia 
primarily  made  up  from  the  i^nts  of  the  common  lands,  and  the  remainder  by 
a  bdchh^  or  cess,  proportioned  to  the  holdings  in  severalty^  and  calculated  either 
by  oustom  or  on  a  fixed  scale*  Mr.  Wynne  writes  that  ^^  tihe  habits  of  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators  alike  are  simple.  Both  are  ignorant  of  the  extremeo  of 
jK^verty  and  riches.  Th^  all  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  get  from  the  village 
Baniya  an  advance  when  they  need  it  on  account  of  a  marriage  or  funeral,  or  m 
bad  season,  or  fine  from  a  Court  of  law,  and  repay  it  with  interest,  according  to 
the  extent  of  ihoir  credit,^  from  12vto  80  per  oent" 
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Jnogle  grants. 


Ti»  iraot  of  wMte  joogle  and  formk  land  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
Siw&lik  hiUi  remained  nominally  in  the  occupation 
of  ihe  estates  bordering  on  it,  or  anyone  who  <^ose 
to  use  it,  ontil  the  settlement  in  1888.  Ur.  ^omton  then  measured  off 
the  snperflaouB  waste,  and  included  it  in  the  large  tracts  mapped  as  the 
Eheri,  E&nsrio  and  Pathari  Nadi  forests.  In  1839  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Bevenue  to  lease  these  tracts  to  persons  capable  of  bringing 
them  under  cultivation.  In  1840  Mr%  Edgeworth  took  engagements  from 
various  parties,  but  his  settlement  was  not  sanctioned,  an4  subsequently,  under 
the  new  grant  rules,  fresh  arrangements  were  made  by  Messrs.  Davidson, 
Oiaigie,  and  Boss,  all  of  which  were  sanctioned  by  Government.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  number  and  locality  of  the  grants,  the  period  for  which 
ibey  were  settled,  and  the  initial  and  full  revenue  demand,  omitting  fractions 
of  a  rupee. 


Period  for  which 
Mt^id. 

Demand, 

^ 

Period  for  which 
settled. 

Vsmand. 

VxuaQJbet  snd 

locaUly  of 

gtant 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'      S 

i 

,3 

.   B     • 

Bs. 

Bs. 

B8. 

Bs, 

SPaAlUtflNadf 

1SSS-89 

1884-86 

81 

9,888 

I  Kheri     ... 

1846-47 

lf»90-9I 

7 

599 

*           » 

1C41-4S 

I8S7-8S 

S 

S4S 

7         „         ... 

1847-48 

1896-97 

618 

S,S0O 

S           ift 

lS4ft^ 

1888-89 

u 

1,239 

Q              f ,              •  t  V 

1860.61 

91 

1»741 

*          » 

1S4S*44 

I889-9S 

9 

760 

98  Kinsrao  ... 

.•> 

1879-80 

4,952 

7,940 

5  Do.  &!biarl 

lSM-45 

IS90-»] 

59 

4,894 

»  Kheri      ... 

18M.-66 

1004-06 

16 

1|I4| 

••• 

•.. 

81 

6,646 

5         tf         —, 

1867-68 

37 

9,993 

^PmthaiiVs^ 

1S45-46 

1900-91 

46 

8,767 

5                  »i                  .M 

..» 

1908-04 

41 

8,869 

*           >» 

••• 

I89I-9S 

S 

176 

4        », 

1869-60 

1890-91 

40 

8,143 

» 

••• 

18S4-S5 

89 

5,617 

*v             „              ,,, 

••• 

1906-06 

77 

6.798 

*          »» 

••• 

••< 

sJ 

698 

6  KUn^rao  ... 

1843  44 

1889-90 

97 

V4a 

iKhsH 

1S44-45 

1890-91 

38 

S,806 

*           w           ••• 

1844-45 

1891-92 

6 

60S 

S             tf 

••• 

... 

51 

4,145 

*!»••• 

•••  . 

1890-91 

IB 

1,841 

^         f» 

IS46-46 

1894-96 

487 

9,724 

Total  104 

••• 

••• 

6,596 

10,U» 

Allofthesegrants,  were  in  force  in  1863  except  six  grants,  which  were. 
resumed  for  uonfulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  granted.  Three 
of  them  were  subsequently  settled,— Nasirpur  in  the  Pathari  Nadi  forest  and  the 
two  E&nsrao  grants  of  L&lw&la  and  Muj&hidpnr  Satiw&la.  In  the  beginning  of 
1868,  the  remainder  of  the  unlet  jungle  grants  were  handed  over  to  the  Forest 
Department.  Many  of  the  grants  were  resumed^  in  1865,  and  others  were 
included  in  the  assessed  area  of  the  neighbouring  parganahs,  so  that  only  79 
remained  in  1870  on  the  grant  register. 


1  See  G.  0.  4741,  of  June  4tti,  1366  ;  I090A.,  of  30th  Seplember,  1871.    18,709i^Il  u 
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The  cultivator  with  a  right  of  oocnpanc^  appears  to  have  been  Tmknown  in 
^  , ,     .      ,  the  district  previous  to  the  enactment  of  Act  X  of 

*  1859.     Mr,  Thornton  in  1838  writes.— "The  cnl- 

tivators  who  are  not  zamind&rs  are  throaghout  the  district,  to  speak  generallj, 
mere  tenants-at-will.*'  In  portions  of  talaka  Jabarheri  and  parganah  Jaw& 
I&pnr  alone  did  Mr.  Thornton  find  cultivators  of  this  class,  and  these  were  the 
old  zamindirs  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  fiscal  management  of  their  villages.^ 
Wherever  rent-pajers  were  found,  they  were  invited  to  advance  their  claim 
•to  occupancy  without  the  zamind&r  being  able  to  eject  them  at  will*  The 
claim  when  advanced  was  merely  to  occnpancy  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  fair  rent^  and  no  right  was  nrged  to  hold  at  low  rates.''  Again,  Mr« 
Wynne'  writes — "  There  is,  as  a  rnle,  hardly  any  distinction  between  the  ren^ 
paying  tenant  and  the  revenue-paying  proprietor.  The  former  never  claims 
the  title  of  zamind&r.  He,  as  well  as  the  mere  cultivator,  calls  himself  Strkdn^ 
korryaty**  the  subject  of  the  (Government,  and  he  knows  the  payment  of  the 
tenant  (rent),  and  his  own  payment  (revenue),  both  by  the  same  name,  *^bdkC* 
(arrears)  ;  or,  if  he  is  choice  in  his  mode  of  expression,  ^^muamlol^  (a  matter, 
the  matter,  j^ar  eacsUencSy  of  importance  in  his  life).  The  rent  which  the 
tenant  pays  is  often  no  more  than  the  allotment  of  the  Government  demand  on 
his  share,  and  especially  in  bhdyaehdra  communities  it  is  often  calculated  at  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent.  (siwdD^  or  50  per  cent  (dearhi)  on  that  demand.  It 
is  true  that  this  system  of  regulating  rents  by  custom  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  has  already  disappeared  very  extensively,  but  th^  traditional  feeling 
in  which  it  originated  is  still  shown  in  the  absence  of  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  proprietor  and  cultivator.  There  is  still  hardly  anywhere  any  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance,  dress,  houses  or  mode  of  living  in  general  of  the  two 
classes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  these  respects  the  proprietors  are  not^ 
as  a  whole,  better  off  than  the  cultivators,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce from  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  man  in  these  respects  to 
which  class  he  belongs.  From  the  absence  of  social  distinctions  between  the 
two  classes,  the  happiest  relations  prevail,  as  a  rule,  between  them.  Suits 
under  the  rent  law  are  very  rarely  brought  into  Court  Indeed,  questionf  regard- 
ing rent  can  hardly  arise  in  a  community  thus  constituted.  Dearly  all  the 
suits  that  have  come  under  my  cognizance  have  arisen  in  the  few  villages 
where  the  proprietary  right  is  vested  in  a  single  powerftd  individual,  or  in  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  old  proprietor  has  been  bought  out  by  a  money-> 
lender." 

Since  Mr.  Wynne  wrote,  however,  the  tide  has  set  against  the  abnormal 
status  of  the  non-proprietary  cultivator ;  the  zamind4rs  have  begun  to  exercise 

^  Set.  Bep.^  I. ;  aee  further  Coll.  804,  dated  SOth  August,  1874,  and  Board's  596,  dated  38th 
October,  1874*  sBep.l88» 
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4har  power  of  enhancement,  and  he  k  snrelj  Ming  to  a  position  where  he  will 

have  less  privileges  and  pay  a  higher  rent.    Strange  to  say  the  Jats  and  G^ras, 

who  are  really  frugal  and  indostrious,  seem  to  be  more  in  debt  than  the 

.  unthrifty  Giijars  and  Rajputs.     This  is  said  to  arise  from  two  causes : — firstly^ 

they  can  get  longer  and  more  extensive  credit  from  the  money-lenders ;  and 

aecondly,  these  men  were  for  a  long  series  of  years  singled  out  for  the 

.  payment  of  more  than  the  usoal  proportional  share  of  the  Government  demand. 

Mr.  B.  Bird  noticed  this  fact  in  his.  minute  on  the  settlement.     Mr,  Thornton 

perceived  it,  too,  and  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  equalize  taxation.    Mr.  Vans 

Agnew  and  Mr.  Wynne  both  proposed  large  reductions  with  the  same  object  of 

giving  industrious  classes  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  load  of  debt  that 

oppresses  them.    The  labouring  population  consists  chiefly  of  Cham&rs.    They 

are  not  in  such  a  degraded  condition  as  the  men  of  the  same  class  in  the  eastern 

districts  of  the  Benares  Division.    Mr.  Wynne  writes : 
juftbonron. 

**  They  (the  labourers)  are  under  a  very  modified  kind  of 

servitude  to  the  proprietors  of  the  particular  village  in  which  they  reside.  That 
is  to  say,  in  return  for  the  protection  received,  aad  the  skins  of  all  the  dead 
animals,  they  are  bound  to  provide  the  families  of  the  proprietor  with  two  pairs 
of  shoes  a  year,  and  are  in  all  cases  bound  to  meet  any  call  for  labour  that  may 
be  made  on  the  whole  village.  They  were  moreover  bound  to  serve  the  land- 
lord in  the  field  for  wages  in  grain ;  but  of  late,  especially  since  the  railway  and 
joanal  works  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  labour,  they  have  begun  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  even  this  mark  of  servitude,  and  such  is  the  call 
for  labour,  that  I  have  met  with  instances  of  a  high-caste  proprietor,  even  a 
•Bajput,  associating  a  Cham&r  in  partnership  with  himself  in  his  seer." 

Thongh  the  population  is  dense  compared  with  other  districts  in  these  Pro- 
-rinoes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  land.^ 
Every  parganah  has  a  large  proportion  of  culturable  waste,  or  land  capable  of 
much  higher  cultivation,  sufficient  to  meet  any  normal  increase  in  the  population* 
Mr.  Wynne,  however,  anticipates  the  possibility  of  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
canal-irrigated  tracts,  where  the  certainty  of  a  return  for  labour  has  attracted 
a  large  population  from  without.  He  instances  the  villages  along  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  as  presenting  ^^  occasional  instances  of  that  simultaneous  co-exist- 
ence  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  is  so  happily  wanting  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
When  this  process  is  complete,  the  power  of  a  canal-irrigated  tract  to  supply,  in 
case  of  drought,  a  surplus  of  grain  for  the  famine-stricken  districts  will  be  much 
impaired.    The  mischief,  such  as  it  is,  will,  however,  be  considerably  held  in 


1  Mr.  Wynne  enumerates  amongst  the  checks  to  improyement  the  want  of  wells,  not  only,  for 
irrigation  but  eren  for  drinking  water,  experienced  in  portions  of  Bhagwanpur,  NILgal,  Bfirki, 
ICaoglanr  and  Deoband,  and  the  eztremt  aise  of  many  of  the  yillages.  His  reouurks  will  bo  found 
in  the  Settlement  Beport,  p.  141. 
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ckeck  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  canal  water-rates,  whioh  I  have  always  advo- 
cated— raise  yonr  water-rent  to  the  point  at  which,  in  point  of  cheapness,  it  barely 
competes  with  irrigation  from  wells,  and  yon  will  at  least  delay  the  excessive 
influx  of  inhabitants  from  without,"  The  town  population  present  a  painful  con- 
trast to  the  agricultural  population.  Sub-division  of  shares  has  been  carried  to 
the  extreme,  and  every  man,  however  small  his  share,  disdains  personal  labour. 
Hence  the  degraded  miserable  state  of  the  Musalm&n  inhabitants  of  the  decayed 
towns  of  Gangoh,  Lakhnauti  and  N&nauta. 

The  average  holding  of  cultivators,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bobertson  for  the  Sah6- 

IMttributlon  of  the  cuiti-    ^^^P^"^  *«^s^^  «^<^^3  the  seer  holding  of  proprietors  as 

Tafcedareaamongstproprie-    five  acres,  the  average  holding  of  cultivators  with 

tary   and    non-propiietary       ,  . 

ciiltiTators.         '  rights  of  occupancy  as  eight  acres,  and  the  holding 

of  tenants-at-will  as  six  acres.     Mr.  Wynne's  figures  for  the  remainder  of  the 

district  in  bfghas,  equivalent  to  0*5062  of  an  acre,  are  as  follow :— 


1-6 

bighas. 

6-S. 

8-10. 

10-16. 

16-20. 

20-26. 

26-80. 

80>40. 

40-60. 

'60-76. 

1,883 
1,247 

76-100. 

100 

up. 

wards. 

Froprietaiy  cul- 
tivaton. 

Non-proprietary 
GoltiTatorf^ 

10,419 
12,697 

3,056 
2,621 

2,710 
2,631 

4,846 
4,748 

8,621 
8^622 

2,676 
2,620 

6,096 

1,866 
1,867 

2,481 
2,292 

1,626 
1,320 

862 
420 

820 

- 
260 

Total    ... 

28,116 

6,676 

6,341 

9,693 

7,146 

a,76i 

4,773 

2,9^6 

3,130 

1,272 

l/>80 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  under  six  acres.  Mr. 
Q.  Williams  has  given  me  the  following  table  showing  Mr.  VansAgnew*s  dis- 
tribution of  the  cultivated  area  in  1862,  and  the  estimates  given  by  the  tahsil- 
dars  in  1872  (in  acres).  ^ 


Class  of  cul- 
tivators. 

VamAffnew.  WhoU 
dUtrici. 

Nambers. 

TahHlddrs*  utimaUa  of  the  number  of  each  clou 
in  each  taha(L 

Total  area 
held. 

Average 
by  each. 

Bfirki. 

Sahiran 
pur. 

NakOr. 

Deoband. 

Total. 

Proprietary  cnl- 

tivators. 
Bereditary  col- 

tlTators. 
Non-hereditary 

Cttltiyators. 

86',789 
147»694 
212,349 

9 
7 
6 

37,762 
20,626 
86,320 

9,201 

6,343 

13,260 

1,631 
4,330 
6,706 

40,026 
12,864 
6,719 

16,846 
6,719 
8,280 

66,90$ 
29,246 
63,381 

Total    M. 

717,832 

••• 

94,608 

28,794 

12,667 

68,599 

29,344 

148,780 

^  Mr.  Williams  obtained  another  return  from  the  Collector't  office  which  only  seems  to 
complicate  matters.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  tahsflddrs*  returns,  except  Kakiir,  are  aa  nearly 
accurate  as  con  be  hoped  for. 
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Mr.  Williams  writes— ''  It  is  nseles's  to  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from 
figures  whioh  are  palpably  untrnstworthj,  for  although  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  hereditary  and  non-hereditary  cultivators  in  these  statements  is  per- 
haps susceptible  of  explanation,  none  can  be  offered  for  the  glaring  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  in  the  first  line  of  the  statement.  It  is  incredible  that  the  pro- 
prietary cultivators  at  present  holding  land  in  the  Nakiir  tahsil  alone  outnum- 
ber those  in  the  whole  district  ten  years  ago.  The  figures  are  accordingly  given' 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Mr.  VansAgnew's  calculations  tend  to  show  that  the 
average  holding  is  small,  and  seldom  large  enough  to  afford  a  decent  subsistence 
to  one  family,  for  an  ordinary  cultivator  finds  it  hard  to  extract  a  profit  of 
more  than  Rs.  2  or  Bs.  2-8  a  month  from  five  acres  of  land,  or  say  about  SO 
bighas  kueheha,  A  proprietary  cultivator  would,  of  course,  be  better  off  with  a 
farm  of  that  size,  but  his  condition  could  hardly  equal  that  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  eight  rupees  a  month,  unless  his  lands  were  remarkably  good. 
It  will  therefore  be  easily  understood  that  the  peasantry  (with  the  exception  of 
the  sturdy  Bajputs  and  Gujars,  who  have  always  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  cattle 
lifting, -and  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  things 
lasts)  are,  as  elsewhere,  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  merely  serfs  of  the  petty  money-lenders,  who  not  only  exact  usurious 
interest)  but  also  sell  with  light  weights  and  short  measures,  and  buy  according 
to  standards  arranged  on  the  opposite  principle.  Again,  if  a  man  borrow  tweniy 
rupees  to  day  and  pay  the  equivalent  in  grain,  or  otherwise^  within  36  hours^ 
inexorable  custom  compels  him  to  give  from  six  to  twelve  months'  interest,  all  the 
same,  at  the  rate  usually  charged.  This  practice  has  evidently  been  introduced 
with  great  ingenuity,  for  the  purpose  ofdiscouraging  debtors  from  getting  out  of 
debt  when  they  have  the  means  of  doing  so  at  hand.  Gold  or  silver  ornaments  are 
considered  the  best  security,  and  on  such  a  pawn  money  can  be  borrowed  at  12 
or  sometimes  even  6  per  cent,  but  if  it  be  lent  on  a  bond  with  land  as  the 
security,  the  interest  rises  to  18  and  24  per  cent.,  and  the  peasant  proprietor  is 
fortunate  if  he  can  procure  a  loan  at  that  rate,  for  36  and  38  per  cent,  is  often 
charged.  The  hypothetical  classification  of  holdings  is — large  holding,  150  to 
200  bighas  kuchclia  (25  to  33  acres) ;  middling,  80  to  1 00  bjtchcha  bighas.  There 
are  certainly  not  many  middling  holdings  in  the  district,  and  still  fewer  large 
holdings." 

Certain  tables  were  prepared  in  1864-65  and  1865-66,  to  show  the  annual 
Distribution  of  the  va-      value  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
lofi  of  prodiwe.  ^hc  district.    These  tables  give  the  results  of  an  exa- 

mination of  the  returns  framed  by  the  patw&ris,  and  the  results  of  the  Settle- 
ment Officer's  own  investigations.  Mr.  Bobertson,  in  making  his  estimates 
for  the  Sah&ranpur  tahsil,  divided  each  parganah  into  circles,  for  which 
he  ascertain^  the  quantity  of  the  produce  and  the  zamiud&r's  share  from 
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the  village  papers  (for  the  year  1864-65)  of  foor  or  five  representative  villages 
in  each  circle.    The  reinms  were  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the  private 
Messrs.    Wynne  and      record  (khosrcih  kanhiij  of  the  proprietors.     The  value 
Bobertion.  ^f  ^j^^  produce  was  obtained  from  the  village  price- 

currenty  ^^and  this  being  divided  by  the  number  of  bighas  cultivated  in  each 
eircle,  gave  the  gposs  produce  and  the  zamiod&r's  share  in  each  circle.''  Mr. 
Wynne  also  relied  upon  the  proprietors'  private  papers  for  the  average  return  of 
each  crop,  and  with  them  corrected  the  village  papers  throughout  the  Sultaapur 
parganah.  Taking  these  as  his  basis  he  graduated  the  other  parganahs  aooord-  - 
ing  to  the  relation  which  their  productive  qualities  were  known  to  bear  to 
Sultanpur.  Whilst  Mr.  Wynne's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  produce  exceeds 
that  made  by  the  patwaris  in  four  out  of  eleven  parganahs  examined  by  him, 
Mr.  Robertson^  estimate  is  in  excess  throughout.  These  estimates,  though 
imperfect,  are  as  near  an  approach  to  the  actual  truth  as  we  are  likely  to 
obtain.  I  accordingly  give  an  abstract  of  them,  referring  to  the  original  for 
details.  ^ 

Distribution  ofproditce  statistics  far  1864-65. 


Mk.  WTNiiafs  e$timate  foirDtdband, 
Nak^  and  JOa-ki. 

Ma.  RoBBETsoa'a  tttimatt  Jbr 
Sahdranpw  TahUL 

Detail  of  occopancj. 

1 

1 

i 

s 

i 

1 

1 

a 

> 

i 

1 
1 

s 

a 

! 

1 

s 

i 

1 

i3 

Cnlttrated  by  proprietors, 

666»65il 

98,08,731 

28,03,7S1 

108,081 

tfiifi\i 

6,91,617 

By  tenaots  paying  only 
their  abace  of  the  rere- 
noe 

S5,189 

1,91,996 

84,960 

6,342 

ujon 

6,I6» 

By  assignees  of  the  land 
reTenue                    m* 

18,aS4 

69,183 

••• 

8,888 

49,354 

••• 

By  oQltlTatoTB  paying  in 
kind 

tujsw 

9,47,368 

3»13,761 

178,807 

8,97,010 

2,9I,69e 

By  enltiTatoTS  paying  in 
oash                         tM 

346,659 

16,84,683 

4^7,286 

119,801 

6,96,091 

1,71,147 

Total 

1,176,388 

66,86,960 

36,09,687 

416,712 

9  ,98,049 

10,60,579 

I  Board's  Bee,  603|  of  Angoat  16ih,  1867  ;  and  606,  of  September  26tb|  1666. 
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The  Gk)vemment  share,  or  the  land  reveiiue  with  cesses,  and  omitting 
the  ohaokid&ri  cess,  amonnted  to  Ba.  11,19,579.  Dedocting  this  from  the 
total  of  the  zamind4r's  share,  as  given  above,  we  get  Bs.  35,50,637  as  the 
samind&r's  profit;  and  deducting  both  of  these  from  the  total  value  of  the  produce, 
or  Bs.  78,84,999,  we  obtain  Bs.  32,14,783  as  the  cultivator's  share.  The 
statistics  for  1865-66  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  hy  the  same  officers, 
and  the  details  varj  so  little  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  here.  The 
value  of  the  produce  is  apparently  less, — ^in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  rain-faU.  The  value  of  the  total  produce  in  1865-66  is 
given  at  Bs.  76,31,089,  of  which  the  Gbvemment  share  amounted  to 
Bs.  11,50,954,  the  zaminddrs'  share  to  Bs.  34,53,008,  and  the  cultivators'  share 
to  Bs.  30,27,127. 

The  Board  of  Bevenue,  in  their  review  of  the  Sah&ranpur  settlement  report, 

give  an  estimate  of  the  rental  of  the  district  for  1869-70. 
Board's  estimates.  ° 

According  to  this,  the  Government  share  amounts  to 

Bs.  11,65,540,  the  rental  in  cash  to  Bs.  15,70,700,  and  the  rental  in  kind  to 
Rs.  7,80,518,  or  a  total  of  Bs.  23,51,218.  Deducting  from  this  the  Government 
share,  the  zamind&r's  share  in  villages  cultivated  by  others  than  the  proprietors 
.  amounts  to  Bs.  11,85,678,  as  compared  with  Bs.  12,74,978  in  1864-65,  and 
Bs.  12,48,32 1  in  1865-66.  No  account  is  apparently  taken  of  their  profits  as  pro- 
prietors when  cultivating  their  own  lands,  nor  is  it  shown  how  the  value  of  the  rent 
paid  in  kind  is  calculated,  and  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  rent  paid 
in  cash  and  in  kind  differs  considerably  from  that  described  to  exist  in  the  dis- 
trict notices.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  is  not  given,  so  the  cultivator's 
sliare  is  not  ascertainable.  The  last  attempt  to  settle  this  question  was  made 
at  the  census  of  1872,  which  puts  the  rental  of  the  district  at  Bs.  18,48,971, 
and  the  revenue  at  Bs.  12,94,062,  giving  the  zamindar's  share  of  the  rental 
as  Bs.  5,54,909.  Here,  again,  we  have  no  explanation  as  to  how  this  result 
was  arrived  at,  and  must  reject  the  figures  as  misleading.  Altogether  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  district  Government  gets  only  one-seventh  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  the  remainder  being  pretty  evenly  dirided  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  proprietors. 

Payment  in  kind  was  the  rule  in  this  district  until  very  recently.  Mr« 
Thornton  writes  >  that  ^^  a  general  opinion  has  prevailed 
in  the  district  that  rents  must  naturally  be  paid  in 
kind,  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  money  rat^  is  contingent  on  the  consent  of 
the  cultivator.  The  process  for  ousting  cultivators,  too,  has  not  been  understood*' 
On  these  accounts  bhdyaehdra  villages  with  ill-oonditioned  owners  were  unsale- 
able. It  was  in  vain  to  buy  the  proprietary  right,  as  the  men  remained  on  the 
land.    If  suoh  low  rates  in  kind  were  not  allowed  as  would  leave  the  pui  chaser 


1  Set.,  Sept.,  I^  lis. 
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no  profit,  they  grew  the  worst  grains  and  rented  land  from  their  neighbours  for 
their  best  crops."  In  1863,  Mr,  VansAgnew  writes  : — "  In  680  villages  the 
tenants  pay  their  rents  in  kind  ;  in  760  villages  they  pay  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  kind,  and  in  169  villages  money-rents  only  prevail.  Besides  being  so 
mach  in  a  minority,  money -rents  are  clearly  abnonmd,  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  seldom  obtained,  excepting  nuder  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
where  the  cultivator  had  some  claim  to  consideration  and  to  easy  terms,  eithier 
from  being  a  kinsman  of  the  zamind&r,  or  from  holding  long  on  easy  terms,  or, 
from  wherever  derived,  from  some  undefined  but  understood  right  to  a  share 
in  the  proprietor's  dues.  One  proof  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  money- 
rpnts  here  is  the  great  struggle  always  going  on  for  them  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  and  for  payment  in  kind  on  that  of  the  zaminddrs.  All  the  tenants  ia 
this  district  wish  for  the  former,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  consider  them  to  convey 
a  yt*a«-proprietary  title,  and  the  zamind&rs  never  concede  them.*'  This  strug- 
gle still  goes  on,  and  even  now  (1875)  the  landholders  always  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  reverting  to  rents  in  kind,  and  the  cultivators  always  resist 
it.  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  does  not  give  any  areas.  Mr.  Robertson  found  16,000  acres 
out  of  208,435  acres  paying  cash  rates,  and  Mr.  Wynne  found  139,605  out  of 
558,553  acres,  altogether  about  twenty  per  cent.,  under  cash  rates.  In  the  Nak^r 
and  Sah&ranpur  tahsils  payment  in  kind  seems  to  be  most  common,  and  in 
Deoband  and  Riirki  cash  rents  prevail.  The  enactment  of  Act  XIY.  of  1863 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  oommntation  of  produce  for  cash  rents.  In 
1864-65,  221,774  acres  were  recorded  as  held  by  tenants  paying  in  kind,  against 
251,350  acres  held  on  cash  rates.  In  the  following  year  the  numbers  were 
187,628  and  270,596,  respectively.  In  1869-70,  the  returns  show  that  66  per 
cent,  of  the  holdings  paid  rent  in  cash  only,  and  the  remainder  in  cash  and  kind* 
Where  rent  is  paid  in  kind,  the  proprietor  takes  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
produce,  but  more  commonly  one-half  (nis/i).  Sugar-cane  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  rupees  per  kuchclia  bigha,  cotton  at  fourteen  annas 
to  one  rupee,  and  chaH  at  six  to  eight  annas.  These  are  called  zobti  crops. 
There  are  no  statistics  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
rent  laws  on  rent-rates.  In  the  Nakur  tahsil  there  has  been  some  enhanoe- 
ment. 

Bent-rates  are  tolerably  steady  throughout  the  district,  being  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  annas  per  kudhcha  bigha  (one-sixth  of  an  acre) 
on  the  best  land,  and  five  or  six  annas  on  the  worsti 
The  average  is  about  ten  or  twelve  annas,  but  in  the  northern  parganahs,  grant- 
lands  recently  brought  under  cultivation  will  not  fetch  more  than  three  annas 
per  kwAcha  bigha.  The  small  number  of  cases  in  which  rent  in  cash  was  taken 
up  to  the  end  of  Mr.  VansAgnew's  settlement  renders  any  conclusions  from 
his  rates  misleading.    The  assumed  rent-rates  of  his  successors  are  equally  uoe- 
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less  for  my  pnrpose,  as  thej  made  their  assessments  very  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  rents  which  in  many  cases  were  actually  paid.  As  early 
as  1842,  there  were  314  estates  which  had  reached  a  state  of  caltivation 
that  obtained  from  Go7ernment  ^^a  guarantee  that  the  revenue  upon  them 
should  not  be  inoreased  until  the  revenue-rate  on  the  cultivable  area  of  all 
contiguous  villages  exceeded  the  incidence  of  the  revenue-rate  in  these 
estates."  Certain  statements  prepared  by  the  Settlement  Officers  would  show 
that  between  1865-66  and  1868-69  the  rental  of  those  villages  recommended 
for  permanent  settlement  had  increased  29'25  per  cent,  and  where  canal- 
irrigation  had  come  amongst  them,  to  49*6  per  cent.  The  Board  consider 
that  "a  further  rise  in  the  renl-roll  throughout  the  district  will  undoubtedly 
take  place,  the  district  being  in  a  transition,  and  on  the  whole,  in  a  backward 
state."  The  competition  for  land  and  the  tendency  towards  cash  rents  both 
help  to  push  up  the  value  of  land,  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  processes  now 
going  on. 

For  a  series  of  years  after  the  conquest,  hard  seasons  and  injudicious  settle- 
ments combined  with  the  action  of  the  Civil  Courts  to 
Alienations. 

produce  extensive  alienations  of  property.     Few  of  the 

old  respectable  families  retain  their  estates,  which  have  fallen  principally  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sahdranpur  money-lenders.  Mr.  YansAgnew's  report^  con- 
tains a  statement  from  which  it  appears  that,  during  the  twenty  years  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  settlement  (1839-40  to  1859-60),  53  whole  estates  and  725  portions 
of  estates,  having  an  area  of  110,390  acres,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs.  85,979, 
and  valued  at  Bs.  6,18,895,  were  transferred  by  private  arrangement :  the 
transfers  under  decrees  of  the  Civil  Court  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
18  entire  villages  and  895  portions  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  104,356  acres, 
and  giving  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,15,301  and  valued  at  Rs.  4,74,420,  and  in  addi- 
tion 12  whole  estates  and  621  parts  of  estates  were  mortgaged.  The  transfers 
in  the  Sah&ranpur  parganah  amount  to  42  per  cent.,  and  if  mortgages  be  added, 
to  60  per  cent,  the  average  of  the  district  being  19  and  26  per  cent.,  respectively. 
The  averages  for  the  Sah&ranpur  tahsil  are  32  and  49  against  13  and  3^  for 
Bdrki,  13  and  4  for  Deoband,  and  19  and  24  for  ^akur.  Transfers  were  most 
numerous  in  the  parganahs  lightly  assessed,  and  which  gave  the  best  return  for 
the  investment  of  money. 

The  mutiny,  too,  did  something  towards  increasing  the  number  of  transfers. 
Twenty-seven  entire  villages  and  48  portions  of  villages 
were  coDfiscated  for  rebellion  in  1857,  and  of  these  24  vil- 
lages and  19  portions  of  villages  were  given  away  in  reward  for  loyal  service. 
The  remaining  estates  were  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.     That  the 
process  of  transfer  is  still  in  vigorous  action,  the  following  table  from  the  Board's 
^  For  details  see  the  paraganali  notioea. 
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records  oontinuing  the  alienation  retorns  up  to  1871-72  will  clearly  demon- 

rtrate  :— 


Year. 


1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-66 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 


UllDIl  ORDBBS  OF  COUBT. 


Sale. 


a 

p 


171 
167 
149 
129 
102 
112 
102 
135 
160 
148 
196 
102 


kk 


8,198 
4^)90 
6,165 
8,984 
8,102 
3,115 
2,299 
3,186 
4,089 
2,713 
6,718 
9,824 


o 


334 
662 
3S7 
288 

280 
299 
218 
279 
226 
180 
SOS 


S 


il 


605 
729 
476 
412 
382 
411 
320 
414 
385 
828 
898 
102 


Bt  fritatb  trabbvbb. 


Sale, 


•8 


B 

a 
JZ5 


200 
334 
301 
S99 
269 
278 
861 
870 
418 
479 
878 
681 


10,139 
13,510 
10,174 
12,729 
98,667 
22,450 
.  13,206 
14,152 
15,146 
18,187 
10,682 
11,457 


I 


0  , 
e 

81 


.& 


989 
1,054 
1,412 
1,050 
1,207 
1,286 
1,008 
1,869 

975 
1,657 
2,354 
2,027- 


o 

I 

a 

1^ 


128 
261 
149 
181 
144 
217 
288 
802 
621 
686 
8S6 
858 


•8 


f 


1,167 
1,619 
1,861 
1,680 
1,610 
IflH 
1,647 
2,641 
1.9U 
2,7J1 
3,067 
2,914 


8«lling  priee  of  laod. 


The  prices  broaght  bj  the  lands  transferred  during  Mr.  Thornton's  settle- 
ment give  an  average  of  no  more  than  six  times  the 
revenue  demand,  or,  taking  the  assessment  at  two- 
thirds  the  assets,  only  4^  times  the  rental  or  18  times  the  presumed  profits.  The 
transfers  by  private  sale  for  the  whole  district  average  nine  per  cent.,  and 
brought  an  average  value  of  Rs.  6-8-4  per  acre,  assessed  at  an  average  revenue 
of  Rs.  1-0-10  per  acre.  The  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounted  to  ten  per 
cent  on  the  total  area,  and  brought  in  an  average  value  of  Bs.  4-5-1  per  acre, 
Assessed  at  an  average  revenue  amoimting  to  Bs.  1-6-8.  -  The  mortgage  trans- 
fers amount  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  show  a  value  of  Rb*  7-8-1 
per  acre  and  asssesed  at  Be.  0-15-2.  Taking  the  whole  of  these  transfers  for  the 
entire  district,  the  average  selling  price  per  acre  is  Bs.  5-14-6  for  land  asseBsed 
at  an  average  revenue  of  Be.  1-0-1  per  acre.  The  selling  price  of  land  ia 
now  Bs.  30  to  Bs.  60  per  acre.  Land  near  towns,  of  course,  fetchoB  a  much 
higher  price. 
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The  mofit  indnstrions  classes  as  well  as  the  laziest  seem  to  hare  lost  by 
transfers*    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
villages  and  portions  of  villages  alienated,  and  thentun* 
ber  still  remaining  to  the  principal  castes  in  1863  :  — 


Vendors  and  rendees. 


» 

Alienated, 

RetiuUniMO, 

Total. 

Caite. 

'    1 
1 

4S 
eg 

i    . 

1 

i 

1 

Sayyids         •••  ^        ^,              ^ 
Shaikhs         ^              ^ 

VuihinB           Ma                    m9                    ••• 

Bajp^ta  (Hin.) 
Ilajpfita  (Mus.) 
Brahmans      •••               •••              m« 

Giijan           ...               •••               ^ 
Tagas           ••«              •••              M. 
vats                 •••                •••                ••• 

Sainia            —              —              ••• 
Gaiaa            •••              •«•              ••• 

Others           •••               •«•               — 

6 
4 
5 

15 
••• 
5 

U 

s 

1 
1 

15 

55 
25 
50 

274 

25 

9 

483 

67 

61 

S 

70 

252 

18 

21 
17 

117 

12 

5 

160 
19 
22 
10 
19 

158 

47 

18 

40 
194 

19 

11 
879 

64 

22 
6 

44 
249- 

19 

is 

22 

182 
12 
10 

174 
27 
22 
11 
20 

178 

102 
48 
00 

468 
44 
20 

818 

181 

a 

114 
501 

Bo  much  for  those  who  have  lost  their  lands.  The  new  landlords  are  nearly 
in  all  cases  the  money-lenders,  dwellers  in  towns,  the  worst  possible  class  of 
absentees.  Mr.  Wynne  says  of  them : — "  The  power  and  influence  of  the  money** 
lending  class  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  nuschievons.  It 
is  trae  that  they  are  men  of  large  capital,  able,  if  they  cared,  to  tarn  the  land 
to  the  very  best  account,  whereas  the  dispossessed  proprietor  must  have  been 
deprived  of  every  particle  of  capital  and  credit  alike  before  he  parted  with  his 
ancestral  share.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  moneylender's  scheme  to  lay  out 
money  on  his  purchase.  He,  will  raise  the  rents,  and  will^  by  studiously  break* 
ing  down  all  rights  that  do  not  emanate  from  himself,  by  reducing  the  favoured 
and  imfavoured  tenants  alike  to  one  uniform  level  and  then  taking  all  he  can  from 
each  of  them,  make  the  estate  pay  him  far  more  than  it  paid  before,  but 
ibis  result  is  attained  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  comfort  and  contentment  that  cha* 
racterized  the  village  under  its  former  owner.    It  is  no  matter  of  astonishmeni 
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that  the  maney-Iender,  transformed  into  a  landlord,  shotdd  be  so  bad  a  landlorcl. 
None  of  the  traditions  of  his  caste  guide  him  in  his  new  profession.  He  under- 
stands the  art  of  makiug  monej  in  his  own  proper  line,  but  does  not  understand 
the  particular  demands  of  his  new  profession,  or  see  that  his  true  interest 
requires  that  he  should  undergo  some  outlay  if  he  wishes  to  secure  a  large  return. 
Add  to  this  that  the  extemely  illiberal  pursuit,  to  which  his  main  attention 
continues  to  be  devoted,  unfits  him  for  dealing  liberally  with  anyone,  yet  season- 
able liberality  is  admittedly  the  first  requisite  in  the  management  of  a  tenantry. 
Add,  finally,  the  fact  that  he  is  invariably  an  absentee,  and  manages  his  estate 
through  an  agent  It  will  be  easily  imagined  how  this  circumstance  tends  to 
keep  him  dissevered  from  his  tenants  and  ignorant  of  what  measures  their 
requirements  and  his  own  interests  alike  demand." 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  during  the  last  few  years  and  the  increased 

demand  for  labour  caused  by  such  works  as  the  Ganofes 
Wages.  . 

and  Jumna  Canals,  the  railway  and  the  Rtirki  Work- 
shops, wages  generally  have  risen.  The  wages  of  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters have  risen  from  three  and  four  annas  a  day  to  five  and  six  annas  ;  of  black- 
smiths from  three  and  four  annas  to  five  annas;  of  well-sinkers  (chahkun)  from 
twelve  annas  per  lineal  foot  to  one  rupee,  common  labourers  from  eighteen 
pie  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  annas,  and  women  and  children  in  proportion. 
The  approximate  number  of  landless,  unskilled  labourers  in  the  .  district  is 
190,692.  Of  these  a  large  number,  calculated  at  51,950,  mostly  Chamirs, 
Kab&rs,  Sainis,  GMlras,  Jhojhas,  &c.,  work  in  the  fields.  Their  wages  vary 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed ; 
thoB  reapers  get  daily  one  sheaf  supposed  to  contain  from  four  to  five  sers  pukka 
of  grain,  a  plojighman  may  get  one-eighth  of  the  crop,  weeders  are  paid 
two  annas  a  day  and  upwards,  or  from  5  to'  6  sers  of  grain  a  day,  one 
huchoha  bigha  representing  12  hours'  work.  They  are  paid  better  for  weeding 
cotton  than  for  weeding  sugar-cane ;  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  former  case  some- 
times rising  to  three  annas  or  seven  sers  of  grain  per  kuchoha  bigha.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  about  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  which  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract  made,  and  probably  differ  more  or  less  in  every  village  according  to 
local  custom.  Women  and  children  are  also  often  employed  in  field  labour, 
the  former  chiefly  in  plucking  cotton,  for  which  they  get  sometimes  from  a 
tenth  to  a  fourth  of  the  amount  plucked,  and  sometimes  one  rupee  p»r  kuchcha 
bigha  of  work  done,  or  one  and  a  half  annas  a  day ;  for  plucking  safflower 
they  get  as  much  grain  as  the  flower  plucked,  or  one-half  of  the  original  com- 
modity itself.  The  nominal  rate  of  wages  for  female  labourers  is  six  pice  and 
for  children  about  four  pice,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  paid  separately;  the  work  of  both  seems  really  to  be  taken 
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together  and  remunerated  according  to  the  amount  done,  hot  by  a  system  of 

daily  wages. 

Xhe  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  argicultural 
produce  and  provisions  in  the  central  tahsil  of  Sahd- 
ranpur  and  the  north-eastern  tahsil  of  Rurki  for  the 

yean  1861  to  1870.     The  figures  give  the  number  of  sers  sold  for  one  rupee, 

the  ser  being  the  standard  one  of  80  tolas  or  2'057tbs.  avoirdupois.^ 


Fricei. 


CUn  of  crop. 


Coinraon    paddj 

Best  do.  (do,)... 
Wheat  »•• 

B*rley  II* 

Jdir 
Grwiii 

Moth 
Urd 

Cleaned  cotton, 
Sagir  (raw)    „. 
Do,  (ceflaedj... 
Salt 
Ghi 
ilillc 

Tobacco  *•* 

Oil-tceda(sanoD) 
Til 

AUi  .« 

Zi'ni  .p* 

Potatoes 

bpirits  (25°  be- 
low proof)    „. 

Haw  mateTmU 
(ttur)  .,» 

8bir&  **i 


R.    S. 


Si 
H 

IL 

123 

13 

la 

10 

104 
11 

10 

H 

3 
3 

n 
Hi 
n 

loi 

n 
n 


44 

16 
1S| 

»i4 


B.    S. 


273^ 

lOJ 
7 


fi4  2J4 


3li 

30 


K.    S. 


3^ 

4 

l|l 

21 

18 
7 
» 
0 

ID 
I0| 

u 
U 

30| 


3i 
3 

Si 
11 

H 

lai 

28 


37 1 

16 
13 
35 
3d 

38 

H 

n 

6 


18 

8 

114 
164 

16J 
134 
10 
IBi 


y 
28| 

3C 

30i 

m 
n 

a 

13 

13 

121 


38j 


30i 


26  i 


22j  124  15J 
124    7|'  9 
30  j:il4  ait 
37     331  381 
24    ^^4 

26i|iri|2l 

22i  i!5   l^^o 


104 
204 


12 


28 


r^5 
28 
J4 
39 
374 
22J 
4 

2i 
7 

2k 
16 

8 

J4t 
11 
104 
t4 
104 
134 

H 

<34 


R.    S 


26j 


Hi 
174 

ail 
204 
i3i 


16     174 

If  2 
19i!'6 

15^  174 

10  lU 

I53;i3i 


]| 


M 


263     -■ 


>i 
104 
31 


23 


U 
S 

224 
254 
24 
23 


I 


K.    S. 


26i 
11! 

1S3 

28^ 
20 


a 
34 

H 

II 

194 

9 

IS] 
IH 

I'n 
li'i 

I2i 
2:i 


254  224 
254 1 23  j 

2^*122 

3 


214 


54 
3iJ 
7i 

^* 

IG  I 

8 
18 

3i 
124 

114 

IB 

14 
III 
29 


23 


R.    S. 


26    27  4  20    19i 


R    S 


3* 

6S 
2 
171 

HI 
12,^ 

131 
1| 


144111 
»  6| 
3>4  18  J 
2:  1251 
20  il9i 
254  181 

24i;isi! 

iJl.i  18jl 

174 


22^17 

22     164 

2j4  i^^! 


R.     S. 


23i 
3 
4 

8i 
n 

16 
9 

184 
14 
I4| 
224 

m 

1G4 

t4 

15] 


in 

28  '    ... 

...264 


3 

ei 
n 

16! 

n 

144 

14 
13 

li 

9j 

li8 


2f4 
214 

i9i 

31 
41 

^41 
'3 
2 

16 

U 

164 

I3i 

Uh 

17 

16 

174 

14 

91 
IB 


1 1 
164 
21 
154 
164 

24 
3 

6J 

16 

H 

10 

12i 
134 

1-5 

8i 

an 


11 

15 

SO 
144 

IH 

174 

19i'«ll4 
I4i  10 


R,    S 


u 
si 

44 

3 

7 

2 
16 
104 
IS 
104 

145  n^ 

104 
13 

n 

7 
134 


13| 
14 

28 


184 

124 

n 

a 

124 

101 

;44 

104 

114 

io| 

IJ 

34 
24 

54 

2 
18 
TU4 

134 

114 
114 
L14 

I2i 
134 

n 

8 
I6d 


J24 

51 
12 
19 
144 

16    30 


3B1 

134 

104 
17 
26 
64 


H.    8, 


24 


2U4 
14 

i,H 

2 
3 


SO-i 

26 

34 

201 
14 
34 

a 

& 
U 

18 
U 

16 


104 
64 

I7i 

27 

20 

in 


7 

H 
15 
6i 

t/4  17 
[4  1 18 
3i  16 
17 
19| 


H 
10} 

19! 


m 


in 
94 

2<4 
274 
23 

2S 
2ijl24 


18f 
164 

n 

3 

n 

I7i 

123 

lOJ 

15 

131 

12J 

10 
284 


234 

n4 
s* 
44 

3| 

7 
S 

16| 

14t 
12| 

m 

16 
124 

lOf 
21 


Sahdranpur  cannot  boast  a  very  large  trade,  but  a  great  deal  of  raw  pro- 
Trade  and  maiiiifac-    ^"^6  is  exported  to  other  districts,  and  the  opening  of 
•"'•••  the  railway  has  stimulated  the  traffic  immensely.    The 

^  Appendix?,  of  Flowden's  *<  Wages  and  Pricea"  girea  the  prices-ourrenl  in  Sah&ranpnr  of 
the  principal  grains  from  1S40  to  J870.  B.  repreeents  the  BCurki  Tahsil  and  S.  tiie  Sahiranpur 
TabnL 
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following  retom  shows  the  outward  and  inward  traffic  of  eaoh  station  in  ikm 
district  for  the  year  1872. 


Outward. 

Inward, 

Total  inward  and  out' 
ward. 

Kame  of  Station. 

i 

■ 

1^ 

i 

Deoband      ...               •• 
Sab&ranpar  .•• 
BarsAwa 

21,216 

62,363 

5,267 

38,264 
93,464 
11,144 

20,466 

58,146 

4,594 

6,216 

146.944 

700 

41,672 

120,609 

9,861 

89,480 

2,40,408 

11,844 

Total  for  half-year  end- 
ing SOth  June,  1673 ... 

88,846 

137,872 

83,196 

153,860 

172  042 

291,78S 

Deoband      ...               ••• 
Sabiranpnr  ••• 
garsawa      ••• 

15,794 

51,465 

5,809 

17,621 

1,09.611 

43,048 

16,182 

50,663 

5,517 

• 

6,628 

113,646 

1,161 

30,976 

102,128 

11,326 

S3,UV 

223,257 

44,209 

Total  for  half-year  ending 
Slat  December,  1 87 2... 

73,068 

170,280 

71,862 

120,385 

144,480 

290,615 

Mr.  Angus  Campbell,  in  connection  with  his  project  of  a  railway  to 
B6rki  and  Dehra,  estimated  the  traffic  in  1868  across  the  bridge-of-boats  at 
Kankhal  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  at  85,366  maunds  of  goods,  and  the 
passengers  going  to  Hardw4r  in  January  at  17,877  and  in  April  at  11,450, 
and  for  the  different  sections  of  the  proposed  line  he  estimated  42,929  maunds 
of  goods  and  18,445  passengers.^  The  octroi  returns  of  Saharanpur,  Deoband 
and  Hardw&r  will  be  found  under  those  towns  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment. 

The  only  fair  in  the  district  that  deserves  special  notice  in  connection  with 
trade  is  that  held  in  April  at  Hardw&r,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  essentially  religious  associations,  in 


Falri. 


1  Tbe  following  are  the  details  of  the  bullock  train  traffic  already  in  existence  :— 


Deoband  Mtction. '          Goods  in 

Passengera. 

mannds. 

Meerut  and  below  to  Bfirki  10,569 

8,004 

Burki  to  Meemt              ...    5,057 

5,067 

Sah4ranpur  to  Rurki        ...       806 

1,747 

Burki  to  Saharanpur        ...    2,495 

2,410 

Barkl  WorkBhopa            ...  11,057 

••• 

29,984       17,218 


RUrki  and  Dehra  section, 

Rdrki  to  Debra 
Dehra  to  Riirki 
Rurki  Workshopa  •« 

Meerut  to  Dehra 
Dehra  to  Meerut 


Goods  in  FasiengenL 
maunds. 


2,139 
433 
1,169 
7,216 
1,990 


626 
876 

... 
155 
171 


12,945  2,297 


iLdd  to  this  from  Bfirki  and  Mayapnr  aeotion  lor  ehtrcoal  lor  B6rU  Workihopa  37^000  maanda^ 
tad  flriwood  Iran  Dadhija  13,000  mauoda. 
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fonner  days  annuallj  became  a  great  mercantile  emporium,  but  now  retains 
little  of  its  commercial  character,  except  as  a  resort  for  horse  dealers,  who 
come  here  in  great  numbers  every  year  from  Afgh4nistan  and  the  Panj&b. 
Besides  horses,  trinkets  of  all  sorts  and  articles  of  clothing  of  every  kind 
find  a  ready  market  among  the  pilgrims.  The  fair  is  attended  by  about 
400,000  persons,  and  Ia3.t3  eight  days«  Some  further  remarks  about  the  Hardw&r 
fair  will  be  fouud  under  the  notice  of  Hardv^ar  town.  A  fair,  attended  by  about 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  and  lasting  two  days,  is  held  in  September  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges  at  Jagatiwala  and  at  Ndnakmau  or  M&nikmau. 
Near  the  city  is  a  small  fair,  where  the  people  assemble  from  a  radius  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles.  A  large  fair  takes  place  at  Indarpur  Bhawan,  and 
lasts  for  five  days  in  September-October.  There  are  few  indigenous  manufac- 
tures^ and  none  of  any  great  note.  In  all  the  larger  towns  the  weavers  make 
a  coarse  doth  called  gdrd ;  B&mpur  has  been  nicknamed 
B&mpur  Ma nih&r4n  because  bracelets  (cMrla)  and  such 
like  omamenta  are  there  extensively  made  by  the  workers  in  glass  ;  skilful 
silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  and  the  capitaL 
town  is  famous  for  its  artists  in  wood-carving,  as  well  as  for  the  confection 
of  a  yery  popular  sweetmeat  called  peta.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of 
indigenous  manufactures. 

The  Burki  Workshops  were  originally  established  in  connection  with  the 
Gfauges  Canal  works  in  the  year  l'?43,  on  a  very 
modest  scale,  being  then  something  between  a  timber- 
yard,  a  smithy,  and  a  carpenter's  shop.^    In  1848,  Lieutenant  A.  Allen,  of 
the  55th  Native  Infantry,  was  appoiuted  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment, 
which  from  that  date  began  to  develope  rapidly.     Within  a  year,  the  most 
necessary  portion  of  the  buildings,  including  lathe,  model  and  engine  aooom« 
modation,  was  completed;  and  in  1851,  a  supply  of  machinery,  among  which 
was  a  ten  horse-power  condensing  steam  engine,  with  boilers,  was  sent  out 
from  England  by  the  Court  of  Directors.     Up  to  this  time  the  shops  had  been 
exclusively  employed  upon  the  manufacture  of  articles  required  for  the  Ganges 
Oanal  Works,  and  the  demand  for  surveying  and  mathematical  instruments  at 
the  Burki  Civil  Engineering  College  first  suggested  the  advisability  of  utilis- 
ing them  in  other  ways.      lu  1852,  the  establishment  ceased  to  have  auy 
connection  with  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant  Allen,  as  a  self-supporting  institution.      Its  duties  were  to 
be  three-fold, — the  supply  of  iron  and  wood  for  general  purposes,  the  manu* 
&oture  and  repair  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  iron  founding.    Until 


1  By  Mr.  G.  R.  WillUms,  C.  S.  «  Cuatl^'s  Report  on  the  Ganges  Cana],  Vol.  II.,  p,  a J6, 

ma  Na  tdS.  of  Professioaal  Fapera  on  Indian  Engineering,  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell^  printed  at  tbe 
Thomason  College  Prew. 
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March,  1864,  "  the  workshops  progressed  in  size  and  capacitj^  for  exeoating 
work,  but  their  financial  condition  was  neglected,  and  the  consequence  was  It 
loss  to  Government  of  Rs.  4,24,455  in  a  period  of  11 J  years,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  use  of  capital  provided  bj  the  State.  Since  then  the  profits 
have  been  large,  and  in  1868-69  reached  Rs.  1,28,909.  In  1870-71,  however, 
the  net  profits  fell  to  Rs.  59,608.  Some  useful  calculations  bj  Mr.  Campbell,' 
are  appended : — 


Period. 

1 
Value  of  work 
executed. 

Value  of 
capital 

Ket  profit. 

Percentage 

of  profit  on 

capital  per 

annam. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

iBt  Marob,  1864,  to  SOth  April, 
1865,  14  months. 

8,86,S89 

10,82,845 

63,166 

lit  May,  1865,  to  Itt  May,  1866, 
12  months. 

S,80,5S3 

9,73,088 

29,270 

iBt  May,  1866,  to  l8t  April,  1867, 
11  months. 

3,18,818 

9,53,544 

60,199 

Ist  April,  1867,  to  IstApril,  1868, 
IS  months. 

8,82,441 

11,08,871 

•     1,00,178 

IstApril,  1868, to  IstApril,  1869, 
18  months. 

4,76,041 

11,78,416 

1,38,909 

11 

"  The  works  contain  a  turning  shop  worked  by  a  20  horse-power  engine,  a 
foundry  with  a  12  horse-power  engine,  a  smith's  shed  with  two  steam  hammers, 
a  scrap  furnace  for  wood  fuel,  a  fitting  and  boiler-making  shop  with  a  steam 
rivetter,  a  pattern  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop  with  saw  mills  driren  by  a  10  horse- 
power engine,  and  lastly  a  mathematical  instrument  shop.  The  range  of  work 
executed  is  very  great."  Here  are  made,,  among  other  things,  steam  engines  of 
all  sorts,  pumps,  printing  presses,  hydraulic  presses,  planing,  slotting  and  drill- 
ing machinery,  latheil,  levels,  prismatic  and  surveying  compasses,  and  scien- 
tific instruments  in  general ;  bridge  and  girder  work  of  every  kind  is  also  exe- 
cuted. The  profit  derived  from  the  establishment  is  a  very  slight  consideration 
compared  with  the  advantages  ensuing  from  the  consequent  improvement  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  mechanical  skill  of  native  artisans.  The  Burkl  Work- 
shops, three  years  ago,  employed  no  less  than  141  Muhammaada  nnd  277  Hindu 
artisans,  besides  143  Muhammadan  and  508  Hindu  labourers  ;  in  all  1,069* 
The  wages  of  the  former  in  the  mathematical  instrument  department  vary  from 
twenty  to  four  annas  a  day  and  in  other  departments  from  eight  to  three  and 
a  half  annas  a  day.  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  a  very  shrewd  observer,  bears  testimony 
to  the  superior  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  Muhammadan  workmen^  which 
hejustly  attributes  to  their  having  more  ambition  than  the  Hindus,  over  whom 
iliey  appear  to  hare  a  moral  ascendancy.  A  plan  of  the  foundry  and  work- 
shops will  be  found  in  a  professional  paper  by  that  gentleman,  referred  to  in 
a  preceding  footnote. 
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An  iastitation  of  still  greater  local  importanoe  is  the  Thomason  Civil  Engineer- 
ing College,  80  called  after  its  founder  the  late  Liente- 
nant-Qoyemor  of  these  Provinces.  The  origin  of  the 
Thomason  College  was  due  to  the  want  felt,  during  the  construction  of  the  great 
canal-works  and  roads,  of  some  systematic  training  for  Civil  Engineers  in  this 
country.  To  this  was  added  the  professional  skill  required  by  the  various  com- 
mittees appointed  in  each  district  to  administer  the  funds  of  the  ferry  and 
road  collections,  and  the  demands  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  and  Revenue 
Surveys.  The  well-educated  European  required  instruction  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, especially  in  the  vernacular  terms  of  science  and  also  in  the  peculiarities 
of  materials  and  construction  in  this  country,  whilst  the  uneducated  subordinate 
staff  required  scientific  instruction  to  develope  their  energy  and  usefulness. 
Kff(^t3  were  at  first  made  to  supply  these  wants  by  existing  institutions,  but 
resulted  in  failure.  In  January,  1845,  Lieutenant  Baird  Smith,  R.E.,  under- 
took to  conduct  an  engineering  class  for  native  youths  at  Sah&ranpur.  Cer- 
tain allowances  were  made  for  this  purpose,  and  two  of  the  more  advanced 
sdiolars  in  the  Agra  and  Dehli  Colleges  were  placed  under  his  superintendeuce, 
whilst  masters  v^re  appointed  to  those  institutions  to  instruct  in  arehitectoral 
drawing  and  surveying.  The  first  great  impetus  to  scientific  study  was  given 
by  the  establishment  in  1845  of  the  grade  of  Sub- Assistant  Executive  Engineer, 
with  a  special  standing  and  privilege,  which  afforded  a  certain  reward  to 
study,  and  created  a  superior  class  of  subordinate  officials  in  the  Public  Works 
Department 

The  determination  of  Lord  Hardinge,  in  1847,  to  commence  the  Ganges 
Canal,  again  raised  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  a 
well-trained  staff  of  experienced  Civil  Engineers  who 
sbonld  be  able  to  face  all  the  difficulties  arising  in  a  large  imdertaking  of  this 
nature.  Out  of  this  emergency  Rtirki  College  had  its  rise.  Its  establishment 
there  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  large  workshop,  and  extensive  structures  in 
course  of  formation  for  the  head-works  of  the  canal  with  the  necessary  scientific 
appliances  where  the  pupils  could  practically  work  out  the  problems  submitted 
to  them  in  thehr  daily  course  of  study.  Lieutenant  Maclagan  was  appointed  the 
first  Principal  in  October,  1847,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year,  the  first 
pupils  were  enrolled.  It  was  not,  however^  until  the  middle  of  the  year  that 
ihB  proparations  were  completed  and  the  institution  was  in  full  session.  War, 
too,  came  to  interrupt  its  progress.  In  1848-49  the  second  Panjdb  War  broke 
out,  and  the  Principal,  Head-master  and  Military  students  were  obliged  io 
leave  their  studies  for  the  field,  where  they  were  absent  for  two  months  on 
sctive  duty.  In  1850  the  military  students  were  increased  from  10  to  15, 
and  the  period  of  their  stay  at  the  college  was  prolonged  to  a  year,  the  first 
iiz  months  being  probationary.    The  stipendiary  students,  drawing  five  rupees 
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a  month,  whilst  kept  at  the  same  salary  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  had  a  higher 
dass  granted  them,  by  which  eight  of  their  number  drew  a  double  allowance. 
Up  to  July,  1850,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  Rs.  35,277.  In  1851  there  were 
50  students,  and  42  had  already  entered  the  public  service.  In  1852  proposals 
were  made  and  sanctioned  for  an  improved  building,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  press  and  workshop  in  connection  with  the  College,  whilst  a  library  wafr 
formed,  and  an  increase  was  made  to  the  educational  staff. 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  college  explains  the  object  of  its  foundation^ 
which  was  to  give  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  Civil  Engineering  to  Europeans  and  Natives,  with  a 
view  to  their  employment  on  the  public  works  of  the  country,  according  to  their 
several  qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the  service.  The  rules  and  regular 
tions  of  the  institution  have  been  considerably  modified  since  the  year  1852,  but 
its  duties  remain  the  same.  The  progress  which  it  has  made  in  performing  them 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  list  of  passed  students  for  1848  contains 
only  three  names — two  in  the  upper  subordinate  class  and  one  in  the  lower ;  the 
former  of  two  gunners  in  the  artillery,  the  latter  of  one  solitary  native  student 
from  the  Dehli  College.  The  list  for  1871  gives  the  names  of  eighteen  gentle- 
men (officers  and  others)  belonging  to  the  engineering  classes,  of  54  students 
(privates,  non-commissioned  officers,  natives  and  others)  belonging  to  the  upper 
subordinate  classes,  and  of  48  natives  belonging  to  the  lower  subordinate  classes ; 
so  that  in  that  year  no  less  than  112  students  qualified  for  the  public  fiervicOi 
and  to  this  total  should  be  added  the  names  of  nine  students  belonging  to  the 
ofiicers'  suTiveying  class.  The  college  calendar  gives  a  full  account  of  the  curri* 
culum.^ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  estates  on  the  revenue-roll  of 
the  districts,  with  their  land-revenue,  and  tlie  number  of 
registered  proprietors  paying  revenue  direct  to  Govern- 
ment, at  five  different  periods  : — 


Land-reyenae. 


1806. 

1850-51. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

1872-78. 

Number  of  estates                         ••* 

1,099 

1,761 

1,903 

1 

1.916 

1,916 

Number  of  regUtercd  proprietors  or 

1,211 

3|887 

8,833 

.    8,889 

8,b75 

coparceners. 

« 

Total  reyenue-demand 

3.35,222 

10,68,441 

10,93,066 

11,63,889 

11,72,950 

Average  demand  from  each  eatate... 

305 

601 

678 

607 

612 

Average  revenae  paid  by  each  pro- 

877 

S72 

286 

999 

302 

prietor. 

Sxpendftare  on  reyenue  administra- 
tion. 

Not  known 

Ha.  73,102 

74,598 

61,842 

66,109' 

1  The  number  on  the  rolls  on  the  1st  Janaray,  1873,  was— Principal  and  AssiBtant  Prolei- 
son,  16;  Native  maatetp,  11]  petty  establishment,  122;  total  149.  Students  of  the  first  year, 
—engineering  dassesi  18 ;  second  year,  27 ;  lovrer  year,  1 12-*total  (57. 
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Income-tax. 


Begistration. 


The  aotual  assessment  of  the  income  of  the  district^  at. six  pies  in  the  rupee, 
calculated  upon  profits  exceeding  Rs.  500  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  income-tax  of  1870,  during  1870-71  was 
Es.  1,08,032.  There  were  1,184  incomes  between  Rs,  500,  and  Rs.  750  per 
annum,  364  between  Rs.  750  and  Rs.  1,0C0,  298  between  Rs.  1,000  and 
Rs.  1,500,  140  between  Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  2,000,  399  between  Rs.  2,000  and 
Es.  10,000,  and  27  between  Rs.  10,000  and  Rs.  1,00,000.  The  total  number 
of  persons  assessed  was  2,412,  and  their  total  income  was  Rs.  36,54,741. 

In  1871-72  there  were  4,732  documents  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Registration  Act  (VIIL  of  1871),  on  which  fees  to 
the  amount  of  Rs.  12,848  were  collected.  The  expense 
of  establishment,  &c.,  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  Rs.  5,530.  There 
were  2,222  registrations  affecting  immovable  property,  in  which  the  registration 
was  compulsory  under  Section  17  of  Act  YIII.  of  1871,  and  894  in  which  the 
registration  was  optional.  The  other  registrations  effected  refer  to  movable 
property,  wills,  &c.,  and  the  total  aggregate  values  of  all  the  documents  regis- 
tered amounted  to  Rs.  13,18,593. 

The  net  receipts  onaccount  of  excise  amounted  to  Rs.  21,394  in  1862-63,  and 
rose  to  more  than  double  that  amount  in  1871-72:  At 
the  close  of  the  latter  year  there  were  82  shops  for  the 
sale  of  native  liquors,  and  15  shops  for  the  sale  of  English  spirituous  and  fer- 
mented liquors  in  the  district.  Thirteen  licensed  stills  were  at  work,  and 
18,302  gallons  of  liquor  were  issued  during  the  year.  The  receipts  and  charges 
on  account  of  excise  for  ten  years  were  as  follows,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  under  almost  every  head  of  revenue : — 


BzciBe. 


Tear. 

^ 

1 

il 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Rg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1868-63 

656 

12,174 

6.469 

••• 

18 

3,486 

*•• 

787- 

21,894 

I86S-64 

2,830 

7,220 

12,240 

... 

15 

3,365 

88 

892 

24,861 

1864-65 

7,692 

12,141 

13,145 

••• 

... 

4,917 

68 

7,990 

29,172 

18e&-66             ^ 

10,709 

12,296 

18,179 

... 

..• 

3,483 

88 

11,268 

33,488 

1866-67 

14,886 

16,825 

19,533 

*•• 

••• 

4,510 

58 

11,975 

42,787 

1867-68 

16,885 

17,136 

23.066 

... 

... 

5,246 

60 

14,149 

47,225 

1868-69 

13,673 

12,858 

22,480 

••« 

*.* 

6,371 

44 

13  480 

41,946 

1869-70 

921 

11,727 

27,138 

39 

75 

8,436 

369 

16,440 

27.265 

1870-71 

4,878 

17,894 

27,200 

542 

78 

5,053 

1 

15;682 

39,959 

1871'>7S 

10,704 

21,108 

27,520 

719 

100 

6,310 

74 

15,424 

51,110 
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Stamp  duties  are  now  collected  under  the  General  Stamp  Act  (XVIII.  of 
1869)  and  under  the  Court  Fees  Act.    The  following 
statement  shows  the  revenue  and  charges  under  thi» 
head  for  a  series  of  years. 


Stamps. 


Year. 

00  a 

lae-and-bUck 
documen  t 
•tamps. 

3 

utiea  and  pe- 
Dalties  realis- 
ed. 

.2* 

o 

a, 

< 

PQ 

Q 

H 

O 

iz; 

Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-«3       ... 

3,594 

60,542 

••• 

288 

53,974 

4,209 

49,166 

1863-64        ... 

6.059 

96,108 

••• 

204 

61,365 

4,547 

66,8 1» 

1864-65        ... 

6.791 

5  ,957 

••• 

109 

6  285 

4,600 

68,257 

1865-66        ... 

7,»68 

64,535 

... 

97 

71.999 

5,624 

66,476 

1866-67 

2,458 

68,042 

... 

2)9 

70.704 

5,«*93 

65,011 

1867-«8 

2,907 

89,654 

... 

114 

92,675 

6,676 

85,999 

1868-69 

S,452 

91,786 

... 

250 

94,489 

5,525 

88,964 

1869-70        ... 

2,815 

98,ft39 

... 

367 

1,01,720 

7,954 

93,767 

1870-71 

2,475 

16,4W 

78,228 

794 

98.015 

6,414 

87,601 

1871-72 

1,996 

17,854 

64,S79 

185 

84,414 

2,673 

81.741 

*b72-73        ... 

1,725 

22,530 

75,816 

432 

99,562 

1,986 

97,57fr 

Canal  revenue. 


The  income  from  canal  irrigation  is  large.  The  revenue  of  the  Jumna  Canal, 
which  in  1856-57  was  only  Rs.  21,586|  amonnted  ia 
1872-73  to  Rs.  1,63,915.  This  does  not  include  mis- 
cellaneous items,^  which  cannot  be  separated  for  the  different  districts.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  revenue  accounts  of  both  canals  for  seven  years : — 


Gakoes  Canal. 


Eastbbn  Jomna  Canal. 


■*» 

« 

■«* 

^ 

a 

a 

oS 

a 

V 

0 

a> 

g 

s 

.5 

§ 

a 

*2 

Year. 

^ 

M 

Year. 

1 

s 

5 

1 

8 

iz; 

5 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1866-67... 

40,867 

235 

40,622 

1866-67... 

52,828 

472 

••• 

52,356 

1867-68... 

71,882 

261 

218 

70,903 

1867-68... 

1,94.865 

518 

215 

1,94^232 

1868-69... 

53,569 

272 

622 

52,775 

1868-69... 

Not 

given. 

1869-70... 

1,25,496 

296 

8,1 -.2 

1,22,087 

1869-70... 

2,16,101 

532 

3,842 

2,ii;r27 

1870-71... 

49,926 

293 

2,519 

47,114 

187071... 

Not 

given. 

1871-72... 

46,7«fi 

807 

2,081 

44,398 

1871-72... 

1,'^6,630 

548 

6.209 

1,88.873 

1872-78... 

48,845 

8i6 

2,256 

46,374 

1872-:8... 

1,63,915 

573 

6,282 

1,57,091 

A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Forest  Department  tnust  also  be  credited  to 

Saharunpur.     In   1862-63,  this    item    amounted    to 

Forest  revenue.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  1869-70  to  Rs*   8,499.     Before  and 

^  Captain  Howe,  K.E.  On  the  Ganges  Canal  there  are  20  sets  of  mills  at  fiLankbal,  eight  at 
Bah&durabad,  two  at  Roorkee,  six  at  Asafnagar,  and  six  at  Muhaiiimadp«r.  On  the  Juoma 
Canal  there  arc  altogether  tcTcn  mills. 
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after  the  years  in  question  the  Sah&ranpiir  acconnts  cannot  be  separated  from 

those  of  Dehra  Dun. 

The  most  ancient  remains  belonging  to  this  district  should  most  probably 

„   ,   , .  be  some  of  the  ruins  about  Hardw&r^  and  Mayapur  on 

Barlj  history.  ... 

the  Ganges^  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  a  specific  date 

to  any  particular  building,  that  we  must  take  the  golden  l&tof  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak, 
now  at  Dehli,  as  the  oldest  monument  having  anj  connection  with  this  district 
the  history  of  which  is  known.  Shams-i-Siraj  AfLf,  in  his  chronicles  of  the  reign^ 
of  Firuz  Shah,  mentions  the  removal  of  the  mindra^i-zaHn  or  golden  lit  (obelisk) 
from  the  village  of  Tobra,  in  the  district  of  S&iaura  and  Khizrabad  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilb  (Koh'payah)y  ninety  koa  from  Dehii,  to  Firuz's  new  capital  of  ^ 
Firuzabad,  where  it  was -placed  in  the  palace  constructed  by  Firuz  near  the 
Jama  Masjid.  He  describes  the  mode  of  the  removal  of  the  ft^,  and  its 
re-erection  in  Dehli ;  and,  as  he  says  that  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
he  was  probably  also  an  eye-witness.  Firuz  Shah  reigned  from  1351  to  1388 
A.D.,  so  that  the  removal  probably  took  place  about  1379  A.D.  The  chroni- 
cler reports  the  tradition  concerning  the  pillar — that  the  column  had  been  "  the 
walking-stick  of  the  accursed  Bhim,  a  man  of  great  stature  and  size.  The 
annals  of  the  infidels  record  that  this  Bhim  used  to  devour  a  thousand  maunds 
of  food  daily,  and  no  one  could  compete  with  him.  In  his  days  all  this  part 
of  ilind  was  peopled  with  infidels,  who  were  continually  fighting  and  slaying 
each  other.  Bhim  was  one  of  five  brothers  (the  Pdndavas),  but  he  was  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  was  generally  engaged  in  tending  the  herds  of 
eatde  belonging  to  his  wicked  brothers,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  use  the 
atone  pillars  as  sticks  to  gather  the  cattle  together.''  The  same  tradition 
is  universal  throughout  these  Provinces  to  the  present  day.  This  and  similar 
monoliths  in  Bahar,  Gorakhpur,  Gh4zipur,  and  Allahabad  are  still  called  Bhim 
Sen  ke  gada  (club). 

Shams-i-Siraj  further  notes  that  '^  after  it  was  raised,  some  omamentul 
fringes  of  black  and  white  stone  were  placed  around  its  two  capitols,  and  over 
these  there  was  raised  a  gilded  copper  cupola,  called  in  Hindi  kaluB  (spire  or 
pinnacle),"  and  hence  the  name  mindra-irzarin  or  golden  lit.  '^  On  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  there  were  engraved  several  lines  of  writing  in  Hindi  characters. 
Many  Brahmans  and  Hindu  devotees  were  invited  to  read  them,  but  no  one 
was  able. '  It  is  said  that  certain  infidel  Hindus  interpreted  them  as  stating 
that  no  one  should  be  able  to  remove  the  obelisk  from  its  place  till  there  should 
arise  in  the  latter  days  a  Muhammadan  King  named  Sult&n  Firuz,  &c."  The 
writing  remained  undecyphered  until  1837-38,  when  it  yielded,  to  the  untiring 
industry  and  energy  of  James  Prinsep,  the  discovery  that  the  older  writing  on 

^  See  Hardmdr  and  Mayapw  under  the  Gazetteer  list  of  the  district.  '  Dowson's  Blliot, 

m.,  860. 
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it  contained  a  transcript  of  the  edicts  of  the  great  Bnddhist  Emperor  Asoka, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  Several  guesses  had  already 
been  made  as  to  the  characters  employed.  Thus  Edward  Terry^  says  that 
he  was  told  by  Tom  Coryate  that  there  was  a  pillar  of  marble  in  Dehli  with  a 
Greek  inscription;  whilst  Purchas  notices  that  the  inscriptions  were  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  that  ^^  some  afBrm  the  pillar  was  erected  by  Alexander  the 
Great.^*  The  characters  are  those  of  the  ancient  P&li,  or  spoken  language  of 
that  day,  and  are  thus  described  by  General  Cunningham* :— "  The  alphabeti- 
eal  characters,  which  are  of  the  oldest  form  that  has  yet  been  found  in  India, 
are  most  clearly  and  beautifully  cut,  and  there  are  only  a  few  letters  of  the 
whole  record  lost  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  inscrip* 
tion  ends  with  a  short  sentence,  in  which  King  Asoka  directs  the  setting  up  of 
these  moncfliths  in  different  parts  of  India.  *  *  The  record  consists  of 
four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides'  of  .the  column  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  of  one  long  inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes  completely 
around  the  pillar.  The  last  ten  lines  of  the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  continuous  inscription  round  the  shafl,  are  peculiar  to  the  Dehli  pillar," 
and  contain  new  forms  similar  to  those  on  the  rock  inscription  at  K&lsi  in  the 
Dun.  A  second  inscription  records  the  victories  of  the  Chauh&n  Prince  Yisala 
Deva,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  introduction.  General  Cunning- 
ham identifies  Khizrabad  with  the  present  village  of  that  name  on  the  Jumna, 
just  below  the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  the  hills  in  parganah  Faizabad 
of  this  district.  Sdlaura  is  clearly  Sadhaura,  a  large  place  only  a  few  miles 
west  of  Khizrabad.  The  name  of  the  village  from  whence  the  obelisk  was 
brought  is  variously  written  Topur,  Topera,  Toparsuk,  Tohera,  Tawera,  Tobra 
and  Nahera,  and  the  same  writer  identifies  it  with  Paota,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  about  twelve  miles,  north-east  of  Khizrabad.  According  to 
Shams-i-Sir&j  "the  height  of  the  obelisk  was  thirty-two  ^oe;  eight  ^o^  were 
sunk  in  its  pedestal,  and  twenty-four  ffaz  were  visible."  General  Cunningham 
found  it  to  consist  of"  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pinkish  sandstone  42'  7^  in  length, 
of  which  the  upper  portion  (35')  has  received  a  very  high  polish,  while  the 
remainder  is  left  quite  rough.    Its  upper  diameter  is  25*3  inches,  and  its  lower 

1  *'  Dillee,  which  signiftos  a  heart,  and  is  seated  in  ^he  heart  of  the  Mogul's  territories. 
It  was  once  the  citj  and  seat  of  King  Poras,  who  was  conquered  about  this  place  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  here  he,  encountering  with  huge  elephants,  as  well  as  with  a  mighty  host  of 
men,  said,  as  Curtius  reporte— -'tonef^fli  par  animo  meo  invent  pertcMJum'— that  he  had  met  with 
dangers  equal  to  his  great  mind.  I  was  told  by  Tom  Coryate  (who  took  special  notice  of  this 
place)  that  he,  being  in  the  city  of  Uillee,  observed  a  yery  great  pillar  of  msrble  with  a  Greek 
inscription  upon  it,  which  time  bad  almost  quite  worn  out,  erected  (as  he  supposed)  there  and 
then  by  Great  Alexander,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  famous  Tictory."~Terry*s  Voyages 
(London,  1566)  reprinted,  1777,  p.  77.  *  Arch.  8ur.  I.,  161  ;  see  Allahabad  rolame  for 

a  fuU  account  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions. 
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diameter  38*8  inches,  the  diminution  being  0*39  inches  per  foot.    Its  weight  is 

rather  more  than  twentj-seven  tons.    In  its  dimensions  it  is  more  like  the 

Allahabad  pillar  than  any  other,  but  it  tapers  much  more  rapidly  towards 

the  top,  and  is  therefore  less  graceful  in  its  outline." 

The  next  remains  of  ancient  date  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Bahat, 

^     .  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  introduction.    Then 

ornghna. 

we  come  to  the  journeys  of  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen 

Thsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  In  travelling  from 
Thanesar,  Hwen  Thsang  at  first  proceeded  south  for  sonie  seventeen  miles,  to 
the  Gokantha  monastery,  and  thence  for  67  miles  to  Srughna.  The  kingdom  of 
Broghna  is  described  as  extending  to  the  hills  on  the  north  and  the  Gttnges  on 
the  east.  The  town  itself  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  was 
3^  miles  in  circuit.  The  greater  part  was  even  then  in  ruins,  but  the  founda- 
tions still  remained.  It  possessed  five  monasteries,  one  hundred  temples,  and 
many  stupas.  General  Cunningham^  identifies  Srughna  with  the  village  of  Sugh^ 
situated  on  a  projecting  triangular  spur  of  high  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  now  the  western  Jumna  canal,  and  opposite  to 
Bahat  in  the  Faizabad  parganah.  Tradition  and  the  discovery  of  large  bricks 
and  extensive  finds  of  old  coins  all  point  out  the  antiquity  of  the  present  site  of 
the  village  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mandalpur.  Mahmiid  in 
his  twelflh  expedition,  ^  or  that  against  Eanauj,  passed  along  the  foot  of  the 

hills   under   Kashmir,   and  crossed   the    Jumna,  in 
SanawA. 

1018  A.D.,  whence  he  proceeded  down  the  Du&b  to 

Baran  (Bulandshahr).     Abu  Rihan,  who  wrote  during  this  time,  mentions'  in 

his  itinerary,  that  "  from  Kanauj  going  north,  and  turning  a  little  to  the 

west,  you  come  to  Sharashdraha,  fifty  parasangs,  then  to  Pinjor,  eighteen  para- 

sangs."    Elliot  identifies  this  place  with  Sars&wa  or  Sirsdwa,  sometimes  called 

Birsapatan,  an  old  town  lying  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Sugh,  and  on  the  line 

of  road  usually  followed  by  the  invaders  of  India  from  the  west.     On  his 

return  from  Eanauj,  Mahmiid  is  said  to  have  attacked  ^^  Chand  B&i,  one 

of  the  greatest  men  of  Hind,   who  resided  in  the  fort  of  Sharwa,"  which 

General  Cunningham  identifies  with  Sars&wa^  or  perhaps  with  Sugh, and  adds:— 

^  But  whichever  of  the  two  places  is  intended,  it  is  certain  that  the  high  road 

from  the  Ghingetic  Du&b  to  the  upper  Panj&b  must  have  crossed  the  gh6t 

between  them."  AI  Utbi  relates  that  there  had  been  constant  war  between  Chand 

R&i  and  Puru  Jaip&l,  the  ruler  of  the  Panj&b,  and  that  at  last  the  latter  sought 

a  compromise,  and  sent  his  son  Bhimp&l  to  receive  the  daughter  of  Chand  B&i 

in  marriage.     Chand  B&i  imprisoned  the  son,  and  demanded  compensation  for 

the  losses  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  father,  and  war  continued  between 

1  Arch.  Sur^  II,  SSS.  »  Dowsod'b  ElUot,  IL,  41, 458.  •  Ibid,  I,  61. 

«  Dowson's  Elliot,  IL,  47 ;  Arch.  Sur.  II.,  230. 
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them  as  before.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  arrival  of  Mahindd,  wbo^ 
on  his  retnm  from  Kananj,  determined  to  reduce  the  Hinda  prince  to  subjection. 
In  the  meantime,  by  the  advice  of  Bhimp&l,  his  prisoner,  Chand  Biii  abandoned 
his  fort  and  retreated  to  the  hills,  lest  he  should  suffer  the  fate  of  the  uncles  and 
relations  of  Bhimpdl,  who  were  made  Musalmdns  ^^  when  they  demanded  quar- 
ter in  their  distress.''  The  Sultan  captured  the  fort  and  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  the  hills,  where  in  January,  1019  A.D.,  shortly  before  midnight,  he  came 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  booty  amounted  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  to  300,000 
dirhams,  and  "  the  number  of  prisoners  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that 
each  was  sold  for  from  two  to  ten  dirhams."  It  is  said  that  the  fifth  share  due 
to  the  riayyids  was  150,000  slaves.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  district  fell  out  of 
cultivation  during  this  period,  and  that  it  was  not  for  several  centuries  after- 
wards that  much  improvement  took  place. 

The  town  of  Sah&ranpur  was  not  founded  until  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Tnghlak  (1325-1351  A.D.),  and  was  named  by  him 
after  Sb&h  Haran  Chishti,  a  celebrated  pir  or  Muham- 
madan  saint,  whose  shrine  still  attracts  a  considerable  assemblage  of  the  devout. 
The  progress  of  colonisation,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  received 
some  impetus  from  the  invasion  of  the  Mughals  under  Tarmsharin  Eh&n,  who, 
at  this  time,  crossed  the  Jumna  by  the  old  route  under  the  hills,  and  marched 
down  the  Duab  plundering  as  they  came.  The  Mughals  were  only  got  rid  of  by 
the  grant  of  a  large  contribution  in  money.  They  did  not,  as  one  would  expect^ 
immediately  return  to  India,  though,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  the  imperial 
posts  were  pushed  northwards,  and  stations  were  occupied  near  the  principal 
gh&ts  on  the  Jumna.  It  was  in  one  of  his  progresses  for  the  inspection  of  these 
posts  through  this  district  that  Firuz  Tughlak  saw  the  Asoka  column  at  Khizrabad. 
In  1379  Firuz  Shah  passed  through^  Amb&la  and  Shahabad  to  the  hiUs  of 
Sah&ranpur,  and  after  taking  tribute  from  the  R&is  of  Sirmor  and  the  hills  he 
returned  to  his  capital.  In  1384  he  again  visited  the  hills  and  spent  two 
months  in  hunting  the  rhinoceros  (hark)  and  the  elk  (gozan)y  and  it  was  here 
that  Muhammad  Eh&n  sought  refuge  when  despairing  of  succeeding  his  father 
Firuz,  and  occupied  the  fort  of  Bakt&ri  or  Bakn&ri  beyond  N^an. 

The  garrisons  along  the  Jumna  proved  of  little  avail  against  the  forces  of 

the  Mughal  Emperor  Timur,  who,  after  the  sack  of 

Dehli  in  December,  1398  A.D.,  orossed  into  the  Duab, 

and  sweeping  through  the  Meerut  and  a  part  of  the  Bijnaur  District,  recrossed 

the  Ganges  near  Hardw&r  :  Tfmur  himself  gives  an  account  in  his  memoirs  ^  of 

1  DowBon'8  Elliot,  IV»  14,  16,  17,  19.  >  Malfuzit-i-Tiipuri  io   Dowsoa's  Elliot,  in.» 

456,  513. 
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ihe  fights  that  took  place.  When  he  heard  that  the  gcibrB^  as  he  calls  all  that 
were  not  followers  of  Isl&m,  had  assembled  near  Hardw&r,  he  followed  them, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  charge.  "  Sparring  their  horses,  shouting  their  war-cry, 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  they  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy  like  hun- 
gry lions  upon  a  flock  fX.  sheep."  The  enemy  broke  and  fled,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  obtained.  Tiraur  had  at  this  time  only  one  hundred  men  with  him 
as  a  personal  guard,  and  was  attacked  by  Malik  Shaikha  with  a  larger  force. 
When  about  a  bow-shot  remained  between  the  two  parties,  Timiir  asked  a  soldier 
in  adyance  who  those  approaching,  as  if  to  attack,  were.  The  soldier  said  that 
they  belonged  to  the  party  of  Shaikh  Kukar,  one  of  Tfmnr's  officers,  and  on  this 
Timiir  turned  to  retire.  The  enemy  rushed  on  the  Mughal  troops,  and  would 
have  annihilated  them  had  not  their  own  leader,  Malik  Shaikha,  been  slain  in 
the  first  onset,  when,  as  is  the  custom  with  orientals,  his  troops  dispersed. 

A  small  party  of  the  enemy,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  first  fight,  took  refuge  at  Kiipila  (Hardw&r),  about  two  kos 
oflF.  When  Timur  heard  of  this,  he  maijched  there,  and,  joined  by  Prince  Pir 
Muhammad  Jah&ngir,  attacked  the  fugitives.  After  a  slight  resistance  the 
enemy  took  to  flight,  but  many  were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children,^'  the  pro- 
perty and  goods,  gold,  money,  grain,  camels,  horses,  cows  and  buffaloes,"  fell  as 
spoil  to  the  soldiers.  Timur  would  then  appear  to  have  pursued  the  remainder 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  he  spent  some  days  plundering  and  destroying 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.  On  his  return  he  encamped  at  Bahrah,  ^^  a 
dependency  of  Bakri  well  known  as  the  country  of  Miyftpur,"  and  halted  the  next 
day  at  Shikk  S&r,  a  distance  of  four  £o«,  and  the  next  day  went  to  Eandar.  On 
leaving  Eandar  he  crossed  the  Jumna.  The  Zafar-ndma  of  Sharf-tid-^lin  Tazdi 
makes  the  stages  Bahrah,  Shikk-Sars4wa  and  Eandar :  where  Timtir  gives  the 
name  S&r,  his  chronicler  gives  the  name  Sars&wa.  The  position  and  the  marches 
clearly  corroborate  the  identification  of  S4r  with  the  modern  Sars&wa.  Men- 
tion is  made  that  Firuz  Shah  conducted  the  stream  of  Firuzabad  from  the 
mountains  of  Mandati  and  Sirmor  to  Dehli.  ^  Firishta  calls  the  place  Mandawi, 
though  Briggs  has  Mandui,  Dow  has  Manduli,  and  Elliot  has  Mandir.  The 
canal  was  drawn  from  the  Jumna  opposite  Faizabad,  and  therefore  the  name 
may  be  identified  with  that  of  Mandalpnr,  close  to  Sugh.  Sugh  was  therefore, 
80  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  supplanted  by  Mandalpur. 

We  next  find  the  iidd  and  shikk  of  Sah&ranpur  bestowed  by  Sult&n  Sayyid 
Ehizr  Eh&n  on  Sayyid  Salim,  the  chief  of  the  Sayyids 
m  1414  A.D.  ^  As  this  was  about  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Sayyids  of  B6rha  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Muzafiamagar,  it  is 
probable  that  they  went  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Sayyid  governor, 

1  Dowson's  Sllluti  IV,.  8;  Arch  Bar.  II,  830.  *  T6Mh4-Mub^Mi,  Shdhi,  Oowton's 

SUiot,  IV.,  46. 
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B&lim.    In  1526  A.D.^  during  his  fiflh  expedition  to  India,  B4bar  passed  through 

Sars&WRi  and  one  of  the  skirmishes  preceding  the  invader^s  victory  over  Ibrahim 

Lodi  at  P4nipat  mast  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titron,  in  par- 

ganah  Gangoh  of  this  district.     The  Turkm&n  colonies  of  Lakhnauti  and  the 

neighbouring  villages  trace  their  origin  to  this  expedition. 

In  the  following  year  (933  Hijri)  the  famous  saint  Abdul*  Eaddiis,  a 

«,.  .,_,.  *..:..«-  ^^^         descendant  of  Abii  Hanifah,  foundeti  the  Sar4L  or  new 
Shaikh  Abdul  Kaddiis.  /  .,?        .  i 

town  of  Ciangoh,  where  his  descendants  still  reside. 

His  mission  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  Bajpiit,  Gujar  and 

Taga  inhabitants,  aaJ  materially  strengthened  the  Musalman  element  in  the 

population.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shaikh  Rukn-ud-din,  who  was  amongst 

the  learned  men  assembled  at  the  court  of  Akbar  at  the  time  of  Bair4m's  fall. 

Shaikh  Abdun-nabi,    son  of  Shaikh  Ahmad,  and  grandson  of  Shaikh  Abdul 

Shaikh  Abdan-nabi»  Sadr    Kaddus,  was  several  times  in  Makka,  where  he  studied 

of  the  Empire.  the   Hadis.     He    succeeded  the  celebrated  Maul&na 

Abdullah  of  Sult&npur  in  the  favour  of  ^  the  court,  and  was  at  all  times  a  man 

of  mark  at  Behli.     He  had  many  enemies,  and  amongst  them  was  Makhdum- 

ul-mulk,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  charging  the  Shaikh  with  murder  under  pretence 

of  punishing  heresy ;  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  prayers  with  the  Shaikh,  who 

had  been  undutiful  towards  his  father,  and  ^^  was,  besides,  a£9icted  with  piles  !" 

Murder,  unfilial  conduct,  and  haemorrhoids  were  the  cumulative  charges  on 

which  the  Ulamas  who   sided  with  Makhdtiai  demanded  the  degradation  of 

the  Shaikh,  and  in  this  they  were  successful.     The  leaders  of  these  factions^ 

however,  soon  became  friends  again,  for  we  find  them  joining  in  1579  A.D.  in 

a  document,  which  made  the  order  of  the  Imam  in  all  disputed  questions  of  law 

final.    From  1564  to  1577  A.D.,  Shaikh  Abdun-nabi  had  been  Sadr  of  the 

empire,  during  which  time  he  gave  much  offence  by  his  mode  of  treating  the 

holders  of  State  lands.  ^    The  arbitrary  execution  of  a  Brahman  led  to  his 

deposal  from  office ;  and  in  1578  Akbar  gave  him  money  for  the  poor   of 

Makka,  and  sent  him  on  a  pilgrimage.     When  he  came  back  he  was  called  to 

account  for  the  money,  was  put  into  prison,  and  there  murdered  in  1584  A.D. 

During  the  reigns  of  Akbar's  successors  the  district  of  Sah&ranpur  was  the 

chosen  retreat  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  to  whom  its  cool  and  comparatively 

healthy  climate,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  amusement  of  hunting,  rendered 

it  peculiarly  attractive.    The  Empress  Nur  Jahin'  or 

Nur  Mahal,  the  consort  of  Jah4ngir,  resided  for  a 

short  time  in  a  Gdjar  village  to  the  north  of  the  Tughlikpur  parganah,  where 

some  remains  of  her  mansion  are  still  visible,  and  her  name  is  perpetuated  in 

^  Blochmann  Afn-i-Akbari,  185,  490 ;  Elliot,  V,  6iS.  '  She  was  known  as  Mahr-au-niaa 

Khannm  whilst  the  widow  of  Shor-Afkan,  and  receired  the  title  of  Kiir  Mahal  on  her  marriage 
with  Jah&ngfr,  and  was  later  called  N6r  Jah&n. 
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timt  of  the  village  of  Numagar.  Under  Shahjah&n,  the  celebrated  Ali  Mard&n 
TSh&n  constmcted  the  royal  hunting  seat  stilt  known 
as  B&dsh&h  Mahal.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Faizabad  parganah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  palace  was  pleasantly 
situated  opposite  to  where  the  Dehli  canal  is  drawn  off,  and  its  remains  are  now 
utilised  as  a  modern  house.  To  the  same  nobleman  is  due  the  eonstruotion  of 
the  Du&b  canal,  now  known  as  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  This  canal  was 
conducted,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  along  the  crest  of 
the  high  ground  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Hindan,  so  as  to  adroit  of  its 
water  being  thrown  off  on  both  sides  for  irrigation  purposes.  From  the  absence 
of  traces  of  bridges  and  lateral  off-shoots,  it  is  supposed  that  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  torrents  which  cross  the  line  of  canal,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course,  led  to  its  early  abandonment.  It  was  realigned, 
completed  and  opened  in  1830. 

The  first  important  inroad  of  the  Sikhs  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Baha- 
dur Shah  in  the  year  1709.  Under  their  chief,  Bandu, 
they  poured  in  irresistible  numbers  into  Sirhind,  murder- 
ing, plundering,  and  burning  wherever  they  came.  The  Imperial  Goyemor  was 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  %.nd  the  Sikhs  gathering  strength  from  this,  crossed 
the  Jumna  and  ravaged  the  Upper  Du&b.  Though  the  Musalm4ns  were  the 
first  objects  of  their  attack,  the  Sikhs  were  not  restrained  by  any  considera- 
tions of  religion,  or  by  any  mercy  for  age  or  sex.  "Whole  communities  were 
massacred  with  wanton  barbarity  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  dug  up  and  thrown  out  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Sikhs 
returned  the  following  year,  when  the  same  scenes  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  perpetrated,  so  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  constrained  to  lead  a  force 
against  them  in  1710  A.D.,  which  succeeded  for  a  time  in  driving  the  enemy 
into  the  hills.  The  Emperor  retired  to  Labor,  leaving  a  detachment  to  watch 
{he  enemy  and  prevent  their  approaching  the  Du&b.  We  do  not  hear  much 
of  them  again  until  1716  A.D.,  when  Bandu,  again  issuing  from  his  retreat, 
^read  death  in  every  direction,  and  threatened  the  Du&b«  A  force  was  sent 
against  him  under  Abd-us-Samad  ]^&n,  who  captured  Bandu  and  nearly 
annihilated  his  followers.  For  many  years  after  this  the  Sikhs  remained  quiet, 
recruiting  their  shattered  forces,  and  it  was  not  until  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  authority  in  the  Upper  Duab  appeared  to  give  them  the  desired  opportunity^ 
for  repeating  their  incursions,  that  we  hear  of  them  again. 

From  1712  to  1721  A.D.,  this  district,  with  the  neighbouring,  district  of 

Muzaffamagar,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the- 

Sayyid  brothers  of  B&rha.  As  their  family  is  more  inti-^ 

mately  connected  with  the  Muzaffamagar  District,  the  story  of  their  romantio- 

career  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that  district.      They  belonged,  to  tho 
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Tihanpori  branch  of  the  Sayjid  family  settled  at  J&nsath.  Hasain  Ali  was 
assassinated  in  1721  A.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  his  brother,  Shaikh  Abdullah^ 
lost  the  battle  of  Husainpur.  Their  possessions  were  conferred  npou  Mnham* 
mad  Amin  Kfa&n,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  in  this  district* 
He  was  followed  by  the  Yazir  Kumr-ud-din,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  B4rha 
Sayyids.  In  1737  A.D.  the  Vazir  despatched  one  Marhamat  Khdntothe  Sa- 
hAranpur  District,  with  orders  to  expel  the  Sayyids  from  their  jdgirs.  In 
carrying  out  these  orders  Marhamat  Khan  acted  with  such  yiolence,  that  the 
Sayyids  rose  in  rebellion  and  slew  him.  This  was  what  the  Vazir  most  desired, 
and  assembling  an  overwhelming  force,  he  despatched  it,  under  command  of  his 
own  brother,  Azimullah,  who  quickly  orerran  the  whole  district,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Sayyids  at  the  memorable  capture  and  sack  of  Jinsath. 

In  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the  fief  of  Sah4ranpur  was  conferred  on 
Zafar  Eh&n,  better  known  by  his  title  of  Roshan-nd- 
daulah,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  mosque  which  bears 
his  name  in  the  Ch&ndni  Chauk  at  Debli.  This  nobleman  bestowed  parganah 
Ambahta,  in  this  district,  upon  Shah  Muhammad  B&kir,  son  of  the  famous  Mir 
Shah  Abdul  Ma&li,  whose  descendants  are  in  possession  to  the  present  day. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Ahmad  Shah,  in  1748  A.D.,  quarrels  broke  out 
between  the  Yazir  Safdar  Jang  and  Shihab-ud-din,  best  known  by  the  family  affi^ 
of  Gh&zi-ud-din  Eh&n,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle 
Ghazi-ud-din  I.  in  command  of  the  forces.  Safdar 
Jang  sent  an  army  under  Indargir  Goshftin,  which  ravaged  the  Upper  Du&b,  and 
occupied  Sahdranpur  itself.  In  the  battle  of  Kotila,  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  place,  Najfb  Eh4n  joined  the  imperial  forces  under  Gh&zi-ud-dlo,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  that  he  obtained  parganahs  Sah&ranpur,  Biirh&na,  and  all 
the  B&rha  villages  in  jdgir.  Chait  Singh  of  Bahsuma  attempted  for  a  time  to  resist 
his  authority,  but  before  the  end  of  1754,  Najfb  Eh&n  had  reduced  his  new  pos- 
sessions to  obedience.  Najib  Eh&n  then  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1770  A.  D.yhis  jd^ir  extended  on  the  north,  not  only  to  the  Siw&lik  hills,  but  across 
them  into  the  Dun,  which  he  conquered*  about  1757  A.D. ;  on  the  west  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Jumna,  and  contained  the  fortress  of  Ghausgarh  ;  on  the 
east  they  extended  into  the  Bijnaur  District,  with  the  fortresses  of  Pathargarh 
and  Najibabad ;  and  on  the  south  he  held  Shdmli,  in  the  Muzaffamagar  Distriot, 
and  the  lands  to  the  border  of  the  present  district  of  Meerut^  which  were  oouh 
manded  from  his  fort  of  6hukart&r. 

Towards  the  close  of  Najib  Ehin's  rule,  the  district  suffered  severely  from 
ZabitaKbin,  1770^1785    the  inroads  of  the  Sikhs>  on  the  west,  and  the  Marhai- 
^^'  tas  on  the   south.     The  latter  departed  for  a  time  on 

^  Vow  dUtinct  Sikh  inTasioDs  arc  counted  between  the  j&an  17ei  and  1770. 
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the  advance  of  die  Afgh&ns  nnder  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  When  Z&bita  Eh&n 
succeeded  his  father,  Najfb  Eh&n,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  refuse  the  tribute 
due  to  the  Emperor;  and  knowing  that  he  was  in  disfavour  Tvdth  the  court,  then 
entirely  under  Marhatta  influence,  he  set  about  collecting  troops  and  fortifying 
the  strong  places  in  his  district.  Amongst  these  was  Shukart&r,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  royal  army,  and  was  completely  defeated  in  1772. 
The  royal  army  then  advanced  tiirongh  the  Duab,  and  took  possession  of 
Sah&ranpur,  and  all  the  Bohilla  forts  except  Ghausgarh,  where  Z&bita's  family 
resided;  and  having  appointed  a  Governor,  Shah  Alam  returned  to  Dehli. 
Shortly  afterwards  Zabita  made  peace  with  the  Marhattas,  and  through  their 
instrumentality  received  back  his  possessions.  The  year  1775  is  marked  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  who  plundered  nearly  every  considerable  town  from 
Sah4ranpur  to  Meerut.  Z&bita  Eh&n,  finding  himself  powerless  to  oppose 
them,  took  numbers  of  these  men  into  his  employ,  and  strengthening  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  their  chiefs,  openly  rebelled  against  the  Emperor.  Abdul 
E^im  Ehan,  sent  from  Dehli  against  Ghausgarh,  was  slain  in  the  attack,  and 
until  the  arrival  of  Najf  Eh&n,  the  imperial  authority  was  little  regarded  in 
tins  district.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  forces  of  Najf  Kh&n  and  the 
Sah4ranpur  troops  near,  Ghausgarh  in  1777,  which  ended  in  a  reconciliation, 
and  the  Bohilla  chief  was  again  pardoned  and  confirmed  in  his  possessions. 

The  cis-Satlaj  chiefs,  irritated  at  the  defection  of  the  Bohilla,  granted  him 
Gbulam    Kidir,    1785-    l^*^'®  peace  during  the  remainder  (if  his  life.     He  died 
*^*®«  in  1785,  and  was  succeded  by  his  son  Ghul&m  K&dir, 

a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character,  and  little  likely  to  yield  to  his 
enemies  without  a  strugo^le.  He  confiscated  the  jdpire  of  many  of  the  principal 
men  in  his  districts,  and  amongst  them  that  of  his  own  uncle,  Afzal  Ehdn. 
He  then  re-annexed  the  entire  country  possessed  by  his  grandfather,  which 
during  the  recent  troubles  had  been  occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  and  reconquered 
the  Dun.  The  Sikhs,  too,  were  held  in  check,  and  the  country,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  enjoyed  peace  under  a  strong  Government.  On  his  death, 
in  1788,  the  Marhattas  took  possession  of  the  district,  which  remained  with 
ihem  until  the  British  conquest  Ghani  Bah&dur  was  the  first  governor,  and 
he  was  succeeded  *by  B&la  Bao. 

In  1794  the  Sikhs  recommenced  their  inroads  into  the  Du&b,  and  succeeded, 
not  only  in  defeating  the  Marhatta  garrison  at  Sah4- 
ran  pur,  but  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort 
of  Jaldlabad.  Lakhwa  Ddda,  on  hearing  this,  applied  for  the  services  of  George 
Thomas,  then  an  adventurer  in  the  service  of  Apa  Khandi  Bao  in  Mewat,  to 
command  a  force  of  2,000  infantry,  200  cavalry,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  Marhatta  possessions  in  thi^  quarter,  and  assigned 
him  parganahs  Panipat,  Sonpat  and  Karnal  for  their  pay.     Thomas  remained 
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there  for  some  time  and  co-operated  with  B&pu  Siadhia,  who  was  named  Goyer- 

nor  of  Sah&ranpnr  and  the  country  adjacent^  which  at  this  time  yielded  a  reyenoe 

of  ten  ]akhs  of  rupees.    Thomas  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Sh&mli, 

then  in  Gurdat  &ingVsjdff{ry  and  in  the  siege  of  Lakhnauti ;  but  on  the  death, 

by  suicide  in  the  Jumna,  of  his  patron  Apa  Khandi  Bao  he  withdrew  for  some 

time  to  his  jdgir  in   Mewat,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  meet  the  Sikhs  again. 

Thomas  defeated  the  Sikhs  in  four  successive  actions  near  Eamal,   whilst 

B&pu  Sindhia  drove  them  from  the  northern  parganahs  of  the  Du&b,  and  even 

pushed  his  forces  into  their  own  country,  which  became  for  a  time  a  scene  of 

the  same  plunder  and  devastation  with  which  they  had    so  often  laid  waste 

the  Du&b.     In  1797  Thomas  retired  from  SahAranpur  to  push  his  fortunes  in 

Hari&na. 

In  1799,  Sambun&th^a  grain  merchant,  was  the  diw&n  of  Im^m  Baksh  Khan, 

Governor  of  Saharanpur.   who   sided   vdih  Lakhwa 

D&da  in  his  feud  with  Sindhia.     The  diw&n  took  the 

field  against  M.  Perron,  the  Marhatta  commander  of  Aligarh;  but  his  troops 

were  corrupted  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  Perron  found  means 

to  distribute  amongst  them,  and  their  leader  was  obliged  to  yield  up  a  portion 

of  the  districts  he  held  to  save  the  rest.     In  the  following  year  M.  Perron 

left  Dehli  with  a  large  force,  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  remainder,  and  after 

a  sharp  action  at  Eh4tauli  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  was  able  to  compel 

Sambun&th  to  leave  the  Du&b  altogether,  and  take  refuge  with  the   Sikhs. 

As  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  country,  the  massacre  of  the  Goshains  near 

Hardw&rby  the  Sikhs  in  1796  maybe  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  greater  portion 

of  the  Upper  Du6b  was  still  divided  amongst  the  Sikh  Sird&rs,   ostensibly  as 

jdgiry  but  in  reality  in  lieu  of  black  mail.     The  only  portion  of  the  district  that 

enjoyed  even  the  semblance  of  security  was  the  strip  of  country  on  the  east, 

stretching  from  Jaw&I&pur  to  Bahsuma  in  Meerut,  in  which  the  Giijar  Baja 

B&mday&l  Singh  had  assumed  a  semi-independent  attitude. 

In  the  year  1801,  B&mday&l  received  the  thanks  of  the  Marhatta  comman- 

der  for  crushing  an  insurrection  headed  by  one  Az&z 

Kh&n,  at  Bacbaiti  near   Deoband.    This  adventurer 

gave  himself  out  as  the  true  Ghul&m  K&dir;  and  the  failure  of  his  attempt  was 

in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  treachery  of  the  Gujars,  who  joined  him  only  to 

have  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  looting  whichever  side  should  prove 

_    _  .  .  victorious.     On  the  fall  of  Ali^arh  and  the  capture  of 

ffhe  British.  tx  1 1.  .     ^«/%«         -r*  .  •  i    /.  i        i^  i        i   ,> 

Dehh  m  1803,  a  Bntish  force,   under  Colonel  Bum, 

started  from  Dehli  for  Sah&ranpur  in  October,  but  had  hardly  reached  the 

civil  9tatioii,  when  news  arrived  of  a  threatened  Sikh  invasion,  which  would  have 

^  SambaD&th  wab  our  flrAC  tahsild&r  at  Sabaranpar,  and  his  grandson  is  now  tahsfldar  of 
£&gpat  in  the  Mcerat  District, 
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been  oonrerted  into  a  real  attack  but  for  the  arrival  of  James  Skinner  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  irregular  horse.  Presently  news  came  of  Colonel  Mon- 
son's  disastrous  retreat,  and  Colonel  Oohterlony,  finding  his  position  at  Dehli 
precarious,  recalled  the  commandant  of  Sab&ranpur,  barely  in  time  to  save 
that  city  from  Holkar's  adopted  son,  Harn&th.  But  just  as  General  Lake's 
approach  raised  the  siege  of  Dehli,  intelligence  was  received  of  a  Marbatta 
inroad.  General  Lake  in  person  repulsed  the  Marhattas,  but  again  a  Sikh  invasion 
(the  thirteenth :  October,  1804)^  took  place.  Sher  Singh  of  Buriya  was  ravag- 
ing the  district,  while  the  Collector,  Mr.  Guthrie,  remained  shut  up  in  the  Ella 
Alunadabadi,  a  fort  built  by  GhuUm  E&dir,  and  since  converted  into  a  jail. 
Colonel  Burn  marched  to  meet  the  Sikhs  vrith  Mr.  Guthrie,  who,  having 
managed  to  escape  from  the  fort  with  the  assistance  of  the  Begam  Sumru,  had 

joined  the  army  at  Eh&tauli.  Sher  Singh  awaited  the 
attack  at  Charaon  in  the  Edtha,  where  a  fight, 
celebrated  in  local  tradition,  took  place  on  the  24th  November,  18Q4.  The 
day,  however,  cannot  be  considered  glorious  to  either  side,  for  our  irre- 
gular cavalry  displayed  such  cowardice,  that,  had  the  Sikhs  shown  more 
determination,  the  event  would  have  been  very  doubtfrd.  Fortunately,  the  enemy 
dared  not  fiice  our  artillery,  an  arm  with  which  they  were  not  yet  familiar.  To 
this  frust.  Colonel  Bum  owed  an  indecisive  victory.  A  cannon  ball  carried  off 
Sher  Singh's  leg  during  the  engagement,  and  his  old  uncle,  Rai  Singh,  brought 
him  back  to  die  at  Buriya.  In  spite  of  this  lesson,  the  district  was  not  yet 
safe.  Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Dig  alone  prevented  the  Begam  Sumru  fix)m 
turning  against  us,  in  spite  of  her  professions  of  fidelity  to  General  Lake ;  and 
Colonel  Bum  had  not  got  rid  of  the  Sikhs.  We  find  them  overrunning  the 
country  within  a  month  of  their  defeat  at  Charaon. 

In  Febmary,  1805,  Amir  Eh&n's  wild  Pindaris  threatened  to  swoop  across 
the  Ganges  opposite  Mnzaffamagar,  and  some  actually 
^ '         *  did  venture  over.     In  March,  the  commandant  was 

summoned  into  Bohilkhand,  but  the  moment  he  turned  his  back,  the  fifteenth 
Sikh  invasion  recalled  him  to  the  district.  Fruitless  negotiations  interrupted 
the  campaign  which  followed.  Colonel  Bum  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take 
upon  himsdf  the  responsibility  of  breaking  them  off,  and  after  resuming  the 
last  remaining  Sikh  jdgiry  Gurdat  Singh's  of  Jhanjh&na,  he  forded  the  Jumna 
and  attacked  Eam&l  (April).  These  energetic  meaJsures  brought  the  Sird&rs 
to  their  senses,  and  so  ended  the  last  Sikh  invasion. 

Comparative  tranquillity  prevailed  down  to  the  year  1813,  when  Raja  B&m- 

day&l  Singh  died,  and  the  settlement  operations  con« 
Diiturbtncesof  1818.  ,  ^   r         r  v 

sequent  upon  the  resumption  of  his  enormous  estates 

were  attended  by  a  Gujar  rising,  which  was  happily  quelled  before  it  became 


^  Wiihoat  includiog  the  innamerablo  minor  inonrsionB. 
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serions.  In  1814,  the  Gurkha  war  broke  out,  and  £he  IMn  was,  after  a  short 
interval  of  non-regulation,  annexed  temporarily  to  Safa&ranpur  under  Regula- 
tion IV,  of  1817.  A  full  account  of  the  new  subdivision  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  devoted  to  the  hill  districts. 

In  the  year  1824,  a  variety  of  circumstances  tended  to  cause  a  rising  of  a 

far  more  danrrerous  character  tiban  that  of  1813.    The 
Disturbances  of  1824.  .      .     ,,      f         /.    i       i-  .      i  ^,. 

prmcipal  leaders  or  the  disturbance  were  two  Gujars  : 

Ealw&,  a  famous  bandit,  and  Biji  Singh,  talukaddr  of  K^nja  near  Bdrki,  and 

a  relative  of  Raj&  Hamday&l  Singh.     The  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents  was  at 

the  latter's  fort,  where  they  were  collecting  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 

strange  to  say,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  when  two  daring  exploits, 

the  sack  of  the  town  of  Bhagwdnpur  and  the  plunder  of  a  strong  treasure 

escort,  bringing  in  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the   Jawdl&pur  tahsil,  led   to 

the  disclosure  of  their  movements.     Mr.  Grindall,  the  Magistrate   of  Sah&ran- 

pur,  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  Gurkhas,  under  the  command  of  Captain 

Young  of  the  Sirmor  Battalion,  at  once  attacked  them,  in  company  with  his 

Joint  Magistrate,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shore,     The  fight  lasted  all  day,  ending  in 

the  total  discomfiture  of  the  rebels,  who  lost  nearly  two  hundred  killed    and 

wounded.     Among  the  former  were  Ealw&  and  Biji   Singh.    The  enterprise 

thus  nipped  in  the  bud  was  no  petty  undertaking  of  ordinary  marauders.    It 

had  been  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  and  large  reinforcements  were  coming  to 

Biji  Singh's  assistance  from  this  as  well  as  other  districts,  when  the  unexpected 

fall  of  Kunja  made  the  whole  confederacy  collapse.^ 

The  district  is  happily  barren  in  historical  events  from  1824  to  1857,  when 

^  the  mutiny^  broke  out  at  Meerut.     Fortunately  there 

The  mntiiiy.  "^ 

was  a  man  in  Mr.  R.  Spankie,  the  Magistrate,  who  was 

equal  to  the  emergency.  News  of  the  outbreak  was  received  on  the  12th  of 
May,  and  on  the  following  day  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  hills, 
and  not  too  soon,  for  the  day  after  came  news  of  the  massacre  at  Dehli.  Extra 
police  were  raised,  and  the  Europeans  established  themselves  as  a  regular  garri- 
son in  the  Magistrate's  house.  The  district  soon  rose ;  the  Gdjars  and  Hangars 
especially  made  themselves  notorious  for  their  turbiilenoe,  and  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  disturbances  in  Muzaffiimagar  arrived,  a  general  outbreak  took  place. 
Ancient  feuds  were  renewed ;  village  plundered  village^  bankers*  were  robbed 
of  their  property,  or  had  to  pay  black  mail  for  its  protection  ;  and  in  many  cases 
debtors  took  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy  to  obtain  from  the  money-lenders 

^  The  forests  under  Oarhw&l  and  Kamaan  were  the  fa^oarite  larking-place  of  Ealwa  and  his 
followers.  The  records  of  the  office  of  the  CcmmisBioner  of  Eumaun  show^  that,  in  concert  with 
the  authorities  of  Moradsbad,  frequent  and  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  dislodj^e  him. 

*  From  the  official  narrative,  by  Mr.  B.  Spankie,  C.S,  now  the  Hon'ble  R.  Spankie,  Judge  of 
the  High  Court,  Allahabad. 
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ibeir  accoont-books  and  bonds.    Mr.  Spankie  writes : — ^^  It  would  appear  as  if 

the  disturbances  in  the  commencement  were  less  directed  against  Government 

than  against  particular  people  and  castes.    When  the  fall  of  Dehli  ceased  to 

be  looked  upon  as  imminent,  the  agricultural  communities  began  to  turn  their 

eyes  towards  the  local  treasuries,  and  did  not  scruple  to  oppose  themselves  to 

Government  officers  and  troops." 

The  local  officers  did  their  best  to  put  down  the  disturbances  in  their  earliest 

stage.     On  the  ^Ist  May,  the  raiders  who  plundered 
Local  efforts.  -7t,    .  -i     i  i  ,      ^ ,,      f       , 

Malhaipur  were  punished ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 

demonstration  was  made  along  the  Surki  road  as  far  as  N&gal,  which  resulted 

in  the  capture  of  some  men  who  had  refused  to  pay  their  revenue.   Affiurs  in  the 

city  now  assumed  a  serious  phase.    The  kotw&I  or  head  police  officer,  whilst 

appearing  faithful,  was  in  reality  stirring  up  the  people  to  disaffection.    The 

shopkeepers  shut  up  their  shops,  and,  burying  their  valuables,  prepared  for  the 

worst.     Confidence  was,  however,  restored  for  a  time  by  the  appearance  of 

Mr.  W.  C.  Plowden,  with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  Captains  Wyld 

and  Garstin,  from  Jagftdri.    Advantage  was  taken  of  their  presence  to  make 

a  raid  on  Manikpur,  then  held  by  one  Amrao  Singh,  who  had  set  himself  up  as 

Baja.    The  village  was  taken  and  burned,  but  the  rebels  succeeded  in  effecting 

their  escape.    The  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Bobertson,  C.  S.,  was  then  despatched  to 

Deoband,  which  was  threatened  ^by  a  rising  of  the  Bajputs  of  the  K&tha.    In 

the  meantime  a  portion  of  the  native  infantry  at  Sah&ranpur  mutinied,  and  fired 

upon  their  officers  (June,  2nd),  fortunately  without  effect;  and  were  it  not  for  the 

opportune  arrival  of  the  Gurkhas  under  Major  Bagot,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 

the  small  European  body  at  Sahdranpur.     The  Gurkhas  were  next  employed 

iu  dispersing  a  body  of  Gujars  who  had  come  to  attack  the  treasury,  and  were 

again  sent  to  meet  a  body  of  the  Jalandbar  mutineers,  300  strong,  in  the  south 

of  Uie  district. 

About  this  time  news  arrived  of  the  plunder  of  Naki&r  and  Sarsdwa  by  the 

Gujars,   and  on  the  9th  of  July  the  remainder  of  the  native  infantry  (29th 

native  infantry)  fied  from  the  station.     Mr.  Bobertson  did  good  service  in  the 

Ganges   kh&dir,   where,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Bead,  he  defeated,  kt 

Fathua,  the  Banj&ras  who  had  been  committing  great  excesses  in  the  more 

unprotected  villages,  and  coming  round  by  Deoband,  he  inflicted  signal  punish- 

ment  on  the  rabble  who  had  plundered  one-third  of  that  town  (see  Dsoband). 

Mr.  Bobertson  was  recalled  to  Sah&ranpur  to  defend  the  city  against  an  attack 

of  Gdjars,  E&tha  Bajputs  and  Bangars,  who,  aided  by  the  lower  Musalmfin 

population,  proposed  an  attack  upon  the  European  quarters  and  the  jail.    The 

jail  guard  was  disarmed,  and  the  duty  was  handed  over  to  the  Giirkhas,  whilst 

forfy  Europeans  arrived  from  Landour,  and,  with  their  assistance,  the  muharram 

was  passed  without  any  disturbance.    The  people  of  the  towns  were  occasion- 
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ally  able  to  do  sometliing  to  protect  tfaemselFes,  thus  the  Mnsalm&ns  of  Deo- 
band  made  a  gallant  defence  on  two  occasions  against  the  E&tha  insurgents^ 
and  the  people  of  Kankhal  repulsed  the  attacks  of  dakaits.  Assistance  was 
given  to  the  Muzafifamagar  authorities  in  their  attack  upon  Th4n4  Bhawan, 
where  Mr.  Lowe,  C.S.,  was  severely  wounded  ;  and  after  this  the  influence  of 
the  aid  from  the  Amb4Ia  District,  the  presence  of  the  Ghirkhas,  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  European  officers,  prevented  any  further  real  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  district  Still  much  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  raids  of  the 
rebels  from  Bijnaur,  in  one  of  which  a  police-station  was  burned,  and  some 
horses  of  the  irregular  cavalry  were  carried  off.  To  prevent  these  raids. 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  established  a  movable  column,  which  did  good  service, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  a  party  of  one  thousand  men  who  crossed 
at  Mayapur  below  Kankhal,  but  were  not  allowed  time  to  do  any  great  mis- 
chief. 

Ur.  Spankie  then  commenced  setting  about  the  testing  of  re-measurements, 

.  .  in  preparation  for  the  ensuinxr  settiement  of  the  dis- 

Mr.  Spankie's  opinions.      ...  ,.      ^p,  •        ^«i.«^^        ,,.        ,«,, 

tnct;  and  m  December,  1857^  found  himself  able  to 

move  about  the  district  with  a  slight  personal  guard.    He  writes — ^^  The  people 
were  civil  and  respectful.    But  in  point  of  fact  there  can  be  no  confidence 
placed  in  the  demeanour  or  bearing  of  the  people.    They  would  always  be 
respectful  and  submissive  until  it  is  in  their  power  to  be  otherwise.    The  people 
of  this  district,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  have  no 
sympathy  with  Grovemment,  British  or  native.     Separate  castes  and  commu- 
nities have  separate  ends  and  desires  to  attain,  and  the  weakness  of  Government 
is  their  strength.     Bevenge  and  loot,  in  the  first  instance,  led  the  agricultural 
communities  astray.    The  bumiog  of  records,  as  in  tahsil  Nakdr,  was  the  crown« 
ing  result  of  a  determination  to  have  no  obligations  towards  any  one.    The 
common  brotherhood  of  the  Muhammadans  is  a  different  thing  %  and  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  heart  and  soul  against  us.    13iey 
bad  everything  to  gain  and  littie  to  lose  as  a  general  rule.     They  were  in  arms 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Oujars  simply  because  their  own  time  had  not 
oome.    These  Qujars  and  others  were  out  for  a  temporary  gain,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  the  present.    The  moment  they  found  their's  a  losing  game,  they 
stopped  it ;   and  they  bow  to  the  strong  hand  as  long  as  it  is  strong.    The 
Muhammadan  population  is  ever  against  us.'^    The  kotwal  of  Sahilranpur 
and  the  mdnsif  of  Sh&mli  (both  Musalm&ns)  were  executed,  and,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  severe  and  wholesome  punishment  was  awarded,  which,  "  with  the 
eclipse  of  the  Sudder  Court,"  and  thus  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  offenders 
by  appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  rendered  the  safety  of  the  district  secure.    There 
was  never  much  loss  of  the  Government  revenue,  and  agricultural  operations 
went  on  much  as  usual  ;  and  though  in  the  Burki  tahsil,  the  Baos  (Mnsalmins) 
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of  Jawalapnr  and  other  Mnhammadans  came  under  grave  suspicion,  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Kankhal,  Hardw&r  and  Jaw&lapnr  removed  all 
cause  for  uneasiness.  On  the  whole,  the  wild  country  in  the  sonth  of  the  Jaw&la- 
pur  f  arganah,  the  khddirs  of  the  great  rivers,  the  tracts  near  the  K&tha,  and 
the  villages  lying  amid  the  Gujar  colonies,  suffered  most ;  and  the  principal  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  were  the  Gujars,  Mnsalmdn  fiajptits,  Pnndir  Rajputs  of 
the  Edtha,  Banjaras,  and  the  low  Musalmin  population  of  the  towns.  Since 
January,  1858,  the  district  has  returned  to  its  normal  state,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  its  history  belong  to  the  different  heads  under  which  the  distriot 
notice  has  been  distributed. 

A  general  sketch  of  the  sanitary  operations  in  this  district  is  given  in  the 
introduction.  Fever  and  small-pox  are  the  principal 
diseases.  Fever  is  especially  rife,  and  belongs  to  that 
class  known  as  malarious.  Fever  epidemics  have  periodicaUy  occurred  all 
over  this  tract  from  time  immemorial.  Over-saturation  of  the  soil  combined 
with  bad  drainage,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  fever,  but  to  this  may  be 
added  the  drainage  of  refuse  water  into  the  many  excavations  which  are 
found  around  every  village  site,  and  the  great  heat  that  is  always  present. 
In  1871  a  large  amount  of  quinine  was  imported  from  England  and  a  staff  of 
four  hospital  assistants  were  sent  to  travel  through  the  fever-stricken  portions 
of  the  district  and  attend  the  sick  at  their  homes.  Over  5,000  cases  were 
treated,  but  with  what  result  is  not  known. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  mortuary  statistics  from  1867  to  1873:— 
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Ambahta,  or  Anbahtah,  a  town  in  parganah  Nakiir  of  the  Sah&ranpnr  dis- 
trict, is  distant  16  miles  sonth-west  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur.  The  population 
in  1853  numbered  6,311  souls,  and  in  1865  was  6,336.  In  1872  there  were 
6,039  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,767  were  Hindus  (1,298  females),  and  3,272  were 
Musalm&os  (1,722  females).    The  town  site  contains  55  acres,  giving  110  inha- 
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bitants  per  square  acre.  Ambahta  contains  1 6  mahallas  or  wards/amongst  which 
the  houses  are  distributed.  There  are  many  good  brick-built  houses  in  the  town^ 
and  the  baz&r  consists  of  a  double  roadway,  with  a  centre  line  of  poor-looking 
shops.  The  roadways  are  well  made  and  well  drained  of  late  years,  and  are  in 
places  paved  with  bricks.  Gardens  and  clumps  of.  mango  trees  make  the  suburbs 
look  well-wooded.  The  site  as  a  whole  is  well  raised,  so  that  drainage  flows 
easily  away  towards  the  south-east,  and  there  are  few  places  where  excessive  rain- 
fall can  accumolate.  The  soil  is  light  and  porous  ;  water  in  the  wells  is  good, 
and  is  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  from  the  sur&tce.  The  Pirzddah  family 
of  Sayyids  of  Ambahta  are  well  known  throughout  this  district.  Their  ances- 
tors came  from  Makka  some  300  years  ago.  Shah  Abul  Maali,  a  celebrated  per- 
sonage in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  belonging  to  this  family,  is  buried  here. 
The  family  still  hold  several  revenue-free  grants,  and  one  representative  resides 
in  the  fort^  and  another  near  the  Shah's  tomb.  The  tomb  is  a  fine  domed  baild- 
ing  with  minarets,  all  in  good  repair,  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  object  of  a  yearly  urs  to  the  devout  Muhammadans  of  the-  district.  Am- 
bahta was  originally  a  cantonment  for  Maghal  troops,  estabUshed  by  Finiz 
Shah;  henoe  the  place  was  known  as  Flrdzabad.  The  present  town  is  compara- 
tively modem,  and  contains  two  masjids  built  in  Humayua's  reign.  Act  XX. 
of  1856  (the  Ghaukid&ri  Act)- is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village 
police  numbering  13  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  720,  defrayed  from  a  house- 
tax.  A  staff  of  13  public  sweepers  is  also  enteratained  for  conservancy  pur^ 
poses.  The  total  income  was  Ks.  2,456,  falling  at  Re.  0-6-3  per  head  of  the 
population.  Considerabk  attention  to  conservancy  matters  has  been  shown  here 
of  late  years,  and  the  only  great  sickness  occurred  in  1870,  when  730.  persons 
died  from  fever.  The  town  possesses  an  outpost  of  police,,  a  branch  post- 
office,  and  A  well-kept  village  school.  The  Musalmans  of  this  town  were 
suspected  of  exciting  disturbances  during  the  mutiny. 

Ambahta,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  i&  mentioned  in 
the  Ain-i-Akbari.  It  has  always  been  held  free  of  revenue  since  the  British 
occupation.,  and  of  late  years  has  been  induded  in  parganah  Nakur. 

Bahat,  an  old  parganah  or  fiscal  sub-division  of  the  Sah&ranpur  cEstriot, 
known  in  Akbar's  time  as  Bahat  Kanj&war.  In  the  time  of  Shahjah&n  tho. 
name  was  changed  to  Sult&npur  Bahat.  The  village  of  Eanjiwar  is  now  in 
Muzaffarabad.  Bahat  and  Sult&npur  became  separate  parganahs  under  the 
Bohillas  in  the  last  century,  and  remained  separate  up  to  1842,  when  several 
changes  took  place.  The  land  revenue  of  Bahat,.  as  it  stood  in  1840-41^ 
was  Bs.  35,556,  and  of  this  Rs.  3,639  were  transferred,  and  Bs.  8,97&  received 
in  exchange,  leaving  the  revenue  at  Rs.  40,893.  In  1855  the  changes  made 
resulted  in  the  absorption  of  Bahat  amongst  the  neighbouriDg  parganahs.  It 
then  contained  91  villages,  with  an  area  of  64,918  acres,  a  land  revenue  of 
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Bs.  46,222,  and  a  popnlation  numbering  33,980  souls.    These  were  disiributed 
as  follows  :— 
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BhagwXnpur,  the  chief  town  uf  ihe  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Sah&ranpur  district,  is  diBtant  16  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  and  6^  miles  north- 
west from  Burki,  on  the  Sab&ranpur  and  R6rki  road.  The  population  in  1872 
numbered  2,412  souls.  Bhagw&npur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1118 
9anv(xt  (1061  A.D.)  by  a  colonj  of  Rajputs  and  Brahmans.  It  has  a  second 
class  police-station,  a  branch  post-office,  and  a  village  school.  Act  XX.  of  1856 
(the  Ghaukidiri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  force  of  eight  men,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  432,  defrayed  from  a  house-tax.  The  total  income  for 
1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  1^118,  giving  an  incidence  of  Be.  0-7-4  per  head  of 
the  population  and  Rs.  2-2-0  per  house.  Hhagwanpur,  though  the  bead  of  a 
parganah,  is  merely  a  small  agricultural  village,  without  any  tiade  or  manufac- 
ture, and  only  a  good  sized  market  to  supply  the  local  wants. 

BhaqwjlKPUB,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Rurki  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siw&lik.(Shiwalak)  hills;  on  the  west  by  par- 
ganahs  Haranra,  Nagal  and  Muzaffarabad ;  on  the  east  by  parganah  Rurki; 
and  on  the  south  by  parganah  Manglaur.  According 
to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Bhagw&npur  bad  a 
total  area  of  244  square  miles,  of  which  95  square  miles  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was 
147  square  miles,  of  which  95  square  miles  were  cultivated,  36  square  miles 
were  culturable,  and  16  square  miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  naturally 
divides  into  four  tracts.  The  firsttract  comprises  the  villages  in  the  southern 
uplands  owned  by  a  mixed  proprietary  of  Gujars,  Gt&ras,  Tagas,  Mah&jans, 
Brahmans,  Bajpdts,  &c.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  level,  and  includes  the 
sources  of  the  K41i  Nadi,  with  less  inferior  land  and 
less  bhAIa  soil  than  in  the  corresponding  tract  in  the 
adjoining  parganah  of  N4gal.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  eleven  feet 
from  the  surface  ;  but,  owing  to  the  quicksand  in  the  sub-soil,  earthen  wells  are 
for  the  most  part  impracticable.  The  people,  from  over-assessment  under  the 
old  settlement,  could  not  afford  to  construct  brick-built  wells,  hence  there  is 
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but  litUe  irrigation,  and  eveq,  in  places,  an  insuffioiency  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  sab-soil  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
lar^e  tracts  must  remain  uncultivated  in  seaRons  of  drought  The  people  here 
suffered  much  during  the  famine  of  1860.  The  second  tract  includes  the  vil- 
lages having  mixed  uplands  and  lowlands.  The  villages  immediately  on  the 
bank  of  the  Solani  are  very  poor,  and  constantly  exposed  to  diluvion  by  inun- 
dation. Those  further  north  grow  good  kharif  corps  and  sugar-cane.  Here  the 
lands  of  a  few  villages  on  the  bank  above  are  poor,  but  the  surface  almost  at 
once  begins  to  slope  towards  the  head  of  the  E&li  river,  and  the  soil  there  is 
very  good.  Water  is  23  feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen  wells  only  last  a 
year  and  a  half,  so  that  irrigation  is  scanty. 

The  lowland  villages  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Soldni,  between  Kheri  and 
Sakraada  on  the  north  and  the  highlands  on  the  south,  form  the  third  tract. 
The  valley  is  narrow  towards  the  north,  but  opens  up  towards  the  soulh-east. 
The  soil  to  the  north  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  which  changes  into  a  rich  day  to 
the  south-east ;  both  are  good  and  productive,  but  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  several  villages  varies  very  much.  From  Fatehullahpur,  near  the  Mohand 
Pass,  down  to  Sodlw41a,  opposite  Kheri,  the  cultivation  is  scanty,  and  interspersed 
amid  patches  of  grass  jungle.  The  Hangar  proprietors  reside  in  a  mass  at 
Kheri.  They  formerly  owned  a  large  extent  of  land  in  this  parganah,  but 
owing  to  their  indolence  and  jealousies  many  villages  were  taken  from  them 
in  1836,  and  settled  with  the  resident  cultivators.  Sinc«  then  the  B4ngars 
have  lost  much  more  by  private  and  public  sale.  On  the  south-east,  where  the 
Sakrauda  Hingars  are  the  proprietors,  the  villages  are  better  off,  though  the 
B4ngars,  as  a  rule,  make  hard  and  exacting  landlords.  The  Powell  family, 
also,  have  some  villages  here.  In  the  aorth,  spring  crops  form  the  staple ;  in  the 
centre,  antnmn  crops;  and  to  the  south,  rice.  Irrigation  is  nowhere  necessary. 
The  last  tract  includes  the  lands  lying  on  the  plateau  of  Kheri  and  Sakrauda, 
which  consists  of  an  infinity  of  mounds  and  hillocks,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ravines  with  sloping  aides  covered  with  brush  wood.  On  the  Kheri 
side  there  is  some  fair  timber,  but  towards  Sakrauda  the  carissa  (karaundaj 
prevails.  Mr  Powell  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  the  uplands  of 
two  villages,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  much  waste  here.  Water  is  as  deep  as 
86  to  38  feet  from  the  surface,  but  this  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the 
abundant  rain-fall,  which  gives  good  bdjra  and  jodr  crops,  and  in  the  small 
hliddir  patches  wheat  is  grown. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  £.  Thornton's  settlement  gave  a  land  revenue  amount- 

ing  to  Rs.   81,456  ;  this  was  increased  by  Mr.  Vans- 

Agnew  to  Bs.  82,063;  and  Mr.  Wynne,  on  revising 

the  proceedings  of  Mr.  VansAgnew,  proposed  a  land  revenue  of  Rs,  81,863 

on  an  area  then  comprising  81,678  acres,  of  which  71,249  acres  were  assessed 
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to  the  land  revenue,  and  of  these  52,875  acres  were  under  cultivation.     The 

actual  land  revenue  for    1872    amounted  to  Es.   79,653  (or  with  cesses, 

Ks.  87,598),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-8-2  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area ; 

at  Be.  0-13-7  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue;   and  at 

Be.  1-5-0  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.     The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the 

landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 

Bs.  1,26,659. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  five  whole  villages  and  60  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  8,217  acres,  and  paying 
Alienations.  «««         i       «•     i        -r*     ^^m^^ 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,332,  and  valued  at  Bs.  52,752,  were 

transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  61  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  7,687  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  8,196.  The  value 
recorded  was  Bs  28,495.  Out  of  the  33  whole  and  77  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  1,465  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  856,  valued  at  Bs.  6,226,  of  the  former,  and  4,776  acres,  bearing  a  revenue 
of  Bs.  4,971,  valued  at  Bs.  34,234,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These 
statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  ten  per  cent., 
of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  nine  per  oent.,  and  of  transfers 
by  mortgage  amounting  to  eight  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each 
of  these  oases  was  Bs.  6-6-8,  Bs.  3-11-3,  and  Bs.  6-7-0,  and  the  land  revenue 
assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-2-2,  Be.  1-1,  and  Be.  0-15  per  aci^  respectively. 
The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  gives  an 
average  value  of  Bs.  5-8-0  per  acre,  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 
Bs.  1-1  per  acre.  Giijars  lost  three  whole  villages,  and  Shaikhs,  Path&ns  and 
Bajpdts  lost  one  each. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Bhagw&npur  contained   14& 
inhabited  villages,  of  which  62  had  less  than  200  inha- 
Population.  bitants ;  37  had  lietween  200  and  500;  26  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  15  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  three  had  between  2,000 
and  3,000.  The  records  show  that  there  were  131  estates  at  settlement,  of 
which  fourteen  were  jungle  grants.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
63,770  souls  (28,778  females),  giving  261  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  accord- 
ing to  religion,  there  were  42,074  Hind  6s,  o-f  whom  18,790  were  females  ;  and 
21,696  Masalmans,  amongst  whom  9,988  were  females.  Distributing  the 
Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,667 
Brahmans,  of  whom  1,257  were  females  ;  900  Bajputs,  including  377  females  ; 
1,839  Baniyas  (815  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included 
in  ^^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  36,668  souls, 
of  whom  16,341  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (2,452)  and  Ach&raj.     The  Bajputs  belong  to  the 
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PandiTi  Kh&gi  and  Maadhar  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw61  (1,099), 
and  Sarangi  sabdivisions.  The  other  castes  containing  more  than  one  thonsand 
members  are  the  Kah4r  (2,507),  Oham4r  ^13,166),  Khdkrob  (1,442),  Gujar 
(2,901),  Barhai  (l,177^,  Sainl  (4,291),  Taga  (1,892),  and  Banjira  (1,679).  The 
Mosahn&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (607),  converted  Pundfrs  (107), 
oonyerted  Cihanhins  (49),  other  converted  Rajpiits  (1,483),  and  Path&ns  (271)  ; 
the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.  The  principal  land-holders  are 
Musalm&n  B^gars  and  Mah4jans  in  the  north,  and  those  already  mentioned 
in  the  first  tract  on  the  south. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
a^)  536  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,244  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
-vrater-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,019  iu  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  8,601  in  agricultural  operations  ;  3,257  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
T-egetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,832  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  727  as  of  no  specified  occapation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  742  as  landholders,  23,034  as  cultivators, 
and  40,004  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  edu- 
cational statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  270  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  34,992  souls. 

Bhagw&npur  was  formed  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Craigie  and  Boss,  from  the 
par|2;analis  mentioned  below  : — 
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Chausat  Khabi,  or  Chaunsat  Elieri,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Safa&ranpur 
district,  consisted  of  villages  scattered  amongst  parganahs  Thkn&  Bhawan, 
Gangoh  and  Nanauta,  and  was  absorbed  amongst  them  in  1842.  It  then  gave 
aland  revenue  of  Bs.  20,579  per  annum.     Fourteen  of  the  villages  were  at  the 
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same  time  transferred  to  the  Mazaffamagar  district,  and  divided  amongst  the 
parganahs  of  Jhanjh&aa,  ChaVth&wal,  Bidatili,  Kair&na  and  Tiiini  Bhawan. 

Chilka'na,  a  town  in  parganah  Sultdnpur  of  the  Sab&ranpar  district^  is 
distant  nine  mile^  north-west  from  Saharan pur.  Tbe  population  in  1872  num- 
bered 4,026  souls.  Chilkana  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Saharanpur  and 
Umballa  (Aml&Ia),  and  possesses  a  second  class  police-station  and  a  post-office. 
The  principal  inhabirants  are  some  decayed  families  of  Sayyids.  The  town  is 
united  with  Sultftnpur  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chaukidiri  Act  XX.  of  1856), 
and  together  they  support  a  force  of  16  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Ks.  882. 
The  income  from  all  sources  durincr  1872-73  was  Rs.  3,398,  giving  an  incidence 
of  Re.  0-7-1  per  head  of  the  fiopulation,  and  Re.  1-12-3  per  house.  During  the 
same  year  one-third  of  the  income  was  expended  in  drainage  outs  and  repairs 
to  roads.  From  its  position  on  the  old  high  road  to  the  Panj&b,  Chilk&nais  of 
some  strategical  importance  as  a  military  post  and  under  the  Marhattas  was 
held  by  the  troops  of  the  Begam  Sumru.  In  1857  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  plundering  Glijars,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  a  force  from 
Jag&dri. 

Dboband,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Saharan- 
pur district,  is  distant  21  miles  south  from  Sah&ranpur 
Population.  .^  latitude  29«  41'  50,''  and  longtitude  77«  43'  10^. 

The  population  in  1847  was  11,634;  in  1853  there  were  18,638  inhabitants; 
and  in  1865,  21  714.  In  1872,  out  of  a  total  population  numbering  19,168  aouls^ 
8,614  were  Hindus  (4,026  females);  10,554  were  Mosalm&ns  (5,059  females)  ; 
and  there  was  one  Christian.  Distributing  the  population  amongst  the  urban 
and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were  166  landholders,  2,047  cultivators,  and 
16,965  persons  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872 
was  1,730,  of  which  688  were  occupied  by  Hindus  and  1,042  by  Musalm&ns. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  same  year  was  4,079,  of  which  1,264  were  built 
with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  725  were  inhabited  by  Hindis  and  539  by 
Musalm&ns.  Of  the  2,815  mud  huts  in  the  town,  1,137  were  possessed  by  Hin- 
dis and  1,678  by  Musalmdns.  The  area  of  the  town  site  is  193  acres,  giving  99 
inhabitants  to  the  acre.  Taking  the  male  a*)uit  population  (not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age),  we  find  the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty 
males  : — Barbers  138  ;  beggars,  209  ;  bricklayers,  54 ;  calico-printers,  65  ; 
cultivators,  716  ;  labourers,  1,22-3;  landowners,  63  ;  merchants,  311  ;  money- 
lenders, 112;  oil-makers,  227  ;  parohits,  201  ;  servants,  749  ;  shop-keepers^ 
775  ;  sweepers,  67  ;  tailors,  55  ;  water-carriers,  128  ;  and  weavers,  820. 

The  site  lies  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  the  East  E&li  Nadi,  with 

which  it  was  formerly  connected  by  a  wide  natural 

water-way  or  depression  known  as  the  Jor,  which  runs 

from  the  sonth  of  the  town  eastwards.   About  half  a  mile  from  the  town, .  the  Jor 
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spreads  oat  into  a  tank-like  expanse^  known  as  the  DeTiknnd,  the  west  and  north 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  temples,  gh&ts  and  numeroos  sati  monuments, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  There  are  numerous  water-holes,  for  the  flood- 
.water  of  which  there  is  no  outlet  and  consequently  there  is  much  flooding  during 
the  rains.  A  scheme  for  draining  the  outskirts  is  now  under  consideration. 
There  are  four  b&zirs  —the  Chotn,  Bar&,  Sathattar  and  B^hra — all  of  which  appear 
to  be  prosperous  and  cleanly,  except  the  last,  which  contains  man  j  ruinous  houses 
and  open  places  used  as  receptacles  for  refuse.  There  are  no  metalled  road-ways, 
exoept  that  leading  to  the  railway-station,  but  the  b6z4r  roads  are  well  made  o( 
earth,  with  side  drains;  the  smaller  ways,  too,  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  water  in  the  principal  well  stood  at  35  feet  from  the  surface  in 
March,  the  average  depth  being  27  feet.  The  people  say  that  the  average  spring 
level  has  risen  from  34  feet  since  the  introduction  of  the  canal,  though  there  is 
no  canal  irrigation  nearer  than  eight  miles.  The  water  in  some  wells  has  a 
good  sweet  taste,  but  in  others  is  brackish.  On  the  whole,  the  site  is  well 
raised,  and  has  good  drainage  towards  the  south,  and  little  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  sanitation  beyond  ihe  utilization  of  existing  means  and  the 
enforcement  of  cleanliness. 

The  Musalm4ns  here  are  numerous  and  influential  and  are  owners  of 
the  town  site,  in  which  there  are  now  about  1,800  sharers.  All  these  men  pre- 
fer to  live  on  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  than  to  follow  any  occupation. 
There  are  42  masjids  in  the  town,  and  a  good  private  school,  where  180  boys  are 
tatight  the  Koran,  and  Arabic  and  Persian.  Amongst  these,  fony  poor  scholars 
are  supported  by  the  Muhammadan  residents.  Deoband  is,  however,  essentially 
a  Hindu  town,  and  has  an  antiquity  which  may  extend  to  3,000  years, ,  It  is 
said  that  the  Pand&vas  resided  here  during  their  first  exile,  and  the  Musal- 
mans  assert  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  taken  by  the  celebrated' 
hero  Sip  Ah  Sal&r  Masaud  Gh&zi.  Its  orignal  name  was  Deviban  or  the  "  sacred 
forest,"  and  there  is  still  a  grove  near  the  city  in  which  there  is  a  temple  to 
Devi,  where  a  religious  assembly  is  held  yearly  in  the  month  of  Chait.  Deo- 
band lies  Qji  the  military  route  from  Meerut  to  Landour.  It  is  15 J  miles  from 
the  previous  stage  (Muzaff'arnagar),  and  11^  miles  from  the  next  stage 
(N&gal).  The  encamping-ground  here  is  good.  The  road  from  Muzaffarnagar 
is  metalled  for  five  miles,  afterwards  heavy  ;  you  leave  the  road  to  Rurki 
(distant  28  miles)  at  four  miles,  and  cross  the  Kdli  Nadi  by  a  bridge  at  five  miles. 
From  Deobandto  Nigal  the  road  is  rather  heavy,  and  passes  Saisana  at  7i  miles, 
and  Barsora  at  9i  miles  (see  NjCgal,  Muzajfarnagar).  Deoband  possesses  a 
good  dispensary,  Anglo-vernacular  school,  a  first  class  police-station,  a  tahsili  and 
a  post-office.  The  municipality  is  managed  by  a  oom- 
MuniclpaHty.  ^.^^^  ^^  jg  members,  of  whom  four  hold  ofiioe  ex-ofido^ 

three  are  nominated  by  the  executive  authority,  and  eight  are  elected  by  the  tax- 
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payers.  Ihe  following  statements  give  the  inoome  and  expenditure  for  a  series 
of  yearSy  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  character  of  the  local  trade  and  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  In  1872-73  taxation  fell  at  8^  annas  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum  t — 

Statement  showing  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Dedband  Municipality  far  the 

years  1868-69  to  1872-73. 


Beceiptfl. 

. 

g 

i    ^ 

R 

Expenditure. 

, 

t 

S 

e 

, 

I 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

§ 

i 

OpenlDg  Balance     ... 

788 

Collection 

760 

2,842 

1,058 

1,226'   1,4» 

rciaaa    L— Food  and 

drink 

2,607 

1,832 

3,368 

Head-offloe 

•.• 

.M 

7» 

■forslanghter  ... 

10 

34 

46 

a.  Original  worki    ... 

104 

M« 

166    l.U» 

„    III.— Fuel,&c, 

2 

a3 

319 

239 

288 

b.  SopenrlBlon 

••• 

1S7 

M. 

^ 

„    IV.-Balldlng 

M 

1 

h^        materials 

is 

101 

186 

303 

c.  Repairs,  &o. 

137 

601 

161 

806 

487 

5 

„      v.— Drug  a. 

o   • 

•a 

^ 

apices 

% 

£ 

193 

811 

250 

Police 

1,516 

8,686 

8,044 

8.188 

3,174 

„    VI.— Tobacco, 

135 

127 

186 

Sdacatlon 

123 

„  VIL-Textlle 

fabrics 

131 

1,246 

864 

Conaervancy 

162 

1,122 

874i  l,3dS 

X    „VIII.-MetalB... 

45 

127 

102 

Charitable  grants, 
BepaymenC  of 

... 

... 

•- 

40 

Total  of  Octroi  ... 

S,7»9 

5,801 

3,410 

4,060 

6,567 

loans 
Boad  watering    ... 

... 

... 

188 

418 
20 

... 

90 

IClaoellaiieoiis... 

M 

896 

1,037 

2,924 

4.906 
11,211 

Other  items 

147 

140 

268 

37 
6^308 

107 

'ratal 

Z,815 

6,607 

6,877 

6,974 

3,816 

«,88r 

6,625 

8/m 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  principal 
imports  in  1872-73,  with  the  estimated  consumptiozi 
per  head  of  the  population  : — 


Imports. 


Articles. 

■9 

1 

a 

Value. 

r.     Jenkinson's 
estimate  of  ac- 
tual    eonsump- 
tiuQ  per  bead. 

ctual    incidenoe 
of  dntiable  arti- 
cles, 1871-72. 

ctual    incidenoe 
of  dutiable  arti- 
cles in  1872-78. 

Btual    incidence 
of  dutiable  arti- 
cles in  mannds 
for  1872-78. 

^ 

:a 

< 

< 

< 

Bs. 

Mds.  8.   0. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Mds.  8.0. 

Grain  and  flonr 

••• 

64,790 

89,loa 

6    0    0 

4    1     8 

4    9    6 

2   83    O 

Sugar  (kband) 

••« 

361 

4,679 

\              e 

0    2     1 

0    3    9 

0     0  12 

Coarse  iugar 

••• 

1,441 

30,316 

V      0  11    sJ 

0     4     4 

1     9    0 

0     2  15 

Gur 

M* 

S16 

918 

0    8    0 

0    O    9 

0     0    7 

Shira 

•  •• 

146 

336 

J                     K 

0     0     1 

0    0    8 

0     0     4 

Gbl 

••• 

44S 

10,428 

0    8    0 

0     9     1 

0    8    7 

0     0  14 

Oil 

•M 

sa 

686 

0    4    0 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    0    a 

Oil  BeedB     ... 

tt* 

8,691 

14,387 

... 

0  12    0 

0  11  10 

0     7     > 

Tobacco      ••• 

«•« 

1,634 

6,872 

0  10    0 
Bs.  a.   p. 

0    6    2 

0    4  10 

0   a  s 

Drugs  and  spices 

•  .• 

••• 

10,688 

0  12    0 

0  II     4 

0    8  10 

0    1  la 

Saropeau      and 

natiye 

••• 

60^90 

> 

cloth. 

*        6    0    0 

4    2    6 

8    4    3 

m— 

Other  cloth.,. 

••• 

••• 

2,458 

J 

lletals 

••• 

295 

17,709 

1     0    0 

0    6  10 

0  14    7 

0     0    9 
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'  In  oompiling  his  estimate,  Mr.  Jenkinson  divided  the  population  into  three 
classes  :  the  first  class,  comprising  3,000  members,  were  well  off;  the  seoond 
class  had  an  eqaal  number;  and  the  third,  or  poor,  numbered  13,000.  From 
local  inquiry  he  ascertained  the  consumption  and  expenditure  of  each  class,  and 
from  the  totals  of  the  three  classes  struck  averages  per  head  for  the  whole 
population.  Deoband  is  a  poor  town,  and  in  framing  the  rates  of  consumption^ 
cannot  be  compared  with  Sah&ranpur;  accordingly  the  estimate  is  below  the 
average  of  these  Provinces,  and  the  actual  averages  show  that  there  must  be 
an  immense*  amount  of  smuggling.  The  revenue  from  the  octroi  in  1873-74 
amounted  to  over  Rs.  12,000,  which  will  admit  of  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
house-tax.  The  only  export  of  grain  is  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  Befined 
sugar  and  oil  are  exported,  and  a  fine  species  o{  ffdrd  cloth  is  manufactured| 
to  the  value  of  about  Bs.  26,000. 

Early  in  May,  1857,  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deoband  attacked 
the  town  •  and  plundered  portions  of  ii  Mr.  H,  D. 
Robertson,  with  a  small  force,  proceeded  to  Deoband^ 
and,  after  some  resistance,  succeeded  in  capturing  and  burning  the  villages  of 
Babupur,  Fatehpur  and  Sampla  Bak&I,  which  had  harboured  and  joined  with  a 
party  of  dakaits  in  plundering  along  the  high  road.  Again,  in  August^  the 
town  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  dakaits,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  certaia 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptir  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  who  suo- 
ceeded  in  plundering  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  Mahajans  and  Baniyas.  The 
attack  had  been  systematically  conducted  ;  certain  villages  confining  their  opera- 
tions to  certain  quarters,  but  the  resistance  was  equally  determined.  The 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  Cham&rs,  Gujars,  and  Musalm&ns  were  untouched, 
though  on  the  outskirts  and  undefended,  and  ^^  it  might  be  suspected  that  these 
parties  had  some  interest  in  the  attack."  The  villages  of  Chota  Sampla,  BaUihpur, 
Banhera,  Dukhchira  and  M&nki  were  punished  for  their  complicity  in  this 
attack.  Several  parties  of  Gujars,  discovered  with  plunder  in  their  possession, 
were  seized  and  punished,  and  this,  with  the  exemplary  defeat  bestowed  upon 
the  Banj&ras  to  ^e  north,  suooeeded  in  freeing  the  town  from  any  further 
alarm  during  the  remainder  of  the  disturbances. 

DJEOBAJiiD,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Deoband  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  ig 

bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bimpur  parganah ;  on  the 

east  by  Manglaur  and  the  Muzaffardagar  district;  on 

the  north  by  Manglaur  and  N&gal ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Muzaffarnagar 

.district.    According  to  the  census  of  1872,  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area 

•of  136  square  miles,  of  which  114  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.    The  area 

assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  129  square  miles,  of 

cwhich  110  square  miles  were  cultivated,  8  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  II 

.aquaie  imlas  were  barren.    The  parganah  consists  of  a,  tract  west  of  the  Qindui^ 
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a  large  and  high  plateau  between  it  and  the  E&Ii  Nadl,  the  dnib  between  the 

two  heads  of  the  E&li  NadL  and  a  narrow  strip  east 

Natural  diyiaionB.  _    _  mi      n     .  .  .  ^ 

of  that  stream.     Ihe  first  tract  comprises  a  portion  of 

the  old  K6t.]a  parganah,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  same  clan  of  Pundfr  Hajpdts 
that  is  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  Katha  now  included  in  R&mpur.     It  i» 
drained  bythe  depression  that  first  gives  birth  to  a  rivulet  jatUmri,  in  the  H&mpnr 
parganah,  and  thence  runs  southwards  through  this  group  of  villages.    The 
soil  is  good,  and  yields  good  crops  of  kuaum  (safflower)  and  wheat.     The  villages 
lying  on  either  side  of  the  Hindan  are  also  owned  by  PundSr  Rajputs  of  the 
Kdtha.    The  higher  lands  here  are  poor  and  sandy,  especially  along  the  left 
bank,  whilst  those  in  the  khddir^  though  better,  are  inferior  to  lands  similarly- 
situated  in  N6gal.     No  less  than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area 
is  bhiiday  or  soil   of  the   very   worst  description,   and  only  eight  and-a-half 
per  cent  was  irrigated  at  settlement.     The  subsoil  is  bad  ;  earthen  wells  sel- 
dom last  more  than  two  seasons,  and  are  nearly  all  situated  in  the  khddir.     In 
the  uplands  the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  villages  on  the  high  central  plateau  between  the  Hindan  and  the  E4Ii  pos- 
sess a  light  soil,  which  is  fertile  when  irrigated,  but  there  is  little  irrigation. 
Though  the  water  is  only  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  there  are  few  earthen 
wells  or  traces  of  them.     On  the  west,  just  above  the  Kali  Nadi  and  near  tho 
bed  of  the  stream,  there  is  a  strip  of  the  worst   soil,  bh4da.     The  population  is 
very  thin,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  canal  irrigation  being  extended  to  this  tract, 
so  that  it  must  always  remain  somewhat  backward.     The  villages  about  Deo- 
band,  comprising  an  area  of  about  7,600  acres,  are  very  prosperous,  with  a  good 
rich  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  irrigation.     The  last  group  contains  the  villages 
lying  between  the  Kali  and  the  Sila  and  a  strip  of  land  to    the  east  of  the 
latter.    Near  the  banks  of  these  streams  the  soil  is  a  very  low  IkAda  of  the  wor*t 
description,  and  the  surface  is  so  uneven  that  no  moisture  remains.     Further 
inland  the  surface  is  quite  level  and  the  soil  is  good.    Where  irrigated  by  the 
oanal,  excellent  crops  of  sugar-cane  and  wheat  are  prodnoed.     The  water  in 
the  centre  of  this  tract  is  seldom  less  than  twenty-one  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  principal  landholders  are  cultivating  communities  of  6ar&s  and  Tagas. 
The  last  year  of  the  old  settlement  effected  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  showed  a 
land  revenue  amounting  to  Bs.  1,01,679.    This  was 
increased  to  Rs.  1,02,827  by  Mr.  VansAgnew,  and 
Mr.  Wynne,  on  revising  the  settlement,  fixed  the  assessment  at  Rs.  1,03,018,  on 
a  total  area  of  82,012  acres,  of  which  73,457  acres  were  assessed  to  Govern-* 
ment  revenue  ;  and  of  these,  67,222  acres  were  actnally  under  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  settlement    The  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  94,452  (or 
with  cesses,  Rs.  1,04,527),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  1-1^4  per  British  acre  on 
the  total  area ;  at  He.  1-2-4  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  QoTemmeiit 
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rereniie;  and  at  Be.  1-4-9  per  acre  on  the  onltivated  area.    The  sum  paid  by 

cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has 

been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,49,853. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  two  whole  vfllapres  and  38  portions 

of  villao^es,  havin^:  an  area  of  3,235  acres,  and   payinfit 
Alienations.  « «      ?  «^«         ,       ,'    ,        ,^      o^  o^A 

a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,308,  and  valued  at  Rs.  37,850,  were 

transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.     The  transfers  by  decree 

of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  72  portions  of  villages,  having  an 

aggregate  area  of  4,595  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  7,007.    The  value 

rewrded  was  Rs.  24,672.  Outofthe  25  whole  and  89  portions  of  villages  remaining 

with  the  original  proprietors,  209  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  340,  valued 

at  Rs.  2,925,  of  the  former,   and  2,504-  acres,  bearing  a  revenne  of  Rs.  3,483, 

valued  at  Rs.  21,845,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.     These  statistics 

give  a  percentage*  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  four  per  cent.,  of 

transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  five  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by 

mortgage  amounting  to  three  per  cent.     The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 

these  cases  was  Rs.  1 1-1 1-0,  Rs.  5-6-0  and  Rs.  9-2-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed 

amounted  to  Re.  1-10-3,  Re.  1-8-0,  and  Re.  1-6-0  per  acre,  respectively.    The 

result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  area  gives  an 

average  value  of  Rs.  8-4-0  per  acre  when  the  average  lan^l  revenue  amounted  to 

Be.  1-8  per  acre.    The  principal  losers  were  Hindu,  Rajputs,    Tagas  and 

Gujars. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Deoband  contained  85  inhabited 

„     ,   .  villages,  of  which  20  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  ;  29 

Population.  Of  f 

had  between  200  and  500 ;  20  had  between   500  and 

1,000;  12  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  three  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Deoband.  The  settle- 
ment records  show  that  there  are  124  estates  in  the  parganah,  of  which  nine  are 
held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
69,430  souls  (30,458  females),  giving  511  to  the  square  mile.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were  47,598  Hindus,  of  whom  20,183  were 
.females;  21,831  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  10,275  were  females;  and  there 
was  one  Christian.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four 
great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,212  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,887  were  females ; 
8,244  Rajputs,  including  2,938  females;  3,016  Baniyas  (1,360  females); 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^Hhe  other  castes'^  of  the 
census  returns,  which  shows  a  total  of  32,121  souls,  of  whom  13,998  are  females. 
The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gktur 
(3,568),  Ach&raj,  San&dh  and  Dakant  The  Bajptits  belong  to  the  Pundir 
(7,271),  Khigi  (261),  Qahlot,  Narauliya,  Gkur  and  Jaiswar  clans.  The  Bani- 
yas are  chiefly  Agarw61s  (2,890)  and  QOks.    The  other  castes  are  for  the  most 
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part  the  same  as  those  notioed  under  the  B&mpnr  parganah.  The  following  show 
more  than  one  thonsaiid  members:— Eomh&rs  (1,015),  Kahars  (2,996),  Cha- 
mdrs  (8,537),  Kh&krobs  (2,202),  Gujars  (1,678),  Barhais  (1,311),  and  Sainis 
(2,213).  The  Musalm&ns  are  very  numerous,  and  hare^  been  classified  under 
Shaikhs  (2,347),  converted  Pundirs  (479),  C!hauh4n8  and  other  Rajpiits  (589), 
and  Path&ns  (1,400);  the  remainder  have  been  entered  without  distinction.  The 
principal  landholders  areTagas,  both  Musalm&n  and  Hindu ;  Mahiyans;  Q&r&s; 
Bajptits,  both  Musalm&n  and  Hindu;  Musalm&n  Giijars,  and  Shaikhs. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  726  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  3,425  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.;  ]  ,761  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  10,691  in  agricultural  operations;  3,921  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,382  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  661  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  13,544  as  landholders,  12,578  as 
cultivators,  and  43,308  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect^  show  158 
jnale0  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  38,972 

809ls. 

Deoband  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  and  was  the  head  of  a  dastfir^  from 
which  the  K&tha  parganah  was  separated  in  the  time  of  Najib  Eh&n.  The  highest 
land  revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  settlement  previous  to  that  made  under 
Begulation  VII.  of  1 822,  amounted  to  Rs.  1,54,576.  In  1841-42  it  lost  Rs.  28,157 
by  transfers,  and  gained  Rs.  34,205,  leaving  the  land  revenue  at  Rs.  1,72,038. 
Eleven  villages  were  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  Muzafiama- 
gar,  and  four  villages  were  received  in  exchange.  In  1855  extensive  transfers 
again  took  place  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Parganah. 

1 

> 

Area. 

1 

Fargaaah. 

1 

Area. 

^i 

1 

a' 

£ 

> 

9  0 

1 

Bb. 

Ba. 

Transferred  to 

Beceired  Irom 

Kagal       ... 

lis 

72,865 

94,069 

48,713 

K^tha 

20 

21,849 

24,280 

15,548 

J^impur   ... 

1 

SOS 

366 

311 

R6mpar    ... 

8 

1,683 

2,a70 

1,869 

Haraura   m. 

21 

11,JJS4 

14,600 

8,107 

Balance  re- 

121 

87,889 

1,00,199 

68,888 

Manglanr ... 

2 

766 

786 

226 

iDakiiQg. 

Phagvan- 

1 

110 

20 

118 

pur. 
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DsOBAKD)  a  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpar  distriot,  compnBes  the  parganahs  of 
Deoband,  B&mpnr,  and  I^&gal.  The  total  area,  according  to  the  census  of  1872^ 
is  387  square  miles,  of  which  314  square  miles  are  cultiirated.  The  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue  is  given  at  374  square  miles,  of  which  307  square 
miles  are  cultivated,  34  square  miles  are  culturable,  and  33  square  miles  are 
barren.  The  land  revenue  during  the  samejear  stood  at  Hs.  3,02,057  (or  with 
cesses,  Bs.  3)33,563),  faUing  at  Be.  1-3-6  per  acre  on  the  total  area,  Be.  1-4-3 
per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  Be.  1-8-1  on  the  cul- 
tivated area.  The  population  numbered  198,693  souls  (88,335  females),  giving 
513  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  310  villages.  The  same  statistics 
show  35  persons  blind  and  one  leper  in  the  tahsil.  This  tahsil  stretches  along 
the  border  of  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  and  maj  be  described  as  a  series  of 
du&bs  between  the  E&tha,  the  Erishni,  the  Hindan  and  the  different  heads  of  the 
West  E&Ii  Nadi.  All  other  matters  connected  with  this  tahsil  will  be  found 
under  the  district  notice,  of  separately  under  each  parganah. 

DnuLi^PBA  JntL  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  water  in  parganah  Sars&wa  of 
the  Sahfiranpur  district.  In  connection  with  the  drainage  arrangements  of 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  a  cut  was  made  between  the  Eumhirhera  jhil  and 
the  Dhul&pra  jhfl  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  This  cut  starts  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  canal,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Jar&oli  bridge.  The  alignment  has 
a  direction  generally  a  few  degrees  north  of  west.  After  passing  tiie  Jar&oli 
T^baha  at  the  80th  chain,  the  cut  enters  the  Eumh&rhera  jhil  (chain  110),  and 
follows  the  jhil  for  about  50  chains.  It  then  crosses  the  Pilkhani  (chain  210) 
rdjbaka.  and  enters  the  Dhul&pra  jhil  (chain  290.)-  It  runs  down  the  jhil  for 
about  20  chains,  and  enters  the  kh&dir  under  the  village  of  Agw&nhera  (chain 
410),  and  tails  into  the  Sars&wa  Nadi  (chain  560)  after  a  course  of  a  little 
under  10|  miles.  From  its  entrance  into  the  Kumh&rhera  jhil  to  its  exit  from 
the  Dhul&pra  jhil,  the  cut  runs  through  low  lands,  the  cutting  seldom  exceeding 
2*5  feet.  Beyond  the  latter  jhil  to  its  descent  into  the  low  lands,  the  cutting  is 
deep,  averaging  eight  feet. 

This  extensive  work  cost  Bs.  32,500,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1873  only  about 
272  bighas  of  land  could  be  put  down  as  the  net  results  of  the  reclamation 
attempted,  whilst  complaints  were  made  of  flooding  in  Abdullahpur  and  others 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  natural  course  of  the  drainage  lines  from  both 
ihese  jhils  is  to  the  E&tha  and  Saindli  Nadis,  but  instead  of  this  course  having 
been  adopted^  the  cut  was  led  across  country  at  right  angles  to  the  natural  line. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  grave  mistake.  Until  the  new 
works  are  completed  on  the  E&tha,  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  as  an  eseape,  otherwise 
the  swamps  already  existing  would  become  so  difficult  to  manage  that  greater  evils 
than  those  already  existing  would  arise.  The  final  arrangement  agreed  upon 
seems  to  be  the  deepening  of  the  cut    As  originally  designed,  the  cat  had  a 
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bed  Blope  of  ^y  and  a  bottom  width  of  eighteen  feet,  whikt  a  surplus  slope 
of  7*5  feet  was  overcome  bj  three  masonry  falls.  By  increasing  the  bed  slope 
it  is  proposed,  to  do  away  with  the  falls,  and  thus  lower  the  bed  of  the  cut  in 
the  Dhul&pra  jhil  by  two  feet,  and  give  a  flood-level  so  much  lower.  The  velocity, 
too,  due  to  the  increased  slope,  will  have  the  effect  of  running  off  the  water 
more  rapidly,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  this  increased  power  of  drainage 
has  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  act  injuriously  to  the  viQage  lands  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course.  Owing  to  the  grave  faults  of  the  plan  originally  adopted, 
the  IHiulapra  cut  has  not  been  of  much  use  either  as  a  drainage  line  or  as  a 
reclamation  work,  and  it  will  take  much  time,  trouble,  and  money  before  it  can 
be  fitted  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  drainage  work. 

Faizabad,   or  Faizabad   Bahat,    a   parganah    of  tahsil    Sah^ranpur,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siwdliks ;  on  the  west 
'^  by  the  Jumna,  which  separates  it  from  the  Amb&la 

district  of  the  Panjdb  ;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Sult&npur ;  and  on  the  east 
by  parganah  Muzaffarabad.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Faiza- 
bad had  a  total  area  of  182  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  under 
cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  118  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  27  square 
miles  were  culturable,  and  20  square  miles  were  barren.  The  area  of  this  par- 
ganah may  be  divided  into  three  tracts, — the  one  bordering  on  the  hills,  where, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water  even  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the 

destruction  caused  by  wild  elephants  and  deer,  as  well 
*^*™  *        as  the  danger  to  houses  by   fire,  as   only  thatched 

roofs  are  practicable,  the  population  is  very  scanty ;  secondly,  the  highlands 
lying  at  a  distance  from  the  hills ;  and  thirdly,  the  villages  of  the  Jumna  khddir. 
The  Budhi  Jumna  and  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  intersect  the  parganah  from 
north  to  south,  but  irrigation  is  only  carried  on  from  the  latter,  and  t£at  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  its  being  much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  During  the  rains  several  hill  torrents  (the  Ohupra,  Qangra,  and  Timli) 
run  down  the  north-western  portion  of  the  parganah,  and,  uniting  to  form  two 
Btreams,  flow  into  the  Jumna.  One  of  these  (the  Naugang)  crosses  the  canal 
at  Shih&buddinpur,  and  eventually  joins  the  Jumna  in  the  SultAnpur  parganah. 
In  years  of  unusual  rain  they  do  much  damage  to  the  area  of  estates  lying 
near  their  banks.  Eabi  crops  predominate,  and  very  littie  sugar-cane  is  grown. 
The  last  year  of  the  thirty  years'  settieraent  showed  a  land  revenue  amounting 
to  Rs.  48,454.  Mr,  VansAgnew  increased  this  to  Rs.  54,143,  and  Mr.  H. 
Bbbertson,  at  his  re^dsion,  proposed  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  73,336  on  a  total  area 
of  75,335  acres,  of  which  62,236  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  45,226 
acres  were  cultivated.  The  actual  revenue  in  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  65,745  (or 
wiih  cessesi  Rs.  72,495)|  falling  at  a  rate  of  fie.  0-9-0  per  British  acre  on  the 
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total  area,  at  Re«  0-13-11  per  aore  on  the  area  assessed  to  Qovemment  reyennei 
and  at  Be.  1-7-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sam  paid  bj  cultivators 
to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  oesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated 
at  Hs.  1,25,794. 

The  soil  generally  throughout  the  parganah  is  a  soft  light  rattaliy  easily 
worked  and  very  productive  with  an  average  rainfall,  which  is  here  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  more  than  in  Sah&ranpur.  The  characteristic  soil  found  where* 
ever  the  parganah  is  not  cut  up  by  hill  torrents,  and  in  the  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  Biidhi  Jumna  and  the  Jumna,  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  and 
highly  fertile  when  of  any  depth.  There  are  also  a  few  estates  in  the  khidir 
of  the  Jumna  where  a  clay  soil  is  found  combined  with  rich  vegetable  deposits. 
The  northern  portion  is  free  from  swamps  and  accumulations  of  water  of  any 
kind,  and,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  spring-level  (100  to  150  feet),  the 
construction  of  w^s  is  impracticable.  In  the  south,  irrigation  from  wells  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  cultivation  generally  is  somewhat  backward, 
though  the  people  are,  as  a  rule,  prosperous  and  contented.  ' 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  six  whole  villages  and  31  portions 
of  villages,  having  an  area  of  13,107  acres,  and  paying 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  5,804,  and  valued  at  Bs.  68,117,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  comprised  34  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
5,738  aores,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  3,950.  The  value  recorded  was 
Bs.  39,491.  Out  of  the  24  whole  and  84  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the 
original  proprietors,  1,023  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,058,  valued  at 
Ba  4,760,  of  the  former,  and  10,884  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  6,112,  valued 
at  Bs.  58,050,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  per- 
centage of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  17  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  amounting  to  7  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  18  per  cent.  .  The  average  value  per  aore  in  each  of  these  cases 
was  Bs.  5-3,  Bs.  6-14,  and  Bs.  5-2,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to 
Be.  0-7-1 ;  Re.  0-1  l-O  and  Be.  0-9-0  per  acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the 
entire  parganah  on  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Bs.  5-14-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  0-9-3  per 
acre.  Bayyids  lost  three  entire  yillages  and  ten  shares,  and  Hindu  Bajpiats  lost 
three  villages  and  thirty-nine  shares. 

Aeoording  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Faizabad  contained  129  inha- 

_     .  bited  villages,  of  which  61  had  less  than  200  inhabi- 

Popnlation.  ®  ,     ,  , 

tants;  43  had  between  200  and  500  ;   21  had  between 

500  and  l,00p ;  one  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  three  had  between  2,000 

and  3,000.     The  settlement  papers  showed  105  estates,  of  which  one  was  held 

free  of  revenue,  and  another  was  a  jungle  grant.    The  total  population  in  1872 
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numbered  42,882  sonls  (19,536  females),  giving  235  to  the  sqoare'mile.  Clas- 
sified according  to  religion,  there  were  25,630  flindos,  of  whom  11,532  were 
females ;  and  17,252  were  Mnsalm&ns,  amongst  whom  8,004  were  females;  and 
distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows 
1,373  Brahmans,  of  whom  594  were  females;  317  Rajpiits,  including  124 
females;  1,644  Banijras  (711  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  included  amongst  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total 
of  48,796  souk,  of  whom  22,056  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-divi- 
sion found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaur  (1 ,366).  Rajputs  show  members  of  the 
Kh&gi  (148)  and  Bais  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  belong  principally  to  the  Agar- 
wdla  (1,349),  Saraugi  and  Dasa  subdivisions.  The  other  castes  belong  to  the 
same  classes  as  have  already  been  given  under  the  notice  of  parganah  fiaraura ; 
Cham&rs  number  8,243  souls,  and  M&lis,  Kahars,  Kumh&rs,  &o.,  are  proportion- 
ately, numerous.  Of  the  103  revenue-paying  estates  in  the  parganah,  there  are  50, 
each  of  which  forms  the  property  of  only  one  class,  viz.y  Europeans,  3  ;  Husal- 
m&ns,  3;  Mah&jans,  17;  Rajputs,  21 ;  and  Gujars,  3.  The  cultivators  are  chiefly 
Gujars,  G&rds  and  Sainis.  The  Musalm&ns  show  Shaikhs  (801),  converted 
Pundirs  (133),  Chauh&ns  (16),  other  Rajputs  (794),  Gdjars  (3,048),  and  PatMns 
(492);  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
OccQDations.  i        ,  ,  i  ^^         /%/v 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age)  212.  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like;  1,081  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants,, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  782  in  commercfe, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  7,150  in  agricultural  operations  ;  1,469  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,893  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers, and  368  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  659  as  landholders  ;  17,380  as  culti- 
vators ;  and  24,843  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  121  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  23,346 
souls. 

Faizabad  is  also  known  as  Faizabad  Bahat.  In  the  time  of  Akbar  it  was 
known  as  Raipur  T&tar  from  the  village  of  Raipur,  which  still  exists  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  The  name  was  changed  to  Faizabad  when  Shahjah&n 
built  his  hunting  seat  at  Bddshah  Mah&l.  It  then  became  tho^  centre  of  a 
9irkdr  containing  twenty-four  mah&ls ;  whilst  Sahdranpur  was  reduced  to 
seventeen.    In   1840-41  Faizabad  had  a  revenue  of  Bs.  22,291,  and  in  the 
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following  year  received  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  10,081,  chiefly  from  takka 
Patehar.  At  the  same  time  ifc  lost  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  6,230,  leaving  the 
land  revenue  at  Bs.  26,142.  The  next  great  change  took*  place  in  1855,  when 
one  village  was  transferred  to  parganah  Sah&ranpnr,  and  25  villages,  having 
an  area  of  14,931  acres,  assessed  at  Bs.  14,163,  and  with  a  population  of  10,598 
souls,  were  received  from  Bahat ;  and  three  villages,  with  an  area  of  2,236  acres, 
and  assessed  at  Bs.  2,367,  were  received  from  parganah  Sult&npur.  These 
transfers  lefl  the  parganah  in  1855  with  an  area  of  76^042  acres,  distributed 
amongst  104  villages,  assessed  at  Bs.  46,202. 

Fatehfub,  a  village  in  parganah  Haranra  of  the  Sah&ranpnr  district,  is 
distant  15  miles  from  Sah&ranpur,  17  miles  from  N&gal,  15  miles  from  Btirki, 
and  13  miles  from  Mohand,  with  a  population  of  579  souls  in  1872.  Fatehpur 
possesses  a  d&k  bungalow  and  an  encamping-ground  for  troops  half  a  mile 
from  the  8ah&ranpur  road,  open,  large  and  sloping  to  thesouth|  witha  little  shade 
on  higher  ground.  Supplies  are  procurable,  and  water  isplentifid.  The  route 
ttom  ji&gal  lies  through  a  well  wooded  and  cultivated  country,'passiDg  Saisana 
at  7^  miles,  Barsara  at  9^  miles,  and  Haraura  at  lOf  miles.  Up  to  this,  the 
road  is  second-class,  unmetalled  and  heavy,  and  from  it  the  Sahfiranpur  metalled 
road  is  travelled.  Cultivation  continues  to  15:^  miles,  when  the  conotiy  becomes 
jungly.  There  is  a  branch  post«o£Bce  and  police-station  at  Fatehpur.  From 
B^rki  the  road  is  good,  level,  metalled  and  bridged ;  passes  Bdmpur  (q.  v.)  at 
two  miles,  and  junction  of  Haraura  road  at  seven  miles.  Hence  to  Mohand,  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  to  Dehra,  the  road  crosses  the  Soldni,  here 
called  the  Kandur,  by  a  ford  which  is  passable  except  after  heavy  rains 
(2  miles) ;  cultivation  for  10^  miles;  then  dense  jungle;  no  water  after  leaving 
cultivation.     Bead  level,  metalled  and  bridged. 

Gangoh,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah&- 
ranpur  district,  is  distant  23  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur. 
The  population  in  1847  wi6  6,260,  and  in  1865  was  10,899.  In  1872  there 
were  10,982  inhabitants,  of  whom  5,049  were  Hindus  (2,382  females),  and  5,930 
were  Musalmins  (2,870  females).  Distributing  these 
amongst  the  urban  and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were 
258  landholders,  1,289  cultivators,  and  9,435  persons  pursuing  occupations 
unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  1,092, 
of  which  421  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and  670  by  Musalm^,  The  number 
of  houses  in  the  same  year  was  2,503,  of  which  1,292  were  built  with  skilled 
labour,  and  1,211  with  unskilled  labour.  Of  the  houses  built  with  skilled 
labour,  582  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and  710  by  Musalm4ns,  and  of  the  1,211 
mud  huts,  506  were  inhabited  by  Hindus,  and  704  by  Musalm&ns.  The  area 
of  the  town  site  is  99  acres,  giving  111  persons  to  the  square  acre.  Taking  the 
male  adult  population  (exceeding  fifteen  years  of  age),  i!Qore  than  fifty  pursued 
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each  of  the  following  occnpations  : — Barbers,  80  ;  beggars^  152  ;  bntehers, 
60 ;  caltivatorB,  452 ;  grain  purdiasers,  76  ;  labourers,  431 ;  landowners,  71 ; 
money-lenders,  52 ;  painters,  66 ;  potters,  64  ;  pnrohits,  51  ;  serrants,  339 ; 
shop-keepers,  428 ;  sweepers,  64 ;  and  weavers,  612. 

The  Musalmdns  are  chiefly  Pirzidahs,  and  are  devoted  Wah&bis.  They  are 
in  miserable  circnmstances,  though  owning  the  town ;  but  of  the  1,255  sharers 
only  a  few  Gtijars  work  with  their  own  hands,  the  rest  are  too  proud  to  wori:, 
though  not  ashamed  to  beg. 

There  are  five  muhallas  inhabited  by  Hind  As,  but  Ihe  town  consists  really 
of  an  old  and  new  quarter,  the  former  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  legendary  hero,  Baja  Gang,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  place,  and  ihe  latter  by  the  famous  saint  Shaikh  Abdul 
Kaddds,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  mtihalla  in  the  western  suburb  kfiown  as 
Sar&i  Shaikh  Abdul-kaddus.  This  muhalla  contains  three  large  makbaras  or 
tombs,  around  which  are  grouped  the  smaller  tombs  of  those  who  desired  to  lay 
their  remains  near  the  ashes  of  the  saintly  personages  who  repose  in  the  larger 
buildings.  The  site  of  the  town  is  fairly  raised,  and  even  becomes  a  mound  in 
the  centre,  where  the  school-houa^  now  stands,  and  where  formerly  there  was  an 
old  fort.  Around  the  town  there  are  many  groves  of  mango,  siras,  jaman  and 
sisu.  To  the  south  there  is  a  large  jhll-Iike  expanse  known  as  the  t£l&b.  The  , 
streets  and  b&z&r  ways  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
paved,  and  have  a  centre  drain  of  brick-work.  There  are  many  good  houses 
belonging  to  Mahftjans,  some  of  them  double-storied,  with  flat  roo&.  The  water 
in  the  wells  is  good,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  is  found  at  a  depth  of  40 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  lower  parts  at  30  feet.  There  is  no  canal  irriga- 
tion near,  and  the  people  enjoy  tolerable  health,  though,  in  common  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Du&b,  fever  prevails  here  during  the  autumn.  Act  XX  of  1856 
(the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  number^ 
ing  23  men  of  all  ranks,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  1,276,  which  is  met  from  a  house- 
tax.  Twelve  public  sweepers  are  also  employed,  and  their  cost  is  defrayed  friom 
the  same  source.  The  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  5,191, 
giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-6-2  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Be.  1-12-11 
per  house.  During  the  same  year  Bs.  1,580  were  expended  on  wages,  drains,oul- 
verts  and  paving.  The  town  possesses  a  good  school-house,  where  a  tahsili  BchooL 
has  been  for  some  time  estabUshed,  a  dispensary,  first  class  police-station,  and  a 
branch  post-ofiice.  There  is  no  trade  and  no  evidence  of  prosperity,  eze^t  Ia 
the  houses  of  the  money-lenders. 

Gangoh  during  the   mutiny  of  1857  was  frequently  threatened  by  the 

Giijars  led  by  one  Fathua,  who  set  hhnself  up  as  Baja 

of  those  parts,  and  burned  Nakdr.    His  head-quarters 

was  at  Bhddakheri,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  under  Mr.  H.  D«  Bobertson 
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and  Lieutenant  Boisra^on  towards  the  end  of  June.     Reinforced  by  the  lUn** 

gars  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Gujars,  to  the  number  of  about  3,000  men,  made 

.  a  stand  near  the  villages  of  Umrpur,  Shahpur  and  M&npur,  but  were  defeated 

with  great  loss,   and  pursued  as  far  as   Kunda  Kal&n,  which  was  captured  and 

burned.     The  object  of  this  gathering  was  an  intended  attack  upon  Lakh- 

nauti  and  Gangoh,  whioh  there  is  reason  tobeliere  was  due  to  the  instigation  of 

the  influential  Musalm&n  residents  of  Ambahta  and  Nakur.    These  persons  had 

excited  the  Gujars  generally  by  promises  of  plunder  and  the  destruction  of  bonds 

and  records  of  debt,  and  the  more  influential  amongst  them  by  the  hope  of 

regaining  their  traditional  influence.   The  Rdngars,  who  supplied  large  numbers 

of  recruits  to  the  irregular  cavalry  regiments,  were  urged  on  by  hopes  of  a 

revival  of  purely  Musalmin  rule,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  troops,  asking 

and  receiving  no  quarter. 

Qanqoh,  a  parganah  of  the  Nakur  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  Nakdr  parganah ;  on  the  west  by 

the  Jumna  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Kam&l 

district  of  the  Panjib  ;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  fiadauli  and  Jhanjh&na  of 

the  Muzaffarnagar  district ;  and  on  the  east  by  parganah  R&mpur.    Accord-^ 

ing  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Gangoh  had  a  total  area  of  131   square 

miles,  of  which  76  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.    The  area  assessed  to 

Gt>vernment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  1 19  square  miles,  of  which  71 

square  miles  were  cultivated,  37  square  miles  were  oulturable,  and  11  square 

miles  were  barren.     The  same  division  into  groups  of  villages  for  assessment 

purposes  was  made  here  as  in  Sult&npur.     The  first  or  canal-irrigated  group 

is  the  best  almost  in  the  entire  district,  having  at  settlement  more  than  two* 

thirds  of   the  cultivated  area  under  irrigation  either 
Natural  diTisioiu. 

from  canals  or  wells.     There  are  over  two  hundred 

briok-built  wells  in  this  tract,  and  the  use  of  earthen  wells  was  common 

until  the  canal,  by  raising  the  spring  level,  rendered  their  construction  imprac-    * 

ticable.    The  depth  of  water  &om  the  surface  varies  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

Mr.  Wynne,  in  writing  of  this  group,  says — ^  The  Qiijars,  to  whom  the  bulk  of 

the  group   belongs,  have,  like  those  in  Rdmpur,  been  reclaimed  from  the 

improvident  habits  and  the  tendency  to  cattle-Hfting  which  characterise  their, 

brethren  in  the  rest  of  the  parganah.    This  happy  result  is  due  to  the  canal. 

The  reward  which  the  use  of  the  canal  water  holdout  to  industry  was  so  great^ 

so  immediate,  and  so  certain,  that  all  the  traditions  of  caste  succumbed  to  the 

prospects  of  wealth,  so  that  the  Gujars  throughout  the  region  watered  by  the 

canal  are  the  most  orderly,  contented  and  prosperous  of  men.''     The  northern 

villages  of  this  group  include  much  of  the  moist  land  of  the  K&tha  basin,  and 

those  in  the  centre  border  on  the  Andauli  jhil  and  produce  fine  rice  crops,  only 

inferior  to  the  ehahara  rice  of  Sultinpur,  and  first-rate  sugar*cane  of  the  merthi 
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species.    The  excessive  moistore  has,  however,  resulted  in  the  appearance  o(reh 

of  a  marked  character  in  Fatehchandpnr. 

The  remainder   of  the  upland  villages  form   the  second  group.    Their 

condition  is  particularly  unfavourable.     Five  villaffes 
Second  group.  .  . 

about  Lakhnauti  are  held  by  a  fast  decaying  colony  of 

Turkmans,  and  the  remainder  by  an  utterly  improvident  set  of  Gtijars,  who 
form  a  compact  body,  able  and  willing  to  prevent  any  outsider  from  settling 
amongst  them.  A  few  wealthy  men  have  bought  whole  villages,  but  are 
unable  to  manage  them  from  the  want  of  cultivators,  who  do  not  settle  in  a  place 
where  they  may  see  their  crops  carried  off  and  their  cattle  lifted,  whilst  threats 
of  further  maltreatment  are  not  wanting.  The  result  is  that  the  G-ujars  of  these 
parts  have  no  credit,  and  live  as  best  they  can,  with  their  hands  against 
every  man's  cattle,  and  with  all  the  traditional  habits  of  the  race  in  full  exer- 
cise. A  few  outsiders  are  now  trying  to  establish  themselves  here,  but,  as  Mr. 
Wynne  observes  "  it  has  required,  and  will  long  Require,  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  European  officer's  power  to  make  the  law  respected  in  this  tract ;  and 
there  must  long  continue  cause  of  apprehension  that,  if  the  charge  of  the  par- 
ganah  be  at  any  time  committed  to  an  easy  going  Magistrate,  the  lawless 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  will  re-assert  themselves,  and  the  intending  colony  will 
be  swallowed  up."  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  causes  of  this  lawlessness  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Mr.  Wynne  acknowledges  that  the  tract  had  been  for  a  long  time 
over-assessed :  the  soil  is  poor  and  irrigation  is  scanty.  The  Gtijars  of  the  first 
group,  of  whom  he  gives  such  a  favourable  account,  are  of  the  same  clan  and 
family,  and  were  opportunities  given  to  the  men  of  this  tract,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  give  up  the  precarious  livelihood,  eked  out  by  plunder,  they  now 
enjoy,  for  the  certain  results  obtainable  by  labour  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  third  group  of  mixed  upland  and  lowland  villages  is  the  worst  of  all, 

containing  an  extremely  stiff  day  along  the*Saindli 
Third  sroTip* 

Nadi,  unfitted  for  rice  cultivation,  as  it  is  very  irreten- 
tive of  moisture.  Irrigation  is  scanty ;  the  water  is  only  eighteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  but  earthen  wells  seldom  last  for  more  than  two  years.  The  crops  are 
bad  dironghout,  and  poor.  The  fourth  group,  comprising  the  khddir  lands,  is 
in  most  respects  similar  to  the  same  group  in  Nalcur.  The  sandy  strip  covered 
with  tamarisk  jungle  is  succeeded  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil  near  the  Jumna.  Irri- 
gation is  easy  in  the  south,  where  earthen  wells  may,  in  some  places,  be  con- 
structed, and  last  for  a  year  and-a-half  Fair  maize  is  grown  here  and  there, 
and  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  in  some  places  for  sugar-cane. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  amount- 
^    ^  ing  to  Es.  86,340.     This  was  increased  by  Mr.  Vans 

Agnew  to  Rs.  83,981,  and  Mr.  Wjmne,  at  his  revision, 
reduced  the  revenue  to  Bs,  78,859.  This  last  assessment  was  made  on  a  total  area 
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amoonting  to  82,546  acres,  of  which  72,869  acres  were  assessed  to  the  land 
revenue,  and  of  these  47,13^  acres  were  actuallj  under  cultivation.  According 
to  the  census  the  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  72,109  (or  with  cesses, 
Bs.  79,804),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-13-9  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area, 
at  Be.  0-15-2  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at 
Be.  1-7-9  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  land- 
owners as  rent  and  cesses  duringthe  samejearhas  been  estimated  at  Bs.  99,392. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  one  whole  village  and  37  portions 
of  villages,  having:  an  area  of  3,905  acres,  and  paying:  a 
revenue  of  Bs.  4,287,  and  valued  at  Ks.  23,739,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  five  entire  villages  and  73  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  9,333  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  10,775.  The  value 
recorded  was  Bs.  31,761.  Out  of  the  27  whole  and  82  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors^  925  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  1,242,  valued  at  Bs.  5,529,  of  the  former,  and  1,210  acres,  bearing  a  reve- 
nue of  Bs.  1,657,  valued  at'  Bs.  7,463,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage. 
These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  five 
per  cent. ;  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  ten  per  cent. ;  and  of 
transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  three  per  cent.  The  average  value  per 
acre  in  each  of 'these  cases  was  Bs.  6-1-0,  Bs.  3-6-5  and  Bs.  6-2-0,  and  the 
land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-1-6,  Be.  1-2-5,  and  Be.  1-6-0  per  acre, 
respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  pargannah  on  18  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  4-7-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land 
revenue  amounted  to  Be.  1-0-3  per  acre.  Qtijars  are  the  principal  proprietors 
and  were  the  principal  losers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Gangoh  contained  107  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  41  had  less  tlutn  200  inhabitants  ; 
Population.  gg  ^^^  between  200  and  500;  21  had  between  500 

and  1,000 ;  three  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  two  had  between  3,000 
and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Gangoh. 
The  settlement  records  show  118  estates,  of  which  three  are  held  revenue- 
free  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  48,748  souls 
(24,858  females),  giving  418  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to 
religion,  there  were  36,162  Hindds,  of  whom  16,114  were  females  ;  18,583 
Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  8,742  were  females  ;  and  there  were  three  Chris* 
tians.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  3,230  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,506  were  females ;  92  Bajpdts ; 
3,035  Baniyas  (1,380  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
included  in  ^^  the  other  castes  "  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of 
29,805  souls,  of  whom  13,196  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman  sub-divi- 
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sion  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaar.  The  Baniyas  belong  prindpally  to 
the  Agarw&l  (2,333)  and  Saraugi  subdivisions.  The  other  castes  belong  for 
the  most  part '  to  the  same  divisions  as  those  noticed  in  Salt&npur.  Those 
having  more  than  one  thousand  members  are  as  follow  : — Eumh&rs,  1,172 ; 
Eah&rs,  3,177  ;  Cham&rs,  5,758  ;  Ehakrobs,  2,308 ;  Oujars,  5,828;  M&lis,  2,079  ; 
and  J&ts,  1,152.  The  Musalm&ns  show  Shaikhs  (1,502),  Pundirs  (362),  Chau- 
h&ns  (264),  converted  Baj puts  (2,366),  and  Path&ns  (1,031);  the  remainder 
are  entered  without  distinction.  The  landholders  are  principally  Qujars, 
Path&ns,  Brahmans  and  Mah&jans. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,)  21 7 
are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,054  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,265  in  commerce,  in  buying, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals, 
or  goods ;  7,639  in  agricultural  operations ;  3,295  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  aniir.al.  There  were  3,096  persons  returned  as  labourers,  and  732 
as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  501  as  landholders,  20,751  as  cultivators,  and 
27,496  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educa- 
tional statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  389  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  29,890  souls. 

Ghingoh,  an  old  Akbari  parganah,  from  which  Jam&lgarh  was  separated  in 
the  time  of  Najib  Eh&n,  showed   a  land  revenue  of 
^^^'^'  Rs.  43,540  in  1840-41.    The  changes  tiiat  took  place 

in  the  following  year  gave  an  increase  of  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  66,019,  and  a 
decrease  of  villages  assessed  at  Rs.  7,968..  Five  villages  were  transferred  to  the 
Muzaflamagar  district,  and  fifty-eight  villages  were  received,  principally  from 
parganah  Lakhnauti.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  1855  are  shown  in  the 
following  table:  — 


Name  of  par- 
ganah. 

a 
< 

1^ 

Rs. 

22,069 
4,017 

1 
1 

18,759 
2,20  i 

15,960 

Name  of  par- 
ganah. 

II 

11 

1 

12 

a 
•e  ■ 

4,914 
811 

5,225 

I 
P 

Rs. 

6,926 
486 

6,660 

f 

NaUr 

Bimpar           ^m 

52 

7 

27,048 
8.994 

Rlmpur 
Nakdr 

Total  .^ 

I6S 

%            Total  .^ 

59 

81,042 

26,086 

8,149 
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This  left  117  Tillages^  having  an  area  of.  83,858  acres,  and  assessed-  ai 
Bs.  86,052  in  1855. 

Habauba,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Sah&ranpnr  in  the  Sahfiranpnr  district,  id 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Mozaffarabad ;  on 
the  east  by  Sah&ranpnr ;  on  the  west  by  Bhagw&npnr ; 
and  on  the  south  by  N&gal.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah 
Haraurahad  atotal  area  of  105  square  miles,  of  which  82  square  miles  were  under 
oultiYation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  105  square  miles,  of  which  82  square  miles  were  cultivated,  12  square 
miles  were  cultnrable,  and  11  square  miles  were  barren.  There  is  little  irriga- 
tion, as  the  water  in  the  streams  which  intersect  the  parganah  is  at  too  low  a 
Level  to  afford  facilities  for  irrigation.  To  the  south,  common  earthen  (kuchha) 
wells  are  easily  constructed,  but  to  th^  north  the  soil  is  more  stony  and  wells 
are  not  so  easily  made.  There  is,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  devoted  to  sdgar-oane  and  other  valuable  crops  and  altogether  there  is 
more  cultivation  of  the  khaHf  than  of  the  rabi  harvest.  This  parganah  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  district,  and  shows  a  comparatively  high  rental*  The  thirty 
years'  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton,  and  in  the  year  before  the 
flommencement  of  the  present  assessment  amounted  to  Bs.  82,^31.  Mr..  Yanff- 
j&gnew  fixed  the  land  revenue  at  Bs.  84,796,  which  at  Mr.  H.  Bobertson's 
revision  rose  to  Bs.  91,611  on  a  total  area  amounting  to  66,818  acres,  of  which 
<59,672  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  52,387  acres  were  cultivated.*  The 
land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  83,275  (or  with  cesses,  Bs.  91,649)^ 
filling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-3-10  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area  and  on  the 
area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-9-5  per  aore  on  the  cnlti« 
.Tated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  oesses 
•daring  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,24,488.  Except  in  a  few 
estates  in  the  kliddir  o£the  Sol&ui  andHindan  rivers,  the  soil  presents  consider- 
able uniformity  throughout  the  parganah.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  light  soft 
'mtM^t,  which  becomes  indurated  by  submersion,  in  which  case  it  has  been  dassi- 
.'fied  as  ddkar.  The  best  soil  (misan)  forms  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated 
area,  and  the  worst  soil  only  seven  per  cent.  The  soil  of  the  northern^  portion 
cf  the  parganah  occasionally  contains  more  sand  than  that  of  the  south,  and  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  more  recently.  These  causes  have  been  advanced 
to  acoount  for  the  more  backward  state  of  cultivation  there. 

Setween  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  five  whole  villages  and  58  portionB 

,  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  8,855  acres,,  and  pajriiig 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,212,  and  valued  at  Bs.  66,515,  were 

iransferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.    The  transfers  by  decree 

,af  Conrti  comprised  three  entire  villages  and  68  portions  of  villages,  having  an 

aggregate  area  of  11,481  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  12y^32.    Xhe 
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value  fedofded  was  Bs.  56,915.  Out  of  the  27  whole  and  84  portions  of  Tillages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  302  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  <tf 
Es.  250,  valued  at  Bs.  4,000,  of  the  former,  and  5,868  aores,  bearing  a  revenue 
of  Bs.  5,873,  valued  at  Bs.  58,088,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These 
statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  13  per  cent., 
of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  17  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  hj 
mortgage  amountihg  to  9  per  oent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 
these  oases  was  Bs.  7-8-2,  Bs.  4-15-3,  and  Bs.  9-14-7,  and  the  land  revenue 
assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-0-7,  Be.  1-1-10  and  Be.  0-15-10  per  acre  respec- 
tively. The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
gives  an  average  value  of  Bs*  6-14  per  acre,  where  the  average  land  revenue 
amounted  to  Be.  1-1  per  acre.  Hindu  Bajputs  lost  five  entire  villages  and  57 
shares,  or  one-third  of  their  possessions ;  Shaikhs  and  Fath&ns  lost  one  village 
each. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Haraura  contained  118  inha- 

bited  villages,  of  which  80  had  less  than  200  inhabi- 
Popalation.  .07  ^ 

tants,  46.  had  between  200  and  500,  32  had  between 

500  and  1,000,  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  2,000 
mod  3,000.  Atthe  settlement  there  were  137  estates,  of  which  one  was  held  free  of 
revenue^  The  total  population  in  1 872  numbered  54,444  souls  (24,979  females), 
giving  51 9  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  37,686 
Hindus  of  whom  17,066  were  females;  and  16,758  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom 
7,913  were  female.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 
classes,  the  census  shows  2,889  Brahmans,  of  nhom  1,355  were  females  ;  1,679 
Bajptits,  including  655  females;  1,764  Baniyas  (782  females) ;  whilst  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^%e  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns, 
which  show  a  total  of  31,354  souls,  of  whom  14,274  are  females.  The  prin- 
cipal Brahman  sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Qaur  (2,763).  Amongst 
the  Bajpiits,  representatives  of  the  Pundir  (647),  Kh&gi  (153)^  and  Yaslsht 
dans  are  fbund.  The  Baniyas  chiefly  belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,106),  Skngal 
«nd  Saraugi  sub«divisions.  The  other  castes  show  Jul&bas,  Jogis  (657),  Eumhini 
(951),  Haj4ms,  Eah&rs  (2,870),  Cham&rs  (12,152),  Eh^robs  (1>266),  Gujan 
(l,813),Barhais  (918),  Loh&rs  (604),  Garariyas,  Darzis,  Eolis(95^,  M&lis  (1,001). 
Sainis(920),Dhobi6,  fih&ts,  Jats,  Orbs  (2  84),  Ghhipis,  Son4rs,  Eulw&rs,  Eayaths, 
Eal&ls,  and  Ahirs.  Of  the  136  estates  paying  revenue  to  Government  there  are 
71  in  each,  of  which  there  is  but  one  class  of  proprietor,  oi?.,  Musalmins,  19; 
Jhojas^  2  ;  Borhs,  3 ;  Brahmans,  2 ;  Tagas,  4  ;  Mahdj|ins,  10 ;  Bajputs,  13 ; 
Gdjars,  11 ;  Ehattris  1 ;  Ahirs,  5  ;  and  Haj]4m,  1.  The  cultivators  are  chiefly 
Bajputs,  Tagas  and  Sainis.  The  Mnsalm&ns  show  Shaikhs  (397),  converted 
Fundirs  (184),  converted  Ghauh4ns  (72),  other  Bajputs  (1,386),  Giijais  (86)^ 
and  Pathins  (59) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinotioiu 
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The  occnpations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  staiistica  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  489  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  snc^h  as  Government 
servants,  priests,  doctors  and  the  like  ;  1,702  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  915  in  oommeroe^ 
in  baying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animak  or  goods;  6,789  in  agricultnral  operations  ;  3,090  in  industrial 
Oceupation9,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substanoea^ 
vegetable,  mineral  and  animal.  There  were  4,252  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  401  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespec- 
tive of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  511  as  landholders,  18,442^  as 
cultivators,  and  35,491  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture* 
Xhe  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  373  malea 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  Qumbeoring  29^465 
^ouls. 

Haraura  was  formed  by  Messrs.  Craigie  and  Ross  in  1855  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  parganahs.  The  foll^ing  table  diows  the 
parganahs  from  which  the  villages  were  received,  with 
ihe  details  of  area,  revenue  and  population,  amounting  in  aU  to  137  villages^ 
with  an  area  of  68,507  acres,  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  80,108,  and  a  population 
numbering  50,900  souls  : — 
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Habdwab,  a  celebrated  town  in  parganah  Jaw&lapur  and  tahsil  Burki  of 
the  Sahiranpur  district,  is  distant  about  17  miles  north- 
east of  Biirki,  and  39  miles  ncurth-east  of  Sah&ranpur. 
The  permanent  population  is  small^  numbering  ooij  4,919  souls  in  1805,  and 
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4,800  in  1872.  Hardw&rhas  bome  seveiftfl  flames*  It"  was  formerly  called 
£apila  or  Gupila,  so  named  after  the  sage  Eapila,  who  is  said  for  a  long  time 
to  have  performed  religions  austerities  here.  The  place  where  he  lived  is  still 
shown  under  the  name  Kapilasth&na,  hence  the  pass  is  sometimes  known  as 
Kapila  or  Kupila/  the  Eutila  of  Timur's  Memoirs.^  Another  common  name  is 
Gangadw&ra  or  '  gate  of  the  Ganges/  by  which  name  it  was  known  to  Hwen 
Thsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,^  and  also  to  the  Musalm&n  writers 
Abu  Bihan  and  Bashid-ud-din.^  It  is  now  best  known  by  the  name  Hardw&r 
*  or  Haridw&r.  The  first  name  is  derived  from  Hara,  a  synonym  of  Mah&deo 
or  Shiva^  and  the  second  name  from  Hari,  a  synonym  of  Yishnu.  The  form 
Haridw&ra  is  found  in  the  Eedarakhanda  of  the  Bkanda  Pur&na  and  other 
Yaishnava  works.  In  the  Vishnu  Pnrdna  it  is  called  Haridwfira,  and  the 
Ganges  is  said  to  flow  from  the  "  toe  of  Vishnu."^  The  Vaishnavas  point  out  the 
Sari  Id  charan  or  Hari  H  pairij  '  the  print  of  Vishnu's  foot,'  in  support  of  this 
belief.  Aknarasinha  gives  Vishnupadi  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Ganges. 
The  Shaivas,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to  the  form  flardw&r,  and  quote  the 
erigin  of  the  Bh&girathi,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Kail&s  of 
Mah&deo  in  support  oftheir  theory.  Another  name  given  by  Wilford  is  Ganga- 
awartha,  or  the  ^  awartha  of  the  Ganges,'  which  he  thus  explains : — ^^  The 
axoariha  signifies  an  inclosed  place  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  more  partictdarly 
applied  .to  places  of  worship."  This  last  term,  and  Gangadwdra  would  seem  to 
point  out  that  there  was  originaltv  a  celebrated  temple  here  of  that  name, 
around  which  the  present  town  has  sprung  up. 

The  present  town,  and  the  ruined  village  of  Mayapur,  both  lie  on  the  right 
.  '      hank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Siwa- 

lik  range,  through  which,  by  a  gorge  or  natural  breach, 
the  river  enters  the  plains.  On  the  left  is  the  Chandi  Fah&r,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  temple  connected  with  those  in  Hardw&r  itself.  The  river  occupies  tho 
whole  gorge,  the  width  of  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  one  mile. 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  hills  and  the  great  declivity  of  its  bed,  the  Ganges 
here  divides  into  several  channels,  intercepted  by  large  islands,  many  of  which 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  high-flood  water.  One  of  these  channels  com- 
Vieaces  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  above  Hardw&r,  and  flows  by  Hardwir, 
lAayapur  and  Elankhal,  rejoining  the  parent  river  a  little  below  the  last  town. 
It  is  from  a  spo£  on  this  branch,  between  Mayapur  and  Kankhal,  that  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  are  taken.  Hardw&r  was  visited  in  1796  by 
Bardwicke,  who  calls  it  a  smiall  place  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills«  Baper 
describes  it  in  1808  as  very  inconsiderable,  ^^  having  oidy  cme  street,  about 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth  and  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  length.     Most  of  the  houses 

^WIIford,AB,BeB.  VL,  478.  «DowKm>  ElUot,  ni.,455.  'Arcb.  Snr.  IL|9ai. 
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hare  ibe  upper  piarfc  of  brick  and  tHe  lower  part  of  stone,  which  fe  of  good  qna-: 
hijJ*  The  street  is  now  fallj  three-^qoarters  of  a  mile  long.  South  of  the  town 
lies  the  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Mayapura,  the  Mo-yu-lo  or  Mayura  of 
Hwen  Th9ang.  The  name  is  traditionally  derived  from  the  temple  of  M&ya 
Devi  still  in  existence,  though  possibly  more  correctly  derived  from  the  peacocks 
(matfura)  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  town  as  being  3^  miles  in  circumference,  and 
very  populous.  General  Cunningham  considers  that 
this  account  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  site  o^ 
the  old  city  of  Mayapura,  as  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  people.^  ^^  These  traces 
extend  from  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  enters  the  Ganges  near  the  modem  tem- 
ple of  Sarovan&th,  to  the*  old  fort  of  Raja  Ben,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a  distance 
of  7,500  feet.  The  breadth  is  irregular,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
d,000  feet  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the  north  end,  where  the  Siwalik  hill» 
approach  the  river,  it  must  have  been  contracted  to  1,000  feet.  These  dimen- 
sions give  a  circuit  of  19,000  feet,  or  rather  more  than  3^  miles.  Within  these 
limits  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  750  feet  s^are,  attributed  to  Raja  Ben, 
and  several  lofty  mounds  covered  with  broken  bricks,  of  which  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  is  immediately  above  the  canal  bridge.  There  are  also  three 
old  temples  dedicated  to  Nar&yana-sila,  to  Maya  Devi,  and  to  Bhairara.  The 
eelebrated  gh&t,  called  the  Pairi  or  *feet  ghdt,*  is  altogether  outside  these 
limits,  being  upwards  of  2,000  feet  to  the*north-east'of  the  Sarovanith  temple. 
^e  antiquity  of  the  place  is  undoubted,  not  only  from  the  extensive  founda- 
tions of  large,  bricks  which  are  everywhere  visible,  and  the  numierous  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  accumulated  about  the  temples,  but  from  the  great  variety 
of  the  old  coins,  similar  to  those  of  Sugh,  which  are  found  here  every  yeaf: 
The  temple  of  Nar&yana-sila,  or  Nar&yana-bali,  is  made  of  bricks,  9{ 
inches  square  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  is  plastered  on  the  outside.  Collected 
around  it  are  numerous  squared  stones  and  broken  sculptures.  One  of  the 
stones  has  belonged  to  the  deeply  carved,  cusped  roof  of  an  old  temple. 
Amongst  the  broken  sculptures^  I  was  able  to  identify  only  one  small  figure 
of  Buddha,  the  ascetic,  surrounded  by  smaller  figures  of  ascetic  attendants. 
The  temple  of  Maya  Devi  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  and,  from  the  remains 

of  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  door-way.  I  think 
Temple  of  M£ya  DeTi.         .  _       *     ,  _         ,,     -  ^.i         ^  ^  ^i^  .  m« 

it  may  be  as  old  as  the  10th  or  lltn  century.    The 

principal  statue,  which  is  called  M&ya  Devi,  is  a  three-headed  and  four-armed 

female  in  the  act  of  killing  a  prostrate  figure.    In  one  of  the  hands  I  recognised 

ihe  chakroy  or  discus  ;  in  another  there  was  an  object  like  a  human  head ;  and 

in  a  third  hand  the  iriM.    This  is  certainly  not  the  figure  of  M&ya  Devi^  the 

mother  of  Buddha^  nor  is  it  exactly  that  of  any  goddess  with  which  I  am 

»ABch.  SMiiU-^aas. 
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acquainted.  It  oorresponds  best  mth  the  figures  of  Dnrga ;  but  if  the  name 
assigned  to  it  is  oorrect,  the  figure  must  be  that  of  the  Fanranik  Maya  Devi, 
who,  according  to  the  Bhagavata,  was  the  <  energy  of  the  supreme,  and  by 
her,  whose  name  is  M&ya,  the  Lord  made  the  universe.'  But  the^ustion  of 
the  figure  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  this  identification ;  and  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  assign  the  statue  to  Durga,  the  consort  of  Siva,  to  whom  Yiahnu 
gave  his  discus,  and  Siva  his  trident*  This  attribution  is  the  more  probable 
as  there  is,  close  beside  it,  a  squatted  male  figure  with  eight  arms,  which  can 
only  be  Siva,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  temple  there  is  a  Lingam,  and  a  statue 
of  the  boll  Kandi,  There  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  large  female  statue,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  M&ya  Devi,  but  it  was  too  imperfect  for  recognition. 
As  there  was  nothing  about  the  temple  to  give  any  clue  to  its  identification,  I 
ean  only  oonjecture  that  the  original  figure  of  M&ya  Devi  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  that  the  vacant  temple  was  ailerwarda 
occupied  by  the  votaries  of  Siva.  Outside  the  modern  temple  of  Sarovan4th,  I 
found  a  statue  of  Buddha  seated  in  abstraction  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  standing  andHwo  flying  figures.  On  the  pedestal  there  was  a 
wheel,  with  a  lion  on  eaoh  side  as  supporters ;  and  as  the  figure  was  apparently 
naked,  I  concluded  that  it  represents  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
Jain  Hierarohs." 

The  great  object  of  attraction  at  the  present  day  is  the  Hari  ke  charan,  or 
,  ,  bathing  gh&t#  and  the  adjoining  temple  of  Oangadw4nu 

General  Cunningham  notices  that  the  onginal  stone 
with  the  cAaron,  or  ^  foot  marks  of  Vishnu,'  is  said  to  have  disappeared,  but 
a  second  is  now  attached  to  the  upper  walls  of  the  gh4t.  ^  Close  by,  in 
fi  small  temple,  is  a  well  called  the  Brahma-kund,  which  is  most  probably 
ijhe  same  that  was  noticed  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  634  A.D.,  but  the  great  temple 
l>f  his  days  has  long  ago  disappeared.  The  gh&t  itself  is  a  very  small  one, 
being  pnly.  3^  feet  wide  at  the  top,  89  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  flight  of  39 
ateps  to  the  water."  Priority  in  ablution  at  the  propitious  moment  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance  in  a  spiritual  point  of.  view^  and  many 
persona  have  formerly  perished  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  advantage,  being 
either  crushed  to  death  in  the  rushing  crowd,  or  precipitated  into  the  river  and 
drowned-  I^  1819,  ^^n  consequence  of  a  desperate  rush  made  by  the  infatuated 
pilgrims  to  gain  a  precedency  in  bathing,  430  persons  were  squeezed  to  death, 
among  whom  were  several  British  sepoys,  placed  as  guards  to  prevent  this 
very  catastrophe,"  Owing  to  thi^  aocident,  the  Q4>veniment  oonstmcted  the 
present  gh&t  of  suity  stepa  ttud  100  &et  in  width,  under  the  superintendeinoe 
ef  detain  DeBnde.^ 
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'■    The  rigidly  pioos,  and  tbose  viho  dread  to  enter  the  water  onatsisted,  are 

.    .  supported  by  a  Brahman  on  each  side.    As,  however. 

Bathing  f estiyals.  » x  ./  77 

the  depth  close  to  the  gh&t  is  not  above  four  ftet,  the 

majority  plange  in  unassisted,  men  and  women  bathing  together  indisorimi-^ 
nately.  The  great  assemblage  of  pilgrims  is  held  annually  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  Bais&kh,  the  commencement  of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Aries  or  Mesha.  But  this 
day  no  longer  corresp6nd8  with  the  vernal  solstice :  in  1796  it  fell  on  the  8tb 
of  April,  in  1808  on  the  10th,  and  now  for  many  years  on  the  11th  or  13th 
April.^  Every  twelfth  year  the  planet  Jupiter  ( Vrihaspati)  is  in  the  sign  Aqua^ 
rius  (Kumbha)  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  entry  info  Ariee,  and  the  fair  is  then 
called  a  Kumbh-mela.  These  are  occasions  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the  fairs  are 
attended  by  great  multitudes.  Hard  wicke  estimated  the  attendance  at  the  Kumbh- 
mela  of  1796  at  two  millions  and  a  half^  and  Elaper  at  the  following  Kumbh,  in 
1808,  says— ^^  If  we  estimate  the  number  at  two  millions  of  souls,  we  shall  pro- 
bably fall  shorl  rather  than  exceed  the  reality."  Bacon,  writing  of  an  ordinary 
year,  at  a  much  later  date,  puts  down  the  attendance  at  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand.  In  these  calculations,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  numbers  i^ver  appeared  at  one  time,  as  those  who  bathe  come  in  the 
morning  and  leave  in  the  evening  or  on  the  next  day,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  pilgrims.  The  Adh^kumbh  or  every  sixth  year  also  attracts  a  great 
number  of  the  devout.  The  ordinary  attendance  of  late  years  is  under  100,000, 
and  treble  that  number  at  the  Kumbh.  The  next  Kumbh  takes  place  in  1882« 
From  Hardw&r  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  proceed  to  the  Shaiva  shrine  of 
Kedarn&th,  and  the  Yaishnava  temple  of  BadrinMb^both  of  which  are  ^tuated  in 
British  Oarhwal,  and  on  their  way  worship  at  the  sacred  Prayigae  (or  conflu- 
ences of  two  rivers),  at  Deoprayig,  Rudrprayig,  Kampray&g^  Nandprayig  and 
Yishmipray&g. 

On  the  day  of  which  the  Hardwfir  fair  is  the  anniversary,  the  Ganges  i» 
^^^^^^  said  to  have  first  appeared  upon  earth.    At  the  pre- 

sent time  a  very  conspicuous  portion  of  the  bathers  at 
Hardw&r  come  from  the  Panj&b  and  distant  parts  of  Bajput&na.  Beligioo 
however,  is  not  the  sole  incentive  that  draws  these  crowds  together ;  trade  and 
amusement  are  as  much  thought  of.  The  Hardw6r  mda  forms  one  of  the  prinoipal 
hone  fairs  in  these  Provinces  from  which  the  remounts  for  the  native  cavalry  ax^ 
drawn,  though  general  report  shows  that  the  class  of  horses  now  exhibited  are 
not  so  good  as  formerly.  Ckmmiodities  of  all  kinds— Native  and  European^— ai^ 
exposed  for  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and  food-stuffs  alone  forms  an  import- 
ant and  lucrative  traffic*  Great  attention  has  been  paid,  of  late  years,  to  the 
police  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  these  fairs,  so  that  now  thero  is  piucticallr 
^  See  Xhomsa'f  Friiuai^ »  Useful  tablsB,  IWk 
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Teiy  little  danger  to  the  pablio  health  or  peace  to  be  apprehended  from  fteae 

assemblies.    The  managemoDt  of  the  fonds  derived  from  the  leasing  of  sites 

for  booths  and  flower-sellers  during  the  fisdr  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 

of  the  Hardw&r  Municipal  Union,  and  of  late  jeara  large  snms  have  been- 

expended  on  the  repairs  of  gb&ts,  paving  streets,  metalling  roads,  planting  trees, 

erecting  latrines,  bnilding  sar&is  for  travellers,  and  other  simihir  works  of  pnb- 

lio  utility.    The  expenditure  during  1873-74  on  original  works  amounted  to  over 

fifleep  thousand  rupees.     The  Kumbh  fair  of  1867  was  the  largest  on  record 

since  the  British  occupation,  and  a  inll  account  of  the  admirable  sanitarj,  poUce 

and  administrative  arrangements  of  that  year  will  be  found  in  the  supplement 

to  the  Gaz^te  of  India  for  August  24th,  1867. 

Hardw&r  is  mentioned  in  the  Mah&bh&rata  as  one  of  the  places  visited  bj 

.    ^,   ,  ,    ,   ,  Arjuna  during  his  exile^   and  "  many  Brahmans  went 

Mythological  notes.  ''  ^  ^ 

with  Arjuna,  and  he  made  pilgrimages  to  all  the  holy 

places,  and  he  went  to  Hardw&r  on  the  river  Ganges,  and  bathed  there  ;  and 
a  damsel  named  Uliipi,  the  daughter  of  Y&suki,  the  Baja  of  the  Kagas,  was  like* 
wise  bathing  there,  and  she  saw  Arjuna  and  besought  him  to  espouse  her,  and 
he  abode  with  her  many  days."  The  Bamiyana  gives  the  Shaiva  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Him&laya  upon  the  head  of  Shiva.  This  story 
is  told  at  great  length  in  the  Kam&yana,  and  an  abstract  of  it  ooours  in  the 
Yishnu  and  other  Pur&na's,  with  the  substitution  of  Vishnu  for  Shiva.'  Accord- 
iog  to  the  Vishnu  Fur&na,  Sumati  and  Kesini  were  the  wives  of  S&gara,  and 
bore  him,  the  one  a  son,  and  the  other  60,000  sons.  Sagara  determined  on  per- 
forming a  horse  sacrifice.  The  horse  was  loosened,  but  was  carried  o£  In 
searching  for  him  they  descended  to  P&t&la,  where  they  met  the  great  sage  Kapila, 
Ifho  reduced  the  60,000  sons  of  S4gara  to  ashes  on  account  of  their  ill-conduct 
in  the  world  above.  S6gara's  remaining  son,  Amsdmat,  was  then  sent  to  recover 
the  horse.  He  suooeeded  in  assuaging  the  Bishi's  wrath,  who  not  only  gave  him 
the  horse  but  promised  him  that  his  grandson  should  bring  down  the  ^  river  of 
heaven'  upon  earth  ;  and  that  when  its  waters  should  wash  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  sons  of  Sagara,  they  ahould  be  raised  to  heaven.  ^  Such  is  the  efiSoacy 
of  the  stream  that  flows  from  the  toe  of  Yishnu,  that  it  confers  heaven  npon  all 
who  bathe  in  it  designedly  or  who  even,  become  accidentally  immersed  in  it :. 
those  even  shall  obtain  swarga  whose  bones,  skin,  fibres,  hair^  or  any  part  shall 
be  left,  after  death,  upon  the  earth  which  is  contiguons  to  the  Ganges.^'  S&gara 
completed  his  horse  sacrifice,  and  in  memory  of  his  sons,  designated  the  chasm 
that  they  had  dug  on  their  way  to  P&tala,  S&gara.  This  myth  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  people  of  India,  and  is  believed  in  by  all  EGindus.  Kapilasth&na 
is  still  pointed  out  at  Hardwir.  Again,  the  ocean  is  now  known  as  S4gara, 
and  at  the  island  of  S&gar,  at  the  month  of  the  Hugh,  a  second  Kapilaath&na  is 

^  '       1  Whaler,  1.,  145.       » JUwd,  U.,.46  >  V-  P.  Ul.,  197. 
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pointed  out    There  would  be  no  incompatibility  in  the  two  sites  could  we 

ima^e  the  tradition  referred  to  the  time  when  the  ocean  laved  the  slopes  of  the 

Siw&lik  hills,  and  the  Ganges  first  forced  its  way  through  the  pass  at  Bhim-    « 

ghora.    At  Hardw&r  is  shown  the  place  where  Bhima,  one  of  the  five  Panda 

brothers,  was  placed  to  guide  the  Ganges  in  its  descent,  and  a  hollow  in  the  rock  is 

pointed  out  as  caused  by  a  kick  from  Bhima's  horse,  whence  the  name  Bhimghora 

(or  Bhim^s  horse). 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  Pairigh&t,  is  an 

^  ^  ^  ,        ,^  old  temple  sacred  to  Daksheswara,  or  lord  of  Daksha,  a 

Oaksba'B  sacrifice.  ^  ' 

famous  synonym  of  Shiva.     It  is  said  to  mark  the 

spot  where  Daksha  prepared  his  sacrifice.  The  present  building,  says  Gonning- 
ham, "  was  originally  domed,  but  the  dome  was  broken  by  a  decayed  banyan  tree, 
which  has  now  disappeared.  The  construction  of  the  dome,  however,  shows 
that  the  temple  is  of  later  date  than  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  In  firont  of 
the  temple  there  is  a  small  square  building  containing  a  bell,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Raja  of  Nepal  in  1848  A.D."  The  legend  of  Daksha's  sacrifice 
is  related  in  the  Vayn^  and  other  Purinas,  which  open  with  an  account  of 
Shiva's  residence  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mem,  where,  surrounded  by  his  court, 
Shiva  reclined  upon  a  splended  couch  accompanied  by  the  daughter  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  mountains.  Daksha  had  commenced  a  holy  sacrifice  on  the  borders 
of  Him&vat,  at  the  sacred  spot  Gangadwara,  or,  as  the  Linga  Pur&na  has  it,  at 
Kanakhala  or  Eankhal,  at  which  all  the  gods,  with  the  permission  of  Mah&deo,* 
were  present  The  sage  Dadhlcha,  enraged  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  the 
great  Mah&deo,  addressed  Daksha  and  said,  ^^.  Why  do  you  not  ofier  homage  to 
the  God  who  is  the  lord  of  life  ?"  Daksha  spoke : — "  I  have  already  many  Budras 
present,  armed  with  tridents,  wearing  braided  hair,  and  existing  in  eleven  forms. 
I  recognize  no  other  Mahddeva."  The  sage  then  prophesied  that  the  sacrifice 
should  never  be  completed.  In  the  meanwhile  Sati  or  Uma,  the  consort  of 
Shiva,  and  daughter  of  Daksha,  indignant  that  her  lord  had  no  share  of  the 
sacrifices,  urged  him  to  exert  his  power  and  compel  the  otiier  gods  to  grant  him 
a  share.  Mahddeo  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  created,  from  his  mouth,  a  terri- 
ble monster,  Virabhadra,  who  was  ordered  to  spoil  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha. 
Yirabhadra,  accompanied  by  the  dreadful  goddess  Budrakali  and  her  train,  came 
to  Kankhal,  and  destroyed  the  viands  and  beverages.  In  the  confusion,  Indra 
was  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon,  Yama  had  his  staff  broken,  and  Saras- 
wati  and  the  Matris  had  their  noses  cut  off.  All  fared  ill,— Tajna,  the  lord  of  the 
sacrifice,  was  decapitated,  and  now  forms  the  constellation  Mrigasiras  or  Mang- 
air.  Daksha,  too,  gave  up  his  opposition  to  Mahddeo,  who  generously  granted 
him  all  the  advantage  that  he  would  otherwise  have  reaped  from  the  sacrifice. 
According  to  another  account,  Daksha  was  disgusted  at  the  practices  of  Shiva, — 
1  Uall'B  edition  of  WiUson'a  F.  I.,  120. 
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his  going  naked,  smearing  himself  with  ashes,  carrying  a  skull,  and  behaving  as  if 
he  were  drank,  for  which  Shiva  was  rebuked  by  his  father-in-law,  andhencehis 
rage.  The  later  Pur&nas  make  Sati  destroy  herself  through  vexation  at  the 
fawtment  her  husband  received,  and  the  Kfahikhanda  makes  her  throw  herself 
direct  into  the  sacrificial  fire.  Professor  Wilson  thinks  the  whole  legend  is 
fraught  with  interesting  historical  and  archaBological  relations*  "  It  is  intended 
to  intimate  a  struggle  between  the  worshippers  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  in  which  at 
first  the  latter,  but  finally  the  former,  acquired  the  ascendancy,"  It  is  a 
favourite  subject  amongst  the  sculptures  at  Elephanta  and  EUora.  In  one 
cave,  Birbhadr  is  represented  with  eight  arms,  in  one  of  which  is  suspended 
Baja  Daksha,  a  fact  which  would  show  that  the  legend  is  as  old  as  the  excava* 
tion  of  the  caves.  The  Vayu  and  Brahma  Pur&nas  give  the  same  story ; 
but  as  we  go  onwards  there  are  additions.  The  Eurma  Pur&na  makes 
Paksha  say  that  no  portion  of  a  sacrifice  is  ever  allotted  to  Shiva,  and  no 
prayers  are  directed  to  be  addressed  to  him  or  his  bride.  In  fact,  each 
Fur&na,  according  as  it  leans  to  the  side  of  the  Yaishnavas  or  that  of  the 
Shaivas,  distorts  the  story  to  suit  its  purposes.  In  the  Linga  Pur&nn,  Yishnu 
is  beheaded  in  the  fray,  whilst  in  the  Hari  Vansa,  Vishnu  compels  Shiva 
to  fly,  after  taking  him  by  the  throat  and  nearly  strangling  him.  "The 
blackness  of  Shiva's  neck  arose  from  this  throttling,  and  not,  as  elsewhere 
described,  from  his  drinking  the  poison  produced  by  the  churning  of  the 
ocean." 

From  the  time  of  the  P&ndavas,  bathing  in  the  Granges  was  considered  a 

sacred  duty.  Hwen  Thsang  calls  the  river  Mahdhhar- 
Beputation  for  sanctity.  ''  -i.-        »       j  •    i.-   .•       u 

draj  or  the  very  '  propitious,  and  even  m  his  time  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pilgrims  used  to  assemble  to  bathe  in  its  waters.  The 
author  of  the  larikh-i-Yamini,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  oentnry, 
gives  a  similar  account.  Timiir,  in  his  Memoirs,^  relates  that  "the  Hindu 
infidels  worship  the  Ganges,  and  onoe  every  year  they  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  place  (Hardw&r),  which  they  consider  the  source  of  the  river,  to  bathe  and 
to  have  their  heads  and  beards  shaved.  They  believe  these  acts  to  be  the  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  and  securing  future  reward.  They  dispense  large  stmia 
in  charity .  among  those  who  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread,  and  they  throw 
money  into  the  river.  When  infidels  die  in  distant  parts,  their  bodies  am 
burned,  and  the  ashes  are  brought  to  this  river  and  are  thrown  into  it  This 
they  look  upon  as  a  means  of  sanctification."  This  account  of  T(mur  is  a 
curious  commentary  upon  the  promise  of  Kapila  to  the  son  of  Sfigara,  given 
above.  Abul  Fazl  speaks  of  Haridw&r  as  being  oonsidered  holy  for  fourteen 
ho8  in  length.  One  of  Akbar's  mints  for  copper  coinage  was  established  here, 
and  the  water  of  the  Ganges  was  esteemed  so  much,  according  to  Abul  Fazl, 

1  Dowson'a  BlUot,  III,  45S. 
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tbat  the  laiperial  Conrt^  whilst  in  the  Panj&b,  w;i8  always  supplied  with  drinking 
water  from  Hardw&r. 

The  principal  events  connected  with  the  modem  history  of  Hardw&r  is  its 
sack  by  Timiir  in  1398,  noticed  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Baharanpnr  district* 
The  rivalry  of  the  Bair&gis  and  Gosh&ins  culminated  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair  in 
1760  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  of  whom 
Bome  eighteen  hnndred  were  slain.  Again,  in  1796,  the  Gk)sh&ins,'  venturing 
to  resist  the  better-equipped  Sikh  pilgrims,  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five 
hnndred  men.  The  accident  at  the  gh&t  in  1819  is  the  only  other  fact  worthy 
of  record.  The  town  is  in  the  Hardvir&r  Municipal  Union,  and  possesses  a  third- 
class  police-station  and  a  post-office.  There  is  a  telegraph  office  at  Mayapur 
in  connection  with  the  Qanges  Canal  works  at  Rurki.  Hodgson  gives  the  ele-. 
vation  of  Hardw&r  above  the  sea  as  1,024  feet. 

Hardw&r  forms  a  stage  on  the  route  from  Moradabad  to  Landour. 
.  Between  Asafgarh  and  Bhogpur  (6}  miles)  the  Ganges 
is  crossed  by '  a  ferry  in  the  rains.  From  Bhogpur 
to  Hardw&r  (13  miles)  the  road  is  fair  in  dry  weather,  but  very  trying  in  the 
rains  ;  count ry^  jungly ;  pass  B&nimajra,  3^  miles;  Chandpur  at  6  ;  Jaiputa  at 
7 1 ;  cross  the  Ganges  Canal  at  12^,  and  the  Rdrki  road  at  12|.  Hard  war  also 
forms  a  stage  on  the  alternative  route  from  Rdrki  to  Dehra.  From  Rdrki  to 
Bah&durabad,  9^  miles;  thence  to  Hardw&r,  7  miles;  from  Hardw&r  to  Kans- 
rao,  12  miles  ;  thence  to  Lachhiw&la,  8  miles ;  and  from  Lachhiw&la  to  Dehray 
10}  miles*  From  Bah&iuradad  to  Hardw&r  the  country  is  cultivated,  but 
the  road  is  heavy  and  unmetalled ;  and  from  Hardw&r  to  K&nsrao  it  is  worse, 
and  very  difficult,  if  not  impassable,  in  places  for  carts.  It  passes  Farddni  at 
4^  miles,  and  descends  to.the  ghit  at  10^  miles ;  supplies  onwards  through  the 
Dun  scarce  and  difficult,  jangle  exceedingly  dense  and  water  bad.  Mohand  is 
connected  by  a  third-class  forest  road  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  Hardw&r. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hardw&r  Municipal  Union,  comprising  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Jaw&lapur,  Hardw&r  and  Kankhal,  are 
managed  by  a  committee  of  17  members,  of  whom  five 
hold  office  e^M>fficiOy  and  12  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The  following  state- 
ments give  the  statistics  connected  with  the  levying  and  disposal  of  the  muni- 
dpal  funds,  and  also  show  the  character  of  the  import  trade.  The  population 
within  municipal  limits  was  estimated  at  19,782  souls  in  1873-74,  and  the  actual 
income  derivable  from  taxation  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Rs.  15,854, 
giving  an  incidence  of  13*7  annas  per  head  of  the  population,  or  if  refunds  on 
exports  be  deducted,  to  Rs.  14,196,  showing  an  incidence  of  11  annas  5|  pie  per 
head.  Owing  to  the  large  moving  population  of  pilgrims  within  the  area  of 
these  to^ns,  statistics  as  to  consmnption  per  head  can  hardly  be  accurate  or 
complete: — 
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The  great  increase  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  revenue  from  1872  to 
1874  is  due  to  the  receipts  and  collections  on  acoonnt  of  the  Hardw&r  fair  being 
included  in  the  accounts,  and  to  the  sale  of  land  in  1873-74,  which  brought  in 
Bs.  6,895.  The  local  trade  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  pilgrims  to  ^ardw&r.  A  considerable  through  trade  fr^m  the  Dun 
passes  through  the  town,  consisting  of  exports  of  wood,  string,  rope  and  forest 
produce,  and  imports  of  grain,  sugar,  spices,  cloth,  and  metals. 

ISLlUNAQAB,  a  village  in  parganah  Nakiir  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  dis- 
tant 13  miles  ^uth-west  from  Sah&ranpur.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
2^704  souls.  Isl4mnagar  is  a  Path^  colony  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sard&r 
Abdullah  Eh&n,  son  of  JaUtl  Kh&n,  the  founder  of  Jal&labad  in  the  Muzaffar- 
liagar  district  He  quelled  a  Ghijar  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb, 
and  expelling  the  inhabitants,  changed  the  name  from  Qujarw&la  to  Isl&m- 
nagar.  The  site  lies  close  to,  and  to  the  east  of  one  of  the  distributary  chan- 
nels of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  but  the  people  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  from  fever. 

Jababhsba^  a  town  in  parganah  Manglaur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
distant  eight  or  nine  miles  south-west  of  Burki.  The  population  in  1872 
numbered  4,601  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  3,591  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the 
road  between  Peobaad  mi  B^rki,  and  is  also  connected  with  Sah&raupur  and 
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Hanglaar  by  a  fair-weather  road.  Jabarhera  was  ihe  original  residence  of  the 
notorioas  Gujar  chief,  K&mdayal  Singh.  It  possesses  a  pretty  masjid  built  by 
Naw&b  Hukim  Kh&n,  formerly  governor  of  the  district,  and  a  village  school. 
Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a 
village  police  numbering  nine  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  As.  504,- which  is  met 
from  a  house  tax.  The  total  income  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Ks.  1)124,  giving 
an  incidence  of  Re.  0-5-5  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Be.  1-8-3  per  house. 
During  the  same  year  more  than  one-third  of  the  income  was  expended  on 
drainage  works,  repairs  to  roads,  and  latrines.  The  town  of  Jabarhera  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  village  of  Jabarheri  lying  between  the  Sila  Nadi  and 
another  branch  of  the  West  Kali  Nadi. 

jAHi^KGiRABAD,  a  Small  pafganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  old  parganah  of  Raipur  TatAr  in  the  reign  of  Shahjah&n,  and 
remained  a  separate  tappa  until  1842,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  Faizabad,  Sul- 
t&npur,  and  Jawalapur.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  land  revehue  of  Rs.  4,403 
only. 

JamXlgabh,  an  old  tappa  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  also  known  as  Jam&l 
Ehera,  was  separated  from  parganah  Gangoh  in  the  time  of  Najib  Eh4nby  one 
Jam41  Elh&n,  the  amil  of  the  Rohilla  chief.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  5,820,  and  was  absorbed  in  Nakiir  in  the  following  year. 

jAUBi^si,  an  old  Akbari  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  from  which 
Sakrauda  was  separated  in  the  time  of  Z&bita  EMn.  It  remained  a  distinct 
parganah  until  1855.  In  1840-41  it  gave  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  38,981,  and 
in  the  following  year  lost,  by  transfer,  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  1,380,  and  gained 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  7,585.  The  parganah  was  broken  up  in  1855,  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows  amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs  :— 


Name  of  parganah. 

No.  of  Tillages. 

Area  in  acres. 

Land  revenue. 

Haraara          .  ••• 

Bfirki 

Maoglaor            ^ 

Jawalapur          ,„ 

Bfaagwlopur 

1 
91 
26 
18 
S2 

A21 
66,189 
11,265 
11.710 
S6,6A 

Hs. 

600 

84,264 

11,168 

6,166 

9,461 

37,612 
7,804 
2,721 
6,862 

Total 

153 

116,309 

60,549 

62,999 

JawAlXpub,  a  town  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sahdran- 
pur  district,  lies  14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Burki,  and  36  miles  east  of  Sah4- 
lanpur.  The  population  of  Jaw&lapur  in  1847  numbered  8,862  souls,  in  1853 
there  were  12,162  inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  d,665.  Of  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1872  of  9,269  souls,  there  were  6,582  Bindua  (3,029  females),  and 
2,687  Mosalm&os  (1,320  females).    TlLq  area  of  the  town  is  120  acres,  giving 
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77  persons  to  tihe  square  acre.    Jaw&l&par  lies  ior  the  north-eastern  oomer  of  the 

district^  close  to  Hardw&r,  with  which  it  is  connected  for  mnnicipal  purposes 

(see  HabdwIb).     The   octroi  system  has  heen  introduced  here  with  some 

success.    A  large  number  of  the  Hindu  residents  consists  of  the  Brahmans 

who  officiate  at  Hardw&r,  and  these   are  at  feud  with  the  zamind&rs,  who  are 

BajpAts  converted  to  Isl&m.     Hence  much  litigation  and  quarrelling  takes 

place.    There  is  a  first-class  police-station,  a  branch  post-office,  a  tahsili  school, 

and  a  good  dispensary  in  the  town.     The  present  zamindars  are  said  to  be  the 

descendants  of  the  founders  of  the  town. 

Jawj^lapub,    a   parganah   in   tahsH    Rdrki  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district, 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siw&liH  hills,   which 
Areft. 

separate  it  from  the  Dohra  Diin  district ;  on  the  west 

by  parganahs  Rurki  and  Manglaur;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Qordhanpur  of 

the  Muzaffamagar  district;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges  river,  which  separates 

it  from  the  fiijnaur  district.     According  to  the  census  of  1872,  this  parganah 

had  then  a  total  area  of  226  square  miles,  of  which  70  square  miles  were  under 

cultivation.     The  area  assessed  to  Qovernment  revenue  during  the  same  year 

was  129  square  miles,  of  which  70  square  miles  were  cultivated,  44  square 

miles  were  culturable,  and  15  square  miles  were  barren.    The  villages  of  this 

parganah  were  divided  into  three  groups  for  assessment  purposes.    The  first 

group  comprises  the  villages  under  the  Siw&liks  and  along  the  Ganges  Canal. 

,  „  .  ,  The  natural  slope  of  the  country  is  here  excessive,  and 

Katural  diviBiong.  .  ^  ^  '    . 

is  only  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  abundant  rain- 

falL     In  the  villages  to  the  south  of  the  oanal,  irrigation  is  plentiful,  and  tho 

soil  yields  fine  crops  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  wheat;  and  in  the  depressions, 

rioe  of  a  fair  description.     Owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  spring-level  (30  to 

70  feet),  there  are  few  earthen  wells.    The  second  group  consists  of  a  few  villages 

which  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  thePathari  torrent,  and  yield  good  crops 

of  wheat  and  rice.   The  third  group  includes  the  remainder  of  the  plarganah.    The 

villages  to  the  north-east  t>f  the  B&nganga,  and  on  its  banks  in  the  lower  portion  of 

its  course,  possess  a  very  stiff  soil,  producing  poor  crops,  and  the  population  is  too 

scanty  to  work  such  a  refractory  soil.     Communication  between  the  villages  is 

also  difficult  by  reason  of  theinumerous  streams  which  intersect  this  tract,  and 

which  are  impassable  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  their  beds.    In  the  villages 

near  the  Ganges,  however,  the  soil  is  ligliter  and  more  friable,  though,  as  a  rule, 

thinner  and  poorer.     Close  on  the  Ganges,  cultivation  is  sparsely  scattered  amid 

extensive  plains  of  tar&i  grass.     Water  is  found    at  a  depth  of  from  six  to 

eleven  feet  from  the  surface^  and,  except  for  tobacoo  and  other  garden  produce^ 

irrigation  is  not  necessary.    The  whole  of  this  group  suffered  much  from  the 

disturbances  dnring  1857-58.     Predatory  bands  of  Gdjars  and  Banj&ras  made 

it  their  home,  and  pkmdered  and  burned  the  Tillages.    More  hands  to  coltiyate 
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the  BoHj  and  roads  to  cany  off  its  produce,  are  sadly  needed  here  ;  and  the  pro- 
ject of  a  road  connecting  it  with  Manglanr  should  be  carried  oat. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.   Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  of 

Ra.  32,209,  increased  by  Mr.  VansAgnew  to  Rs.  38,315. 
Land  reTenue.  . 

Mr.   Wynne,  at  his  revision  of    Mr.  Vans  Agnew's 

settlement,  proposed  an  assessment  of  Hs.  41,463  on  a  total  area  of  67,933    • 

acres,  of  which  58,143  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these  30,131 

acres  were  then  under  cultivation.     The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted 

to  Ra.  50,686  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  55,776),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-5-7  per 

British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  0-9-10  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to 

Government  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-2-1  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area«     The 

sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same 

year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  94,804. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  four  whole  villages  and  twelve 

portions  of  villacres,  having:  an  a^^ea  of  4,837  acres,  and 
Alienations.  ^     .  o     >  e  >  ? 

paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  3,895,  and  valued  at  Bs.  20,902, 

were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  pargatiah.  The  transfers  by 
deoree  of  Court  comprised  seven  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  1,083  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  521. .  The  value  recorded  was 
Rs.  6,372.  Out  of  the  60  whole  and  11  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the 
original  proprietors,  1,411  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  RjS.  536,  valued  at  Rs.  625, 
of  the  former,  and  26  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  56,  valued  at  Rs.  400, 
of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private 
transfers  to  the  total  area  of  seven  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court 
amounting  to  two  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  three  per 
cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Rs.  4-5-1,  Rs.  5-14-1, 
and  Rs.  11-11-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Re.  0-12-10, 
Re.  0-7-8,  and  Re.  0-6-7  per  acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  per- 
ganah  on  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Rs.  3-12-6 
per  acre,  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Re.  1-10-10  per  acre. 
The  principal  losers  were  Giijars,  who  still  hold  twelve  villages. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Jawilapur  contained  133 
inhabited  villages,  of  which  68  had  less  than  200 
inhabitants,  39  had  between  200  and  500,  16  had 
between  500  and  1,000;  seven  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  two  had 
between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants is  Jaw61apur.  The  settlement  records  show  that  there  are  146  estates 
in  ibis  parganah,  one  of  which  is  a  jungle  grant.  The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  57,330  souls  (25,333  females),  giving  254  to  the  square  mile.  Clas- 
sified according  to  religion,  there  were  45,398  Hindus,  of  whom  19,897  were 
females  ;  11,923  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  5,432  were  females  ;  and  there 
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vrere  9  Christians.  Distributing  the  Bindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 
classes,  the  census  shows  5,467  Brahmans,  of  whom  .2,330  were  females  ;  3,735 
Bajputs,  including  1,650  females ;  3,038  Baniyas  (1,242  females);  whilst  the 
^reat  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  33,158  souls,  of  whom  14,675  are  females.  The 
«  principal  Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (4,790),- 
Saraswat  and  Ach&raj.  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Eh&gi  (3,483)  clan,  and 
the  Banijas  to  the  Agarw&l  (2,179),  Choti-Saran  and  Saraugi  divisions.  The 
other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  B6rki 
parganah.  The  castes  having  more  than  one  thousand  members  in  this  par- 
ganah are  the  Kah&r,  1,974 ;  Chamar,  9,602 ;  Khdkrob,  1,038;  G6jar,  1,311  ; 
Barhai,  1,134 ;  Saini,  3,625 ;  Lodha,  1,969,  and  Banj&ra,  1,608;  The  Musalm&ns 
are  classified  amongst  Shaikhs  (824) ;  converted  Pnndirs,  Chauh&ns  and  Raj« 
piits  (696);  and  Path&ns  (578)  ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 
The  principal  landowners  belong  to  the  Chauh4n,  Eajput — ^both  Hindu  and 
Husalm&n— Brahman,  Gujar,  Mahdjan  and  Saini  divisions. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  tho  cen- 
sus of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the  male 
^^*  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  1,578 

are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,378  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,836  in  commerce,  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals, 
or  goods ;  5,617  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,827  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mine- 
ral, and  animal.  There  were  5,280  persons  returned  as  labourers,  and  913  as 
of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex,  the  same  returns  give  128  as  landholders,  15,970  as  cultivators,  and  41,232 
as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educational 
statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  144  males  as  able  to  read  and 
write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  31,997  souls. 

Jaw&lapur  was  known  under  the  nanjie  of  Bhogpur  in  Akbar's  time,  and  until 
late  years  the  records  showed  the  name  Bhogpur  urf  Jaw&lapur.  It  covers 
pretty  nearly  the  area  of  the  old  parganah  of  Bhogpur,  which  was  so  called  from 
a  town  of  that  name  situated  on  the  Ganges  near  Hardw&r.  Tieffenthaler  ^  states 
that  Hardw&r  was  also  called  Bhogpur,  but  Elliot^  thinks  that  this  statement  is 
incorrect.  In  1840-41  Jaw&lapur  yielded  a  revenue  of  Hs.  15,227,  and  in  the 
following  year  received  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  1,809  from  Jah&ngirabad.  In 
1855  considerable  changes  took  place.  Two  villages,  with  an  area  of  1,409  abres, 
and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  750,  were  transferred  to  Rurki,  whilst  17  villages,  with  an 


1  BernonUi,  L,  U7.  ^  Beames'  Elliot^  IL,  129. 
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area  of  15,937  acres,  and  a  reyenne  of  Bs.  9,023,  were  received  from  the  same 
parganah,  and  13  villages,  with  an  area  of  11,710  acres,  and  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  5,165,  from  Jaur&si.  This  left  the  total  nnmber  of  villages  at  115,  with  tn 
area  of  106,143  acres,  and  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  45,674  in  1855. 

Eankhal,  a  town  in  parganah  Jawdlapur  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  is 
distant  38  miles  from  Sah&ranpur,  16  miles  from  Burki,  and  about  one  mile 
from  Hardw&r.  The  population  in  1865  was  4,781,  and  in  1872  numbered 
4,904  souls,  consisting  principally  of  Brahmans  attached  to  the  Hardw&r  tem- 
ples, -who  intermarry  exclusively  with  those  of  Jaw&lapur.  The  temple  of 
Daksheswara  or  *  Lord  of  Daksha,'  a  synonym  of  Shiva,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  god  Mah&deo  spoiled  the 
sacrifice  of  Daksha,  and  where  Sati  or  XJma,  daughter  of  Daksha  and  spouse  of 
Shiva,  immolated  herself  in  the  fire  (see  Habdwab).  Many  of  the  houses  here 
are  very  substantially  built  and  have  their  walls  decorated  with  fantastic  pic- 
tures. The  bank  of  the  river  is  lined  with  shady  and  tastefully  laid  out 
gardens,  and,  notwithstanding  the  general  want  of  sanitation  which  distin- 
guishes it  in  common  with  other  Sah&ranpur  towns,  the  appearance  of  Ean- 
khal  is  on  the  whole  picturesque.  The  town  is  included  in  the  Hardw&r 
Municipal  Union,  and  possesses  an  outpost  of  police  and  a  village  school. 
There  are  some  rich  mah&jans  resident  here,  and  through  their  influence  in 
1857,  the  townsmen  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  body  of 
dakaits.  Eankhal,  under  the  name  Kanakhala,  is  mentioned  in  the  Purinas 
and  the  E&tha-s&rit-s&gara. 

KAtha,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  separated  from 
Deoband  by  Kajib  Kh&n,  who  established  a  tahsil  at  Badgaon  to  overawe  the 
turbulent  Pundir  Bajp6ts.  It  remained  a  separate  parganah  up  to  1855.  In 
1841-42  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  Bs.  29,769,  and  in  the  following  year, 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  11,480  were  received  from  other  parganahs.  In  1855^ 
the  parganah  was  broken  up,  and  its  villages  transferred  to  the  parganahs  men- 
tioned below : — 


Parganah. 

No.  of  f  iUagei. 

Area  in  acres. 

Population. 

fUmpnt                 ••• 
Deoband 

8 
20 

8.813 
^     21,849 
^       7,268 

Bm. 

9.289 

24,280 

7,870 

6^288 

15,643 

4,528 

Totil 

87 

88,930 

41,379 

25,301       ^ 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Eatha  villages  in  the  notices  of  the  parganahs  amongst 
which  they  have  been  distributed.  From  earlj  times  this  parganah  has  been 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Fundir  Bajputs,  who  have  preserved  their  lands  in  tb& 
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very  midst  of  the  tract  known,  from  the  preponderance  of  O^jara  amongit 
the  population,  as  Giijr&t. 

Eheri,  an  old  tappa  or  sabdivision  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district^  was  aepa- 
rated  from  Rnrki  in  the  time  of  2&bita  Eh&n.  The  proprietors  are  oonverted 
BajpuiSi  who,  on  becoming  Musalm&ns,  assumed  the  prefix  B&o  to  their  names. 
Kheri,  with  the  adjacent  hill  tracts,  continued  a  separate  tappa  until  the  settle- 
ment in  1838,  when  the  excessive  waste  was  cut  off  to  form  the  Eheri  jungle. 
The  cultirated  portion  was  divided  into  villages  and  settled  with  the  proprie- 
tors. These  villages  were  subsequently  absorbed  in  parganah  Muzaffarabad* 
Some  aocount  of  the  tappa  is  given  under  the  heads  of  ^  waste*  and  ^  old 
families'  in  the  district  notice,  and  a  full  notice  of  the  tract  and  its  fiscal  history 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's  report  in  I.  Settlement  Reports,  86 — ^90.  The 
pattis  into  which  the  estate  was  divided,  and  the  arrangements  made  at  settlement, 
are  also  detailed  there.  Being  of  purely  administrative  interest,  and  already 
in  an  available*  form,  these  details  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

EoTWAL,  a  village  in  parganah  Mangiaur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  dis- 
tant 20  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The  population  in  1872  numbered  1,087 
souls.  The  western  half  of  the  village  is  occupied  by  G&ra  Mnsalm6ns,  who 
possess  a  good  masjid ;  and  the  eastern  half  is  inhabited  by  Hindu  Giijars  and 
Brahmans,  who  have  a  temple.  The  village  belongs  to  the  Landhaura  estatei 
The  site  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Sila  Nadi,  and  is  fairly  raised. 
There  are  about  422  mud  houses  separated  by  good  open  ways.  The  water  in 
three  brick  wells  stood  at  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface  in  March,  and  is  reported 
good ;  the  village  itself,  too,  is  clean  and  well-kept. 

LiftHNAXJTt,  an  old  Akbari  parganah  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  was  broken 
vp  in  1842 :  seven  villages  were  transferred  to  Bampor,  one  village  to  the 
E6tha  parganah,  and  fifty-seven  to  Gangoh.  The  remainder  were  absorbed 
amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs  of  the  Muzafiamagar  district. 

Lakhnauti,  a  village  or  decayed  town  in  parganah  Oangob  of  the  Sahfi- 
ranpur  district,  is  distant  26  miles  from  the  town  of  Sab&ranpun  The  popu- 
lation in  1865  was  4,157,  and  in  1872  was  3,998.  This  village  lies  on  the  road 
to  Kam&l,  between  Gangoh  and  the  Jumna.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  an  old  native  fort,  a  village  school,  and  a  branch  post-office.  Act  XX.  of 
1856  is  in  force,  and  in  1872  supported  a  village  police  of  nine  men,  at  a  cost  of 
fis.  504,  which  is  defraved  from  a  house-tax.  The  total  income  from  all  sources 
in  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  1,342,  giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-5-6  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  Be.  1-8-5  per  house  assessed.  Lakhnanti  and  the  five  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  owned  by  a  colony  of  Tarkm&ns,  who  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  poverty  and  embarrassment.  This  town,  however,  was  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  strength  in  the  last  century.  In  1794  Bapu  Sindhia,  the  Marhatta 
Ch>vemor  of  Bah&ranpur,  was  for  some  tune  engaged  in  reducing  it  to  submis- 
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^a ;  and  it  was  not  vuQtil  reinforcemenU  had  arrived  tinder  his  lieutenant^ 
Geor|2;e  Thomas,  and  a  practicable  breach  had  been  effected,  that  the  oom- 
mandant  saw  fit  to  negotiate  for  its  surrender. 

Laiidhaura,  a  large  village  in  parganah  Manglanr  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district, 
lies  about  five  miles  to  the  soulih-east  of  B6rki,  and  28  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bahiranpur.  The  population  in  1853  numbered  5,197  souls,  and  in  1,865  there 
were  5,118  inhabitants.  In  1872  the  total  population  amounted  to  5,023  souls,  of 
whom  3,534  Were  Hindiis  i,l,646  females),  and  1,489  were  Musalm&ns  (689 
females).  The  town  site  eovers  92  acres,  giving  55  persons  to  the  acre.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefij  Gujars,  the  clansmen  of  the  notorious  Gujar  chief,  Baja 
Bamdayil  Singh.  Landhaura  possesses  a  village  school  and  a  post^ffice.  There 
is  an  old  fort  h^re  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
receptacle  for  the  village  sewage.  The  village  was  burned  for  excesses  committed 
during  the  mutinj. 

LiBABHVBl,  a  village  in  parganah  Manglaur  6f  the  Sahdranpur  district, 
is  distant  25  miles  from  Sah4ranpur,  and  7^  miles  due  south  from  Rurki.  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  3,168  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  3,470  inhabi- 
tants, principally  Tagas  and  J4ts.  It  has  a  village  school,  and  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Manglaur  Union  for  the  purposes  of  the  Giaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856). 
The  neighbourhood  of  Libarheri  is  celebrated  for  its  sugar-cane,  of  the  species 
known  as  ^  msrthV  There  are  some  trees  near  the  town,  and  much  rice  and 
high-crop  cultivation.  Cholera  and  fever  have  been  prevalent  for  years.  The 
soil  oontains  much  clay  used  for  brick-making  and  pottery.  The  drainage, 
however,  is  bad,  and  there  are  many  excavations  AiU  of  stagnant  water  around 
the  site,  which  are  drained  towards  the  Ganges  Canal.  There  are  also  two 
distributary  channels  dose  to  the  town,  and  the  water-level  in  these  and  the 
canal  is  higher  than  the  iown  site,  hence  the  spring-level  in  the  wells  has 
risen  from  30  feet  from  the  surface  to  18  feet  in  the  cold  weather,  and  10  feet 
in  the  rains,  and  the  water  then  becomes  bad  and  undrinkable.  The  town  is 
composed  chiefly  of  mud  huts,  and  the  ways  are  unmade  and  full  of  cavities, — 
the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  impurities  and  filth.  The  general  health,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  extremely  bad. 

Malhaipur,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  absorbed  in 
1842  amongst  the  neighbouring  parganaha.  It  then  gave  a  land  revenue 
amounting  to  Bs.  51,453.  It  was  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  and  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  having  its  villages  very  much  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  Sah&ranpur  parganah.  .The  settlement  in  1838  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Thornton  (I.,  Settlement  Beports,  65).  The  town  of  Malhaipur  was  one  of 
the  places  visited  by  Timiir's  army  in  his  invasion  of  the  district  in  1398  A.D. 

Mi^  Singh-ks-TAnda,  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Sah&ranpur  to 
the  Dehra  valley,  is  situated  m  parganah  Muzaffarabad,  23  miles  from  the 
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town  of  Sah^anpnir.    There  is  an  ont-post  of  police  stationed  h^e  for  some 

years. 

Manolaur,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Salii- 

ranpnr  district,  is  distant  six  miles  due  sooth  of  Bdrki,  and  16  miles  sonth-east 

of  Sah&ranp'ur.    The  population  in  1847  was  5,959,  in  1853  there  were  10,322 

inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  9,665.     In  1872,  out  of  a  total  popnlatioa 

numbering  9,202  souls,  there  were  3,049  Hind6s  (1,385  females),  and  6,153 

Musalm&ns  (2,937  females'^.     The  town  site  is  fairly  raised,  and  occupies  171 

acres,  giving  54  persons  to  the  acre.    The  Mnsalman  inhabitants  are  principally 

Juldhas  (weavers),  who  are  now  much  impoverished.  Some  of  the  Hindu  zamin- 

d&rs  are  wealthy  men.     There  are  numerous  brick  built 
Site. 

houses,   surrounded  and  divided  by  mud  huts,  and 

imbedded  amongst  groves  of  trees  or  luxuriant  crops.    The  roadways  are  in 

fair  repsdr.     To  the  south  is  a  deep  depression,  formerly  used  as  a  brick-field, 

but  now  irrigated  from  the  canal  and  cultivated.    There  is  a  similar  excavation 

on  the  west^  and  numerous  water-holes  on  all  sides  of  the  town,  which  have  of 

late  years  been  drained.    Many  of  the  shops  in  the  bazfir  are  out  of  repair,  and 

there  is  no  trade.    The  water  in  the  wells  is  found  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feeb 

from  the  surface,  and  is  ^id  to  have  risen  from  thirty  feet  since  the  introduc* 

tion  of  the  canal,  which  nms  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873,  in  conjunction 

vrith  Libarheri,  supported  a  village  police  numbering  21  men  of  all  ranks,  at 

an  annual  cost  of  Els.  1,152,  besides  a' staff  of  16  scavengers.    The  total  income 

from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Rs.  3,276,  giving  an  incidence  of 

Re.  0-4-0  per  head  of  the  population,   and  Re.  1-7-8  per  house  assessed* 

During  the  same  year  the  conservancy  establishment  was  increased,  and 

nearly  Rs.   2,000  were  expended  on  local  improvements.     Much,   however^ 

remains   to  be  done   here   in  the   way   of  sanitation  and  drainage.      The 

people  suffer  very  much  from   a^ue   and   enlargement  of  the   spleen,  both 

of  which  are  diseases  due  to  malaria.     Manglaur  is  said  to  hare  been  founded 

by  one   Raja  Mangal   Sain,   a   Rajput  feudatory   of  die  celebrated    7ikra- 

m&ditya.    Traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  fortress  of  the  founder  are  still 

visible  near  the  town.     Manglaur  possesses   a  second  class  polio^station,  a 

post-of&ee,  and  a  parganah  school,  and  was  once  celebrated  for  its  car|)entry,  but 

nearly  all  the  best  workmen  died  during  the  fever  epidemic  of  1868-69.     (See 

Cutcliffe's  Report,  Appendix  A,,  1.) 

Manglaub,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Rtirki  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  parganahs  Bhagwanpur  and* 

Bt!lrki ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Muzaffarnagar  district; 

on  the  east,  by  parganah  Jaw4Iapur ;  and  on  the  west  by  parganahs  N&gal  and 

Deoband.    According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total 
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area  of  121  square  miles,  of  which  94  square  miles  were  under  cultivation* 
The  area  assessed  to  Govemmeut  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  120 
square  miles,  of  which  94  square  miles  were  cultivated,  10  square  miles  were 
culturable,  and  16  square  miles  were  barren.  At  the  time  of  settlement  the 
villages  in  this  parganah  were  divided  into  four  groups.  In  the  first  group 
comprising  those  lying  in  the  khddir  to  the  east,  the  rauali  soil  is  grey  and 
loamy,  and  the  ddkar  soil  is  stiff  and  brown.  There  are  some  swampy  patches 
especially  near  the  Hadvvrdha,  and  the  spring  level  is 
found  at  about  nine  feet  from  the  surface.  The  staple 
crop  is  wheat,  but  good  rice  is  produced  here  and  there.  The  next  group 
consists  of  those  villages  having  a  mixed  upland  and  lowland  area.  The  Iow« 
lands  in  a  few  of  these  villages  to  the  north  are  good,  and  yield  fair  crops  of 
rice ;  but  in  the  greater  number  they  are  swampy,  the  springs  having  risen 
owing  to  percolation  from  the  canal.  To  the  south  the  lowlands  have  been 
injured  by  the  new  cut  through  which  the  waters  of  the  8olani  have  been  taken. 
The  ridge  of  uplands  is  much  cut  up  by  ravines,  and  the  level  tract  beyond 
is  on  the  whole  sandy  and  poor.  The  third  group  consists  of  a  few  villages  on 
either  bank  of  the  Sila  Eh&Ia,  containing  much  poor  bMda  soil;  and  with  littie 
irrigation,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  (20  feet).  The  fourth 
group  includes  the  upland  villages  irrigated  from  the  Ganges  Oanal,  which  are 
well  populated,  irrigated  and  cultivated.  A  ridge  of  sand  with  a  strip  of  bMdaf 
runs  through  this  group,  nearly  parallel  to  the  upland  diff.  A  second  sandy 
ridge,  first  becoming  apparent  in  the  Enrki  parganah,  runs  down  this  par- 
ganah on  the  west,  first  on  one  side  of  the  Sila  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
passes  ioto  the  Deoband  parganah,  and  through  it  into  the  Muzaffamngar 
district.  The  land  between  these  ridges  is  productive  and  easily  worked,  and 
the  J&t  and  Gujar  cultivators  are  both  industrious  and  prosperous. 

The  last  year  of  the  old  settlement  effected  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  showed 

a   land  revenue    amounting   to    Es.    96,487,    which 

Mr.  VansAgnew  increased  to  Rs.  96,992.    The  late 

Mr.  Wynne  revised  this  assessment,  and  proposed  Bs.  1,01,746.     At  that  time 

the  total  area  was  found  to  be  77,070  acres,  of  which  66,370  acres  were  assessed 

to  land  revenue,  and  59,311  acres  were  then  under  cultivation.     The  actual 

land  revenue  for  1872  ^mounted  to  Hs.  93,215  (or  with  cesses,  Rs«  1,02,507), 

falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-8-2  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  0-13-7 

per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-5-0  per 

acre  on  the  cultivated  area.     The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners 

as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  1,26,659. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  fifty-two  portions  of  villages, 

leaving  an  area  of  4^509  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 

Bs.  5,759,  and  valued  at  Bs.  35,858,  were  transferred 
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by  private  arrangement  in  tiiis  parganak  The  transfers  by  decree  of  Cornl 
comprised  one  entire  village  and  59  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  5,732  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  fis.  7,510.  The  value  recorded 
was'Rs.  21,111.  Out  of  the  66  whole  and  78  portions  of  villages  remaining 
with  the  original  proprietors,  620  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  767,  valued 
at  Rs.  3,112,  of  the  former,  and  865  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,368| 
valued  at  Bs.  1Q,047,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics 
give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  6  per  cent.,  of  transfers 
by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  2  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was 
Rs.  8-12-0,  Rs.  4-9-10  and  Bs.  12-7-0  ;  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Be.  1-3-4,  Be.  1-3-8  and  Be.  1-5*0  per  acre  respectively.  The  result  from 
the  entire  parganah  on  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Bs.  6  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  1*5-0  per 
acre.  Gujars  and  Jdts  were  the  principal  losers,  yet  the  former  still  retain  39 
entire  villages,  and  the  latter  12. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Manglaur  contained  115  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  36  had  less  than  200  inhabi- 

Population. 

tants  ;  36  had  between  200  and  500  ;  32  had  between 

500  and  1,000 ;  eight  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 j  and  one  had  between  3,000 

and  5,000.    The  towns  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  are  Manglaur 

and  Landhaura.     The  records  show  that  at  settlement  there  were  146  estates 

in  this  parganah,  of  which  one  was  a  jungle  grant.    The  total  population  in 

1872  numbered  66,742  souls  (30,152  females),  giving  551  to  the  square  mile* 

Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  48,272  Hindis,  of  whom  21,498 

were  females ;  18,468  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  8,654  were  females ;  and  there 

were  two  Christians.     Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 

classes,  the  census  shows  4,116  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,820  were  females;  135 

Bajputs,  including  56  females;  3,109  Baniyas  (1,385  females) ;  whilst  thegreat 

mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns, 

which  show  a  total  of  40,912  souls,  of  whom  18,237  are  females.     The  principal 

Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Qaur  (3,786),  Achilraj, 

Dakaut  and  Bharaddhwaj.    The  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Agarwfil  (1,714),  Saraugi 

(206),  Bishnoi,  Goyel,  G&t4,  Sangal  and  Dasa  divisions.    The  other  castes  are  for 

the  most  part  the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  Bfirki  parganah.    Those  castes 

having  more  than  one  thousand  members  in  this  parganah  are  the  Eumh&r, 

1,077 ;  KahAr,  2,813 ;  ChamAr,  13,158;  KhAkrob,  1,535  ;  Gujar,  6,615  ;  Barhai, 

1,236;  Garariya,  1,048;  Saini,  1,790;  and  JAt,  4,344    The  MusalmAns  are 

returned  under  Shaikhs  (435),  converted  Pundirs  and  ChauhAns*  (447),   and 

PathAns  (1,436)  ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.     The  principal 

landholders  are  Gujars,  JAts,  EalwArs,  ShaikhzAdahs,  Jhojas,  and  MahAjans. 
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Oocapationi. 


Hie  occapations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statisiicg  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  746  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,894  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
Water-oarriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,491  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods  ;  7,762  in  agricultural  operations ;  4,178  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,935  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers, and  480  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  583  as  landholders,  21,165  as  cul- 
tivators, and  44,994  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,128  males  aa 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  36,5i^0  souls. 

Manglaur  is  an  old  Akbari  parganah.     It  remained  unchanged  until  1842, 

and  gave  a  land  reyenue  in  1840-41  of  Bs.  62,607.   In  1842  it  received  villages 

assessed  at  Bs.  21,002,  and  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  2,781  were  transferred  to 

other  parganahs.    Five  villages  were  handed  over  to  the 

Muzafiamagar   district,   and  five  were   received   from 

parganah  K&rnagar  (now  Gk>rdhanpur).    In  1855  considerable  changes  took 

^  place,  wfaidi  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


History. 


Parganab. 

> 

Area  in 
acres. 

1 

Popular 
tion. 

Pisrganah. 

1 

Area  in 
acres. 

i 

Fopnla- 
tion. 

Ttmaif erred   to 
Bhsgviapar. 

BeceiYed  fhim 

aarkL 

IS 
S4 

4,764 
19,223 

Bs. 
9,715 

17,196 

4,601 
16,286 

Jauriuii  ... 
Dcobsnd.M 

ToUl  in 
1866 

98 

9 

11.266 
765 

Bs. 
11,168 

985 

7,804 
228 

146 

77,401 

94,642 

68,801 

Mabehaba,  a  river  which  rises  direotlj  in  the  Kaluwfila  pass  in  the  Siwfilik 
bills.  lake  most  of  the  other  hill  streams,  the  bed  is  sandy,  the  fall  is  rapid 
and,  except  in  the  rains,  it  is  dry.  The  Maskhant  is  fed  by  three  other  streams 
rising  in  the  same  hills,  tn'8.,  the  Ealkar,  Jaitpur,  and  Sansara  Baos.  When 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  was  determined  on,  cuts  were  made 
from  the  Maskhara  in  three  places,  by  which  its  surplus  waters  were  led  into  the 
Chaicha,  N&gadeo,  and  Dumaula,  the  head-waters  of  the  Hindan. 

MnzAFFABABAD,  a  parganah  of  the  Sah^anpur  tahsfii,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Siw&liks ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Faizabad 
parganah ;  on  the  east^  by  BbagwAapor  j  and  an  the 
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soath,  by  parganafas  Sah&raDpur  and  Haranra.    According  to  the  eensns  of  1872, 
parganah  Mazaffarabad  had  a  total  area  of  202  square  miles,  of  which  78 
square  miles  were  under  cultivation.     The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue 
during  the  same  year  was  105  square  miles,  of  which  78  square  miles  were 
cultivated,  14  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  13  square  miles  were  barren* 
The  northern  portion  of  the  parganah  is  similar  to  the  neighbouring  parganah 
of  Faizabad,  and  much  covered  with  forest.     Four  hill  torrents  intersect  the 
parganah,  two  of  which  (the  Barkala  and  Sahnsrao)  join  the  Maskhara,  which 
falls  into  the  Jumna;  a  third  joins  the  Hindan,  and  a  fourth  falls  into  the 
Sol&ni,  a  feeder  of  the  Oanges,  just  below  Kheri.     The 
last  two  contain  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  estates  on  their  banks  have  moist  khidir  lands.    There  is  very 
little  irrigation,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  parganah  earthen  wells  can- 
not be  constructed,  as  water  is  found  only  at  a  great  depth  (100  to  150  feet) 
below  the  surface,  and  the  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  stones  and  boulders* 
Those  at  present  in  existence  are  chiefly  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
watering  cattle.     The  beds  of  the  canal  distributaries,  even  in  the  south  of  the 
parganah,  are  too  low  to  admit  of  their  supplying  the  means  of  irrigation  to  any 
large  extent.    The  rabi  crops  form  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation,  and 
but  little  sugar-cane  cultivation  is  seen. 

The  last  year  of  the  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1839  showed  a 
land  revenue  of  Rs.  41,948,  and  this  was  raised  to 
Bs.  43,556  by  Mr.  VansAgnew.  Mr.  H.  Bobertsoa 
revised  the  latter  assessment,  and  proposed  a  revenue  of  Bs.  57,095  on  a  total 
area  amounting  to  51,621  acres,  of  which  42,924  acres  were  assessed  to  land 
revenue,  and  of  these  33,967  acres  were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue 
for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  64,465  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  71,006),  falling  at  a  rate 
of  Re.  0-8-0  per  British  aore  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  0-15-4  per  acre  on  the 
area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-4-8  per  aore  on  the  culti- 
vated area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses 
during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,14,949. 

The  parganah  may  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct  tracts,  varying  mate- 

,  ^.  .  .  rially  in  the  character  of  their  soils  and  the  facilities 

Natural  divisioas.  y.     .     . 

that  they  possess  for  irrigation.     The  northern  portion, 

comprising  about  one-third  of  the  total  area,  has  the  dark  chocalate-ooloured 

alluvial  soil  noticed  under  the  Faizabad  parganah,  whilst  the  portion  lying 

nearest  the  hills  is  often  altogether  valueless,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  this  layer 

of  soil.    The  depth  of  the  spring-level,  too,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  cultivation, 

though  this  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  great  rainfall,  here  averaging 

about  60  inches  per  annum.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  estates  in  the  valley 

of  the  Sol&ni,  the  remainder  of  the  parganah  is  coveted  with  a  rich  raudi  soil 
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occasionally  itiitermbced  with  sand,  bat,  as  a  whole,  productive  of  luxariant 
crops,  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  its  participation  in  the  high  rain^fall 
of  the  sabmontane  tracts.  The  water  here,  too,  is  only  from  10  to  18  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  well-irrigation  is  easy.  In  the  cultivated  area,  first  class  soil 
(nUsan)  forms  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  the  worst  soil  (bhdda)  only  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Between  ihe  y^rs  1839-40  and  1859-60  six  whole  villages  and  29  portions 
of  villages,  having  an  area  of  7,540  acres,  and  paying  . 
a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,752,  and  valued  at  Bs.  46,234,  were 
transferred  by  pfivate  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree  of 
Court  comprised  28  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  5,805  acres, 
and  paying  a  revenue  of  lis.  4,067.  The  value  recorded  was  Rs,  19,625. 
Out  of  the  32  whole  and  38  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  pro- 
prietors, 4,315  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Hs.  2,652,  valued  at  Hs.  18,000,  of 
the  former,  and  4,923aores,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  2,913,  valued  at  Rs.  47,265, 
of  the  latter,  w6re  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  pri- 
vate transfers  to  the  total  area  of  14  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court 
amonnting  to  11  per  cent.,  and  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  23  per  cent. 
The  average  value  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Rs.  6-2-1,  Rs.  3-6-1  and  Ks.  7- 4-4,  and 
the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Re.  0-12-2,  Re.  0-11-2,  aud  Re.  0-10-0  per 
acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  48  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Rs.  5-13-7  per  acre  when  the  average 
land  revenue  amounted  to  Re.  0-11-4  per  acre.  Shaikhs,  Gdras,  Brahmans 
and  Hindu  Rajputs  were  the  principal  losers,  but  still  retain  3,  1,  16  and  6 
entire  villager,  respectively,  besides  shares  in  otliers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah   Muzaffarabad  contained  136 
inhabited  villages,   of  which    62   had  less  than  200 
°^  *  ^  inhabitants ;  42  had  between  200  and  500 ;  26  had 

between  500  and  1,000 ;  5  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  one  had  between 
2,000  and  3,000.    At  the  settlement  there  were  98  estates,  of  which  three  were 
held  free  of  revenue,  and  fifteen  were  jungle  grants.     The  total  population  in 
1872  numbered  37,078  souls  (21,020  females),  giving  229  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  33,809    Hindus,  of  whom  15,222 
were  females,  and  12,469  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  5,798  were  females.    Dis- 
tributing the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census 
shows  1,443  Brahmans,  of  whom  614  were  females  ;  1,425  Rajputs,  including 
564  females;  968  Baniyas(398  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  included  in  "  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total 
of  29,973  souls,  of  whom  13,646  are  females.     The  principal  Brahman  sub- 
divisions found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Qaur  (1,331),  and  Ach&raj.    The  Raj- 
pats  show  members  of  the  Pundir  (746),  Kh&gi,  Polast  and  Chandrabansi 
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dans,  and  the  Baniyas  are  ohieflj  Agarw&Is  (634),  Sarangis,  ^^g^^  Oojeb  and 
Maithilas.  The  other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  given  under 
the  notice  of  the  Haraura  parganah.  Kahirs  number  2,072  souls  ;  ChamarA^ 
11,777;  Sainis,  3,469 ;  Katobohs,  1,339 ;  and  Banj&ra^,  2,909.  Of  the  SOestates 
paying  revenue  to  Government,  there  are  89  which  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
proprietors,  m.,  22  to  Mahdjans,  10  to  Rajputs,  5  to  6&r&s,  and  2  to  Brahmans. 
The  cultivators  are  chiefly  Sainis  and  Gfirds.  The  Musalm6»s  comprise  Shaikhs 
(295),  converted  Pundirs  (44),  Path&ns  (1,154),  converted  Rajputs  (846),  and 
Musalm&n  Qujars  (703) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  156  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  1,211  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  796  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods;  6,552  in  agricultural  operations ;  1,671  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances^ 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,249  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
ajid  309  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  812  as  landholders,  9,419  as  cultivators 
and  26,847  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The 
educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  79  males  as  able 
to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,258  souls. 

Muzaffarabad  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.  In  1840-41  the  land 
revenue  stood  at  Rs.  37,375  ;  by  transfers  in  1841-42  there  was  an  increase  of 
Rs.  19,685,  and  a  decrease  of  Hs.  8,047,  leaving  a  revenue  of  Rs.  49,013.  The 
next  changes  took  place  in  1855,  and  are  shown  below  :  — 
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NiCGAL,  a  village  in  the  pargauah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah&ranpar 
district,  is  distant  10  miles  from  Sah4ranpar.  The  popnlation  in  1872  nam* 
bered  586  seals.  N4gal  is  a  small  onimportantplaoe  on  the  line  of  march  from 
Meerut  to  Landoar,  distant  11^  miles  from  the  previous  station  ^Deoband^  and 
'  17  miles  from  the  next  station  (Fatehpnr.)  Supplies  are  only  procurable  after. 
.  notice,  and  the  enoamping-groond  is  confined.  From  Deobaud  the  country  is  well 
wooded  and  fairly  cultivated ;  the  road  is  a  second-class  raised  and  bridged  but 
unmetalled  road ;  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  passes  Saisara  at  7^  miles,  and  Barsara  at 
9^  miles.  From  hence  to  Fatehpur  you  cross  the  Burki  and  Sah&ranpur  road 
at  6^  miles,  pass  Haraura  at  10|  miles^  a  village  where  water  and  supplies  are 
plentiful ;  road  for  the  reat  of  the  way  is  metalled.  There  is  a  third-class 
police-station  and  branch  post-ofBce  here. 

K  J^GAL,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Deoband  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Haraura  parganah ;  on  the  east  by 
Bhagw&npurand  Mangiaur ;  on  the  south  by  Deoband ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Rampur  According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah 
had  then  a  total  area  of  122  square  miles,  of  which  99  square  miles  were 
under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the 
same  year  was  121  square  miles,  of  which  99  square  miles  were  cultivated,  11 
square  miles  were  culturable,  and  11  square  miles  were  barren.  To  the  west 
lies  a  small  strip  of  the  old  E4tba  parganah,  and  next  to  it  that  lying  along  the 
Hindan,  and  containing  much  bad  bhUda.  To  the  east  of  this,  a  traot  of  good 
land  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  parganah,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  a  very  scantily  irrigated  traot  in  the  Du&b . 
between  the  heads  of  the  K41i  Nadi.  The  villages  in  the  first  two  groups  resem- 
ble those  similarly  situated  in  the  Deoband  parganah,  except  that  in  the  E&tha 
portion  irrigation  is  impracticable,  and  in  the  Hindan  villages  the  khddirh  much 
richer  and  better  than  in  Deoband.  The  cultivators  are  for  the  most  part  Q&r&s,' 
Tagas  and  Kolis.  In  the  central  plateau  there  is  much  irrigation,  and  fine 
sugar-cane  of  the  dhaulii  species  is  produced.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  are 
chiefly  Tagas  and  Kolis,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  J&t  caste.  In  the  villages 
adjoining  the  heads  of  the  K&li  river  the  soil  is  light,  the  surface  undulating,  and' 
the  sub-soil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.  In  the  remainder  of  this  group  the  soil  |a 
good,  with  a  very  fair  sub-soil.  Irrigation  is  scanty,  and  there  are  few  wells^ 
so  that  if  the  sub-soil  wave  bad,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  crop  to  be  found 
here  in  a  season  of  drought.  Water  is  to  be  found  at  1 7  feet  from  the 
surface  in  the  Western  Du&b,  and  at  21  feet  in  the  Elastem  Dn&b,  which  is  in  all 
respects  the  inferior  of  the  two.     The  population  over  the, whole  areais  very  thin. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  settlement  the  land  revenue  stood  at  Bs.  1,07,444  ; 

this  was  increased  by  Mr.  YansAgnew  to  Bs.  1,04,746, 
Land  reTenue. 

Mr.  Wynne  then  undertook  the  revision  of  Mr.  Vanfr* 
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Agnew^s  settlement,  and  fixed  the  assessment  at  Bs.  1,00,860  on  a  total  area 
then  amounting  to  77,539  acres,  of  which  70,240  acres  were  assessed  to  Goyem- 
ment  revenue,  and  of  these  61,>^16  acres  were  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  91,713  (or  with 
cesses,  Bs  1,00,926),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-2«10  per  British  acre  on  the  total 
area,  at  Be.  1-2-11  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Grovemment  revenue,  and  - 
at  Be.  1-7-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the 
landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  1,44,724. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  two  whole  villages  and  71  por- 
tions of  villages,  having  an  area  of  5,583  acres,  and  pay- 
ing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,913,  and  valued  at  Bs.  36,922, 
were  transfered  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.     The  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  comprised  90  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
9,410  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  16,395.     The  value  recorded  was 
Bs.  61,624.     Out  of  the  20  whole  and  97  portions  of  villages  remaining  with 
the  original  proprietors,  391  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  537,  valued  at 
Bs.  3,412,  of  the  former,  and  3,736  acres,  having  a  revenue  of  Bs.  6,854,  valued 
at  Bs.  28,159,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.     These  statistics  give  a  per- 
centage of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  7  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  amounting  to  12  per  cent.,  and    of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  5  per  cent.     The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases 
was  Bs.  6-9-9,  Bs.  5-8-0  and  Bs.  7^10-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Be.  l-.12-^4.  Be.  1-12-0  and  Be.  1-13-0  per  acre,  respectively.    The  result  from 
the  entire  parganah  on  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Bs.  6-5-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Ue.  1-12-0  per 
acre.    Gujars  and  Tagas  were  the  principal  losers,  but  they  still  retain  ten  entire 
villages  amongst  them. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  N&gal  contained  110  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  34  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 
Popylation,  ^  ^^^  between  200  and  500  j  26  had  between  500  and 

1,000 ;  14  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  two  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000.  The  settlement  records  show  that  there  were  123  estates  in  this  par- 
ganah, of  which  one  was  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  1872  numbered  54,537  souls  (24,159  females),  giving  447  to  the  square 
mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  43,854  fiindus,  of  whom 
19,304  were  females  ;  10,680  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  4,855  were  females; 
and  there  were  three  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindu  peculation  amongst 
the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,171  Brahmans,  of  wh<Hn  1,894  were 
females ;  1,774  Bajputs,  including  633  females )  1,358  Baniyas  (587  females)  ; 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the 
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census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  36,561  sonls,  of  whom  16,190  are 
ISemales.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-divisions  foand  in  this  parganah  are  the 
Qanr  (4,011)  and  Saraswat  The  Rajputs  belong  to  the  Pundir  (1,631)  and 
Solankhi  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l  (846),  Saraagi  and  Gdl&  divi- 
sions. The  other  castns  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
under  the  notice  of  the  B&mpur  parganah.  Those  having  more  than  one 
thonsand  members  in  this  parganah  are  as  follow  t—Kah&r,  2,649;  Cham&r, 
10,579;  Khdkrob,  1,655  ;  Qujar,  3,917;  KoU,  2,901;  Saini,  2,503;  and  Taga, 
3,025.  The  Musalmdns  include  Bhaikhs  (384),  converted  Pnndirs  (49),  other 
Bajpots  (845),  and  Path&ns  (113) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 
The  principal  landovmers  are  G&r&s,  Rajpiits,  Tagas,  Rolls,  Mah&jans,  Brah- 
mans,  Qiijars,  J&ts,  Ahirs  and  Bdngars. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the  census 

^  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adult 

population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  658  are 
employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests,  doctors 
imd  the  like ;  2,065  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water-carriers 
barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c  ;  873  in  commerce,  in  buying,  selling,  keep- 
ing or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals,  or  goods ; 
8,588  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,944  in  industrial  occupations,  arts  and  me- 
chanics, and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal.  There  were  3,023  persons  returned  as  labonrers,  and  421  as  of  no  spe- 
cified occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the 
same  returns  give  12,921  as  landholders,  10,831  as  cultivators,  and  31,085  as 
engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  wjth  agrioalture.  The  educational  statis- 
tics, which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  187  males  as  able  to  read  and  write 
oot  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  30,378  souls. 

The  N&gal  parganali  is  a  modem  creation,  having  been  formed  from  the 
neighbouring  parganahs  in  1855,  when  113  villages 
having  an  area  of  72,365  acres,  assessed  at  Bs.  94,069 
and  with  a  population  of  48,713  souls,  were  received  from  Deoband,  and  nine  vil- 
lages, with  an  area  of  7,268  acres,  and  assessed  at  Rs.  7,870,  were  received  from 
K&tha,  with  a  population  of  4,526  souls.  This  made  the  area  in  1855  amount 
to  79,633  acres,  with  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,01,939,  and  a  population  numbering 
53,239  souls. 

NAKtfR  or  N&kur,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  and  tahsil  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distant  16  mQes  from  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  and 
has  an  area  of  170  bfghas.  The  population  in  1865  was  4,535,  and  in  1872 
numbered  4,493  souls,  chiefly  Saraugis  and  Baniyas.  Nakur  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  N&kula,  one  of  the  P&udavas,  after  whom  it  was  called 
N&kuly  and  finally  Nakur.    It  has  a  tahsili,  a  first-class  police-station,  a  branch 
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posirOfBce,  a  Goyernment  sohool,  and  a  dispensarj.     The  site  is  well  raised  on 

the  eastern  border  of  a  large  j/ii/,  and  is  furnished  with  well-made  and  metalled 

ways^  drained  hj  saucer  drains  and  lined  by  shops  with  ornamental  fronts. 

The  drainage  runs  towards  the  jhUj  which  extends  for  a  great  distance  as  a  sheet 

of  stagnant  water  with  muddy  margins^  and  is  much  used  for  rice  cultivation;  on 

the  north  aud  east  there  are  mango  groves^  but  the  other  sides  are  bare.     The 

water  in  the  wells  in  the  centre  and  highest  parts  of  the  town  is  35  feet  from 

the  surface,  in  the  lower  outskirts  it  rises  to  32  feet.     There  is  a  fine  Jain  temple 

here,  and  the  school-house,  tahsild&ri,  dispensary  and  saraiare  all  well  built  and 

cleanly  kept  places.     Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Uhaukid4ri  Act)  is  in  foroe,  and 

supports  a  Tillage  police  of  eight  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  432,  besides  a 

staff  of  eleven  sweepers.^    The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted 

to  Bs.  2,005,  giving  an  incidence  of  Be.  0-6-7  per  head  of  the  population,  and 

Be.  1-12-11  per  house.     A  portion  of  this  was  expended  during  the  same  year  in 

paving  and  draining  the  town.     Nakiir  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  jdgir  of 

the  Sikh  Sard&r,  Bai  Singh.     There  is  hardly  any  trade,  and  the  town  has  a 

dilapidated  look,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Grangoh  or  Lakhnauti. 

Kaktir  suffered  severely  during  the  mutiny.     On  the  20th  June,  1857,  it  waa 

burned  by  a  party  of  Giijars  before  the  force  sent  for 

The  mutiny.  .  ,.   «        , ,         .  rr»i  .    /.  i  ,    , 

its  relief  could  arrive.     This  force,  however,  succeeded 

in  recovering  a  portion  of  the  plunder  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fatehpur,  and  in 
punishing  a  body  of  Qujars  who  tried  to  show  fight  All  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Muhammadan  quarter,  where  the  police  took  refage,  was  plun- 
dered. The  police  did  nothing  to  resist  the  plunderers,  and  the  Government 
offices  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Qh&tampur  and  several  other  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ambahta  were  the  prinoipids  in  these  disturbances,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bakshi  and  Fathua,  Gujars,  continued  for  some  time  to 
give  much  trouble. 

Nakur,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Naktir  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  parganah  Sars&wa ;  on  the  south  by  Gangoh  ;  on  the  east  by 
Bah4ranpur  and  Bampur ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jumna,  which  separates  it 

from  the  Kam&l  and  Amb&la  districts  of  the  Panjftb. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  Nakiir  had  a  total 

area  of  109  square  miles,  of  which  73  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.    The 

area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  96  square  miles^ 

of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  17  square  miles  were  oulturable,  and 

8  square  miles  were  barren.     The  same  division  of  villages  into  groups  for 

assessment  purposes  was  made  here  as  in  Sars&wa.     The  villages  of  the  first  or 

,  ,.  .  .  canal-irrigated  group  are  better  according  as  they  lie 

Natural  diTiBions.  .  -°  Ti  ,,.  ,^ 

towards  the  south,  and  worse  as  they  he  towards  the 


^  See  Cutclifle'8  Report,  Appendix  A,,  uil 
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north.  The  northern  Tillages  are  much  intersected  by  the  drainage  channels 
from  the  Kumh&rhera  jhil,  and  many  of  the  lands  in  the  centre  and  sonth  have 
a  slope  towards  the  Katha  N41a.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  area  in  this 
group  is  irrigated  either  from  canals  or  wells,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
rice  and  sngar-caue.  Water  is  on  an  average  only  eight  feet  from  the  surface. 
In  the  second  group,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  upland  villages,  with  the 
exception  of  six  villages  owned  by  Path&ns,  and  a  few  of  which  the  Pirz&dahs  of 
Ambahta  are  proprietors,  the  entire  proprietary  body  are  Gujars,  who  cultivate 
their  own  lands.  They  are  not  so  industrious  as  their  brethren  in  Sult&npur, 
and  approximate  more  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Gujars  of  Gangoh.  In 
the  third  group  of  mixed  upland  and  lowland  villages  the  Gujars  hold  all  except 
six  villages,  and  are  here  particularly  indolent  and  improvident.  In  the  uplands 
the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  in  many  places  almost  worthless,  and  in  the  kkddir  the 
soil  to  the  north  is  light,  but  very  stiff  indeed  to  the  south.  Water  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  22  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  sub- soil  is  very  irretentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  earthen  wells  seldom  last  more  than  a  year  and-a-half.  No  crop 
grows  well  in  any  but  a  few  detached  spots  in  this  group,  and  this  poorness  of 
soil  may  possibly  account  for  the  carelessness  and  improvidence  shown  by  the 
Gujar  inhabitants.  In  the  fourth  group  or  k/tddir  villages,  the  Giijar  element  is 
not  so  strong.  There  are  a  number  of  J&t  villages  in  the  north,  and  several 
villages  owned  by  Sayyids  in  the  south.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  eleven 
feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen  wells  hardly  last  six  months,  and  brick-built 
wells  are  so  expensive,  that  well-irrigation  is  scanty,  and  there  is  none  from 
cabals. 

The  last  year's  laud  revenue  of  Mr.  E.  Thornton's  settlement  amounted  to 

Hs.  60,967,  which  was  increased  to  Rs.  65,262  by  Mr. 
Land  revenue.  tt        *  m*      ttt  .      ,   ,  .  , 

VansAgnew.     Mr.  Wynne  revised  this  settlement,  and 

proposed  an  assessment  amounting  to  Rs.  73,143  on  a  total  area  of  68,781  acres, 
of  which  67,791  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  of  these  44,995  acres  were 
cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  66,119  (or  with 
cesses,  Rs.  73,550),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-15-2  per  British  acre  on  the  total 
area,  at  Re.  1-1-3  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and 
at  Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  on  the  onltivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to 
the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Rs.  97,027. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  forty-three  portions  of  villages,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  2,857  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 
Alienations.  __  */,«  i       i      i        ▼»     ^p'  r  n/\ 

Rs,  3,468,  and  valued  at  Rs.  25,080,  were  transferred 

by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  com- 
prised one  entire  village  and  73  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  5,267  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  6,477.     The  value  recorded  was 
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Bfl.  24,817.  Out  of  the  38  whole  and  91  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the 
original  proprietors,  116  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Ba.  187,  valued  at  Rs.  1^401^ 
of  the  former,  and  2,365  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  3,088,  valued  at 
Kb.  29,486,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  pereen- 
tage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  four  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  amounting  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj  mortgage  amounting 
to  three  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was 
Bs.  8-12-0,  Rs.  4-'9-10  and  Rs.  12-7-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Re.  1-3-4,  Re.  1*3-8  and  He.  1-5-0  per  acre,  respeotivelj'.  The  result  from 
the  entire  parganah  on  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Rs.  10-9-1  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Re.  1-4-0  per 
acre.  The  principal  losers  were  Gdjars  and  J4ts,  but  the  former  still  retain  24 
entire  villages,-  and  the  latter  hold  six. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Nakiir  contained  103  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  40  bad  less  than  200  inhabitants  ;  35 
opn  at  on.  ^^^  between  200  and  500  ;  21  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  three  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  two  had  between  2,000  and  3,000  ; 
and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  settlement  records  show  136  estates 
in  the  parganah,  of  which  three  are  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total 
population  in  1872  numbered  50,590  souls  (22,636  females),  giving  464  to  the 
square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  35,912  Hindus,  of 
whom  15,603  were  females  ;  14,677  Musalmans,  amongst  whom  7,033  were 
females;  and  there  was  one  Christian.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population 
amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,840  Brahmans,  of  whom 
1,321  were  females  ;  nine  Rajpdt^  ;  2,973  Baniyas  (1,376  females)  ;  whilst  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  30,090  souls,  of  whom  12,903  are  females.  The 
principal  Brahman  sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Ghtur  (2,533). 
The  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Agarw41  (2,148)  and  Saraugi  (413)  sub-divisions. 
The  other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Sult&npur 
parganah,  and  there  noticed.  Eumhdrs  number  1,172  souls,  Kah4rs,  2,246, 
Cham&rs, 5,778 ;  Khikrobs,  2,234;  Gujars,  7,332 ;  Barhais,  1,132;  Mills, 2,494; 
and  J4ts,  1,981.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs  (1,182),  converted  Pundirs 
(996),  and  Path4ns  (2,120) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.  The 
landholders  are  chiefly  Gujars,  Sayyids,  Jfits,  Mah4jans  and  Pathins. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  oollected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age),  310  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 

priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,206  in  domestic  serviced,  as  personal  servants, 

water-oarriers,  barbers,  sweepers,   washermen,  &c.;  1,105  in  commerce,  in 
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baying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  cohveyanoe  of  men^ 
animals,  or  goods ;  8,094  in  agricaltoral  operations  ;  2,707  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances^ 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,352  persons  returned  as 
labourers,  and  476  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,076  as  landholders,  19,881 
as  cultivators,  and  29,633  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agri- 
culture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show, 
eight  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
27,954  souls. 

Nakiu*  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a 
land  revenue  of  Hs.  43,385.  In  the  following  year, 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  17,142  were  received  from  the 
neighbouring  parganahs,  and  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  4,963  were  transferred. 
The  changes  that  took  place  in  1855  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


Histoiy. 
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970 
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M« 

a 

1,737 

2,038 

1,835 

Total 

— 

2 
56 

1,622 
29,207 

1,592 

1,054 

Total 

51 

24,972 

23,732 

11,949 

24,631 

15,225 

This  left  the  parganah  in  1855  with  135  villages,  containing  70,347  acres^ 
and  assessed  at  Bs.  63,193. 

NAEtfa,  a  tahsfl  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of 
Hakur,  Gangoh,  Sars&wa  and  Sultanpur.  The  total  area  accordmg  to  the  cen« 
8U8  of  1872  contains  423  square  miles,  of  which  286  square  miles  are  cultivated. 
The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  is  given  at  394  square  miles,  of  which 
278  square  miles  are  cultivated,  77  square  miles  are  culturable,  and  39  square 
miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during  the  same  year  stood  at  Rs.  2,62,787 
(or  willi  cesses,  Bs.  2,90,498),  falling  at  Be.  0-15-6  per  on  the  total  area, 
Be.  1-0-8  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  Bs«  2  acre  on 
the  cultivated  area.  The  population  numbered  189,022  souls  (85,569  females)^ 
giving  447  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  405  villages.  The  same 
statistics  show  one  person  an  idiot,  five  deaf  and  dumb,  107  blind,  and  12  lepers 
in  the  tahslL    The  tah^  comprises  the  four  parganahs  along  the  Juixma^  oadi 
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of  which  pofisesQ  a  portion  of  the  Viodvt^  on  an  average  abontfonr  miles  from  tho 
liver  bi^ik.  Then  comes  a  high  bank,  often  much  cut  np  by  ravines ;  and 
l>e7Qnd  thia  the  uplands  proper.  All  other  matters  connected  with  the  tafasd 
will  be  found  in  the  district  notice^  or  separately  under  each  parganalu 

NiCNAUTA,  an  old  Akbari  parg^ah  of  the  Sah4ranpur  district,  yielded  a  rove- 
QUepf  Bs. 28,139 in  1840-41.  InthefollowingyearitwasbrokenupaQddistribated 
amongst  the  parganahs  of  B4mpur  and  Gkmgoh  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  district,  and 
amongst  parganahs  Jhanjh&na  and  Th&n&  Bha wan  in  the  Muaaffamagar  districi — 

NjCnauta,  a  village  in  parganah  Bampur  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  ia 
distant  six  miles  south  firom  K&mpur  and  20  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  4,887,  for  the  most  part  Musalm&os.  The  site  is 
well  raised,  but  surrounded  by  water-holes  and  irrigation  channels,  which  assist 
the  growth  of  numerous  groves,  in  which  the  trees  have  a  very  dense  foliage. 
The  water  in  the  wells  stands  at  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  hot  weather^ 
and  at  ten  feet  in  the  rains.  Out  of  the  twelve  wells  in  the  village,  the  water  in 
ten  is  brackish,  and  some  of  these  have  an  oily  substance  floating  on  the  top.  The 
zamind^rs  are  an  ill-conditioned  lot  of  Path&ns,  Sayyids  and  Shaikhs;  and  the 
money-lenders  resident  here  have  also  a  bad  name.  The  Shaikhs  are  descended 
from  one  Miran  Bar&.  Their  former  prosperity  and  orthodoxy  were  such  as  to 
attract  the  Sikhs  from  the  Panj4b,  who  so  often  visited  and  plundered  Nanauta 
that  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^JM&hiohif  and  ^Khdtashahr^  amongst  the  peasantry. 
The  name  N4nauta  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  founder  Nanu,  a  Giijar  chief, 
who  was  subsequently  expelled  by  Baja  Ram  of  Rdmpur.  There  is  a  second 
class  police-station,  a  village  school,  and  a  district  post-office  here.  Act  XX. 
of  1856  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  eight  men 
of  all  ranks,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  450,  besides  six  public  sweepers.  The 
total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Ks.  1,355,  giving  an 
incidence  of  Be.  0-4-3  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Be.  1-4-0  per  house.  A 
project  for  draining  the  town  has  been  taken  in  hand  in  connection  with  the 
Kxishni  Nadi  works.  The  village  is  clean  and  fairly  well  kept,  but  tti^  people 
suffer  much  from  fever  (see  Cutcliffe's  report,  Appendix  A.,  XXIL) 

NoJLi,  a  station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the  Sah4ranpur 
district,  in  latitude  29**-53'-28'=',  and  longitude  77*^-42'.52'^,  has  an  elevation 
of  929*4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  markstone  of  the  survey 
station  lies  0*4  miles  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Nojli,  one  mile  south  q£ 
Fundir,  and  one  mile  soutk-west  of  Barapur.    This  height  ia  deduced  trigono- 


Paniyala,  a  village  in  parganah  Bhagw&qpur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  distrifli^ 
is  distant  20  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The  population  in  1872  numibered 
2,27 1,  souls,  consisting  principally  of  Brahmans  and  B«iniyas,  The  houses,  with 
QUO  exception,  are  built  of  mud,  apd  in  number  arQ  about  520.    There  is  a 
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imall  b&zftr  lined  with  shops,  and  seven  brick  wells,  with  water  only  eight  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  site  is  well  raised,  bdt  on  the  east  is  a  large  water-hok 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  and  600  yards  wide,  containing  water  at  all  seasons* 
This  was  excavated  to  make  bricks  for  the  Ganges  Canal,  whidi  flows  some 
three  miles  east  of  Paniy&la.  West  of  the  large  hole  are  some  jA{/4ike  plaoes 
of  smaller  extent.  To  the  west  of  the  site  are  some  fine  mango  grdves,  and 
beyond  them  the  Sila  Nadi.  Fever  prevailed  here  in  1870-71,  and  cattle 
disease  was  very  fatal  in  1871.  Faniy&la  is  a  thriving  little  place,  and  now 
absorbs  most  of  the  grain  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Patbhar,  a  talnkaof  tlie  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  separated  from  Sultdnpor 
Bahat  in  the  time  of  Itajib  Eh6n,  Rohilla,  by  an  Afgh6n  follower  named  Anwar 
Kh&n.  It  continued  to  form  a  separate  tappa  up  to  1842,  when  it  was  distri- 
buted between  Sult&npur  and  Faizabad.  Patehar  lay  between  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal,  the  Maskhara  stream,  and  the  Jumna.  It  formed  the  muharari  of 
Murtaza  Kh&n,  and  comprised  only  31  villages.  The  settlement  from  1813-14 
was  made  with  village  zemind&rs,  and  before  its  absorption  (in  1840-41) 
amounted  to  Rs.  16,227. 

BAjt^ptjr,  a  large  village  in  parganah  Deoband  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district, 
is  distant  19  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
2,773  souls;  in  1865  there  were  36,028  inhabitants,  chiefly  Musalmfin  Shaikhs. 
B&jiifRir  contains  611  houses,  of  which  218  are  brick-built,  and  of  these,  thr^ 
or  four  fine  houses  belong  to  Baniyas.  There  is  a  good  h&z&t  containing  forty 
shops ;  nine  brick-built  wells  and  a  good  nuujid.  The  site  is  well  raised  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Sfla  lowlands,  which  are  cultivated  as  vegetable  gardens  by 
M&lis,  who  occupy  some  sixiy  houses  in  the  village.  The  water  in  the  wells  has 
risen  to  ten  feet  from  the  surface  since  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation,  and 
has  changed  very  much  in  taste  for  the  worse.  During  1869-71  fever  was 
epidemic  here  and  very  fatal :  98  persons  died  in  1869,  122  died  in  1870,  98 
died  in  1871,  and  even  in  1874  fever  was  very  prevalent. 

RAmpur,  a  town  in  pargaoah  R6mpur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distant 
14  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  on  the  old  Dehli  road,  and  13^  miles  from  Jal&labad 
in  the  Muzaffamagar  district  The  population  in  1853  numbered  6,566  souls, 
which  increased  to  8,464  in  1865.  In  1872  there  were  8,234  inhabitants,  of 
whotn  4,157  were  Hindus  (1,922  females),  and  4,077  were  Musalm&ns  (1,953 
females),  chiefly  G&r&s.  The  site  is  rather  low  and  almost  level,  and  the  houses 
are  crowded  together.  The  lanes  are  narrow  and  uneven.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  bnck-built  and  have  fine  fronts,  especially  those  inhabited  by  the  Jain 
Baniyas  kno#n  as  Saraugfs  in  the  upper  Du&b,  who  carry  on  a  good  grain  trade. 
They  have  recently  built  a  fine  temple  with  a  gilt  spire.  A  metalled  and 
drained  road  runs  through  the  town.  The  baz&r  has  been  metalled  and  the  dtfeetri 
have  been  pared,  and  a  sebeme  for  the  drainage  is  under  oonaideifttion  in  cbmieo- 
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tion  with  the  Karsnni  Nadf  project  The  town  lookB  well  from  a  distance,  owing 
to  the  numerous  groves  which  surround  it  and  the  gardens  within  it  The 
water  in  the  principal  well  is  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
in  many  of  the  wells  is  somewhat  brackish.  Supplies  are  plentiful.  Act  XX. 
of  1856  (the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1872  supported  a  yiUage 
police  numbering  16  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  882,  besides  a  staff  of  six 
public  sweepers.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-78  amounted  to 
Bs.  3,715,  giving  an  incidence  of  Bo.  0-6-2  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
Be.  1-9-6  per  house.  During  the  same  year,  Bs.  2,609  were  expended  on  works 
of  public  improvement  connected  with  the  town.  Bampur  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  one  Baja  B&m,  and,  like.  Deoband,  is  believed  to  have  been  captured  by 
S&l&r  Masaud.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  bangles,  which 
keeps  six  large  ovens  at  work.  There  is  a  good  parganah  school,  a  first  class 
police-station,  and  a  branch  post-office.  An  urs  or  religious  fair  is  held  in  June 
at  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Ibrdhim  Fir,  which  attracts  a  large  assemblage.  (See 
Cutcliffe's  Beport,  Appendix  A.,  XV.) 
«    Bi^MPUB,  a  parganah  of  the  Deoband  tahsil  in  the   Sah&ranpur  district, 

is   bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Bah&ranpur ; 

on  the  west  by  Nakur  and  Gangob ;  on  the  east 
by  N&gal  and  Deoband  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Muzaffamagar  district 
According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Bdmpur  had  a  total  area  q£  129 
square  miles,  of  which  101  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The 
area  assessed  to  Qovernment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  124  square 
miles,  of  which  98  square  miles  were  cultivated,  15  .square  miles  were 
culturable,  and  11  square  miles  were  barren.  The  parganah  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Jumna  Canal  on  the  west,  and  the  Krisbni  Nadi  on  the  east| 

both  of  which  have  a  course  from  north  to  south. 
NaIutaI  dlyisioDS. 

The  drainage  of  the  tract  lying  to  the  west  of  Biun- 

pur  itself  is  carried  off  along  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  until  it  collects  near 

Anantmau,  whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Andauli  cut  into  the  E&tha  ;  that  of  the 

tract  to  the  south  of  this,  and  about  Ninauta,  is  carried  off  by  another  cut 

into  the  Krishni  on  the  east,  whilst  in  the  extreme  south-west  a  cut  leads  the 

superfluous  moisture  collected  in  the  old  canal  by  Titron  into  the  Kitha. 

Between  the  Hindan  and  the  Krishni  a  small  drainage  line  carries  off  the 

superfluous  moisture  from  Umri  southwards.    The  Hindan  flows  along  the 

extreme  north-eastern  boundary,  separating  this  parganah  from  N&gal.    Bampur 

is  still  the  most  water-logged  portion  of  the  district,  and  therefore  the  most 

unhealthy  and  its  reclamation  forms  a  portion  of  the  Krishni  Nadi  scheme.  Kear 

the  banks  of  the  Hindan  there  is  some  low  land  which  grows  wheat  without 

irrigation.    On  the  west  there  is  a  littie  sandy  land,  but  beyond,  the  soilis  a  stiff 

^la^;  which,  when  irrigated,  yields  rice  and  sugar-cane^  and  in  the  raUf  wheat 
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Portions  of  tfae  parganah  near  Anantmaa  and  Banherii  have  become  so  indu* 
rated  by  continnons  submersion,  that  nnless  irrigated  thej  would  not  produce 
any  crops.  In  ihe  south-east  lies  the  tract  known  as  the  E&tha,  which  formerly- 
composed  a  separate  parganah.  It  is  owned  and  cultivated  by  Bajpdt  Fun- 
dlrs  almost  as  exclusively  as  B&mpur  proper  is  in  the  hands  of  Giijars.  The 
soil  here  is  particularly  good  and  very  retentive  of  moisture,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  for  earthen  wells.  The  canal  and  brick-built  weUs  fully  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  In  the  whole  parganah  there  were  825 
brick-built  and  126  earthen  wells  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The  Pundirs  of 
the  K&tfaa  are  a  proud,  stiff-necked  generation,  very  clannish,  and  always  ready 
to  unite  in  open  or  secret  opposition  to  the  law  ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  these  respects.  They  are  not  too  proud  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands,  but  make  admirable  horse-breeders. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  of  this  parganah  showed  a 
land  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,02,249,  which  was 
increased  to  Rs.  1,11,467  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew.  Mr. 
Wynne  fixed  the  assessment  at  Bs.  1,29,108  on  a  total  area  of  80,105  acres,  of 
which  72,247  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these,  59,537  acres 
were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  lb72  amounted  to  Bs.  1,15,892 
(or  with  cesses,  Bs.  1,28,110),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-6-6  per  British 
acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  1-7-4  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Govern- 
ment revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-12-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum 
paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year 
has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,92,250. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  two  whole  villages  and  57  portions 
of  villages,  having  an  area  of  4,555  acres,  and  paying 
a  revonae  of  Bs.  6,919,  and  valued  at  Bs.  39,286,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  63  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  4,859  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  6,933.    The  value 
recorded  was  Bs.  22,702.    Out  of  the  43  whole  and  94  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  384  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  593, 
valued  at  Bs.  4,304,  of  the  former,  and  2,814  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Ss.  4,101,  valued  at  Bs.  22,864,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.    These  sta- 
tistics give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  five  per  cent.,  of 
transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  six  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mort- 
gage amounting  to  four  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  Bs.  8-10-0,  Bs.  4-10-9  and  Bs.  8-0-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed 
amounted  to  Be.  1-6-0,  Be.  1-6-9  and  Be.  1-1-0  per  acre  respectively*    The 
result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average 
jfalue  of  {l8«  .7-0-0  per  iKsre  whea  iibe  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 
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Be.  1-6-0  per  acre.    Tbe  principal  losers  were  Qdjars,  who  still  h<dd  fifteen  m* 

tire  villages,  besides  shares  in  others. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  BAmpnr  contained  115  Tillages,  of 

which  26' had  less  than  200  inhabitants ;  41  had  between 
Pupulation. 

200  and  500;  28  had  between  500  and   1,000  ;  18 

had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The 
only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  B&mpnr.  The  settlement 
records  show  140  estates,  of  which  three  are  held  revenue  free  for  life,  and  three 
are  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
74,732  souls  (33,718  females),  giving  579  to  the  square  mile.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were  59,201  Hindus,  of  whom  26,387  were  females  ; 
15,52 1  Musalmans,  amongst  whom  7,330  were  females,  and  there  were  four  Chris- 
tians. Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  3,617  Brahmans^  of  whom  1,644  were  females;  4,436  Bajputs, 
including  1,761  females  ;  2,556  Baniyas  (1,392  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ''  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which 
show  a  total  of  48,592  souls,  of  whom  21,818  are  females.  The  principal  Brah- 
man sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaur  (3,602).  The  Rajputs 
belong  to  the  Pundir  (3,221),  Kh&gi  (311),  Jhotiyana,  Bargoti  and  Bahtor  clan?. 
The  Baniyas  are  principally  of  the  Agarw&l  (1,092)  and  Saraugi  f  1,346)  subdivi- 
sions. Tbe  other  castes  ate  the  Jogi,  Jul&ha  (2,325),  Eumh&r  (1,630),  Hajj&m, 
Kahdr  (4,166),  ChamAr  (14,789),  Khdkrob  (3,213),  G6jar (7,905;,  Barhai  (1,214;, 
Loh&r,  Bairigi,  (Jarariya  (1,116),  Darzi,  MAli,  Saini  (3,370),  Dhobi,  Bh«,  Jtt, 
Orh,  Chhipi,  Sonar,  Bharbhiinja,  Kalw&r,  Gos&in,  Taga,  Eayath,  Mium&r  and 
Ahir  divisions.  The  Musalm&ns  show  amongst  them  Shaikhs  (1,617),  converted 
Pundirs  (831),  Chauhdns  and  Rajputs  and  Paith&ns  (1,098)  ;  the  remainder  are 
entered  without  distinction.  The  principal  landholders  are  the  Gujars,  who  hold 
20,070  acres;  Rajputs,  wholiave  16,109  acres  ;  Mah^jans,  with  6,479;  Shaikhs, 
with  4,099 ;  and  J&ts,  Rorhs,  Tagas,  Brahmans,  Musalm4n  Giijars,  G&rib, 
Sayyids,  and  Path&ns,  who  have  each  more  than  one  thousand  acres. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.    From  these  It  appears  that  of  the 
^^^  ^  '  male  adult  population  (not  less  than  firiteen  years  of 

age)  731  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  sodi  as  Goremment  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  3,183  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,874  in  oom* 
merce,  in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  at  goods,  or  the  convey- 
ance of  men,  animalsy  or  goods  ;  9,805  in  agriealtuial  operatieos  ;  4,627  in 
industrial  occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of 
substances,  vegetable,  minend,  and  anknaL  There  were  4,779  persons  returned 
as  labonreny  aiid^80&  as  of  no  speoified  oMopatkm    Takbg  tbe  total  p^Ni- 
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btion,  irrespectiTe  of  age  or  aex,  the  same  retori^  ^re  9,205  as  landholdeFs, 
14,906  as  coltiyators,  and  50,621  as  engaged  in  oocapations  nnconnected  with 
agricoltare.  The  ednoatioiial  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfeot,  show 
21  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  poptdation  numbering 
41,008  souls* 

B&mpur  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  formerly  included  in  dastdr 
Deoband.  The  land  revenue  in  1840-41  stood  at 
Rs.  38,943.  In  the  following  year  it  lost  Rs.  3,090 
and  gained  Rs.  47,423  by  transfers,  leaving  tho  revenue  at  Rs.  83,276.  One 
village  was  transferred  to  Muzaffarnagar,  and  seven  were  received  from  that 
district.  The  changes  effected  in  the  area  of  this  parganah  in  1855  are  shown 
below : — 


History. 
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This  left  138  villages,  with  an  area  of  84,271  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  99,935, 
and  inhabited  bj  58,066  souls. 

RuRKi  (Roorkee),  an  important  town  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  over- 
looking the  bed  of  the  Sol&ni  in  parganah  Rurki  of  the  Sahdranpnr  district,  is 
distant  22  miles  east  from  Sab&ranpur  in  latitude  29^  52'  25^,  and  longitude 
77^  55'  40^^. 

The  population  in  1853  numbered  8,592  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  7,588 
inhabitants.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  10,778  in  1872, 
there  were  6,925  Qindiis  (2,692  females);  3,551 
Hosahn&ns  (1)399  females),  and  302  Christains  (137  females).  The  town  site 
ooonples  70  acres,  giving  154  souls  to  the  acre.  Distributing  the  population 
amongst  the  urban  and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were  142  landholders,  220 
cultivators,  and  10,416  persons  pursuing  avocations  unoonneoted  with  agricul- 
ture in  1872.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  the  same  yeai^  was  1,469,  of  which 
883  were  occupied  bj  Hindiis,  526  by  Musalm&ns,  and  60  bj  Christiana.  The 
number  of  houses  was  3,587,  and  of  these  2,307  were  oocuj^ed  bj  Hindus,  and 
1^179  by  MnaahHtos ;  2|188  houses  w^re  built  with  skilled  lab<Kir,  of  whieb  flindua 
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possessed  1,362^  and  Musalm&ns  owned  727.  Of  the  1,399  mnd  hnts  in  the  town, 
945  were  inhabited  by  Hindus,  and  452  bj  Mnsalm&ns.  Taking  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  the  following  occupations 
are  found  to  be  represented  bj  more  than  fifty  members  each  : — Blacksmiths, 
64  ;  cultivators,  72 ;  labourers,  702 ;  landowners,  62 ;  servants ,  2,622  ;  shop- 
keepers, 571  ;  water-carriers,  68  ;  and  weavers,  50. 

Burki  was,  until  the  Gtinges  Canal  works  were  commenced,  a  mere  mud- 
built  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol&ni  Nadi.  It  ia 
now  a  fair*sized  town,  with  good,  broad,  metalled 
roadways  meeting  at  right  angles  and  lined  with  shops.  The  centre  ^  space 
contains  an  open  chauk  or  market-place.  The  roads  on  each  side  are  lined  with 
open  saucer  drains  leading  to  the  lowlands  beyond  the  town.  The  Ghmges 
Canal,  flowing  between  raised  embankments,  passes  the  town  on  the  east. 
JSetween  it  and  the  town  are  several  open  water-holes,  which  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther present  a  large  expanse  of  uncovered  mud.  On  the  west  of  the  town  the 
land  is  low  and  moist,  and  the  Mas6ri  (Mussooree)  road  passes  through  it  by  a 
raised  embankment.  On  the  north  lies  the  bed  of  the  Sol&ni,  here  fully  a  mile 
wide,  always  moist  and  green,  and  in  the  rains  containing  a  considerable  body 
of  water.  The  town  extends  a  little  down  into  this  low  tract,  and  there  the 
water  in  the  wells  was  found  to  stand  at  six  feet  from  the  surface  in  March, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town  it  stood  at  twenty-one 
feet.  Percolation  from  the  canal  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  raised  the  spring-level, 
and  brought  with  it  ague  and  other  malarious  diseases,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  found  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
ordinary  sanitary  precautions  due  to  the  presence  of  an  European  element  in 
the  management  of  the  town. 

fitirki  possesses  an  excellent  meteorological  observatory  under  careftd 
management,  and  the  results  of  the  observations  made 
here  are  particularly  worthy  of  record.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  mean  barometer  readings  for  five  years,  reduced  for  temper- 
ature, but  not  for  sea  level.  The  mean  of  each  month 
for  the  same  years  is  also  given  : — 
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The  barometric  range  for  tliree  years  has  been  as  follows : — 
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The  thermometrical  readings^  as  far  as  can  can  be  ascertained,  are  shown 
below  : — 
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The  road  from  Burki  to  Landaor  passes  by  Fatehpnr  (15  miles),  by  a  well- 
made  bridged  and  metalled  road  crossing  the  Ganges 
Canal  at  |  mile,  B4mpur  (q,  v.)  at  two  miles,  Bhagw&n- 
pnr  at  7  miles,  and  joining  the  Sahiranpur  and  Dehra  road  at  Chatmalpur,  one 
mile  south  of  Fatehpur.  An  alternative  rente,  whioh  should  not  be  attempted 
in  the  rains,  is  afforded  by  the  road  vi&  Bahddurabad  to  Hardw&r,  9^  miles^ 
crossing  the  Solani  and  Batman,  which  are  fordable  except  after  heavy  rain, 
the  former  soon  after  leaving  Biirki,  and  the  latter  at  four  miles,  and  arrive 
at  Bahadurabad  ;  thence  to  Hardw&r,  7  miles,  Eansrao,  12  miles,  Lachhiw&la, 
8  miles,  and  Dehra,  lOf  miles.  The  route  through  the  Eastern  Dun  is 
unhealthy  during  and  immediately  after  the  rains.  In  proceeding  to  Sah&ranpur 
— the  road  turns  off  at  Bhagw&npur,  9  miles,  to  Hindan  bridge  on  the  Sah&ran- 
pur  and  Dehra  road, — the  first  stage  is  Umrpur  (11  miles).  The  road  is  metalled 
for  seven  miles,  and  after  that  is  tolerably  good.  The  country  is  well-wooded 
and  cultivated,  supplies  are  procurable,  water  is  good.  In  proceeding  to 
Afeerut  the  first  stage  is  Fur  in  the  Muzaffamagar  district  (15f  miles) ;  the 
road  passes  by  Manglaur,  where  there  is  a  police-station  and  branch  post-office, 
and  crosses  the  canaj  by  a  bridge  at  9|  miles. 

Btirki  is  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  a  Bajpiit  chief  of  some  local  notoriety, 

who  called  the  place  after  one  of  his  wives  named 
Xiooal  history* 

Buri.     It,  however,  owes  its  chief  distinction  to  its 

being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ganges  Canal  workshops  and  iron-foondry,  esta- 
blished here  in  1852,  and  the  Civil  Engineering  College,  instituted  in  1847  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these  Provinces,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  district  notice.  The  Sappers  and  Miners 
of  the  Native  Army  have  been  cantoned  here  since  1853,  and  it  has  formed  a 
station  for  British  troops  since  1860.  The  garrison,  European  and  native,  now 
number  about  one  thousand  men  of  all  ranks.  The  Church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  was  built  here  in  1852,  and  consecrated  some  four  years  afterwards.  A 
Cantonment  Magistrate  has  been  stationed  here  since  1859  (G.  0.  G.  G.,  28th 
July,  1858).  There  is  a  good  dispensary,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Surgeon  attached  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  is  also  the  Civil  Surgeon  of 
the  station^  besides  a  first  class  police-station,  post-office  and  a  tahsfli.  The 
l^iety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  a  mission  school  here,  and  there 
is  also  another  private  school,  called  the  Orman  Institute,  after  Major  Oman, 
late  Cantonment  Magistrate  of  Burki.  The  Chaukiddri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is 
in  force  both  in  the  cantonments  and  civil  station  and  in  the  native  town* 
In  the  former,  in  1872,  a  village  polic.e  force,  numbering  14  men,  was  supported 
from  a  house-tax,  at  an  annual  cost  of  fis.  1,236,  in  addition  to  a  staff  of  sweep- 
ers. A  separate  collection 'from  the  native  town  supported  during  the  same 
year  16  men,  at  a  cost  of  Ha*  792  per  annum,  for  police  purposes,  besides  a  few 
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acavengers.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  during  1872-73  amounted  to 
Bs,  8,062,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  local  improvements.  At 
Piran  Ealiyar  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  about  four  or  five  miles  north-east  of  Btirki, 
a  Muhammadan  fair  is  held  every  year,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Baja  Kam. 
The  fair  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Babi-ul-awal,  and  is  attended 
equally  by  Musalm&ns  and  Hindus.  There  was  much  sickness  of  a  malarious 
type  prevalent  here  in  1867  amongst  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  some  account 
of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Cutcliflfe's  Sanitary  Bepoi-t  (1868).  Malarious  fever  is  still 
not  uncommon  at  Burki,  and  occasionally  epidemic  cholera  breaks  out.  The 
last  attack  of  cholera  occurred  in  1872.  In  a  radius  of  eight  miles  around  the 
town,  containing  a  population  of  78,619  souls,  distriboted  amongst  60  centres 
of  population,  there  were  777  cases  of  cholera  and 323  deaths  reported ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  strict  sanitary  cordon  around  the  cantonments,  several  deaths  took 
place  within  both  the  European  and  native  quarters. 

The  fiscal  history  of  Biirki  is  of  some  interest  From  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  formed  part  of  the  great  estate  held 
on  a  fixed  revenue  (mukarari)  by  the  powerful  Gtijar 
family  of  Landhaura,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  death  of  Baja 
R&mday&l  in  1^13.  The  town  of  Bdrki,  with  seventeen  dependent  villages,  were 
then  settled  with  certain  of  the  Bajput  proprietors  without  any  previous  attempt 
to  define  the  rights  possessed  by  the  individuals  from  whom  engagements  for 
the  land  revenue  were  taken.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  proprietary 
body,  through  their  representatives  recorded  in  the  village  papers,  punctually 
discharged  the  revenue,  no  inquiries  were  ever  made  as  to  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  estate.  At  several  of  the  quinquennial  settlements  the  numbers  of 
the  proprietary  body  were  increased  without  any  further  examination  into 
their  rights.^  At  last  some  members  of  the  proprietary  body  became  indebted 
to  the  notorious  Shaikh.  Ealan  of  B&jupur,  and  his  sons,  Nij&bat  Ali  Eh&n  and 
Z4min  Ali  Kh&n.  Three  of  their  debtors  were  sued  in  the  Civil  Court,  and  a 
decree  was  obtained  in  an  undefended  suit  for  possession  of  the  shares  of  the 
debtors  in  Bdrki  which  had  been  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  conditional  sale  to  the 
sons  of  Shaikh  Kalan.  Here  the  imperfection  of  the  record-of-rights'  gave 
the  astute  Musalm&ns  the  desired  opportunity.  More  for  formes  sake  than 
that  they  ever  had  any  right  to  it,  the  names  of  two  of  the  debtors  were  recorded 
in  the  bond  as  possessors  of  ^^  the  third  portion  of  the  sixth  division  of  the  town 
of  Burki,  ^th  and  -^qWi  of  Akbarpur,  and  one-half  of  Salimpur,"  and  the  third 
was  said  to  own  the  sixth  division  of  Burki,  half  of  Bdmpur,  and  one-fourth  of 
Akbarpur.  A  decree  was  given  in  the  terms  of  the  bond,  without  any  further 
inquiry,  and  in  1824  orders  were  issued  for  giving  possession  to  the  Shaikhs, 
which  was  effected  by  the  Collector  in  the  same  year. 

»  Sel.  Bev.  Rec.,  N.-W.  P.,  1873,  p.  272 1  I  Set.  Rep.,  Ssj, 
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In  1825  these  proceedings  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Be  venue, 
and  from  inquiries  made,  it  was  found  that  in  the  portion  of  Bdrki  and  its  depen- 
dencies transferred  to  the  Shaikhs,  there  were  actually  seventy-two  individuals 
in  possession  by  virtue  of  proprietary  right,  and  not  three,  as  had  been  stated  in 
the  decree ;  and  such  was  the  lax  procedure  in  vogue  in  those  days,  that  these 
three  individuals  were  able  not  only  to  convey  the  title  in  their  own  lands,  but 
practically  the  title  of  sixty-nine  of  their  fellow  sharers.  After  putting  their 
beads  together,  the  great  legal  authorities  declared  that,  as  the  Shaikhs  had  been 
once  in  possession  they  could  not  be  ousted  again  save  by  a  regular  appeal 
to  the  proper  court.  This  court  lay  then  in  Bareilly,  more  than  130  miles  off, 
and  in  that  day  the  roads  were  not  so  easy  as  they  are  now ;  and  if  the  Burki 
Bajputs  desired  to  save  their  property,  which  became  imperilled  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  had  to  undergo  the  trouble,  expense  and  danger  of  a  journey 
to  Bareilly  in  the  hope  of  getting  justice  done  to  them.  At  the  settlement  in  1838 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  dependent  villages  were  settled  with  the  zamln- 
dars  of  Riirki,  and  for  the  remaining  two  they  were  allowed  a  charge  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue,  whilst  the  settlement  was  made  with  the  actual 
resident  proprietors. 

EiJrki,  a  parganah  in  the  Burki  tahsil  -of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siw&lik  hills ;  on  the  east  by  parganah  Jaw&l&pur  ; 
on  the  west  by  p^ganah  Bhagw&npur ;  and  on  the  south  by  parganah  Mang* 
laur.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah 
Burki  had  then  a  total  area  of  198  square  miles,  of 
which  71  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Govern-' 
ment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  107  square  miles,  of  which  69  square 
miles  were  cultivated,  18  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  20  square  miles 
were  barren.  The  villages  of  this  parganah  were  divided  into  four  groups  for 
the  purposes  of  assessment.  The  first  of  these  comprises  a  few  villages  on  the 
high  plateau  south  of  Riirki,  and  bordering  on  parganah  Manglaur.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  surface  here  is  perfectly  level,  the 
soil  is  good,  and  the  sub-soil  is  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  spring  level  is  32  to  34  feet  from  the  surface,  so  that  irrigation  from 
wells  is  impracticable,  and  the  level  of  the  country  is  too  high  for  canal 
irrigation.  Still  good  sugar-cane  and  wheat  crops  are  grown  in  ordinary 
years  without  watering.  The  second  group  includes  the  villages  with  mixed 
uplands  and  lowlands.  The  lowlands  are  subject  to  the  denudating  action 
of  the  Sol&ni,  but  when  removed  from  its  influence,  produce  excellent 
sugar-cane,  cotton  and  wheat.  Near  Jaurasi  the  highlands  are  much  broken 
up  into  ravines,  which,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  people, 
are  year  by  year  cutting  more  and  more  into  the  cultivable  area.  With  the 
exception  of  one  narrow  strip  on  the  west,  the  remainder  of  the  highlands 
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possess  a  soil  similar  to  that  described  under  the  first  group,  and  with  similar 
capabilities  if  irrigated,  but  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  water  is  found 
(20  to  32  feet),  irrigation  is  practically  unknown,  and  only  bdjrd  and  jodr  aro 
grown. 

The  t^ird  group  contains  the  villages  on  the  northern  plateau  of  the  uplands. 
In  those  lying  between  the  Haljaura  and  Ratmau  torrents,  there  are  several 
strips  of  good  khddir  along  both  those  streams,  which  produce  good  wheat  and 
8ugar-<»ne,  and  in  places  good  rice.  Thp  uplands  of  these  villages  are  very 
undulating,  with  a  light  soil,  and  a  spring  level  varying  from  23  to  42  feet  from 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  irrigation,  and  the  only  fair  crops  are  bdjrd  and 
jodr.  The  villages  in  the  tract  lying  between  the  Ratmau  torrent  and  the 
Siw&liks  are  intersected  by  the  Pathari,  a  mountain  torrent,  causing  much 
diversity  of  surface.  The  water  in  this  portion  of  the  third  group  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  from  16  to  40  feet  from  the  surface,  the  population  is  thin,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops  is  very  restricted.  Tlie  fourth  or  low- 
land group  of  villages  possesses  a  fairly  level  surface,  with  a  gradual  slope  from 
west  to  east,  and  also  to  the  south-east.  In  the  latter  direction  there  is  much 
swampy  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Pathari,  and  in  the  ddkar  tracts  where  the 
Hadw&ha  takes  its  rise.  A  rich  rausli  soil  prevails  in  the  west,  and  ddkar  is  the 
characteristic  soil  on  the  east.  In  the  marshy  tract,  rice,  and  in  the  rest,  wheat, 
sugar-cane  and  cotton  grow  well  where  the  cleaning  of  the  crops  from  weeds 
is  attended  to.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  from 
the  surface. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thomton^s  settlement  of  this  parganah  showed  a 
land  revenue  of  Rs.  42,023,  increased  on  revision  to 
Rs.  45,835.  Mr,  Wynne  was  then  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  assessments  made  on  revision  by  Mr.  YansAgnew,  and  proposed  a 
land  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  50,661  on  a  total  area  of  60,046  acres,  of 
which  47,741  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these  35,iS48  acres 
were  then  under  cultivation.  The  actual  land  revenue  in  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  53,034  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  58,464),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-6-8  per 
British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  0-12-5  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Re,  1-2-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 
The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during 
the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  88,566.  Between  the  years  1839-40 
and  1859-60,  four  whole  villages  and  19  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
area  of  2,676  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  4,127,  and  valued  at 
Rs.  16,189,  were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah. 
The  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  18  por- 
tions of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  1,780  acres,  and  paying  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  2,710.    The  value  recorded  was  Rs.  10,418.    Out  of  the  52 
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whole  and  84  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  208 
acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  193,  valued  at  Rs.  l,20l,  of  the  former,  and  134 
acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  108,  valued  at  Hs.  390,  of  the  latter,  were  under 
mortgage*  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area 
of  four  per  cent,,  and  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  three  per  cent. 
The  transfers  by  mortgage  are  merely  nominal.  The  average  value  per  acre 
in  the  case  of  transfers  by  private  and  public  sale  was  Rs.  6-0-4  and  Rs.  5-13-7, 
and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Re.  1-9-0  and  Re.  1-8-4  per  acre 
respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  seven  per  cent,  of  fclie 
total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Rs.  4-14-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land 
revenue  amounted  to  Re.  1-7-10  per  acre.  Path4ns,  Brahmans  and  Rajputs 
lost  one  entire  village  each,  and  Gujars  lost  four  ;  Hindu  Rajputs  still  hold  27 
entire  villages. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Riirki  contained  107  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  37  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  37 
opn  ton.  had  between  200  and  500 ;  18   had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  12  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  two  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Riirki.  The  settle- 
ment records  show  that  there  are  118  estates  in  this  parganah,  of  which  two 
are  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity,  and  twenty-two  are  jtingle  grants.  The 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  54,881  souls  (24,747  females),  giving  277 
to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  34,657  Hindus, 
of  whom  15,606  were  females  ;  19,895  Musalm6ns,  amongst  whom  9,004  were 
females ;  and  there  were  302  Christians.  Distributing. the  Hindii  population 
amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  1,786  Brahmans,  of  whom 
737  were  females;  749  Rajputs,  including  277  females  ;  1,940  Baniyas  (774 
females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  "  the  other 
castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  30,182  souls,  of  whom 
13,818  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  par- 
ganah are  the  Gaur  (1,611)  and  Kanaujiya.  The  Rajputs  belong  to  the  Pundlr 
(560),  Chauh^n  and  Panwar  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarwdl  (1,235), 
Saraugi,  Bishnoi  and  Garg  divisions.  The  other  castes  comprise  the  Jul&ha, 
Jogi,  Kumhar,  Hajjdm,  Kahdr  ^1,678),  Chamir  (11,270),  Kh&krob  (1,068), 
Gujar,  Barhai,  Lohfir,  Bairagi,  Garariya,  Darzi,  Koli,  Mdli,  Saini  (4,357), 
Dhobi,  Bhat,  Jat,  Orh  (997),  Chhipi,  Son&r,  Bharbhunja,  Kalw&r,  Goshain, 
Tagas,  Kamboh,  Kayath,  Ahfr,  Khatik,  Lodha,  Banj&ra  (932),  Khatri,  Lohera, 
Chauh&n,  KAchhi,  Aheriya,  Iluniya  and  Pasi  castes.  The  Musalmans  comprise 
Shaikhs  (607),  converted  Pundirs  (107),  converted  Chauhdn  (24),  other  Rajpdts 
(300),  and  Path&ns  (810) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.  The 
principal  landholders  belong  to  the  Giijar,  Raj  pfit,  both  Hindu  and  Musalmdn, 
Goshdin,  Mahdjan,  Saini  and  Jhoja  divisions. 
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Occupations. 


The  oocnpations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
male  adalt  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  <^ 
age),  433  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Oovemmeut  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  4,120  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o. ;  1,141  in  com- 
merce, in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  convey- 
ance of  men,  animals,  or  goods;  6,016  in  agricultural  operations;  2,368  in 
industrial  occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of 
substanoep,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,460  persons  returned 
as  labourers,  and  413  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  popular 
tion,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  465  as  landholders, 
17,196  as  cultivators,  and  37,220  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with 
agriculture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
952  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
30,107  souls. 

Biirki  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  formerly  included  in  Dastur  Deo- 

band.    It  remained  unchanged  until  1842.    The  land 

revenue  in  1840-41  amounted  to  Bs.  74,793,  and  in  the 

following  year  it  received  by  transfer  villages  assessed  at  Ks   44,241,  and  lost 

villages  assessed  at  Bs.  4,461.     In  1855  considerable  changes  took  place  in  its 

area,  which  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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BtfREi,  a  tahsil  in  the  Sahdranpur  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of 
Burki,  Jaw&lftpur  Manglaar  and  Bhagw&npar.  The  total  area  according  to 
the  census  of  1872  contains  789  square  miles,  of  which  330  square  miles  are 
cultivated.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  is  given  at  503  square 
miles,  of  which  328  square  miles  are  cultivated  108  square  miles  are  culturable, 
and  67-  square  miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during  th^  same  year  stood 
at  Bs.  2,76,588  (or  with  cesses,  Bs,  3,04,345),  falling  at  Be.  0-8-9  per  acre  on 
the  total  area.  Be.  0-13  9  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue, 
and  Be.  1-4-11  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  population  numbered  242,696  souls 
(109,010  females),  giving  307  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  498 
villages.  The  same  statistics  show  20  persons  insane,  5  idiots,  46  deaf  and 
dumb,  604  blind,  and  52  lepers  in  the  tahsil.  This  talisil  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  east  of  the  district  from  the  Siw&liks  to  the  MuzafFamagar  district,  and 
fully  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  forest,  or  lies  in  the  lowlands  drained  by 
the  Solani,  Batman,  Pathari  and  B&nipur  torrents.  Other  matters  connected 
with  the  tahsil  are  given  under  the  district  notice,  or  separately  under  each 


SahXranpur,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  situated  in  the 
parganahof  the  same  name  in  latitude  29®-28'-15'',  and  longitude  77®-35'-15''. 
The  population  in  1847  numbered  34,294  souls;  in  1853  there  were  31,968 
inhabitants;  and  in  1865  there  were  44,119.  In  1872  the  population  was 
returned  at  43,844,  of  whom  19,528  were  Hindus  (8,665 
femalesj  ;  24,296  were  Musalm&ns  ( 1 1,898  females),  and 
20  were  Christians  and  others  not  included  in  the  above  two  classes.  Distri- 
buting the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classes  proper  the  same 
returns  show  613  landholders,  2,124  cultivators,  and  41,107  persons  engaged 
in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  In  I8l2  there  were  4,^*92  enclo- 
sures in  the  city,  of  which  1,705  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  3,283  by  Musal- 
mdns,  and  four  by  Christians.  During  the  same  year  there  were  9,364  houses, 
of  which  4,621  were  built  by  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  2,257  were  inhabited 
by  Hindus  and  2,361  by  Musalm&ns.  Of  the  4,743  mud  huts  in  the  town, 
2,824  were  occupied  by  Hiudds  and  3,916  by  Musalmans.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  the  town  is  550  acres,  giving  80  inhabitants  to  the  acre.  Taking  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  we  find  the  following 
occupations  represented  by  more  than  fifty  males : — barbers,  240 ;  beggars, 
286 ;  blacksmiths,  82 ;  bricklayers,  55  ;  butchers,  140 ;  carpenters,  82  ;  culti- 
vators, 775  ;  dyers,  51 ;  goldsmiths,  140;  grain-parohers,  55  ;  green-grocers,  54 ; 
herdsmen,  127  ;  labourers,  3,090;  landowners,  199  ;  letters  of  carriages,  U)9; 
merchants,  385;  money-lenders,  108 ;  oil-makers,  115  ;  polishers,  61 ;  potters, 
221;  purohits,  114  ;  servants,  4,166  j  shopkeepers,  2,304;  shoemakers,  334; 
singers,  131 ;  stone-masons,  60 ;  sweepers,  234 ;  washermen,  90 ;  water-carriers, 
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129 ;  and  wesTen,  995.     Out  of  the  whole  population  only  327  malofi  are 

shown  as  able  to  read  and  write.    The  Masalmans  are  a  very  iufluential  body 

here,  and  have  recently  commenced  to  build  a  new  masjid  on  the  plan  of  the 

Dehli  Jamai  Masjid. 

6ah4ranpar  is  the  head-qoarlers  of  the  district,  and  the  residence  of  the 

Collector-Magistrate  and  his  assistants.    The  mission^  the 
Fublle  InBtitations.  ^ 

stud,  and  the  botanieal  gardens  have  already  been  noticed  in 

the  account  of  the  district  In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  a  very  ^vood 
dispensary,  soliools,  a  distributing  post-offioe,  a  telegraph  oiBce,  a  first-class 
polic&^tation,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Juinna  Canal  establishment,  the  tab- 
sf  |{,  an  old  Bohilla  (Buhda)  fixrt  now  used  as  an  office,  a  district  Jail,  a  fine  new 
mosque,  and  St.  Thomas's  Church,  built  in  1 8&4,  and  eonsecrated  in  1858.  The 
railway  was  opened  here  in  1869,  and  there  is  one  hotel  and  a  travellera* 
bungalow  in  the  European  quarter  near  the  railway  station.  This  being  the 
point  of  departure  from  the  rail  for  travellers  to  Ma34ri  (Mussooree),  the  scatioa 
presents  a  busy  appearance  during  the  commencement  and  dose  of  the  hot 
aeason,  and  the  hotel  and  dak  bungalow  are  usually  crowded  with  Europeans 
passing  to  and  fro  during  those  months.  ISah&ranpur  was  the  principal  station 
in  the  Great  Trigonometrioal  Burvey  of  the  Himilayasy  whwe  ail  the  most  valu- 
able observations,  whether  o£  latitudi^  longitude  or  azimuth,  were  taken* 
Aoeording  ta  the  spirit4evelling  records  of  the  survey,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
slab  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  porch  of  the  Church  is  902*73  feet  above  the- 
level  of  tlie  sea.  The  top  of  the  first  milestone  on  the  Meerut  road,  or  thiriyw 
sixth  from  MazaiFarnagar,  is  90^55  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  fourth  milestone 
in  the  Dehra  road  is  912*07  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  civil  station  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Damaula  Nadi,  which  ia 
crossed  by  a  low  bridge.     The  railway  station  is  close- 
to  the  city  side  of  the  nadi,  whieh  flows  thiougk 
the  oentre  of  the  civil  station  past  the  north-west  suburb  of  the  city.    The- 
site  of  the  dry  itself  is  low  and  moist,  tiie  water  is  near  the  surfiuce^-^at  a  depth 
of  seven  to  ten  feet  in  March,  and  close  enough  in  the  rains  to  reach  it  frouk 
above.    All  the  surrounding  land  is,  as  a  rule,  irrigated  from  the  canal    On  the 
west  was  a  large  excavation  known  as  the  Raiw&la  Jor,  which  has  reoentiy  been 
filled  up,  and  is  now  cultivated.    The  drainage  which  used  to  fall  into  it  has  been 
taken  right  through  the  town  by  a  large  masonry  drain,  which  in  two 
places  passes  through  onttings.    Within  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  the  city 
is  the  Pandhoi  Nadi,  which  joins  the  Damaula  near  the  <»  vil  station.    This  was, 
until  the  recent  improvements  were  carried  out,  a  mere  sluggish  swamp,  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  manner  of  filth,  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  choked  with 
mud.    In  1870,  a  project  embradng  the  effectual  surface  dramage  <^  the  city, 
die  thorough  ledamation  to  purity  of  the  Pandhoi  Nadi,  and  the  straightening 
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and  depening  of  the  Damanla  to  its  junction  with  the  Hindan,  a  distance  of 
quite  eight  miles  was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G,  H. 
Eowe,  O.E.  This  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  malarious  diseases 
for  which  the  city  of  Sah&raopar  had  been  some  time  notorious.  The  gh&ts  on 
the  Fandhoi  were  repaired^  and  better  arrangements  made  for  the  removal  of 
refuse. 

About  one-half  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  these  are  being  added  to 
daily.  The  ganj  or  principal  market  place  is  an  important  busy  spot.  The 
b&z&r  way  is  narrow  but  long,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  good  shops,  the  floors 
of  which  are  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  road  level,  whilst  on  each  side  an 
open  saucer  drain  renders  the  permanent  accumulation  of  impurities  impossible. 
The  smaller  roadwajrs  however  contain  open,  deep,  narrow  brick  drains,  which 
are  too  often  neglected.  This  evil  however  is  in  process  of  removal.  The 
principal  streets  are  metalled  with  kunkur.  Only  one  muhalla  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Pandhol,  the  remainder  all  lying  to  the  west.  Cultivation  formerly 
extended  close  to  the  houses  on  the  western  side,  but  the  growing  of  high  rain 
crops  close  to  the  site  has  recently  been  put  a  stop  to,  as  has  been  done  with 
marked  advantage  in  other  large  centres  of  population.  Bheumatism,  ague, 
influenza,  fever,  and  occasionally  small-pox  as  an  epidemic,  are  common  in  SaUU 
ranpur.  Dr.  Planck  thinks  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  fever  has  been 
prevalent  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  cites  its  abandonment  as  a 
military  station  many  years  ago  in  proof  of  his  surmise.  At  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  the  canal  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ague  from  which  the 
people  now  universally  suffer.  The  water  level  has  been  raised,  and  drainage 
has  not  been  attended  to,  whilst  the  flow  of  the  natural  existing  lines  of  drainage 
has  been  impeded  by  the  same  causes.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
well-water  has  been  changed  for  the  worse.  There  are  now  few  good  wells,  and 
die  surface  impurities  held  in  solution  have  a  smaller  depth  through  which  to 
percolate  before  mingling  with  the  well-water*  In  many  places  where  the  well^ 
wat^r  used  to  be  clear  and  sparkling,  it  is  now  of  a  dull  coloqr,  with  a  brackish 
or  unpleasant  taste.  The  new  drainage  and  other  works  have  alre^y  effected 
an  improvement  in  these  matters,  but  it  will  take  some  time  and  much  close 
supervision  before  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  can  he  considered  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  state.1 

Saharanpur  possesses  a  municipality  supported  by  an  octroi  tax,  which  in 

„    .  .    „  1872-73  gave  a  revenue  of  Rs.  38,324.    The  affiurs  of 

Mpnicipality.  ^,  .  .     ,.,  . , 

the  municipality  are  managed  by  a  pomiuittee  of  fifteen 

members,  of  whom  five  are  appointed  ex-ofioioy  two  are  nominated  by  the  house*' 

proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  civil  station,  and  the  remainder  are  elected  by 

the  tax-payers.      The  following  statements  give  the  statistics  of  the  oetroi 

I  Fur  an  elaboraM  dewsriptioa  of  Ihe  drainage  ■ysseni,  see  Dr.  CatcUfle's  Report,  Appu  4.«  9.  a. 
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Collections  for  a  series  of  years,  and  at  the  sfame  time  indicate  the  natnre  and 
relative  importance  of  the  local  trade.  The  population  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality  numbered  45,019  souls  in  1872-73,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation 
fell  at  13|  annas  per  head  of  the  population :  — 


Receipts. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1878-74. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening  balance             ...               ^ 

6,878 

14,421 

10,848 

21,240 

12,642 

r  Class  I.  —Food  and  drink 

"^ 

18,878 

21,450 

28,614 

„    II.— Animals  for  slaughter 

^ 

jt 

off 

895 

688 

605 

. 

^     III.—  Fuel,  &c. ... 

a 

1 

.-g 

1,5-9 

2,887 

2,490 

"5 

„     IV— Building  materials    ... 

5    . 

•s  1 

1,507 

8,308 

8,649. 

6 

„     v.- Drugs,  spices 

•S 

8,090 

3,109 

2,856 

„     VI.— Tobacco  ... 

o 

o 

o 

839 

588 

489 

„     VII.- Textile  fabrics        ^ 

SQ 

S5 

SZS 

5,588 

5,189 

5.922 

L    M    VUI.-Metal8  ... 

) 

^ 

9,083 

1,602 

2,688 

Total  of  octroi 

25,246 

29,087 

22^285 

28,458 

88,824 

47,264 

Rente             •••               •••               •»» 

134 

... 

... 

298 

I,00S 

Ordinary  income  other  than  taxation, 

•M 

M. 

... 

3,829 

1,990 

1,813 

Bxtraordinarj                 ••« 

646 

4,150 

827 

4,850 

20,661 

27,169 

Total     ... 

26,924 

40,115 

87,483 

36,687 

82,518 

89,890 

Expenditure. 

1868-69 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1878-74.. 

I— Collections 

2,101 

2,598 

2,252 

2,280 

2,728 

2,546 

11.— Head-«'fflce              ...               •«. 

... 

••• 

297 

500 

412 

217 

III.— Public  Works— 

a.  Original  works,...                ••• 

... 

4,109 

6,114 

6,115 

82,084 

41,057 

b.  Superyision 

... 

250 

1,858 

120 

620 

171 

c.  Repairs              ..«               •.• 

8,749 

8,996 

1,428 

2,234 

1,300 

8,888 

... 

... 

...  • 

1,512 

18,406 

6  369 

IV.— Police  ... 

4,880 

8,328 

6,525 

6,500 

6,691 

6,784 

V,— Education 

... 

... 

120 

90 

899 

844 

Vl.-Charitable  grants  ... 

258 

699 

1,118 

919 

1,033 

14il3 

VII— Conseryancy         ...               .m 

2,253 

4,026 

5,589 

6,589 

5,904 

6,225 

Vin.— Road  watering    ... 

... 

... 

...   • 

16 

107 

71 

IX.— Lighting 

..• 

845 

96 

648 

375 

5M 

X.— Public  gardens,  ft c. 

M. 

... 

... 

238 

10 

Other  items 

811 

897 

1,749 

886 

622 

4,884 

Total 

19,047 

25,687 

26,641 

26,042 

69,871 

79,871 
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SMement  nhofmng  tite  tttimaUd  Importi  and  ExpcrU  in  1872-78^  mid  the  aehuA 
Imparts  and  EofporU  in  1873^74. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

iH^ 

? 

Article. 

•» 

s 

§ 

5 
s 

« 

5 

»• 
« 

^ 

2 
s 

S 

00 

< 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdfl. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

M.    a.  c. 

M.    a.  c. 

Gtftio  and  flour, 

3S0,4^I 

906,806 

43,816 

90,b77 

278,216 

412,428 

7    4  11 

9    6  14 

BefliwdBQgu  ... 

16,960 

25,798 

7,167 

14,064 

9,808 

11,744 

0  16    1* 

0  10    6 

(Mr  and  9kakr ... 

16,231 

17,691 

2,666 

2,446 

12,666 

16,245 

0  16    5 

0  18    8 

R4k 

16,600 

16,098 

71 

M« 

16,489 

16,09t 

0  18  12 

0  14    5 

Bhita 

S.586 

8,236 

885 

... 

8,150 

8,236 

0    8    2 

0    2  T4 

Gkf 

»,687 

4,172 

872 

1,952 

2,766 

2,220 

0    8    91 

0     1  16| 

Oil 

4,596 

8,888 

478 

24»3 

4,120 

166 

0    4    1| 

0    0    S 

Oil-«eed« 

8,846 

16,868 

433 

1,048 

8,410 

16,816 

0    7  164 

0  18    9 

xobaoco            «••  ; 

7,967 

6,462 

966 

789 

6,985 

6,713 

0    7     1 

0    6    1 

Metala             ^ 

6,342 

10,620 

260 

i,280 

8,092 

9,240 

0    4  11 

0    8    8 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Ha. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

Droga  and  spioes, 

1,82,51« 

88,794 

88,700 

42,080 

98.612 

46,784 

2  16    3| 

I    0    7i 

Clotky    .'        ••• 

V0,I77 

8»76,960 

69^080 

90,280 

2,98,097 

2,86,67<^ 

7  18    6 

6    6     6 

The  export  table  in  based  on  nine  months'  actual  registration,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-fourth  for  the  first  quarter  not  registered.  It  is  therefore  not 
absolutely  accurate,  as  it  will  not  correctly  record  the  annual  export  in  the  case 
of  any  article  whidi  is  principally  <m  the  move  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  Thereturns  for  1873-74  are  based  on  the  actual  registration  of  exports 
and  imports  for  the  whde  year.  In  1872-73  the  export  of  grain  amounted  to 
about  (me-eighth  the  imports ;  7,821  maunds  of  rice,  4,252  of  wheat,  and  1,269  of 
barl^  were  exported  to  the  Panj&b,  and  6,839  maunds  of  rice,  3,850  of  wheaty 
and  1,034  of  barley  went  to  districts  in  these  provinces.  The  rioe  was  chiefly 
taken  by  Muzaffamagar,  Meerut  and  fi&thras,  and  the  wheat  by  Cawnpore 
and  Pehra.  Of  refined  sugar  3,941  maunds  were  consigned  to  the  Panj&b,  and 
598  to  these  provinces ;  of  ^r,  half  the  exports  went  to  the  Panj4b;  sUra  was 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  district.  The  doth  exported 
was  taken  for  the  most  part  by  the  north-western  districts.  The  consumption 
per  head  in  regard  to  saccharine  substances,  oil,  tobacco,  spices  and  metala 
seems  too  high  when  compared  with  the  average  for  these  provinces,  which 
shows  15  sers,  4^  sers,  3  sers,  Be.  1-2-4  and  Bs.  2-8-4  respectivdy.    The  rate 
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of  taxation  tot  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  1872-73  for  the  principal 
artides  paying  duty  was  as  follows: — 

PermatMd^            Pturmaund.  Per  mautuU                      Each, 

As.                                 A*.  Aa.                                As. 
Coontiy  tobacco...    S    Sheep  and  goats      0| 

Cleaned  rice               •••  1    Other  aiifan    ^H  Chewing  tobacoo...    S|  Cattle            ...      i 

Other  ftorta  of  rice      ••.  0|  Bdh                  ...  of  Per  cent 

8aperiov  grains           ...  Oi  thtra               .••  0|  Copper               ...    0|                            As. 

Inferior  grains             •-  o}  GM                  ...  e>\  Manufactured  Iron    If  Cloth             ...    24 

Fine  wheaten  flour     •••  1     Fish                  ••.  I  Vessels  of  brass  ...   10    Essences        ...    40 

Coarse    ditto              #•.  of  Potatoes           ••.   I  Ditto    of  copper,  isf  Drugs  and  spices  SS 

Other  floors    .            •••  04  Oil-seeda           ...  I  Charcoal             ...    0|  Timber         ...    32 

Beflned  sugar             •••4    Oil                   ...4  Country  string  ...    1|  bricks, stone...    M 

Sah&ranpnr  is  passed  on  the  route  from  Meernt  to  Amb&la  (Umballa),  and 
is  distant  9f  miles  from  Ndgal,  and  10^  miles  from 
Sars&wa.  The  road  from  ihe  border  of  the  district 
is  nnmetalled  as  far  as  the  Hindan  (5  miles)  ;  thence  on  it  is  metalled.  The 
railway  is  crossed  by  a  level- crossing  just  beyond  Sahiranpur.  The  encamping 
ground  is  near  the  city.  Hence  to  Sars&wa  the  road  passes  the  Kamfil  road 
and  railway  at  two  miles,  and  crosses  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  by  a  bridge  at 
Si  miles.  From  Sah&ranpur  to  Dehli  the  first  stage  is  Rampur  (14  miles) ;  the 
road  is  sandy  and  heavy  in  places,  and  crosses  numerous  canal  channels  and  the 
Krishni  river  on  the  way.  Prom  Sah&ranpur  to  IMrki  (23|  miles)  the  first  stage 
is  Umarpur  (11 J  miles);  the  road  crosses  the  Ndgadeo  by  a  bridge  at  3  miles,  the 
Hindan  by  a  bridge  at  6^  miles,  and  the  West  K&Ii  Nadi  close  to  Sikandarpnr. 
Both  these  latter  rivers  are  always  fordable,  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  road 
is  rather  a  good  one. 

SahXrakpur,   a  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded  on  the 

north  by  parganah  Paizabad  Bahat ;  on  the  south  by  Bimpnr;  on  the  east  by 

Baratira;  and  on  the  west  by  Sarsdwa  and  Snlt&npur. 

According  to  the  census  of  1^72  it  comprised  a  total 

area  of  1 29  square  miles,  of  which  97  square  miles  were  under  cultivation. 

The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  113 

square  miles,  of  which  92  square  miles  were  cultivated,  six  square  miles  were 

culturable,  and  fifteen  square  miles  were  barren.     The  Jumna  Canal  passes 

through  the  western  portion  of  the  parganah,  and  irrigates  a  very  large  proportion 

I  four-fifths)  of  the  irrigated  area,  which  amounts  to  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  GUI'- 

tivation.    There  is  also  some  irrigation  from  wells  and  tanks.    To  the  east  of  the 

canal  runs  the  Erishni   river,  and  east  of  this  the 

Pandhoi  and  Dumaula,    which  unite  at   the  city  of 

Bah&ranpur.    Cn  the  extreme  east  the  Hiqdan  intersects  the  parganah.    The 

course  of  all  these  streams  is  from  north  to  south.    The  soil  is  generally  good^ 

showing  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  first  olass,  and  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the 

worst  olass  in  the  whole  cultivated  area.     The  soil  of  the  parganah  may 

be  divided  into  three  belts  or  aones.    In  the  northern  zone  it  is  light,  and 
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of  the  olass  called  rauslij  similar  to  that  fotind  in  the  parganahs  to  the  north. 

In  the  southern  belt  it  is  generally  a  hard  clayey  rau$l%j  resembling  that  found 

in  the  parganahs  to  the  south;  whilst  the  central  zone  combines  the  charaoter- 

istics  of  both  descriptions,  and  according  to  its  elevation  presents  day  or  sand 

in  larger  porportiun.     The  produce  of  each  season  is  about  equal. 

The  thirty  years'  settlement  of  this  parganah  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton^ 

and  in  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
LaDa  reyetittQ. 

existing   settlement,  amounted  to  Rs.    95,070.      IHn 

YansAgnew's  new  assessment  rose  to  Bs.  95,561,  and  Mr.  H.  Bobertson^s 

revision  gave  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  1,28,332,  based  on  a  total  area  amounting 

to  76,945  acres,  of  which  65,886  were  charged  with  Government  revenue,  and 

of  these  58,691  acres  were  cultivated.     The  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted 

to  Bs.  1,18,033  (or  witli  cesses,  Bs.  1,30,506),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1  6-10 

per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  1-10*1  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed 

to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-14*5  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area* 

The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  censes  during  the 

same  year  has  been  estimated  at  t^s.  1,74,QU. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859>60,  five  whole  villages  and  105  por^ 

tions  of  village^i,  having  an  area  of  16,288  acres,  and 

paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  14,433,  and  valued  atBs.  74,543^ 

were  transferred  by  private  arrangemeut  in  this  parganah.     The  transfers  by 

dectee  of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  108  portion  of  villages,  having 

an  aggregate  area  of  16,831  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  12,569.     The 

value  recorded  was  Bs.  70,537.     Oat  of  the  33  whole  and  141  portions  of 

villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  942  acres,  assessed  at  Bs.  1,155, 

and  valued  at  Bs.  8,461,  of  the  former,  and  13,227  aci^,  assessed  at  Bs.  11,014, 

and  valued  at  Rs.  1,02,600,  of  the  latter,  were  mortgaged.     These  statistics  give 

a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  20  per  cent.,  of  transfers 

by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  21  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 

amounting  to  7  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was 

Bs.  4-9-1,  Bs.  4-6-1,  and  Bs.  7-15-0$  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 

to  Be.  0-i4-2,  Be.  0-11-11,  and  Be.  0-13-0  per  acre  respectively.    The  result 

from  the  entire  parganah  on  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average 

value  of  Bs.  5-7-0  per  acre  where  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 

Be.  0*13-3  per  acre.     Pathins,  Brahmans  and  Qiijars  lost  one  entire  village 

each,  and  Hindii  Bajputs  lost  two  entire  villages  and  63  shares,  but  still  retain 

nine  villages. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Sah&ranpur  contained  140 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  39  had  less  than  200  inhabitants,  47  had  between 

200  and  500,  41  had  between  500  and  1,000,  nine  had 

Popniation.  ,    between  1,000  and  2,000,  two  had  between  2,000  and 
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3,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.    The  only  town  containing  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  is  the  city  of  Sah&ranpar  itself.     At  the  time  of  settle- 
ment there  were  179  estates,  of  which  nine  were  held  free  of  revenue.     The  total 
population  numbered  109,767  souls  (50,825  females)  in  1872,  giving  851  to  the 
square  mile.     Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  60,220  Hindus,  of 
whom  27,084  were  females  ;  49,627  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  23,732  were 
females ;  and  there  were  20  Christians. .    Distributing  the  Hindu  population 
amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  3,614  Brahmans,  of  whom 
1,600  were  females  ;  2,095  Rajputs,  including  789  females  ;   5,715  Baniyas 
(2,639  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  '^  the 
other  castes*'  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  48,796  souls,  of 
whom  22,056  are  females.     The  principal  Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in  this 
parganah  are  the  Gaur,  numbering  3,199  souls,  and  the  Saras wat  and  Ach&raj, 
numbering  75  and  92  members   respectively.     They  own  two  entire  estates. 
Amongst  the  Rajputs  are  the  Pundir  (386),  Khagf  (176),  Polast,  Bais  and 
Ban&phar  clans.    They  own  three  entire  estates.    Agarw&l  Baniyas  number 
4,355  souls,  and  Saraugis,  388 ;  other  Baniya  divisions  represented  here  are 
the  Bishnoi,  Garg,  Goyel,  and  Pasa.     They  possess  nine  entire  estates.    The 
other  castes  show  Julihas  (1,155),  Jogfs  (543),  Kumh&rs  (1,586),   Hajj&ms 
(617),  Kah4rs  (4,339),  ChamArs  (17,355,,  KhAkrobs- (2,705),  Giijars  (3,829), 
Barhais  (1,379),  Loh4rs  (560),  Garariyas  (444>,  Milis  (4,223)  ;  Sainis  (2,933), 
J&ts  (462);  Chhipis  (358),  Son&rs  (660),  Tagas  ^711),  Eayaths  (492),  Ehatiks 
(536),  Khattris  (465),  and  Ahirs  (440).     Kal41s  possess  two  entire  estates, 
Sainis  have  one,  Khctttris  three,  Kayaths  one,  Gtijars  nine,  J&ts  one,   and 
Tagas  hold  five.     Musalm&ns  possess  24  entire  estates  in  the  parganah.    The 
cultivators  are  chiefly  G&r&s,  Gujars  and  Sainis.     The  Musalm&ns  comprise 
Shaikhs (5,614),  converted  Pundirs  (1,144),  Kbagis  (298),  other  Rajputs  (671), 
and  Path&ns  (2,675) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age)  886  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government 
servants,  priests,  doctor^,  and  the  like;  6,980  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o. ;  3,666  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  9,346  in  agricultural  operations ;  6,920  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances^ 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  8,360  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  894  as  of  no  specified  oocupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,890  as  landholders.  24,684  as  cultivators, 
and  83,193  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.    The  edur 
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oatioDal  statiBticSy  which  are  confessedly  imperfeok,  show  1,886  males  aa  able  to 

read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  popolation  nnmbering  58,942  souls. 

This  parganah  received  by  transfer,  in  1842,  portions  of  taluka  Patehar  and 

parganahs  Jah&ngirabad  and  Malhaipur,  giving  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  16,537| 
and  lost  lands  yielding  a  revenue  of  fis.  50,939.  The 
more  important  changes  that  took  place  iu  1855  may 

be  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


History. 


Trantferred  to 

BecntHifiom 

► 

8 

s 

4. 

i 

i 

Names  of  par- 

'S 

8 

fc 

i 

Names  of  par- 

^ 

> 

i 

ganahi. 

P 

I 

< 

s 

ganahs. 

II 

1 

s 

1 

I 

Haranra 

S8 

11,78S 

15,140 

9,481 

Masaflarabad  ... 

1,767 

9,088 

•60 

Mozaffarabad 

6 

5,716 

4,669 

9,810 

Bahat 

1,789 

6,468 

M" 

8ar»&wa 

14 

4,919 

4,001 

8,01  a 

Salt&npar        ••. 

146 

900 

M 

Solt&npiir 

S 

916 

1,930 

1,193 

IVtIsabad          ^ 

678 

90i 

IJU 

Bioipar 

3 

1,711 

2,619 

1,05. 
I6,f77 

himpnr           ••• 
Nakdr 

8,498 

1,737 

3,198|    1,787 
9  nsuk  1   1  ••* 

2,UOO 

A,WW 

Tbtal      .,. 

48 

24,999 

87ft450 

This  left  180  villages  in  the  parganah,  with  a  land  revenue  amotinting  to 
Bs.  93,226,  an  area  of  81,279  acres,  and  a  population  numbermg  95^201 
souls. 

SAHiBAHFUB,  a  tahsil  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  comprises  the  par- 
ganahs of  Sah&ranpur,  Faizabad,  Mtizaffarabad,  and  Haraura.  The  total 
area,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  contains  918  square  miles,  of  which 
328  square  miles  are  cultivated.  The  area  assessed  to  Gk>vemment  revenue 
is  given  at  441  square  miles,  of  which  323  square  miles  are  cultivated,  5&  square 
miles  are  oalturable,  and  59  square  miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during 
the  same  year  stood  at  Bs.  3,31,518  for  with  cesses^  Rs.  3,65,656),  falling  at 
Be.  0-18-5  per  acre  on  the  total  area,  Be.  1-2-10  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed 
to  Qovemment  revenue,  and  Bs.  1-9-3  on  the  cultivated  acre.  The  popolatioii 
numbered  253,371  seals  (116,360  females),  giving  410  to  the  square  afle,  dis- 
tributed amongst  523  villages.  The  same  statistics  show  11  persons  insane^ 
2  idiots,  32  deaf  and  dumb,  267  blind,  and  30  lepers  in  tiie  tahsfl.  This 
tahsfl  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  running  up  oo  the  north  to  the  8iw41ik 
hills.  Formerly  there  was  an  extensive  forest  on  tins  side,  but  this  has  long 
been  divided  into  grants  and  let  out  on  clearing  leases,  most  of  which  have 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sah^npur  mone74euder8.  The  other 
jnatters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  this  tahsil  wiU  be  found  in  the  district 
notice,  or  sepon^tely  under  each  parganah. 
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Sakrauba,  an  old  tappa  of  the  Sali&ranpar  district,  which  was  separated 
from  parganah  Jaurdsi  and  formed  into  a  separate  tappa  by  Rao  Kutb-ad-din 
in  the  time  of  Zabita  Khan.  Sakrauda,  with  the  adjacent  hill  tracts,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Rao  Kutb-ud-din  until  the  settlement 
in  1838,  when  Mr.  Thornton  separated  the  w^aste  from  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
broke  up  the  tappa,  distributing  the  villages  between  parganahs  Jaurdsi  and 
Muzaffarabad.  The  Raos  of  Sakrauda  are  Rajputs  converted  to  Isl&m,  and 
some  account  of  them  is  given  under  the  heads  of  Svaste  lands'  and  ^old 
families^  in  the  district  notice.  A  full  account  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
the  settlement  under  Regulation  YIL  of  1822  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's 
report  in  I.  Set.  Rep.,  90.  These  being  of  purely  administrative  interest,  and 
already  in  an  available  form,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

SARSiLWA  or  Sirs&wa,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Sahdranpur  district,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Ambala  to  Saharanpur, 
10^  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  and  14|  miles  from  Jag&dri.  The  population  in 
1865  was  8,706,  and  in  1872  numbered  3,433  souls.  Sais&wa  has  a  second- 
elass  police-station,  a  post-oiBce,  and  a  village  school.  Supplies  are  plentiful 
and  water  is  abundant.  Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force, 
and  in  1873  defrayed,  from  a  house-tax,  the  cost  (Rs.  504)  of  a  village  police 
numbering  nine  men.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted 
to  Rs.  1,250,  giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-4-1  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
Re.  1-6-4  per  house.  The  site  lies  on  the  high  land  above  the  basin  of  the 
Jumna,'  and  the  houses,  though  for  the  most  part  built  of  mud,  are  kept  in 
better  repair  than  is  usual  in  this  district.  A  small  trade  to  and  from  the 
Panj4b  passes  through  the  town.  Sars4wa  has  been  identified  with  Shdrwa,  the 
city  of  Raja  Chand  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  noticed  in  the  local  history  of 
the  district  (p.  245).  Sars&wa  forms  a  stage  on  the  route  vid  Sahdranpur  to 
Amb&la  (dmballa).  From  Sah&ranpur  the  road  is  metalled,  and  crosses  the 
Kamdl  road  and  railway  at  two  miles,  and  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  at 
3^  miles  by  a  bridge.  Hence  to  JagAdri  the  road  is  very  heavy,  and  descends 
into  the  Jumna  khddir,  crossing  that  river  by  boats  in  the  rains  and  by  a 
bridge-of-boats  in  the  dry  season  at  5^  miles.  The  stone  bench-mark  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  imbedded  in  front  of  the  sar4i  doorway,  is  896 "45  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea; 

SarsXwa,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Nakur  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Sultanpur,  on  the 
south  by  parganah  Nakiir,  on  the  east  by  parganah 
Saharanpur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jumna  river.  According  to  the  census 
of  1872,  parganah  Sars&wa  had  a  total  area  of  95  square  miles,  of  which  70 
square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to* Government  reve- 
nue daring  the  same  year  was  92  square  miles,  of  which  69  square  miles  were 
eultivated,  14  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  nine  square  miles  were  bar- 
ten.    The  character  and  appearance  of  this  parganah  is  in  manj^  respects 
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similar  to  those  to  the  north  and  south,  and,  like  Solt&npur,  it  was  divided  into 

,  ,.  . ,  four  groups  for  settlement  purposes.     In  the  first  or 

Natural  diTifilooB.  ,  .  i  i 

canal-imgated  group  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  . 

are  for  the  most  part  QujarSj  but  they  are  decidedly  less  industrious  and  less 
prospe];ous  than  their  clansmen  in  the  similarly  situated  group  in  Sult&npur. 
In  the  second  group  of  upland  villages  the  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  light,  but  capable, 
with  manure  and  water,  of  producing  excellent  rice.  Patches  of  stiff  ddkar  soil 
afford  good  crops  without  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  easy,  and  earthen  wells  last 
from  three  to  four  years,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  of  from  nine 
to  fifteen  feet.  Gujars,  J4ts  and  Mah&jans  own  between  them  about  two-thirds 
of  this  tract.  The.third  group  comprises  the  mixed  upland  and  lowland  villages, 
but  possesses  little  khddir^  and  this,  too,  is  devoid  of  wells.  In  the  hangar  portion 
the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  from  the  surface  varying  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet. 
Here  irrigation  is  deficient,  earthen  wells  seldom  last  more  than  two  years,  and 
the  subsoil  is  hot  retentive  of  moisture.  The  bulk  of  the  villages  in  the  north 
of  the  fourth  or  khddir  group  belong  to  Rajpdts,  and  in  the  south  to  Mah4jans 
of  Nakur.  This  group  resembles  the  corresponding  one  in  Sult&npur,  except 
that  there  is  much  poor  land  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Jumna.  Irriga^ 
tion  is  very  scanty,  and  the  subsoil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.  Water  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen 
wells  seldom  last  more  than  one  year.  The  only  want  is  a  denser  population 
and  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital  to  bring  this  group  up  to  the  standard 
found  in  Sult&npur.  There  the  population  shows  516  souls  to  the  square  mile, 
here  there  are  only  403.  Wheat  and  rice  are  the  principal  crops  throughout 
the  whole  parganah,  though  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated  to  some 
ej^tent. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  of 
Rs.  60,883,increa8edto  Rs.  62,887  by  Mr.  VansAgnew. 
Mr.  Wynne  proposed  an  assesment  of  Rs.  69,804  on 
59,683  acres,  of  which  53,947  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  of  these 
43,257  acres  were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  63,462  (or  vnth  cesses,  Rs.  69,935),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  1-0-8  per  Bri- 
tish acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  1-1-3  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to 
Oovemment  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The 
sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same 
year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  88,930. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1359-60  eight  whole  villages  and  56  por- 
tions of  villages,  having  an  area  of  5,840  acres,  and 
paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  7,486,  and  valued  at  Rs.  37,288, 
were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  comprised  63  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  4,163  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,800.  The  value  recorded  was 
Rs.  24,248.    Out  of  the  32  whole  and  85  portions  ot  villages  remaining  wiHi 
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the  original  proprietors,  278  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  265,  valued  at 

Bs.  1,600,  of  the  former,  and  1,542  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1|526, 

valued  at  Bs.  15,753,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.    These  statistics 

give  a  percentage. of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  nine  per  cent.,  of 

transfers  bj  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj 

mortgage  amounting  to  18  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 

these  cases  was  Bs.  6-6-0,   Bs.  5-13-2,  and  Bs.  9-9-5,  and  the  land  revenue 

assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-5-0,  Be.  1-6-3,  and  Be.  1-3-3  per  acre  respectively. 

The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an 

average  value  of  Bs.  4-7-6  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted 

to  Be.  0-14-0  per  acre.    Tagas  lost  eight  villages,  nearly  all  their  possessions 

in  this  parganah. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Sars&wa  contained  93  inhabited 

_     ,  villa£:es,  of  which  32  had  less  than  200  inhabitants. 

Population.  °    '  ' 

37  had  between  200  and  500,    17  had  between  500 

and  1,000,  six  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and 
5,000.  The  settlement  records  show  129  estates,  of  which  five  are  held  revenue- 
free  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  38,306  souls  (17,157 
femailes),  giving  403  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  were  28,705  Hindus,  of  whom  12,644  were  females  ;  and  9,601  Musal- 
m&ns,  amongst  whom  4,513  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,196  Brahmans,  of 
whom  1,018  were  females  ;  1,779  Bajpiits,  including  692  females ;  1,694 
Baniyas  (803  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in 
*^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  23,036  souls, 
of  whom  10,131  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-division  found  in 
this  parganah  is  Ganr  (1,978).  The  Bajptits  belong  to  the  Khagi  (1,583) 
and  Pundir  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  are  chiefly  Agarwals  (919).  The  other 
castes  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  same  classes  mentioned  under  the  notice 
of  the  Sult&npur  parganah.  Jul&has  number  1,046  souls ;  Eah&rs,  1,715  ; 
Cham&rs,  6,214 ;  Kh&krobs,  1,312  ;  Gdjars,  4,936 ;  and  M41is,  1,692.  Musal- 
m&ns  show  7,278  Shaikhs,  454  converted  Pundirs,  1,026  converted  Bajputs, 
and  787  Path&ns.  The  landholders  are  principally  Gujars,  Mah4jans,  Sayyids, 
J&ts,  Q&r&s,  and  Bajp&ts,  both  Hindu  and  Musalm&n. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
OocapatioxuL 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifleen  years  of 

age),  463  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  1,270  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  667  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  6,110  in  agricultural  operations ;  1,749  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  >^ubstanoes^ 
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vegetable,  minera!,  and  animal.  There  were  2,428  persons  returned  as  labour* 
ers,  and  312  as  of  no  speoified  ocoupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres^ 
pective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  273  as  landholders,  16,525  as 
cultivators,  and  21,508  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  6  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  21,149 
souls. 

Sarsdwa  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  reve- 
nue of  Bs.  56,440,  and  in  the  following  year  received  lands  assessed  at 
Bs.  1,152,  and  lost  others  assessed  at  Rs.  8,072.  In  1855  further  changes  took 
place,  ^hich  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


Trannferred  to 

f  BeDHved/ram 

Names  of  parganahs. 

• 

5 

ii 

i 

< 

3 

.   412 
11,663 
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II 
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14 

1 
1 

22,924 

4,919 
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631 

21,269 

6,001 

60 

760 

10,466 
3,013 

Total 

46 

21,068 

19,300 

12,066 

IM 

This  left  in  the  parganah  in  1855  an  area  of  60,536  acres,  assessed  at 
Bs.  59,570,  and  distributed  amongst  127  villages. 

Shaiehpuba,  a  village  in  parganah  Sah4ranpur  of  the  Sahdranpur  district, 
lies  four  miles  south-east  of  Saharanpur  town  on  the  road  to  Deoband.  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  2,767  souls. 

Shiupubi,  a  station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  parganah  Burki 
of  the  Saharanpur  district,  lies  in  latitude  29*^-19/  and  longitude  78**-l'-59,'' 
at  an  elevation  of  870*7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  markstone 
is  on  an  elevated  earthen  mound  on  the  high  bank  which  bounds  the  bed  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  western  side,  apparently  the  site  of  a  ruined  fort.  Tiv3  village  of 
Shiupuri  lies  to  the  west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station  of  Gangaddspur  close 
by,  and  Mirapur  south-east,  three  miles.  This  height  was  deduced  trigonome- 
trically. 

SiEANDAEPUB,  a  village  in  parganah  Bhagw&npur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  dis- 
trict, on  the  road  from  Saharanpur  to  Burki,  is  distant  14  miles  from  the  for- 
mer, land  9|  miles  from  the  latter  town.  The  population  in  1^72.  numbered 
1,160  souls.  Supplies  and  water  are  procurable,  and  the  encamping-ground  is 
good.  Boad  from  Bdrki  metalled  for  seven  miles,  remainder  good  :  it  crosses 
the  canal  close  to  Burki  by  a  bridge,  passes  Bampur  at  1^  miles,  and  Bhag- 
wdnpur  at  6^  miles.  From  Sikandarpur  to  Sahdranpur  the  road  is  rather  good, 
and  crosses  the  Kali  close  to  the  village,  the  Hindan  at  7|  miles^  and  the  Nagadeo 
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at  11  miles.  The  two  latter  are  bridged,  and  are  also  fordable  except  afler 
heavy  rain ;  the  K&li  is  unbridled.  The  district  officers  say  that  the  better 
enoamping-gronnd  is  at  Umarpur  Begampnr,  a  small  village  of  324  inhabitants, 
12  miles  from  Sah6ranpnr  and  llf  miles  from  Biirki. 

SuLTiiNPUR,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah&- 
ranpur  district,  is  distant  about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Sahdranpur.  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  3,022  souls.  Sultanpur  and  Chilkdna  have 
between  them  one  village  school,  and  are  also  united  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Chaukiddri  Act  (XX.  of  1856).  From  this  source  a  village  police,  numbering  16 
men  of  all  grades,  was  entertained  in  both  villages  in  1872,  the  cost  of  whom, 
amounting  to  Rs  882,  was  defrayed  from  a  house-tax.  Sult&npur  is  noted  for 
the  number  and  wealth  of  its  Jain  or  iSaraugi  residents,  who  carry  on  a  consi* 
derable  trade  in  sugar  and  salt  with  the  Panj&b.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sultan  Bahlol  Lodi  in  1450-1488  A.  D. 

SuLTi:NFUR,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Nakur  in  the  Sahdranpur  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Faizabad,  on  the 
west  by  the  Jumna  which  separates  it  from  the  Ambdla 
district  of  the  Panjab,  on  the  south  by  parganah  Sarsdwa,  and  on  the  east  by 
parganah  Saharanpur.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Sultdnpur 
had  a  total  area  of  88  square  miles,  of  which  67  square  miles  were  under  culti- 
vation. The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was 
87  square  miles,  of  which  67  square  miles  were  cultivated,  9  square  miles  were 
Gulturable,  and  11  square  miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  tracts,—  the  one  lying  in  the  kkddir  of  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  on  the  hangar  or  upland.  For  settlement  purposes  the  villages  were 
distributed  into  four  groups.  The  first  comprised  the  villages  watered  by  the 
Jumna  Canal.  Mahesri  and  Badgaon,  the  two  most 
northern  of  these,  are  intersected  by  the  bank  separating 
the  upland  from  the  basin  of  the  Maskhara  river,  and  grow  some  of  the  best 
rice  in  the  district.  Hence,  too,  a  ridge  of  red  sand  runs  southward,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  a  fine  strip  of  ddkar  soil.  To  the  west  and  on  the  hangar  bank  the 
soil  is  poor  and  light.  To  the  south  the  land  abruptly  sinks  to  the  Sikri 
swamp,  a  great  rice-growing  tract.  Water  along  the  ridge  is  found  at  17  to  18 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  elsewhere  at  from  6  to  10  feet.  Earthen  temporary 
-wells  can  easily  be  dug,-  but  have  been  seldom  used  since  the  introduction  of 
canal  irrigation.  The  sugar-cane  and  rice  grown  here  are  some  of  the  best  of 
their  kind ;  the  cotton  and  wheat^  though  a  little  inferior  to  that  found  else-* 
where,  are  still  excellent. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  villages  having  portions  of  both  hangar 
and  khddir  lands.  In  them  the  hhddir  produces  the  best  rice  in  the  district. 
Much  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Budhi  Ndld  is  kept  as  a  reed  and  grass  preserve, 
which  at  certain  seasons  ate  cut  down  and  sold  in  Saharanpur.  The  soil  of 
the  hangar  portion  is  very  light  and  poor.    The  subsoil,  too,  unlike^  the  nplai^ 
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groap,  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and  earthen  wells  can  only  be  dug  with 
difficulty.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  are  either  money- 
lenders or  non-resident  Sayyids,  will  account  for  the  backwardness  of  these 
villages  when  compared  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  third  group, 
or  those  villages  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Sikri  swamp,  formerly  belonged  to 
Sayyid  Z&min  Ali  of  Chilkana,  but  they  have  long  gone  out  of  the  possession 
of  his  family.  The  irrigation  here  is  wholly  from  wells,  whioh  are  easily  dug 
and  last  two  or  three  seasons.  The  fourth  group  comprises  the  khddir  villages, 
where  the  Gujars  predominate  both  ascuUivators  and  proprietors,  and  are  fairly 
prosperous  and  industrious.  Except  in  the  high,  sandy  tract  near  Gordhan- 
pur,  irrigation  even  fronS  wells  is  hardly  necessary  or  resorted  to  in  this  group. 
The  subsoil  consists  of  a  friable  blue  soil^  which  would  in  aay  case  prevent  the 
construction  of  other  than  brick-built  wells  here. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  of 

Rs.  51,205,  which  was  increased  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  to 
Land  reyenne.  . 

Bs.  57,021,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Wynne,  who  proposed 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  67,052,  on  a  total  area  amounting  to  56,717  acres,  of  which 

49,632  acres  were  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  of  these  40,329  acres 

were  cultivated.    The  actual  land  revenue  for   1872   amounted  to  Rs.  61,097 

(or  with  cesses,  Rs.  67,205),  falling  M  a  rate  of  Re.  1-1-4  per  British  acre  on 

the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-15-9  per  acre  on  the 

cultivated  area.    The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  %s  rent  and 

cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  88,608. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and   1859-60   two  whole  villages  and  56 

portions  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  4,564  acres, 

and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  4,606,  and  valued  at 

Bs.  37,620,  were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.    The 

transfers  by  decree  of  Court  comprised  three  entire  villages  and  76  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  10,592  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 

Bs.  9,527.    The  value  recorded  was  Bs.  42,131.    Out  of  the  30  whole  and  '86 

portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  266  acres,  bearing 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  309,  valued  at  Bs.  2,515,  of  the  former,  and  5,813  acres, 

bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  5,538,  valued  at  Bs.  45,743,  of  the  latter,  were  under 

mortgage.    These  statistics  give  a  percentage   of  private  transfers  to  the  total 

area  of  eight  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  18  per  cent., 

and  of  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  11  per  cent.    The  average  value 

per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Bs.  8-3-11,  Bs.  3-15-7,  and  Bs.  7-14-9,  and 

the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-0-1,  Be.  0-14-6,  and  Be.  0-15-5 

per  acre  respectively.     The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  37  per  cent,  of 

the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  6-0-5  per  acre  when  the  average 

land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  0-15-0  per  acre.    Path&ns  and  G&r&s  were  the 

principal  losers.     Gujars  hold  twelve  entire  villages ;  Tagas,  one ;  Path&ns,  one ; 

and  Hindu  Rajputs,  two.  ^  ^ 
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AccordiDg  to  the  censas  of  1872^  parganah   Sult&Dpar  contained  102 
inhabited  villafi^es,   of  which  39   had  less   than  200 

PoDUUtiOD. 

^  inhabitants,   37  had  between  200   and  500,    18  had 

between  500  and   1,000,  six  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  one  had  between 

2,000  and  3,0p0,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.   There  were  121  estates 

at  the  time  of  settlement,  all  of  which  paid  land  revenue  to  Government.     The 

total  population  in  1872  numbered  45,378  souls  (20,918  females),  giving  516 

to  the  square  mile.      Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  24,244 

Hindus,  of  whom  11,498  were  females;  and  20,134  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom 

9,420  were  females.     Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four 

great  classes,  the  census  shows  1,527  Brahmans,  of  whom  706  were  females ; 

51  Rajputs,  including  13  females  ;   2,045    Baniyas  (980  females)  ;  whilst  the 

great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in    '^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census 

returns,  which  show  a  total  of  21,621  souls,  of  whom  9,799  are  females.    The 

only  Brahman  sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaur,  and  the  Baniyas 

belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,667)  and  Jaini  divisions.     Amongst  the  other  castes  the 

following  sub-divisions  are  found  : — Juliha  (561),  Jogi,Kumh4r(799),  Hajjfim, 

Kab&r  0^,324),  Cham&r  (7,381),  Khdkrob  (1,039),  Giijar  (2,337),  Barhai  (803), 

Lohdr,  Bairdgi,  Garariya,  Darzi,  KoH,  M&li  (1,872),  Dhobi,  Bhat,  Jdt  (549), 

Chhiyi,  Sondr,  Bharbhunja,  Eulw4r,  Gosfiin,  Taga,  Eamboh,  Eayath,  Bohra, 

AhSr,  Khatfk,  Lodha,  and   Banj&ra.     The  Musalmdns  show   Shaikhs  (495), 

Pundirs,   Chauhdns,   and  Pathdns  (794) ;   the  remainder  are  entered  without 

distinction.     The  principal  landholders  are  Mahajans,  Gdjars,  Gar&s,  Path&ns, 

Tagas,  and  Sayyids. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
Oecnpations.  ,^,,  i.       ,  ,  i/»/. 

male  ddult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age),  527  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser« 
rants,  priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  1,294  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  840  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  6,258  in  agricultural  operations;  2,394  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  sub- 
stances, vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  There  were  3,521  persons  returned 
as  labourers,  and  358  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  popu- 
lation, irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,232  as  landholders, 
16,685  as  cultivators,  and  27,461  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with 
agriculture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
489  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
24,460  souls. 

Sult^pur,  or  Sult&npur  Bahat  of  Shahjahdn's  reign,  represents  the  Bahat 
KanjAwar  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  Bahat  and  Sultfinpur 
were  made  separate  parganahs  in  the  time>  of  Naiib 
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are  Jewar,  Ehurja,  Pahdsu,  and  Dib&i ;  and  the  Salusw&n  parganah  of  Bndaon, 
also  on  the  north,  is  separated  from  this  district  by  the  Ganges.    The  Eta  par- 
ganahs  on  the  east  are  Faizpur  Badariya,  PachUna,  Bib&m,  and  M&rahra.    Hie 
Jnmna  separates  the  Tappal  parganah  of  this  district  from  the  Palwal  parganah 
of  Gnrgaon  on  the  west ;  and  the  Noh  Jhil  and  M&t  parganahs  of  Mnttra  also  lie 
on  the  western  bonndary.    Parganahs  Mah&ban  and  Sadabad  of  Muttra  and 
Jalesar  of  Agra  form  the  southern  boundary.     The  district  lies  between  north 
latitude  27*^-29'  to  28^-10'-30'',  and  eastlongitude  77«^2'.30*  to  78M2'^(r, 
with  an  area  of  1,957'41  square  miles,  or  1,252,747  statute  acres,  of  which  897-,172 
acres  are  cultivated,  121,168  acres  are  culturable,  20,165  acres  are  held  free 
of  land  revenue,  and  214,242  acres  are  barren.    The  population  in  1865  num- 
bered 926,538  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,073,108  inhabitants,  giving  546 
to  the  square  mile.    The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  45  miles,  with 
an  average  length  of  40  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
70  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.    The  shape  of  the  district  is 
somewhat  that  of  an  irregular  hexagon,  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  opposite 
eacli  other,  forming  the  two  shortest  sides. 

The  following  table  gives  the  existing  administrative  sub-divisions  of  the 
district,  with  statistics  of  their  area,  revenue^  and  popu* 
lation^ : — 


Administratire  di?  UioiM. 


IMCLVDEB 

iMmtTftliflfl. 

Parganab. 

Entered  In  the 
Aln.l-Akbarl 
in 

Nnmber 

of 
ertates 
In  1874. 

Landre- 
▼enne 
in  1874. 

Area  in 

acres 

In  1874. 

Popnla* 
tionin 
1872. 

InthePcdloe 

Jorladlodonor 

atatioQ. 

2.-Eon 

1.  Eoil 

2.  Mortlial    ... 
8.   Baraali    ... 

4.   Atranll     ... 
0.   Gaogiri     ... 

6.  saoHndis   ... 

7.  Akrabad  ... 

Eoll 
tt              ••• 
t»              ••• 

Atranli 
Qangtrt       ... 

Sikandra     ... 
Akbarabad  ... 

821 
66 
29 

Ka. 

58,379 
20,580 

86.000 
16,628 

9,652 

Eoll. 

412 

8,60.566 

227,897 

23C^e09 

II.«-AtraiiU        ...  1 

208 
160 

1,47.276 
1,44,909 

118!S49 

80,647 
76,727 

AtraoIL 
QvigttL 

868 

8,92,184 

226,871 

157,874 

ni.-akMidraBao,{ 

tos 

118 

2/56,340 
1,30,980 

141,586 
74^6 

128,864 
64,'W 

fllkandraBM. 

Akrabad. 

818 

8,87,820 

215,812 

198,611 

1  The  principal  authorities  for  this  notice  are,  for  the  period  preceding  the  mutiny,  the  Aligarh 
8tatiBtic8  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  C.S. :  R6rki,  1866 ;  and  the  Settlement  Reports  of  Mr.  X 
Thornton  and  Messrs.  Bose  and  Wright.  For  the  period  since  the  mutiny,  the  Settlement  Beport 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  C.S ,  and  a  few  notes  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Bobertson,  C.S.,  are  my  chief  sources 
of  information.  All  statistics  as  to  areay  assessmentfli  and  the  like  are  based  on  Mr*  Smith's  flnU 
figures. 
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XVOLUDIS 

In  the  Polioo 

Juribdictlon  ot 

station. 

PreMiiiTAbiiU. 

Parganah. 

Entered  in  the 
Aln-i-Akbarl 

m 

Knmber 

of 
estates 
in  1874. 

Undre- 

yenne 

in  1874. 

Bs. 

1.74,070 

1,36,090 

80,680 

Area  in 

acres 
in  1874. 

Popnla- 

tlon  m 

1878. 

ir.-KliHlr 

8.    Khair      ... 
8.    Tappal     ..., 

11.   Haungarh, 
18.    Qoral       ... 

IS.    H4thrag  ... 
14.   Mortfn    ... 

KoU 
Tappal 
Ghandana    ... 

Koll 
n                 ••• 

Jaleaar 
»•             ••• 

GRavd  Tout., 

144 
100 

76 

88,306 
96,408 
66,943 

71,961 
68.800 

88;^ 

TappaL 
Uhandaus. 

818 

4,01,060 

860,147 

168,468 

Vw-Iglfa              ..{ 

117 
116 

1,66,684 
1,22,110 

79,771 
66,787 

66,838 
47,887 

Gonda. 
Iglia. 

983 

1.87,694 

186,668 

114,666 

TI.-B4Uiru      ^{ 

867 
143 

i'iS;Si 

188346 
40,607 

168384 
47,496 

SUtbras. 
Mnn4n» 

400 

4,18.626 

186,868 

807380 

2,046 

80,47,848 

1,263,7*7 

1,078,108 

In  the  time  of  Akbar  the  Sirkar  of  Koil  contained  twenty-one  mahdls  or 
parganahsy  divided  among  the  four  dasturs  of  Koil^ 
M&rahra,  Akbarabad,  and  Thina  Farida.     The  follow-* 
ing  table  gives  the  names  of  the  mah&ls  and  their  land  revenne  in  d&ms  : — 


AdniinistratiTe  changes. 


Mah&la. 

Tiand  reyeniie 
in  d6ms. 

Mahals. 

Land  revenae 
in  dims. 

AtrauU 

Akbarabad 

Ahir 

Fah&sa 

Bilram 

Pachlana 

lli&iia  Farida 
JalftU 
Chandaos 
Khfirja 

54,34,469 
80,08,409 
21,06,654 
26,02,562 
21,31,766 

6.24.826 
18,02,671 

2,12,760 
29,57,910 
17,49,238 
37,03,020 

Soron 

Sirhpura 

Shikirpur         ...               ••• 

Koil 

Gangiri 

M&rahra 

Malakpur 

Noh                   •••               ... 

Total 

21,69,93^ 

44,12,631 

8,06,016 

9,89,468 

19,84,824 

1,04,12,305 

3,72,060 

36,79,582 

.14.46,132 

13,11,965 

5,38,12,940 

Taking  the  rupee  at  tweniy  donble  d&ms,^  the  land  revenne  of  this  Sirkdr 
was  about  Bs.  2,69^06,474,  or  2,690,647  pound  sterling.  It  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  a  contingent  of  4,035  cavaby  and  78,950  infantry.  Murs&n  and  H&thraS, 
formed  out  of  Jalcsar,  belonged  to  Sirkdr  Agra,  and  all  the  remaining  parganahs 

1  See  Thomas's  Pathan  King*,  481. 
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of  this  district  to  SJrk&r  KoU.  Saidhnpnr  is  the  same  as  Sirhpnrff,  laaiJ 
Malakpur  or  Malikpnr  has  been  converted  into  Anupshahr  since  the  time  of 
jShahjah&D.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Mosakn&n  oocnpation 
may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  In  1802,  by  the  treaty  of  Faizabad,  the  British 
frontier  came  within  fifteen  miles  of  Koil^  and  included  parganahs  Sikandra 
Rao,  M&rahra,  Akbarabad,  JaM,  Pachldna,  and  Gangiri.  On  the  fall  of  Aligarh, 
on  the  4th  September,  1803,  the  territories  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  SiwIUiks, 
and  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  S&rda,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the 
2nd  of  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  R.  Ounynghame,  Collector  of  Et&wa  ;  Mr. 
Leycester,  Collector  of  Moradabad  ;  and  Mr.  Claude  Russell,  Gbvernor-General's 
Agent  at  Farukhabad,  were  directed  to  distribute  the  conquered  territory  into 
three  divisions,  and  attach  one  division  to  each  of  their  respective  districts,  in  order 
to  cpnmience  the  settlement.^  The  Collectors  met  at  Koil  on  the  28th  of  October, 
and,*  modifying  the  instructions  received  by  them,  submitted  to  Lord  Lake,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  statements  of  a  proposed  division  into  four  portions  of 
the  conquered  districts.  The  first  portion  comprised  the  present  districts  of 
Sayiranpur,  MuzafFarnagar,  and  the  parganahs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut 
and  H&pur,  containing  altogether  fifty-three  mahals  or  parganahs.  The  second 
portion  included  Khdija,  Sikandarabad,  Baran,  ShikArpur,  D&dri,  DAsna,  K&sna, 
Dankaur,  Gh&zi-ud-dinnagar  (Gf^hf.ziabad),  Begamabad,  Malikpnr,  Grarhmuk- 
tesar,  and  some  other  neighbouring  parganahs,  amounting  altogether  to  thirty 
mah&ls.  The  third  portion,  to  be  attached  to  Fatehgarh,  contained  Koil,  including 
Kanka,  Atrauli,  Dib&i,  Chharra,  Bhamauri,  Pindrdwal,  Ehair,  Noh,  Chandaus, 
Barauli,  Murthal,  and  Pitampur,  altogether  twelve  mah41s.  The  fourth  portion, 
to  be  attached  to  EtAwa,  included  Firuzabad,  Sadabad,  Sahpu,  Ehandauli,  R&ya, 
Jo&r,  Mursdn,  M&t,  Mah&ban,  Hasangarh,  Gorai,  Husain,  Tuksdn,  E&thras, 
Jalesar,  Ehalilganj,  Daryapur,  Mcdieriya,  and  Sonri,  or  fifteen  mahdls.  The 
third  and  fourth  divisions  were  sanctioned  at  once  ;  the  second  was  placed  under 
charge  of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  Resident  at  Dehli;  and  the  first  was  sub-divided 
into  the  northern  and  southern  divisions,  the  latter  of  which  was  annexed  to  the 
Moradabad  district.^ 

In  1804  the  Aligarb  district  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  divisions,  with  the  addition  of  parganah  Anupshahr  from  Moradabad^ 
and  parganah  Sikandra  Rao  from  Etdwa  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1804, 
Mr.  C.  Russell  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  new  district.  In  1816  the  K&sgax^ 
tahsil,  comprising  parganahs^  BUr&m,  Faizpur  Badariya,  Soron,  and  half 
H&rahra,  w^e  annexed  to  Aligarh  from  Etawa,  and  Firuzabad,  Ehandauli,  and 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  several  parganahs  see  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
following  the  district  notice.  *  November  4,   1803.  '  Board's  Becords,  18th  Febrnary. 

1805,  No.  19,  EtHwa  transfers  i  Ibtd,  28th  Jalj,  1809,  No.  33  ;  and  dth  August,  1809^  No.  16. 
^Ibid,  81st  December,  1816,  No.  18. 
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JSalipa  were  iraiuiferred  io  Agra.  In  1818  A.D.,  Ali4r  Tilbegampur,  Sikandar- 
abady  Dankanr,  E4snia,  Baran,  M&Uigarh  (Agauta),  and  Malikpur  were  trans* 
ferred  to  Meerut.^  The  next  great  change  occurred  in  1824,  when  parganahs 
Bibim,  Faizpnr  Badarija,  Soron,  and  half  of  M&rahra  were  annexed  to  the 
newly  created  district  of  Sahisw&n,  now  known  as  Bndaon.  Parganahs  Sadabad, 
Sikandra  Bao^  Mah^an,  M^  Sonai,  B&ja,  Jalesar,  Awa  Misa,  and  Noh  Jhil 
were  transferred  to  the  newlj-created  district  of  Sadabad^  now  known  as 
Mnttra;  and  parganahs  Dibai,  Shik^ur,  Anupshahr,  Jah&ngirabad,  E!hurja, 
half  Fitampnr,  and  Ahmadgarh  were  transferred  to  the  newly  created  district  of 
Bnlandshahr.^ 

In  1828-29  parganahs  Sonina  and  Ohandans  were  transferred  to  Boland- 
fihahr,'  bnt  were  re-annexed  to  Aligarh  two  years  afterwards.  Parganah  Sikandra 
Bao  was  also  re-annexed  firom  Sadabad  in  1832-33,  and  half  of  M&rahra  from 
Fatehgarh  in  1837.  The  Bndaon  parganahs  were  shortly  afterwards  transferred 
to  Fatehgarh,  bnt  were  re-annexed  to  Bndaon  in  1837,  and  again  separated  in  1845 
and  attached  to  the  Pati&Ii  snb-division  (now  Eta),  to  which  Mirahra  and  Pach-» 
lina  were  transferred  in  1856.  In  1854,  17  villages  from  Baranli  and  one  firom 
Atranli  were  transferred  to  Bnlandshahr.  Of  the  parganahs  appearing  in  the  present 
list,  Koil,  Atranli,  Gkngiri,  Sikandra,  Tappal,  and  Chandans  were  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Akbar .  The  origin  of  Mnrs&n  and  H&thras  has  been  explained.  Khair, 
Hasangarh,  Gt>rai,  Mnrthal,  and  Baranli  are  talnkas  detached  from  Koil,  and 
Akxabad  is  the  modern  rendering  of  Akbarabad. 

There  were  originally  two  Sadr  Amins,  besides  the  covenanted  Judge  and 

^.  „    ,  ,  ,       ,  Registers  (Registrars),  for  the  trial  of  civil  suitg.     The 

QtiI  administration.  \      o  •/  *"w 

latter  were  salaried  officers,  and  the  former  received 

each  Bs.  50  a  month  besides  the  institntion  fees  nntil  1815,  when,  by  section  49 
of  Regnlation  XXIII.,  1814,  the  remnneration  for  themselves  and  their  establish- 
ments was  confined  to  the  valne  of  the  stamps  on  the  plaints  in  cases  decided 
on  the  merits  or  by  compromise.  In  1816  the  Jndge  reported  these  as  amonnt* 
ing  to  Bs.  927  only,  of  which  Rs.  600  were  disbnrsed  for  establishment,  leaving 
only  Rs.  27  a  monili  to  the  Sadr  Amins.  In  1815  mnnsifs  were  appointed 
nnder  Regnlation  XXIII.,  1814,  instead  of  k4zis  or  native  commissioners,  and 
were  remnnerated  by  institntion  fees.  They  were  appointed  to  eleven  stations, — 
Kkandarabad,  Bnlandshahr,  Khiirja,  Antipshahr,  and  Dib&i,  now  in  the  Bnland- 
flhahr  district ;  Atranli,  Khair,  Eanriyaganj,  and  Sikandra  Rao,  now  in  Aligarh ; 
Jalesar,  now  in  Agra  ;  and  Mah&ban,  now  in  Mnttra.  The  number  of  mxmsifis 
was  shortly  afberwards  reduced  to  eight.  In  1833  there  were  seven  munsifis, — 
Eoil^  Khair,  Atranli,  H&thras,  E^&sganj,  R&ya,  and  Jalesar.    In  1846  ihe 

two  last  were  removed  to  Agra.     In   1856  the  munsifis  in  Aligarh  were 
'  ■  ■  '  ■  ■     ■  1  ■       .         •         ■  ■      ■■       ■  I   ■    ■■ 

^  Board*!  Records,  4th  August,  1818.  *  JM,  16th  September,   1823,  Na.  21  ;  STth 

February,  18t4,  No.  1 ;  S8rd  June,  1628,  No.  1.  >  Ibid,  4th  August,  1828,  No.  2. 
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Koily  Atranli^  Ehair^  H&thras,  and  K&sganj ;  the  last  was  tnuuferred  to  Eta 
in  the  same  year.  At  present  there  are  fonr  of  these  courts  of  original 
civil  jurisdiction^  viz.^  Akrabad,  Koil,  Ehair,  and  H&thras.  The  mnnsif  of 
Akrabad  has  jurisdiction  over  tahsil  Atrauli^  parganah  Akrabad^  and  part  of 
Sikandra  Bao ;  the  munsif  of  Koil  over  tahsil  Eoil ;  the  munsif  of  Ehair  oyer 
tahsils  Khair  and  Igl&s ;  and  the  munsif  of  H&thras  over  tahsfl  H&thras  and 
portions  of  Sikandra  Bao.  The  Judge  of  Aligarh  has  appellate  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction^  and  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  sessions  cases  throughout  the 
district. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  magisterial  and  other  courts  and  officers 
from  1803  to  1855  have  been  given  in  detail  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Memoir.  In 
1860-61  there  were  21  magisterial  courts,  12  civil  and  revenue  courts,  and 
five  covenanted  officers  serving  in  the  district;  in  1870-71  the  numbers  were  25, 
13,  and  6  respectively.  The  revenue  and  magisterial  staff  in  1874  consisted  of 
a  Magistrate-Collector  and  his  Assistant,  five  Deputy  Collectors,  six  tahsfld&rs, 
three  of  whom  have  revenue  powers  and  magisterial  powers  of  the  second 
dass,  and  six  Honorary  Magistrates.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Inspector  of  Cus- 
toms and  of  Schools,  an  Inspector  of  Post-offices,  District  Superintendent  of 
Police,  and  a  Civil  Surgeon,  besides  the  railway  staff  and  the  officers  of  the  Canal 
and  Public  Works  Departments. 

The  district  consists  of  one  vast  plain  drained  by  six  streams,  and  possesses 
no  natural  inequality  of  surface  nor  any  artificial  one  of 
any  importance.  The  height  of  the  Du&b  at  Sonma  is 
622*31  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  H&thras  it  is  586*01  feet,  and  at  Ali- 
garh 605'85  feet.  Where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  bound  the  district  there  are 
tracts  of  low-lying  land,  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  for  the  most  part  dry, 
except  in  the  rains.  The  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  known  as  the  Burh  Gimga, 
besides  the  term  khddir  commonly  applied  to  such  lands.  To  the  south  of  the 
district  there  is  no  khddir,  and  altogether  the  khddir  of  the  great  rivers  com- 
prises no  more  than  nine  entire  villages  and  portions  of  eleven  others  on 
the  Jumna  side,  and  eighteen  entire  villages  with  portions  of  twelve  others 
on  the  Ganges  side ;  with  a  river  frontage  on  the  west  of  about  twelve  miles, 
and  on  the  east  of.  about  ten  miles.  On  the  Jumna  the  khddir  is  well  raised 
and  but  little  subject  to  inundation,  whilst  on  the  Ganges  it  is  lower,  and 
its  appearance  changes  with  the  floods  of  almost  every  year.  From  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  the  land  rises,  at  first  abruptly,  and  afterwards 
gradually,  to  the  watershed  along  which  passes  the  Ganges  Canal.  Taking  a 
section  of  the  country  from  east  to  west  the  change  in  elevation  is  well  marked 
by  the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  west  of  which  the  heights  are  only 
varied  by  the  depressions  tlirough  which  the  smaUer  streams  flow  south- 
ward. 
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Hie   following  table  of  ascerjiained  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

„  .  ^,  i^  this  district  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 

ucignts.  ,  .     1   rM 

Great  Trigonometncal  Survey.      See    further    under 

Aligabh,   Somna,   Chandaus,  and  HAthbas,  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment:— 

On  the  Dehli  and  Agra  road  by  Aligarh — 


Masonry  pillar  on  railway  at  Somna  ... 

Somna  bench-mark  •.. 
Top  of  poat  on  66th  mile  from  Dehli         .•• 
Ditto  eeth  ditto  M* 

Kanhaiya  Deota  crossing,  pillar  on  bank^  ... 
Top  of  pillar  on  embankment  ...  ... 

Top  of  stone  on  68th  mile  from  Dehli 
Surface  of  plinth  of  69th  milestone  from  Dehli 
Top  of  post  on  70th  mile  from  Dehli 
Top  of  stone  on  71st  ditto  ,.« 

Ditto  72nd  ditto 

Ditto  73rd  ditto 

Top  of  post  on   74th  ditto  ..• 

Top  of  stone  on  76th  ditto  ^ 

Top  of  post  on   76th  ditto  „• 

Top  of  stone  on  77tb  ditto  ••• 

Ditto  78th  ditto 

Well  in  encamping-gronnd,  Aligarh  ••• 

Ditto  on  Borfaoe  of  largest  block  of  stone 
Bench-mark  opposite  rest-house  in  ditto  ••• 
Platform  of  railway  engine-house  ••• 

Snrlaoe  of  plinth  of  Snd  milestone  on  Agra  road 

Ditto  4th  ditto 

Bench-mark,  1|  miles  north  of  bungalow 
49iixface  ol  plinth  of  9th  milestone  from  Aligarh 
Ditto  10th  ditto 

Ditto  11th  ditto 

Ditto  19th  ditto 

B&sni  bench-mark    •••  ••« 

tSorface  of  pUnth  of  18th  milestone  from  Aligarh 
Ditto  14th  ditto         ^ 

Ditto  16th  ditto 

Ditto  17th  ditto 

Suxface  of  plinth  of  Sidh  Gop&i's  temple  ••• 

Ditto  19th  milestone  from  Aligarh 

B&thras  bench-mark  »••         -    ••• 

Surface  of  plinth  of  23rd  milestone  from  Aligarh 
Ditto  24th  ditto  ^ 

Ditto  26th  ditto 

Ditto  26fh  ditto 

ICewalgiri  bench-mark  •••  ••• 

Surface  of  plinth  of  28th  milestona  ••« 


••• 
••• 


••fl 


••• 
••• 


Feet 

6^8*98 

62231 

632*19 

626-31 

624*76 

62276 

624-18 

624*17 

622*79 

621*34 

622*46 

622-26 

621*97 

617*58 

61268 

61099 

61860 

609*89 

610-49 

606*85 

608-76 

602-45 

60241 

602-57 

596*62 

59:l*89 

593-87 

589  93 

589*20 

58708 

591*39 

587-99 

588-04 

581*40 

584*04 

586-01 

578*97 

576-88 

58a-02 

575*40 

575*17 

i^74-41 
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The  soil  throughout  may  be   said  to  consist  of  a  rich  fertile  loam  which 

becomes  much  indurated  wherever  it  comes  into  con- 

Soilg. 

stant  contact  with  water,  whilst  here  and  there  are  large 

tracts  of  sandy  soil.  To  the  north-east,  in  parganah  Atranli,  the  land  bordering 
the  Ganges  possesses  a  more  or  less  sandy  soil.  To  the  west,  along  the  high  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  the  soil  is  sandy  for  a  few  miles,  but  then  comes  pure  loam,  and 
wherever  sand  occurs  it  appears  in  the  form  of  high  ridges  or  hillocks,  running 
from  north  to  south  in  irregular  lines,  sometimes  interrupted  for  a  space,  but 
traceable  throughout.  Thus  three  ridges  run  through  the  Khair  tahsil:  the 
western  ridge  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Tappal  and  Chandaus ;  the 
middle  ridge  follows  the  line  of  the  Karwan  ;  and  the  eastern  ridge  is  less 
defined  and  most  interrupted.  All  three  ridges  are  continued  through  the  upper 
portion  of  Iglas,  and  two  of  them  extend  into  Murs&n.  Occasional  spurs  are 
thrown  off  from  these  lines  of  sand,  and  gradually  intermingle  with  the  plain. 
In  the  other  tahsHs  there  are  tracts  of  land  of  varying  extent,  but  none  in  any 
way  remarkable  and  with  irrigation  the  soil  is  always  fertile.  To  the  north 
the  eastern  tracts  are  inferior  to  the  western,  and  neither  are  so  fertile  as  the 
tracts  to  the  siouth.  Uie  substratum  is  entirely  kunkur, — a  formation  composed 
of  nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  everywhere  at  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  several  places  crops  out  even  at  tlie  surface.  In 
many  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  blocks,  and  is  used  for  building  purposes,  and 
in  the  form  of  coarse  gravel  for  metalling  roads. 

The  conventional  distribution  of  Boils  in  this  district  comprises  (1)  bdra^  or  the 
lands  immediately  adjoining  the  village  site,  and  highly  cultivated  and  ma- 
nured ;  (2)  those  more  distant,  known  as  manjha  (middle)  ;  and  (3)  the  outlying 
lands  called  barhd.  The  natural  classification  of  soils  is  into  dM,matj  nuUtu/dry 
hkAr^  and  plliya  or  sand%  At  the*  recent  settlement,  the  soil  was  divided  into  seven 
classes  for  settlement  purposed,  viz.y  bdra — ^irrigated  {chdfd)j  and  unirrigated 
(M<f£i)— comprising  the  manured  land  around  the  village  site;  manjha,  irrigated 
and  unirrigated,  the  manured  fields  between  the  bdra  and  the  unmanured  out- 
lying lands  ;  barJuij  the  outlying  lands  which  are  always  unmanured,  divided 
into  irrigated  and  unirrigated.  The  unirrigated  barlui  is  sub-divided,  according 
to  quality  and  consistency  of  land,  into  four  classes  : — ckiknot  (clay),  mattiydr 
(loam),  plliya  (light  sandy  loam),  and  bhAr  (sand).  Though  almost  all  irrigated 
harha  is  of  equal  value  as  to  productive  power,  unirrigated  barha  presents 
marked  differences  in  quality.  8o  little,  however,  exists  between  onirrigated 
chUcnot  and  mattiydr  and  between  &At^  and  pUiya,  that  the  two  former  constitute 
the  first  class,  and  the  latter  form  the  second  class  unirrigated  barha  of 
the  settlement  records*  These  artificial  distinctions  are  well  understood  by 
the  people,  and  fomi  the  foundation  of  their  own  system  of  assessment  of 
rents.    The  following  statement  gives  the  soil  areas  of  the  cultivated  area 
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in  acres  by  parganaha   for  the  whole  district,  as  ascertained  at  the  recent 
setdemont : — 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

i 

P^ganahs. 

/-N 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

H 

i 

850 

1 

^08 

1 

^17,992 

Total. 

1 
1 

Atnull  ... 

3,033 

3,639 

88,9^9 

40,590 

373 

al  1,419 

30,137 

70,727 

GangM  ... 

8,176 

8,690 

26,950 

82,816 

495 

819 

Cl2,390 

<i33,058 

46,762 

79,578 

Hasangsrh 

4,600 

6,U0 

40,904 

50.634 

41 

76 

6.979 

12,108 

18.208 

68,887 

Gorai      ... 

3,182 

4,047 

31,659 

38,A88 

84 

74 

4,604 

5,060 

9,772 

48,660 

Akrabad... 

2,746 

3,425 

89,464 

45,635 

81 

S8 

1,603 

2,656 

4,217 

49,858 

Sikandra... 

7,237 

8,471 

69,648 

85,356 

86 

94 

5,175 

3,346 

8,701 

94,067 

BarauH   ... 

885 

434 

6,828 

6,397 

18 

18 

2,288 

1,787 

4,106 

10,203 

Koil        ^. 

6.846 

7,778 

77,826 

91,949 

77 

146 

12,693 

11,187 

24,108 

116.062 

Morthal ... 

1.098 

1,177 

18,749 

21,024 

80 

48 

1,820 

2,679 

4,577 

26,601 

Tappal    ... 

S,899 

2,703 

26,^75 

81,377 

129 

196 

22,372 

14,092 

86,789 

08,166 

Chandaus, 

1,764 

2.0S0 

20,009 

23,783 

47 

67 

9,833 

9,807 

19,244 

48,027 

Khair     ... 

8,667 

4,799 

86,298 

449754 

76 

206 

16,431 

15,323 

31,086 

76,790 

Mari&n  ... 

4,336 

6,026 

26,389 

85,751 

40 

85 

743 

2,836 

8,164 

38,905 

Hathiaa  ... 

9,606 

11,126 

79,630 

100,161 

40 

66 

4,677 

2,788 

7,656 

107,717 

ToUl     ... 

63,402 

63,465 

631,948 

649,116 

1,489 

2,226 

110,427 

184,313 

248,357 

897,172 

<7«ar  plains. 


Extensiye  plains  or  tracts  of  barren  land^  impregnated  with  noxious  salts, 
and  known  as  usar  or  reh  lands^  occur  on  or  near  the 
watersheds  of  the  district,  and  always  close  to  good 
loam  or  day  soil.  One  irregular  line  of  usar  soil  follows  the  line  of  the  main 
canal,  and  is  continued  between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  which  bifurcate 
at  N&nu,  on  into  the  adjacent  district.  Another  line  of  lisar  runs  north  and 
south  along  the  watershed  between  the  Nim  and  the  K&li;  and  a  third  line 
takes  a  course  between  the  sandy  tract  near  the  Jumna  in  Khair  and  the  Kar- 
wan  Nadi.  To  the  north  of  the  H&thras  tahsil  there  are  a  few  detached  mar 
plains,  but  to  the  south  and  in  Igl&s  they  are  practically  absent.  These  plains 
are  now,  and  have  always  been,  unculturable.  Begarding  the  spread  of  U8ar  in 
this  district  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  writes  : — 

'^  The  results  of  an  observation  of  some  years  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that 
in  Ihe  dry  tracts,  where  well  irrigation  alone  is  possible,  and  where  the  soil  is 
subject  only  to  the  natural  action  of  the  seasons,  it  has  never  manifested  any 
fligns  of  a  liability  to  spread.  Both  the  old  maps  and  the  statements  of  the 
people  agree  in  showing  that  to  this  day  there  are  the  same  patches,  within 
exactly  the  same  limits,  as  were  observable  at  last  settlement,  nearly  40  years 


a  includes  874  acres  1st  class  khddir,         b  includes  487  acres  3Dd  class  khddir. 
1,003  acres  1st  class  khddir,        d  indades  1,612  acres  2Qd  class  khddir^ 
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ago.  No  change  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  ilds  long  period.  It  Is  in 
tracts  near  the  Ganges  Canal  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  appears  to 
have  arisen  since  the  canal  has  been  opened.  What  has  happened  to  a  small 
extent  near  the  E&li  Nadi  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts 
adjacent  to  the  canal,  and  from  apparently  similar  causes.  There  is  and  must 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  percolation  from  so  large  a  body  of  water,  flowing 
at  so  high  a  level,  and  the  line  of  tisar  plain  runs  almost  parallel  with  the 
parent  canal  in  the  Eoil  tahsfl,  and  in  Sikandra  Bao  actually  between  the  two 
branches.  At  present,  however,  the  total  income  of  the  proprietors  has  been  so 
much  increased  by  the  means  of  additional  irrigation  supplied  by  the  canal, 
insomuch  that  the  whole  area  perhaps  is  now  watered  when  formerly  not  half 
was  irrigated,  that  the  damage  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt.  But  if  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
must  become  waste,  and  with  a  reduced  culturable  area,  there  will  be  consider- 
able loss  both  to  the  State  and  the  proprietor.  In  the  Eoil  tahsil,  where  there 
is  only  one  canal  channel,  the  increase  of  usar  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  low  lands  near  jhils.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  *  reh '  on  the  tracts  where  it  is  increasing  is  very  singular.  It 
forms  a  white  crust  on  the  ground,  and  the  plains  on  which  it  lies  stand 
out  from  the  landscape  glistening  white  in  the  sim,  like  snow  on  a  bright 
winter's  day  in  England.  After  rain  it  renders  the  ground  so  slippery 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  In  the  drier  tracts  the  ^  reh  '  rarely  exudes, 
and  there  is  no  white  incrustation.  But  even  grass  refuses  to  grow  on  the 
soil  it  frequents,  and  an  almost  complete  absence  of  vegetation  marks  its 
presence." 

The  district  is  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  west  by 

the  Jumna.    The  character  of  these  rivers  present  no 
Biven. 

peculiar  features  in  this  district.     The  former  touches 

parganah  Atrauli,  and  the  latter  borders  on  parganah  Tappal.  The  Jumna 
khddir  has  here  a  breadth  of  about  six  miles,  which  is  largely  used  for  grazing 
purposes.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cultivation,  biUi  the  land,  as  a  rule, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  The  GKtnges  bed,  especially 
that  portion  known  as  the  Bilirh  Gttnga,  is  little  better,  containing  for  the  most 
part  an  excessive  proportion  of  sandy  and  unirrigated  land.  There  ar«  femes 
across  the  Gknges  at  S&nkra  or  S&nkura  and  Dinapur  in  the  Atrauli  tahsil; 
across  the  Jumna  at  L&lpur  in  parganah  Tappal,  leading  to  Biloipur  in  parga- 
nah Palwal  in  the  Gurgaon  district ;  and  at  Antasani,  leading  to  Mahiw4Ia, 
The  Jumna  khddir  is  so  raised  as  to  be  almost  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
floods,  except  such  an  exceptional  one  as  that  of  1871,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  August.  The  Ganges  Uiddir  is  low,  and  the  deep  stream  continu- 
ally changes  from  one  side  to  the  other ;— one  year  it  lies  under  the  Budaon 
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side,  and  the  next  year,  perhaps  two  miles  away,  close  under  tiie  high  land  at 

S&nknra  on  the  AUgarh  side.     Old  land  is  constantly  cat  away^  and  new  land 

is  formed  every  year.    The  fresh  soil  is  not  at  once  fit  for  oultivationy  and  the 

alluvial  deposits  of  several  years  are  required  to  render  it  available  for  the 

plough :  it  is  then,  however,  singularly  fertile.    The  permanency  of  the  Jumna 

khddir  always  ensures  a  crop,  and  therefore,  though  the  culturable  land  is  of 

inferior  quality,  rents  are  higher  than  along  the  Qanges.    The  Burh  Qanga  or 

old  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  dry  in  this  district,  except  during  the  rains. 

The  head-waters  of  the  Bind  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  Sengar, 

and  collect  between  the  Cawnpore  and  Et&wa  terminal 
Bind. 

branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  close  to  their  bifurcation 

from  the  main  branch  at  N&nu.    The  principal  sources  of  the  Bind  are  a  series 
of  hollows  containing  water,  which  lie  near  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  miles  of 
the  Cawnpore  branch  of  the  canal.    Ihe  hollow  at  the  fourth  mile,  near  the  vil- ' 
lage  of  Ladhawa,  is  the  most  distinct,  and  is  traceable  to  a  set  of  shallow  depres- 
sions which  lie  to  the  north  of  N&nu.    From  these  jhils  or  hollows  the  drainage 
appears  to  pass  around  by  Akrabad  to  the  west  of  Ladhawa.    It  then  crosses 
the  line  of  the  canal,  and  sweeping  around  the  village  of  Kanakpur  in  a  defined 
line  of  water-course,  assumes  under  that  shape  the  name  of  Bind.    The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  main  hollows  lying  to  the  north  of  Nanu,  and  which  form  the 
true  Bind,  is  only  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
whilst  in  its  course  around  Akrabad  and  Ladhawa  it  does  not  exceed  twelve 
inches  in  depth.    At  the  sixth  mile  of  the  canal,  near  Gopi  and  Budain,  the  hol- 
low is  of  the  same  character  in  its  immediate  junction  with  the  canal,  and  the 
drainage  passes  off  towards  the  Bind  without  any  perceptible   depression.     The 
hollow  at  the  ninth  mile,  near  Ginauli,  is  less  extensive,  and  drains  into  the  Bind. 
To  the  west  of  the  N&nu  branch  of  the  Bind,  and  dose  to  the  village  of  Sahdoli, 
lies  a  depression  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  head-waters  of  both  the 
Bind  and  Sengar,  that  not  even  the  most  careful  examination  could  discover  the 
difference,  or  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  drainage  was  common  to 
both  rivers.      The  alignment  of  the  Et&wa  branch  of  the  canal  has,  however, 
entirely  turned  its  waters  towards  the  Bind.  The  Bind  flows  onwards  into  the  Eta 
districti  and  drains  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  its  course.    The  Bind  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Batwa  in  this  district,  and  further  south  it  is  called  Arind. 
22eA  is  common  along  the  course  of  this  stream,  and  has  increased  very  much  of  late 
years,  so  that  hardly  a  village  dose  to  the  river  is  now  free  from  this  destructive 
salt. 

The  Sengar  rises  in  this  district  near  the  great  Adh&wan  jhfl,  and,  taking  a 

southerly  course  at  first,  continues  onward  inclining 

to  the  east.    It  has  a.  total  length  of  190  miles  through 

this  district,  Et&wa,  Mainpuri,  and  Cawnpore,  and  joins  the  Jumna  near  the 
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town  of  Musanagar  in  the  Cawnpore  district,  at  a  point  oentrically  situated 
between  die  two  stations  of  Kdlpi  and  Hamirpur,  The  increasing  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel  characteristio  of  the  Da&b  rivers  renders  the  Sengar  a 
formidable  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  oonrse^  where  it  rnns  throngh  deep 
and  raviny  ground  on  its  approach  to  the  Jumna.  This  line  of  drainage 
receives  the  rain-fall  from  the  south  of  Koil,  almost  due  south.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  Sengar,  in  its  course  through  H&thras,  has  been  used  as  a 
canal  distributary,  but  in  the  hot  and  cold  weathers  this  stream  is  dry.  In  the 
rains  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  42  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  The 
banks  are  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and  clayey. 

The  Isan  rises  in  a  tract  to  the  east  of  Sikandra  Rao,  amidst  a  series  of  jhfis 
or  extensive  flats  near  the  villages  of  Ikb^lpur,  Kheriya, 
and  Bargaw&n  ;  to  the  east  of  the  Bind  and  between  the 
two,  the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch  of  the  Ganges  Caoal  runs  along  the  water- 
shed southwards.  These  depressions,  like  those  forming  the  sources  of  most 
of  the  Du&b  rivers,  are  so  very  shallow,  that  their  irregularities  in  depth  can 
only  be  traced  by  the  levelling  instrument.  They  continue  onwards  parallel  to 
and  almost  fringing  the  line  upon  which  the  Cawnpore  branch  runs^  as  far  as  its 
twenty-fourth  mile,  where  the  Jinwar  jhil  in  the  Etd  district  is  met  with.  The 
I^an  is  dry  except  during  the  rains,  when  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  100  feet  and 
a  depth  of  about  six  feet.  The  banks  are  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and 
muddy. 

The  Karon  orKarwan  Nadi  rises  in  the  Bulandshahr  district,  and  runs  through 
the  west  of  this  district  through  parganahs  Chandaus, 
Khair,  Hasangarh,  Gorai,  and  Mursdn.  The  fields 
lying  close  to  this  stream  are  often  benefited  by  the  percolation  of  moisture  during 
the  rains,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hot  and  cold  weathers  it  is  dry.  The  Karon  has 
a  breadth  of  about  29  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  rains.  The 
banks  are  generally  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and  muddy.  The  Chohiya  rises 
in  the  Bulandshahr  district,  and  after  entering  this  district  joins  the  Nlm  near 
Shaikhupur  in  parganah  Atrauli.  The  breadth  in  the  rains  is  about  170  feet^ 
with  a  depth  of  eight  feet.     At  other  times  it  is  dry. 

The  Nim  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  this  district  from  parganah 
Dib&i  of  the  Bulandshahr  district,  near  the  villasfe  of 
Dhuro  m  parganah  Atrauli.  It  flows  slightly  south- 
west, approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the  K&li,  whieh  it  eventually  joins  to  the 
south  in  the  £t&  district.  It  is  seldom  dry,  and  is  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tardi^  or  low-lying  land  liable  to  inxmdation  during 
the  rains,  along  the  Nim  towards  its  confluence  with  the  K61i.  The  Nim  is 
bridged  at  Mals&i  and  Bhikampur.  It  has  a  breadth  of  200  feet,  and  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  in  the  rains^  with  a  sandy  bed  and  sloping  banks. 
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The  KAli  or  Ealindri  Nadl  flows  from  north-west  to  south-east  through 
parganahs  AtrauH,  Jal&li,  and  Akrabad,  and,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Gangiri  and  Sikandra  Bao, 
enters  the  Et&  district.  It  is  not  navigable  in  this  district,  but  is  used  for  irriga- 
tion, and  for  some  years  has  formed  an  esoape  for  the  excess  water  from  the 
canals.  Inundation  from  this  cause  has  occasionally  been  a  source  of  loss  to 
•  the  villages  lying  along  its  banks  in  this  district.  Another  evil,  due  to  the 
increased  yolame  of  water  in  the  K&li,  is  the  exudation  ofrehy  which  renders 
patohes  of  land  quite  unoulturable.  The  facilities  afforded  for  irrigation  would, 
however,  appear  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  losses  from  floods  and  reh. 
The  canal  escapes  are  situated  at  E&simpur  on  the  main  line,  and  at  Ginauli  on 
the  Cawnporo  terminal  line.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  tardi  or  low-lying  land 
along  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  K&li  is  bridged  on  the  eleventh  mile  of  the 
road  from  Aligarh  to  Moradabad,  and  here  the  width  of  the  stream  in  high 
flood  is  187  feet,  and  depth  14  feet ;  width  in  ordinary  flood  95  feet,  and 
depth  7|  feet ;  and  width  in  hot  season  30  feet,  and  depth  3  feet.  It  is  also 
bridged  at  mile  22  on  the  Aligarh  and  E&sganj  road,  and  here  the  width 
of  the  stream  in  flood  is  250  feet,  with  a  depth  of  14^  feet  ;  width  in  ordinary 
flood  237  feet,  with  a  depth  of  8  feet ;  width  in  hot  season  60  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  5^  feet.  The  bed  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  banks  are  sloping  in  this 
district. 

The  Ganges  Canal  enters  the  district  at  the  village  of  DAnpur  in  parganah 
Barauli,  bordering  on  the  YiUage  of  Ehera  Eh4s  of 
parganah  Pah&su  of  the  Bulandshahr  district.  The 
canal  continues  on  a  straight  south-easterly  course,  whilst  the  East  KkU  Nadi 
maintains  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  canal  as  far  as  Dabthala, 
opposite  the  160th  mile,  where  it  takes  a  bend  to  the  eastward,  regaining  its 
former  position  a  few  miles  southward,  opposite  S&lgarhi.  The  distance  between 
the  Karon  and  EfiU  at  Khdrja  on  the  140th  mile  is  only  11  miles,  whilst  at  the 
160th  mile  this  has  been  increased  to  24  miles.  The  slope  of  the  country  in 
this  section  is  27*73  feet,  or  1*38  feet  per  mile,  from  north  to  south.  The  canal 
passes  along  the  watershed,  and  on  its  160th  mile  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
15*62  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Earon,  and  25*33  feet  above  that  of  the  E&li. 
In  advance  of  tihe  160th  mile  the  alignment  continues  direct  to  Sumera,  at  which 
Tillage  there  is  a  curve  on  a  radius  of  20,000  feet,  which  brings  the  oanal  on 
the  direct  bearing  of  the  head-works  of  the  Et&wa  and  Cawnpore  terminal  lines, 
and  of  the  villages  of  N&nu  and  B&jupur,  between  which  these  head-works  are 
situated.  This  point  is  180*8  miles  from  the  regulator  of  the  canal  head  at 
Mayapur,  and  the  main  line  of  canal  terminates  here.  The  slope  from  north  to 
south  of  the  surface  of  the  country  from  the  160th  to  the  180th  mile  is  26*86  feet^ 
giving  an  average  per  mile  of  1*34  feet.    Its  transverse  slope  tends  towards  the 
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westward  from  the  E&li  to  the  Karon,  and  further  south  to  the  heads  of  the 

Seugar  river.     The  canal  alignment  has  been  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

KMi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  low  tracts  in  which  the  Sengar  collects,  and  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Harduaganj  the  canal  is  only  1-75  miles  from  the  KalL    The 

width  between  the  Karon  and  K&li  at  the  160th  mile  is,  as  above  mentioned, 

24  miles,  and  this  continues  nearly  to  the  180th  mile.     Here,  however,  the 

intervention  of  the  heads  of  the  Sengar,  which  now  have  a  well-defined  section, 

reduces  the  width  to  ten  miles,  through  which,  about  midway  and  along  the 

highest  ground,  runs  the  canal.     The  country  throughout  this  section  is  well 

cultivated,  except  near  the  heads  of  the  Sengar,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in 

wells  from  the  surface  varies  from  16  to  49  feet. 

Taking  up  the  Cawnpore  t^minal  line  from  N&nu,  its  total  length  is  169 

miles  3,700  feet.     It  is  thus  described  by    Colonel 

'P.  Cautley^  : — ^f  After  leaving  N4nu,  and  after  having 

overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  fiats  and  hollows  between  that  place  and  Sikandra 

Bao,  the  channel  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  keeping  to  the  line  of  main 

canal  of  my  original  survey,  and  maintaining  an  almost  direct  course  centri- 

cally  between  the  Isan  and  Bind  rivers,  as  far  as  the  98tii  mile  at  the  village 

of  Dingari ;  south  of  this  point  the  Bind  river  discontinues  its  parallelism  with 

the  Isan,  and  proceeds  onwards  on  a  more  southerly  course,  whilst  the  P4ndu 

river,  the  heads  of  which  lie  on  the  left  of  the  Bind  and  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Sabhad  and  B&ndmau  (villages  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Dingari),  takes 

up  the  bearing  which  the  Bind    has  deserted   and  continues    on  a  course 

parallel  to  the  Isan  river.    At  the  98th  mile,  therefore,  the  line  of  canal  turns 

the  heads  of  the  P&ndu  and  proceeds  onwards,  keeping  to  the  left  of  that 

liver  and  between  it  and  the  Isan,  until  it  reaches  the  139th  mile  ;  at  this 

point|  and  on  the  left,  the  Niin,  a  line  of  drainage  connected  with  the  Ganges 

and  the  lowland  lying  between  Cawnpore  and  Bithiir,  rises  ;  keeping  this  low 

land  connected  with  the  Nun  on  the  left,  and  still  maintaining  its  parallelism  with 

the  Pindu  river,  the  canal  proceeds  onward  to  the  village  of  B&ra,  or  to  the 

160th  mile,  from  thence  it  takes  a  long  sweep  to  the  north-ieast,  and  passing 

between  the  town  and  military  baz&rs  of  Cawnpore,  enters  the  Ganges  river  by 

a  series  of  lock  and  falls." 

The  total  length  of  the  Et&wa  terminal  branch,  from  the  N&nu  regulator  to  the 

_  ^  ,    .  ^       ^      Jumna,  is  175  miles.    It  leaves  the  regulator  at  an  anrie 

Etiwa  terminal  branch.  i 

of  21*5,^  corresponding  with  that  of  the  departure  of 

the  Cawnpore  branch*    After  passing  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  where  it  takes  a  curve 

bringing  it  directly  parallel  to  the  Cawnpore  brandi  and  the  course  of  the  Bind, 

it  proceeds  onwards  in  the  same  direction  on  a  length  of  65  miles.    At  this  point, 

near  the  village  of  Gangsi,  ^'it  makes  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  leaving  the  Bind, 

1  Ganges  Canal,  I.,  S50. 
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it  keeps  dear  of  the  heads  of  the  Ahniya  and  Phtira,  two  rivers  which  join  the 
Bind  in  one  connected  channel  under  the  village  of  Bhimwamau.  Avoiding  the 
drainage  connected  with  the  above  two  rivers^  the  line  regains  its  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  Rind,  which  it  maintains  from  the  116th  to  the  145th  mile.  At  this 
point  a  comparativelj  sharp  torn  to  the  right,  near  the  village  of  Gajamau,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Akbarpur,  clears  the  heads  of  the  Ndn,  a  river  that,  rising 
near  Akbarpnr,  takes  a  conrse  almost  parallel  to  the  Bind.  From  thence  the 
canal,  passing  to  the  right  of  the  Nim,  reaches  the  Jumna  river  at  the  village 
of  Fatehabad,  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Mnsanagar.  From  the  above 
general  description  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Et&wa  terminal  line,  throughout 
its  whole  course,  runs  to  the  right  of  the  Bind  river,  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  tributaries  and  drainage  which  are  connected  with  it. 
The  Sengar  river,  the  heads  of  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koil  and  the 
town  of  Bijaigarh,  throughout  its  whole  course  maintains  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  canal  flowing  on  its  right,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  Et&wa  branch,  from  its  head 
at  the  N4nu  regulator  to  its  terminus  in  the  Jumna,  passes  between  the  Bind  and 
the  Sengar  rivers  on  a  course  as  equidistantly  marked  out  as  the  position  of  the 
ridge  or  watershed  would  admit  of." 

Having  described  the  course  of  the  canal,  I  now  turn  to  the  works  on  the 

_  ,  .  main  line  and  its  branches.    At  D&npur  there  is  a 

Worki  on  the  canal.  _      _  ^ 

bridge  with  a  water-way  of  three  bays  of  40  feet  each, 

r&jbaha  and  inlet  heads ;  gh&ts  and  a  second-class  chauki  are  attached,  and  simi- 
lar bridges  exist  at  Barauli  and  Dabthala.  Near  Sumera,  on  the  163rd  mile 
of  the  course  of  the  canal,  falls  have  been  constructed  with  a  drop  of  five  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  to  meet  the  lower  level  found  near  the  heads  of  ihe 
Sengar  and  Bind  on  the  right,  and  the  Isan  on  the  left.  This  work  consists  of 
five  bays  of  20  feet  each,  giving  a  clear  water-way  of  100  feet,  with  a  naviga- 
ble channel,  locks,  nulls,  r&jbaha  heads,  &c.  Three  miles  below  Simra,  near 
the  village  of  K&simpur,  an  escape  leads  into  the  E&li,  with  a  water-way  of 
60  feet  divided  into  ten  sluices  of  six  feet  each,  attached  to  the  up-stream  side 
of  the  bridge,  with  its  head  well  protected  by  masonry  revetments  constructed 
in  the  step  form.  The  distance  from  the  E&U  is  20,577  feet,  and  the  total  &11 
between  the  escape  flooring  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  21*35  feet.  The  other 
works  between  K&impur  and  N6nu  are  the  bridges  at  Barautha,  Machiia,  Chan- 
geri,  and  Shaikha,  each  with  a  water-way  of  three  bays  of  40  feet  each,  r&jbaha 
and  inlet  heads,  gh4ts  and  a  second-class  chauki.  From  Biirki  to  the  50th  mile 
where  the  Fatehgarh  or  Anilipshahr  branch  is  given  off,  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  bank  from  the  canal  bed  has  a  minimum  of  15  feet,  and  that  of  the 
berm  or  towing  path  from  the  canal  bed  is  12  feet.  The  latter  is  a  constant 
quantity,  and  although  it  is  exceeded  in  many  places  where  the  depth  of 
excavation  is  great,  the  depth  of  12  feet  for  the  trapezoidal  portion  which  is 
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intended  for  the  retention  of  the  canal  water  is  always  maintained.  The 
height  and  width  of  embankments  vary  with  the  amoimt  of  earth  excavated 
from  the  channel,  bnt  the  earth  is  always  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  even 
esplanade. 

Southwards  from  the  AD^pshahr  branch  head  the  width  of  the  canal  falls 
from  140  feet  to  130  feet,  and  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank  from  15  feet 
to  14  feet,  and  from  the  berm  to  the  bed  of  the  canal  from  12  feet  to  11  feet. 
These  are  continued  as  the  minimum  measurements  as  far  as  Eliatauli  or  the  62nd 
mile,  and  from  this  point  to  the  105  th  mile  the  width  is  reduced  to  120  feet ;  from 
the  105th  to  the  144th  mile  it  is  110  feet,  and  the  berm  is  reduced  from  11  feet  to 
10  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  leaving  an  average  depth  of  8  feet  of  water 
in  the  canal.  From  the  144th  mile  to  NAnu  the  width  is  gradually  reduced  to 
80  feet  by  decrements  averaging  10  inches  per  mile.  The  depth  of  trapezoidal 
channel,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  towing  path  to  the  canal  bed,  is  maintained 
at  ten  feet,  to  allow  of  a  clear  two  feet  above  the  high-water  level  in  the  canal. 
The  width  of  the  water-way  of  the  bridges  from  the  1 10th  to  the  180th  mile 
has  been  maintained  on  two  uniform  dimensions,  vt^.,  of  135  and  120  feet,  the 
former  having  three  bays  of  45  feet  each,  and  the  latter  three  bays  of  40  feet 
each.  Every  bridge,  except  Damkaura  and  Acheja,  from  the  Bulandshahr  head 
downwards,  has  two  r&jbaha  heads  attached  to  it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
with  channels  ten  feet  in  width.  The  sill  or  flooring  of  the  r&jbahas  is  laid  two 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  of  the  flooring  of  the  bridge  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

The  following  diagram  ^  gives  a  section  and  plan  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  canal,  and  shows  the  liniag  out  of  the 
road  at  a  point  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
milestone.  These  stones  are  numbered  from  the  Mayapur  regulating  bridge  in  a 
continued  series  to  N&nu.  They  are  situated  away  from  the  road  on  a  platform 
kept  clear  for  their  especial  purpose.  "  They  consist  of  a  square  prism  of  stone 
imbedded  in  a  cylindrical  mass  of  masonry,  the  top  of  which  acts  as  a  bench- 
mark, and  the  figures  engraved  on  the  stone,  independently  of  the  mileage,  give 
the  exact  depression  of  that  particular  point  from  the  flooring  of  the  regulating 
bridge  at  Mayapur.  On  the  following  diagram  the  width  of  the  bank  is  supposed 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  laid  down  as  a  minimum  dimension  ;  in  fact,  as 
it  really  is  on  the  greater  part  of  this  section  of  the  canal,  the  road  is  here 
20  feet  wide,  with  an  additional  10  feet  between  it  and  the  plantations,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  being  interrupted  by  boughs  of  trees.  The  road  by  these 
means  actually  maintains  a  width  of  30  feet ;  it  has  a  slight  slope  internally, 
so  that  all  drainage  may  flow  away  from  instead  of  towards  the  canal  channel, 
and  there  is  a  low  edging  of  earth  carried  along  the  crest  of  the  interior  slope, 
1  From  Cautlej's  Ganges  Canal,  I.,  S44. 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  preventing  the  action  of  the  water  from  destroying  its 
uniformity."  ^^^^^ 


Plantation 


The  NlUro  works. 


At  the  Samera  falls  near  Jaw&y  a  small  portion  of  the  water-power  in  the 
navigation  channel  is  utilised  for  driving  mills  ;  one  containing  six  pairs  of  stones 
has  been  erected  there^  and  each  pair  turns  out  about  one  maund  (82Ib.)  of 
flour  per  hour. 

The  position  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Sengar  and  Bind  influenced  in  a 
great  measure  the  direction  of  the  line  of  main  canal 
from  the  152nd  mile^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somna, 
downwards,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Isan  determined  the  site  for  the  bifur- 
eaizon  of  the  Et&wa  and  Cawnpore  terminal  lines,  so  as  to  reach  the  high  land 
stretching  between  the  Isan  and  the  Rind  along  which  the  Cawnpore  line  is 
taken.  The  slope  of  15  inches  has  been  continued  along  both  lines  as  far  as  the 
natural  profile  of  the  country  would  admit  of  it,  and  when  this  ceases  to  be  the 
ease,  the  slopes  are  reduced  to  12  inches  per  mile,  the  superfluous  fall  being 
overcome  hj  masonry  descents  and  lockage.  The  regulating  bridges  at  N&nu 
have  each  a  water-way  of  100  feet  divided  into  five  bays  of  20  feet  each,  and 
ftre  connected  with  each  other  by  a  line  of  curved  revetment,  resting  upon  a 
redan-shaped  platform^  which  projects  its  acute  angle  towards  the  point  of 
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bifurcation.  The  main  line  as  it  approaches  this  point  bears  on  a  line  whidi 
bisects  the  angle  of  departure  of  the  two  branches.  This  angle  is  e<jaal  to  43,^ 
and  the  main  line  meets  it  on  an  angle  of  158*5^.  The  object  of  this  lining  out 
of  the  works  is,  that  ordinarily  each  branch  may  have  an  equal  supply,  which 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  regulators  over  each  branch  as  occasion  may 
require,  and,  if  necessary,  either  branch  can  be  left  entirely  dry  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  other,  the  excess  water  being  passed  off  by  the  K4simpur  and 
Munda  Khera  escapes.  The  staple  material  for  building  throughout  this  and  the 
Bulandshahr  district  has  been  block  kunkur,  the  use  of  bricks  being  confined 
to  arches  and  to  those  works  where  block  kunkur  was  not  procurable. . 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  curve,  which  gives  the  Cawnpore  branch  of 
the  canal  a  direction  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Sikandra  Bao,  the  bearing  for 
thiriy  miles  is  almost  due  south-east;  at  points  near  the  fourth,  sixth  and  ninth 
milesy  and  before  its  arrival  at  Sikandra  Bao,  the  line  of  canal  crosses  low  country 
which  is  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  Bind  (see  ^^  Bivers"  ante).  Here 
there  are  three  bridges,  at  Kailanpur,  Bud&in  and  Ginauli,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  masonry  inlets.  These  inlets  have  been  constructed  more  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  water  by  the  interference  of  the  bridge 
approaches  with  the  drainage  of  the  country  than  to  relieve  the  drainage  itself. 
To  obviate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  these  obstructions  to  the  natural 
drainage,  an  escape  cut  was  made  from  the  Ginauli  bridge  to  the  K&li,  and 
cross  cuts  were  nuule  connecting  the  escape  with  the  hollows  in  the  fourth,  sixth 
and  ninth  miles  above  mentioned.  The  distance  of  the  canal  from  the  Kali  is  eteven 
miles,  and  the  difference  in  level  between  the  sill  of  the  escape  and  the  bed  of 
the  K&li  is  28*67  feet,  or  2*42  feet  per  mile.  The  breadth  of  the  cut  is  ten* feet, 
and  it  is  further  connected  with  an  escape  head  from  the  canal  channel  itself 
which  may  be  used  should  necessity  arise  for  relieving  the  canal  of  its  surplua 
waters.  From  Ginauli  the  canal  passes  onwards  on  the  same  bearing  into  the 
Eta  districti^  The  only  other  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  that  exist 
along  this  branch  in  this  district  are  the  bridges  at  Baramai,  Purdilnagar, 
Jarauli  and  Jansoi,  with  rdjbaha  and  inlet  heads. 

The  Et&wa  terminal  branch  passes  to  the  west  of  the  bead-waters  of  iht 
Bind  river,  and  ^^  proceeds  onwards,  touching  the  heads  of  some  drainage  con^ 
nected  with  the  Sengar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Byaigarh  ^  the  con- 
tact is  very  slight,  occurring  at  the  fourth  mile  near  Bajrai^jHu;,  and  at  tibe  5^ 
inile  near  the  village  of  Biipur  ;  the  country  is  exceedingly  "flat  throughout^  s» 
much  so,  that  on  the  right  of  the  canal  as  it  passes  by  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  whiob^ 
lies  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  eye  winders  over  sheets  of  waste  and  un-^ 
cultivated  plain,  the  whole  of  which  throws  its  drainage  into  the  Sengar  river. 
As  far  as  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  the  line  of  canal  is  carried  on  a  bearing  almost 
I    its  description  will  be  carried  on  unto  the  notice  of  ibe  Eta  distriot  In  Gaaetteefy  Hi, 
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due  south )  from  thence,  however,  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  left,  proceeding  onwardii 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  running  parallel  to  the  Bind  as  well  as  to  the 
Gawnpore  terminal  line  ;  at  ihe  tenth  mile  the  canal  comes  in  contact  with  a 
hollow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  J&o,  over  which  it  passes  under 
the  inconvenience  of  heavy  embankments,  but  with  little  interference  with 
drainage  ;  at  the  twelfth  mile,  another  hollow,  but  small  as  compared  wiiii  thaC 
at  J&o,  is  crossed  under  similar  circumstances ;  the  canal,  in  fact,  at  the  above 
two  points,  is  fringing  a  line  of  drainage  that  passes  into  the  Sengar  under  the 
town  of  Jalesar.  On  its  onward  course,  and  between  the  17th  and  23rd  mileSi 
or  between  the  villages  of  Janera  and  Rudarpur  the  canal  crosses  the  heads  of  a 
third  line  of  hollows,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  Jalesar  N41a,'*  Bridges 
are  built  at  Chitrauli,  Bajrangpur,  Bijaigarh,  J&o,  Lodipur,  Katai,  and  Sitapur 
with  three  arches  each,  an  eighteen  feet  roadway,  r&jbahas,  inlet  heads,  gh&ta^ 
and  a  second-class  chauki  attached. 

There  has  been  some  little  extension  of  canal  distributaries  of  late  years/ 
Feeders  from  Bulandshahr  now  enter  Khair,  and  give  water  where  it  was  much 
needed.    The  Koil  r&jbaha,  too,  when  in  foil  work,  will  irrigate  all  the  country 
between  the  railway  and  ihe  Karon ;  and  the  Sikandra  Rao  distributary  wiQ 
supply  water  to  the  tract  between  the  Cawnpore  branch  canal  and  the  Isan  river. 

Though  not  yet  completed,  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  is  so  far  advanced  that 

a  short  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  p«9rform,  and 
The  Lower  Oftnget  Caoal.  x    ^  i.      iP  ^u  i.  x  u       •         i.  tx 

the  present  state  of  the  works,  must  be  given  here.     It ' 

is  designed  to  be  taken  from  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Gkinges  at  Narora,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Aligarii  district,  about  four  miles  below  the  RAjgh&t  station  of  the  Oudh 
and  Bohilkhand  Railway.  It  will  thence  cross  the  K&li,  and  running  down  the 
Dii4b  between  the  Isan  and  the  Kali,  will  cross  the  former  river  and  the  Cawnpore 
branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  will  then  turn  the  head  of  the  P&ndu  Nadi,  and 
keep  between  that  river  and  the  Rind  to  a  little  below  Ca^vnpore,  and  afterwards 
follow  a  course  south  of  the  railway  to  Allahabad. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1866  to  examine  into  the  various  projects  for 

„,  ^  ..        .  strengtheningtheirrigatingpowerofihe  Ganges  Canal, 

Jlisto^v  oz  mIG  project.  ^7 

and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  providing  water  for 

ihe  tract  lying  between  the  canal  and  the  Ganges,  recommended  R&jgh4t  in  the 
Bulandshahr  district  as  the  point  from  which  water  should  be  drawn,  either  for 
tL  separate  canal,  or  to  supplement  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  weir,  4,500  feet  in  length,  to  raise  the  low-water  Icrvel  eight  feet,  of  which  • 
5 1  feet  should  be  raised  by  a  masonry  weir,  and  2^  feet  by  a  movable  board,  * 
thus  raising  the  flood  level  estimated  at  300,000  cubic  feet  per  second  about  1| 
feet,  and  giving  a  velocity  of  12  feet  per  second  over  the  weir  in  high  floods. 
the  project  provided  for  wells  and  the  use  of  block  kunkur  in  the  works^  and 
for  a  channel  capable  of  carrying  5,000  cubic  fecrt  per  second.    The  discharge 
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at  lUjgh&t  on  fhe  lOtb  April,  1866,  was  onlj  5,630  cabic  feet  per  second,  and 

jat  Cawnpore,  on  the  5th  of  April,  it  was  5,438  cubic  feet  per  second,  so  that 

with  the  Ganges  Canal  at  Hardw&r  drawing  its  fall  supply,  it  was  thought 

that  this  canal  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  to  receive  more  than  about 

3,000  cubic  feet  per  second.    The  cost  was  estimated  at  192  lakhs  of  rupees, 

and  the  return  at  eight  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  or,  with  a  reduced  volume  of 

water,  at  five  per  cent. 

,     In  November,  1869,  the  Government  of  India  forwarded  a  proposal  by  Colonel 

„    .    ,   ^  ^     ^  Strachey,  C.S.I.,  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  North- 

*  itevivol  of  the  Bchcmtb 

Western  -Provinces  for  the  construction  of  this  canaL 

The  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  li.  Forrest,  who 
submitted  to  Government,  in  1870,  four  alternative  projects  for  lines  to  be  con^ 
structed  from  alternative  heads.  His  work  was  never  completed,  but  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  selected  from  amongst  many  alternatives  the  best  post*- 
tion  for  the  weir  and  head  of  the  canals,  of  effecting  a  large  saving  of  expense 
by  projecting  a  passage  across  the  kliddir  of  the  Gkinges,  and  of  designing  an 
arrangement  of  the  various  lines,  which  has  been  substantially  adhered  to  in  the 
ultimate  project.  The  design  was  completed  by  Major  Jefireys,  B.E.,  and 
Colonel  Brownlow,  B.E.,  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  from  a 
discharge  fixed  at  3,500  cubic  feet  in  the  cold  weather  and  6,500  cubic  feet  in  the 
rains, — ^the  same  quantities  that  are  allotted  to  the  Ganges  Canal.^  The  water 
will  be  raised  to  fill  the  canal  by  a  weir  6^  feet  above  the  cold-weather  level  of 
t^e  river,  which  is  also  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  canal  entrance.  Shutters  will 
be  used  on  the  weir  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  to  ten  feet  when  required.  The 
n^in  canal  commences  with  a  bottom  width  of  216  feet,  a  slope  of  six  inches  per 
mile,  and  a  full  supply  depth  of  ten  feet.  A  branch,  intended  as  a  distributary, 
will  be  thrown  off  at  the  26th  mile,  to  water  the  Kfili-Ganges  Du4b  in  the  Fatehgarh 
District;  and  at  mile  39,  a  supply  channel  will  be  thrown  off  to  feed  the  Cawn> 
pore  and  Et&wa  branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  are  intersected  by  the  new 
canal  on  the  39th  and  37th  miles  respectively  of  their  course  befow  N&nu.  Henc^ 
forth  the  demands  on  the  stream  entering  the  Ghmges  Canal  at  Hardw&r  will  cease 
at  these  points,  and  the  upper  canal  will  be  relieved  of  irrigation  from  128  miles 
from  Cawnpore  on  the  Cawnpore  branch  and  on  130  miles  of  the  Et&wa  branch. 
The  Lower  Ghmges  Canal  will  then  pass  on  through  the  Et&  and  Mainpuri  dis- 
tricts, and  will  cross  the  valleys  of  the  Isan  and  Kfili  rivers  by  aqueducts  at  miles 
34  and  112,  and  the  Cawnpore  branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal  at  mile  115  in  its 
own  mile  94.  Then  heading  the  Pandu  Nadi,  the  line  will  pass  through  a 
comer  of  the  Et&wa  district,  and  will  intersect  the  Cawnpore  district,  running 
on  a  narrow  watershed  between  the  Pdndu  and  the  Rind  to  the  Fatehpur  di»- 
trict,  which  it  will  traverse  in  dose  proximity  to  the  railway.  Through  jbif^ 
"^  ^  Ffojeci  of  the  Lower  Gangei  Caoal  i  AUababadf  1874. 
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portion  of  its  course  it  intiarferes  little  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country, 
and  on  approaching  the  SasAr  Khaderi  Nala^  skirts  the  right  bank  to  the  Junmay 
to  which  the  surplus  waters  will  find  their  way  by  a  dry  ravine.  From  the 
Et&wa  branch  will  be  taken  the  Bhognipur  line,  to  water  the  tract  between 
the  Sengar  and  the  Jumna,  and  lower  down  the  Gh&tampur  r&jbaha,  and  to 
supply  these  two  important  channels  with  water  it  is  intended  to  lead  a  second 
feeder,  to  be  called  the  Jhinjhak  branch,  into  the  Et&wa  branch.  A  still-water 
channel  will  go  on  to  Allahabad  itself,  and  the  main  line  will  be  navigable  to  this 
point.  The  supply  branch  to  the  Cawnpore  and  .Et&wa  branches  will  be  made 
navigable,  while  the  Cawnpore  branch  is  already  navigable,  and  the  Et&wa  branch 
will  be  made  so.  A  still-water  channel  will  connect  the  town  of  Fatehgarh 
main  with  the  main  line,  and  the  tail  of  the  Cawnpore  branch  will  be  linked  on  to 
the  line  by  a  channel  crossing  the  P&ndu  river.  The  details  of  the  works  in  each 
district  are  given  in  the  district  notices,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  scheme  embraces  in  all  555  miles  of  new  main  canals  and  942  miles  of 
distributaries.  The  cost  of  these  is  estimated  at  Bs.  1,82,58,451,  and  if  we  add 
to  this  the  original  cost  of  the  Cawnpore  and  Et&wa  branch  diannels,  whidi 
this  project  now  absorbs,  the  capital  account  will  stand  at  Bs.  2,22,65,232. 
The  gross  income  is  taken  at  Bs.  25,80,000,  and  the  net  income  at  Bs.  19,50,000, 
which  would  give  a  direct  profit  of  8*3  per  cent.  From  these  estimates  and 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Upper  Ganges  Canal,  it  would  appear  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  whole  of  this  great  system  of  works  for  the  Du&b  will  not  exceed 
five  millions  sterling.  The  only  great  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Lower  Ganges  Canal  is  the  weir  and  head*works  at  Narora.  These  were  esti^ 
mated  to  cost  Bs.  19,61,828,  besides  Bs.  2,40,600  for  temporary  accommodation, 
such  as  workshops,  bungalows,  &c. 

Three  divisions  (Narora,  K&sganj,  and  Bhongaon)*,  Qoiliprismg  107  mikt 

of  main  canal  and  24  miles  of  supply  channel,  were 
Froffreas  of  the  work.  ._,  t\  „ 

started  during  1873-74.    The  workshops  form  a  sepa^ 

rate  charge.    The  outlay  during  the  year  on  works,  including  the  workshops, 

was  Bs.  14,92,735 ;  tools  and  plant,  Bs.  105,979 ;  manufacture  of  materiab, 

Bs.  6,27,250  ;  and  establishment,  Bs.  2,10,687  ;  or  a  total  of  Bs.  24,36,651.    The 

work  taken  in  hand  on  the  weir  comprised  the  under-sunk  foundations  for  the 

left  wing  wall,  those  of  800  feet  run  of  the  weir  proper  adjoining  it,  and  thos^ 

of  the  weir  sluices.     The  left  wing  wall  will  stand  on  twentyHseven  circular  welhi^ 

12  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  these  were  sunk  to  within  five  feet  of  their  proper 

depth  in  1873-74.    The  weir  proper  contains  in  its  foundations  a  line  of  blocks 

tea  feet  square  and  sunk  to  18  feet,  and  a  line  of  wells  eight  feet  in  diameter  ; 

nearly  all  of  these  were  sunk  before  the  rains  of  1874,  and  concretion  was  con^ 

inenced.    The  foundations  of  the  weir  sluices  contain  152  blocks  under  the  supelv- 

structure,  ^80.  blocks  :ander  the  partitioning  floor,  32  wells  12  feet  in  diameter^ 
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and  54  wells  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  of  these  all  were  in  liand  except  31  of  the  firsi 
set  of  blocks^  and  eight  of  the  second.  The  sinking  of  the  blocks  varies  from  12 
to  30  feet^  and  that  of  the  wells  is  about  33  feet.  A  branch  railway  connected 
with  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  line  has  been  made  for  the  carriage  of  block 
knnkor  and  other  materials.  Brick  and  mortar  are  brought  from  the  brick- 
fields near  Narora,  where  six  steam  mortar  mills  are  at  work  near  the  lime-kilns 
adjoining  the  weir.  The  foundations  sunk  to  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated 
1,227  feet  in  length,  and,  in  addition,  the  right  and  left  revetment  foundations 
were  completed.  In  a  few  years  the  entire  works  will  be  finished,  and  die  great 
Scheme  of  irrigation  for  the  whole  Du6b,  from  the  Siw&liks  to  Allahabad,  after 
forty  years  of  thought  and  work,  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Twenty 
years  hence  it  will  be  time  to  review  the  effect  of  these  recent  extensions  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Lower  Du&b.  As  I  have  already  shown,  canals  have  not 
been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  people  ;  but  it  is  promised  that  the  experience 
gained  by  the  department  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  '^  error  com- 
mitted in  the  Upper  Du&b  of  diverting  drainage  from  its  natural  course  into 
(yther  natural  channels  which  were  not  created  for  its  reception,  without  duly 
enlarging  their  capacity,  shall  be  avoided." 

There  are  now  no  public  ferries  in  this  district.  By  Regulation  YI.  of 
1819,  seven  ferries  and  fourteen  dependent  gh4ts  were 
made  public  ferries,  and  yielded  in  1820  a  net  revenue 
of  Bs.  7,673  ;  in  1821,  Bs.  6,658 ;  and  in  1822,  Bs.  7,260.  In  1823  the  ferries 
were  leased  to  Mr.  James  Ckrdner  of  K&sganj  for  Bs.  22,000.  In  1832  the 
ferries  were  again  placed  under  the  Magistrate ;  and  in  1837,  the  last  remaining 
ferry,  that  of  Jasupur  on  the  Ganges,  was  transferred  to  the  Budaon  Magistrate, 
who  still  controls  the  Ganges  ferries,  while  those  on  the  Jumna  are  under  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gnrgaon. 

'      The  general  surface  of  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  dry,  and  the  few  jhils  or 
natural  reservoirs  of  water  are  confined  to  the  depres- 
,  '  sions  in  the  higher  level  of  the  country  through  which' 

the  Gunges  Canal  and  its  branches  pass.  Some  of  these  have  been  drained  by 
Hbe  canal  authorities,  and  measures  are  being  taken  to  drain  the  rest.  Occa^ 
diondly  in  the  rains  strips  of  land,  several  miles  in  extent,  are  slightly  flooded 
ita  parganah  Akrabad,  and  the  Adh&wan  jhil,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sengar,  is 
•f  considerable  size  in  the  rains.  There  are  also  fiur  sized  jhils  at  Gh>pi,  Bhawan' 
Ghurhi,  Shaikha,  Ikri  and  Gursikaran  in  KoiL  The  Shaikha  jhil  on  the  bordOTs  of 
parganah  Husain  and  that  near  Husain  itself  are  of  fair  size.  The  Sikaadra 
Bao  parganah  contains  a  large  number  of  jhils,  and  the  one  near  the  town  of  that  - 
mane  b  said  to  affect  particularly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north  - 
cff  the  district,  the  Aligarii  and  Barauli  parganahs  contain  a  fair  number  of  jhils, 
buiiheifi  ace  nonein  the.  other  pargam^  Qf  the  distact  that  deserve  th,e  name.- 
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The  railway  statioas  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  wiihin  this  district^  are 
Sonma/  14  miles  north-west  of  Aligarh;  the  Aligarh 
civil  station,  which  forms  the  junction  with  the  Oudh 
and  Bohilkhand  line  to  Moradabad;  P&li^  seven  miles  south-east/ and  H&thras 
Toad,  19  miles  souiii-east.  The  stations  of  the  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  line  are 
Aligarh^  Rampur  for  Harduaganj,  and  Baipur  for  Atrauli.  The  statistics  of  the 
traffic  of  the  district  by  rail  show  a  maximum  from  October  to  April,  and 
thence  a  gradual  falling  off,  until  the  minimum  is  reached  during  the  rains^ 
.The  returns  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  for  1871  were — 


HXthras. 

Pau. 

AUOABH. 

SOMNA. 

Goods. 

1 

Goods. 

1 

Goods. 

} 

Goods. 

& 

O 

a' 

l-H 

3,718 

O 

1 

i 

1 

194 

i 

[ 

815,988 

306,416 

37,820 

6,820 

1,416 

173,386 

148,652 

84,iai 

1,474 

5^88* 

The  following  table  shows  the  detail  of  traffic  on  the  Rohilkhand  line  i-^ 


FerkML 


ATEAULI  BOAD. 


Goods. 


a 


I 


PAMZITGXW  AVD  PABCXI3, 

ftc. 


UniUQirdM. 


Outwards. 


ALIOABH. 


GooDi. 


a 


PiJlBirGBUAVO  PAaosi4,  fcc 


iTiMardB.        OtUwards. 


I 


Ut  half  of  1873, 
tod  ^tlo  ... 
Uk  ditto  1873  «. 
fnd  '  ditto  .., 
Irt  dft€ol874..: 


«.    8. 

4    S 

8  0 
39  16 
34  17 

«8n 


4  17 

4  17 

6    6 

188    6 

1,964  16 


4^024 
6,486 
6,848 
6,623 
7,689 


£.  B. 
66  9 
98  16 
IM  13 
163  9 
199    3 


4,S83 
6>968 
6,933 
7,417 
8,331 


A.  B. 

70  6 
108  S 
168  11 
178  12 
381  7 


£.   B. 

170  9 
863  4 

8,861  4 
3,794  10 
9,463  19 


£.  a. 

1,948  17 
443    6 

3,667  18 
4^361  6 
8,943 


ISAitl 
8/HS8 
88,898 
13,018 
44,037 


4.   A 

410  18 
1,186  19 
1^196  11 
3,068  16 
8,858    4 


17,367 
34^849 


88$108 
43,614 


614  4 

1.0O7  4 

3,391  8 

3,649  8 

3,807  4 


«.  B. 
8489  7 
8,167  13 
11,886  7 
14,348  6 
27,648.13 


A.  fl. 

f  1  2 
^  0 
386  6 
8116 
44  10 
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The  H&thras  road  station  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  is  about  six  miles  from 
H&thras  town,  and  the  Atraoli  road  station  of  &e  Bohilkhand  line  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  Atrauli.  A  new  line  of  light  railway  on  the  narrow  gnage 
system^  now  in  process  of  construction  between  H&thras  and  Muttra,  is  intended 
to  accommodate  the  H&thras  traffic  towards  the  west^  and  the  pilgrim  traffic 
to  and  from  Muttra.  It  will  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  metalled  road  from 
H4thras  to  Muttra,  on  a  nearly  level  line,  and  will  cost  a  comparatively  small 
sum  when  compared  with  other  lines :  about  15  miles  of  this  line  lie  within  the 
Aligarh  district.  To  avoid  the  great  expense  and  delay  experienced  in  tiie 
transhipment  of  goods  from  broad  gauge  wagons  to  narrow  gauge  wagons, 
two  lines  of  rail,  constituting  a  narrow  and  broad  guage,  will  run  between 
H&thras  city  and  the  East  Indian  Railway  station.  The  Gttnges  Canal  also 
constitutes  a  means  of  commimication,  chiefly  for  through  traffic,^  and  for  tim- 
ber and  bambus  as  far  as  Barautha  and  N&nu. 

The  principal  metalled  and  bridged  first  class  roads  in  tiie  district  are  the  —(1) 

Grand  Trunk  Road,  which  enters  the  district  at  the 
Boadfl.  - 

276th  mile  from  Allahabad,  at  the  south-«ast  comer,and 

proceeds  by  Sikiandra  Rao,  Koil  and  Somna  to  the  Bulandshahr  district,  where 
one  branch  leads  to  Dehli  and  another,  vid  Bulandshahr,  to  Meerut.  The  total 
length  of  this  road  in  this  district  is  49  miles  5*3  furlongs.  It  crosses  the 
€hinges  Oanal  at  N&nu  and  the  East  Indian  Railway  near  Chuhanpur ;  (2)  Koil 
to  Moradabad  by  Atrauli  and  Ramgh&t,  24^  miles  in  this  district,  passes  by  the 
important  marts  of  Harduaganj  and  Atrauli,  and  crosses  the  E&li  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  built  in  1851  on  the  eleventh  mile;  (3)  Koil  to  Antipshahr  by  Jaw4, 
12*3  miles,  crosses  the  canal  by  a  bridge ;  (4)  Koil  to  Tappal  31  miles  7'5  fur- 
longs, of  which  20  miles  are  metalled  and  the  remainder  is  raised  and  bridged ; 
(4)  H&thras  to  K&sganj  by  Sikandra  Rao  and  the  railway  station,  nearly  30  miles 
from  the  town  and  23  miles  7*7  furlongs  from  the  railway  station ;  (5)  Koil  to 
Agra,  through  Sdsni  and  H&thras,  29  miles  5  furlongs  ;  (6)  Koil  to  Muttra 
through  Igl&s,  24-68  miles ;  (7)  Aligarh  to  K&sganj  by  Panditi,  has  a  total  length 
of  20*08  miles  in  this  district,  of  which  9|  miles  are  metalled,  and  it  is  intended 
to  macadamize  the  whole  road  in  connection  with  the  Eta  authorities.  At  pre- 
sent the  road  is  raised  and  bridged,  and,  when  metalled,  will  complete  all  the 
principal  lines  of  communication  in  this  district :  this  road  crosses  the  K&H  by  a 
bridge  in  the  22nd  mile  from  Aligarh;  (8)  H&thras  by  Murs&n  to  Muttra,  15^ 
fniles.  Besides  tiiese  metalled  roads,  a  network  of  cross  country  roads  connect 
each  great  branch  with  the  other,  and  with  all  the  principal  marts,  towns,  police- 
stations  and  bridges  on  the  canals.  There  are  good  bridges  over  the  Nim  at  Mals&ii 
built  in  1841  at  Bhikampur,  built  by  subscription  in  1856;  and  over  the  K&H  at 
Hafdaramai,  built  by  Government  in  1830 ;  and  over  the  same  river  at  Datauli^ 
*""^  [  '.  ^.^6ee.pag«io[     - ~       -  ..    _ 
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The  Mowing  table  gives  a  list  of  the  second-class  roads  which,  though 
itnmetalled,  are  raised  and  bridged,  and  the  third-class  roads  which  are  not  raised 
with  the  distances  of  each  within  this  district : — 

S^ond  dasa  road», 

1.  Khairtolglas 

».  Iglis  to  Sadabad 

8.  NanutoDudu  ...  .^ 

4.  Koil  to  Barauli 

6.  SisnitoKann 

6.  Harduaganj  to  railwaj-station  ...  ,„  ,„  „ 

7.  Dida  to  Sinkura 

8.  Ehair  to  Brindaban 

Third  clasM  road; 

I.  Akrabad  to  Bijaigarh  ...  ,..  „^ 

%       Ditto   to  Pilkhana 

8.  SAsnitoGopi 

4.  Hathras  to  Jalesar  ^  „» 

5.  Atraali  to  railway-station         .,*  ,„  ,„  „ 
8.  Gangiri  to  AtrauU                     ,.,               .„ 
7-  IglaatoSlsni 

8.  Sfani  to  Jalesar  ...  ,.,  „^.  „, 

9.  Barauli  to  Somna  ..•  ••»  „,  ,., 
10  Somna  to  Khair  .»•  »,•  •••  •«, 
11.  Somna  to  Chandaus  ••»  ,.,  ...  „ 
19.  Chandans  to  "Tappal  •••  ••«  .^  ^ 

13.  Rofaina  to  Jaw&  •••  ...  .,«  ,« 

14.  L4dpur  to  EatiU  •••  ..» 

16.  ^asanp^r  to  In&yatpnr  .^  ••• 
16«  Fordilnagar  to  Pilkhana  •••  •••  .••  .« 

17.  Hosain  to  Sikandra  Bao'  •••  •#•  •••  „ 

18.  Kachora  to  Bhinkri  ....  ...  .••  „ 

19.  Chharra  to  Michhua  ....  ...  ...  » 

The  principal  encamping-gronnds  from  Koil  to  Cawnpore  by  the  Grand 

Trunk  Boad  are  at  Akrabad,  14  miles ;  Sikandra  Rao,  10  miles ;  and  £hadw&s 
10  miles  (Eta)  :  Koil  to  Agra  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  there  is  S4ani,  13  miles; 
Hithras,  9  miles;  Sadabad,  10  miles:  on  Koil  to  Muttra  by  Iglds  there  is  Iglds,  15 
miles ;  and  B&ya,  14  miles  (Muttra).  All  these  roads  are  metalled  and  bridged,  and 
there  are  barddshtkhdnas  or  supply-houses  at  the  halting  stages  in  all  except  the 
last,  but  at  Iglas  there  is  a  sar&i^  and  provisions  are  procurable  on  indent.  Troops 
could  march  in  cases  of  emergency  along  the  following  roads : — Koil  towards 
Anupshahr  ( Jawi,  9  ;  D&npur,  12),  the  halting  places  are  mere  villages  ;  Koil 
to  Bimghat  (Atrauli,  16 ;  BAmghat,  13),  bridged  and  metalled ;  Koil  to  K&sganj 
(Jal&li,  13 ;  Gangiri,  13.),  Nim  and  K&li  Nadis  bridged ;  Koil  to  Tappal  (Khair 
14 ;  Tappal,  18);  Koil  to  Jalesar  (S&sni,  13  ;  Mahu,  11;  Jalesar,  9);  roads  from 
H&thras  to  B&ya  (13]^),  Jalesar  (18),  Sikandra  Bao  (20).  See  further  tiia 
alphabetical  arrangementt 


M. 

F. 

pr. 

4 

160 

0 

220 

0 

60O 

0 

0 

7 

380 

4 

0 

1 

890 

^ 

4 

460 

6 

6 

300 

8 

1 

660 

16 

2 

470 

16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

s 

180 

16 

8 

£80 

6 

3 

170 

10 

0 

600 

6 

6 

60 

16 

7 

680 

16 

6 

400 

6 

2 

30 

3 

6 

S9S 
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2 

170 
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6 

0 

11 

6 

0 

12 
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Talde  of  distances  of  the  principal  tovms  and  villages  from  the  head-quoHere 
of  the  district  in  Aligrah. 


Akrabad 

t«« 

•  •• 

••• 

12 

Igl&s 

•ta 

»•• 

•  •• 

16 

▲kBoU 

••t 

•  •• 

••• 

S8 

JaUU 

tt« 

••t 

••• 

12 

AtrauU 

••• 

*•■ 

•  •« 

16 

Jao  Inajatpur 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

19 

BaraoU 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

18 

Jattiri  Salfmpnr 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

27 

Barla 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

80 

Kachora 

••• 

•  M 

••• 

30 

Besw4ii 

••• 

••« 

Mt 

SS 

Kauriaganj 

•  •• 

••t 

M« 

16 

Bhankri  Khas 

•  M 

••• 

,,, 

6 

Kailora 

•  •t 

•  •• 

•  •t 

18 

Chandans 

••• 

■•• 

t** 

16 

Ehair 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

14 

Chharra  Fatehpur  m* 

•  •• 

•  •t 

23 

Madr&k 

•  •• 

•  •• 

.-- 

7 

Chherat  Surh&l 

•  •t 

<•• 

•  •• 

6 

Mendu 

•  •• 

••• 

»•• 

20 

Didon 

•  •« 

... 

... 

28 

Mft4i 

••• 

••• 

•  M 

23 

Daryapur 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

16 

Mnrs&i 

•  •• 

■  •• 

••t 

22 

Dat&oU 

•  •• 

•»• 

••• 

21 

Narayanpur 

•  •• 

•  ••      ■ 

•■• 

21 

Ehan 

••• 

•  •• 

■  •t 

28 

Fanehti 

•  •t 

•«• 

••• 

6 

Gambhirs  or  Bijagarh 

t*« 

••• 

14 

Pilkhana 

•M 

tM 

••• 

12 

Gangiri 

••• 

•  •• 

•M 

22 

Fnrdilnagar 

•  M 

#•• 

•  •• 

26 

Gopi 

•  «t 

»•» 

•  •• 

16 

Sabal  or  Gonro 

»*• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11 

Harduaganj 

•  •• 

•  »• 

•  •• 

7 

Salimpur 

■  •• 

v« 

«•• 

20 

Hastpur  Chandphari 

•  •• 

••• 

10 

S&sni 

•  •• 

•»• 

••• 

14 

Hatisa  Bh«gwantpiir 

•  •1 

•  •• 

22 

Sikandra  Bao 

,,, 

••t 

•M 

22 

Hithras 

.*. 

M* 

•  •• 

21 

Somna 

»•• 

••t 

••• 

14 

Hnsain 

«•• 

— 

••• 

22 

Tappal 

••• 

..• 

... 

22 

Tho  climate  of  Aligarh  does  not  diflfer  from  that  of  the  other  Dn&b  districts. 
Ql^j^i^  ^®  y®»^  is  divided  into  the  rainy  season,  the  middle 

of  June  to  the  middle  of  October  ;  tihe  cold  season  fol- 
lows, and  lasts  nntil  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  hot  season  comes  on  and 
continues  until  the  rains.  There  is  generally  a  little  rain  in  December  and  Feb- 
ruary. He  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Stewart  Clark,  gives  the  tempera- 
ture during  1853 : — 


Mean  temperature. 

t 

1 

^ 
& 

1 

^ 

Q4 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

Bnniiio  •••             t**             »#• 

44*0 

48-6 

61-0 

64-6 

7»0 

84-0 

73-0 

78-6 

76-5 

64-0 

52*6 

440 

At  10  ▲.  K.                •••                  M4 

66-6 

690 

80-6 

87-6 

940 

96-0 

860 

900 

92-0 

80-6 

700 

62-6 

At  2-80  P.  u. 

60*0 

780 

88  6 

89-. 

980 

99-6 

870 

92-6 

94-0 

83-6 

77-0 

70i> 
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!the  rain-fall  at  several  places  in  the  district  for  the  years  1862 
1871-78  J— 
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■63  to 


StAtiOD. 

00 

«-« 

J 

s 

►i 

8" 

oo 

1 

g 

00 

00 

< 

Kml               ••• 

66-8 

84*» 

U-8 

10*5 

80-7 

80-2 

8-8 

280 

28-7 

80*0 

20*0 

Bathras 

SSI 

26S 

»l-l 

18*9 

2«-7 

34-4 

18*3 

80>6 

320 

34-5 

26*5 

Sikandra        ••• 

230 

27-4 

241 

104 

17-9 

88*5 

21*0 

29  6 

261 

28*8 

25-4 

AtnaU 

»l-2 

40*4 

S6-0 

30-5 

10-8 

8S-3 

18*8 

82-6 

31*6 

34-4 

28-7 

Kbair 

a7-4 

S2» 

15*0 

17-3 

25*8 

28*8 

10-5 

21-8 

20*1 

26-2 

21*0 

Iglis 

84«7 

35-1 

21*1 

16-5 

271 

806 

121 

23'3 

29-8 

21-7 

242 

SO-8 

310 

90*6 

20-3 

14-3 

31-6 

140 

27-5 

207 

20-0 

25*0 

The  following  table  gives  the  same  statistics^  disti-ibuted  according  to  seasons^ 
for  the  whole  district : — 


Period. 

1 

u-s 

0-7 
0*4 

12*4 

M 

42*i 
0-3 
1-2 

48*7 

CO* 

«o 

>• 

s 

28-4 

1-6 
00 

80-8 

i 

i 

00 

20-6 
03 
11 

310 

i 

16  0 
0-3 
3*3 

20-5 

w 

18  6 
1*8 
0-4 

20-3 

2 
s 

220 
0*6 
i-8 

24-4 

00 

i 

26*4 
2-4 
2-8 

31*6 

s 

i 

118 
1*8 
1*8 

14-8 

d 

00 

i 

1st  Jane  to  30th  September 
lat  Oetober  to  3  lit  January 
lai  February  to  Slat  May 

Total 

17*1 
8*4 

2*0 

27*6 

25-0 
1*4 
S'4 

29-7 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  rain-fall  at  the  principal  stations  of  the 
district  for  the  years  1844-45  to  1849-50;  from  returns  existing  amongthe  records 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 


Karnes  of  Stations. 

1844-45 

1845-46. 

1846  47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

4 

ATlgarh 

••• 

22-78 

26  37 

18  58 

81-32 

24-66 

24-67 

24*56 

Akrabad 

«•. 

2646 

14-03 

23  40 

24  89 

26  40 

21-67 

22  81 

Atrauli 

••• 

29  90 

34  12 

11  60 

26  67 

*i4  84 

fi6G0 

27*67 

Hithras 

••• 

32-50 

82-76 

16  48 

28*23 

2e-65 

24-71 

3022 

Khair 

87-42 

26-19 

20*03 

80-92 

13>-5 

21  63 

2601 

Wis 

1630 

21-10 

I4*r*8 

17  26 

16-97 

27  64 

18*86 

Sikandra  Hao 

•t* 

2279 

80  77 

20  12 

27M»6 

19-96 

20-40 

28-51 

Tappal 

•■• 

20v2 

18  84 

18-23 

29-23 

22- U 
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^rdnagaUj 
Chharra 
S&sni 
Hnrs&a 


1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

28'60 

17-48 

89  63 

82-79 

8170 

81  22 

80*64 

S017 

83  97 

26-46 

22-29 

26-69 

Basangarh 
Bhadwils 
Husain 
Somna 


1847-48. 


33-31 
8668 
28-89 
88*83 


1848-49 


16-53 
20-67 
18*76 
S<i*4S 


22-48 
29*9  2 
9009 
19*40 


The  average  raiih-fall  is  about  26  inches.  The  western  tahsils  of  Igl4s  and 
Khair  have  a  smaller  rain-fall  than  the  remainder  of  the  district^  and  the  winter 
crops  in  Khair  and  Atrauli  are  dependent  upon  the  winter  rains.  On  the  whole, 
the  rain-fall  is  adequate,  and  there  is  so  much  irrigation  that  even  in  seasons  of 
drought  there  can  now  be  little  distress  in  this  district. 


Aniioalfl* 


PART    II. 

Productions  of  the  Distbict. 

There  are  no  species  of  animals,  either  wild  or  domesticated,  peculiar  to  thk 
district  as  distinguished  from  the  other  districts  of 
the  Meerut  division.  Cows  sell  at  from  ten  to  thiriy 
rupees  each,  and  plough  cattle  can  be  obtained  at  from  ten  to  fifty  rupees  each. 
Ponies  fetch  from  ten  rupees  upwards,  but  a  serviceable  country-bred  horse 
costs  two  hundred  rupees.  Biding  camels  are  not  bred  in  the  district,  but 
camels  for  burden  can  be  bought  for  about  Bs.  75.  Sheep  sell  at  from  half  a 
rupee  to  one  rc^pee  each,  and  when  prepared  for  sale  to  Europeans,  they  fetch 
two  rupees  each.  Government  stallions  from  tjie  stud  stand  at  Bhllpur 
Mltdi,  Daryapur,  Somna  and  Kauriyaganj,  and  a  few  stud  bulls  are  distributed 
throuo-hout  the  district  with  good  results.  The  black  buck  or  antelope  is  very 
common,  and  there  are  a  few  n{l(;di  (Portax  pictus).  Game  birds  are  generally 
scarce,  but  peacock  and,  in  the  cold-weather,  all  kinds  of  wild  duck  and  geese 
are  plentiful.  Bewards  are  given  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  :  one  rupee  for 
every  full-grown  male,  two  rupees  for  full-grown  females,  and  eight  annas  for 
cubs.  The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  recorded  as  due  to  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts  and  snake-bites  for  the  years  1869  to  1873  : — 


18f9. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Total  of 
four  years. 

Arerage  of 
four  jears. 

Males 
Females 

27 
81 

16 
18 

47 

33 

28 
82 

118 
104 

29 
26 

Total    ... 

48 

34 

80 

60 

222 

55 
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Fish  is  not  a  conmion  article  of  constimption.  The  kinds  nsnally  sold  are  for 
the  most  part  scaleless  and  are  caught  in  tanks.  The  more  common  are  the 
^auTj  potraj  jhingaj  singly  Idchiy  rohu,  karoly  roUi/ay  chilkay  dor^  soteliya^  bhdr,  and 
mughara.  There  are  no  regular  fisheries  in  this  district,  and  no  colonies  of 
persons  living  by  river  industries.  The  census  returns  show  only  forty  men 
who  have  no  other  trade  than  fishing. 

The  mode  of  husbandry  in  this  district  differs  so  little  in  any  important 
respect  from  that  practised  in  the  other  districts  of  the 
division,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  describe 
it  here.     The  facts  relating  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  given  under  the  Meerut 
district  will  hold  equally  good  for  Aligarh.     I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  district,  its  cultivation,  amount  and 
value  of  produce,  irrigation,  and  the  few  peculiar  agricultural  products  worthy 
of  notice.     The  great  extent  to  which,  at  last  settlement,  cultivation  had  already 
been  carried,  left  comparatively  little  room  for  the  increase  which  steadily  advanc- 
ing prices  and  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
Galtiyated  and  culftar-     Still  the  change,  such  as  it  is,  has  everywhere  been 
able  area.  ^jj  ^^  gj^j^  ^f  increase.      The  total    cultivated  ^area, 

which  at  the  last  settlement  amounted  to  839,127  acres,  has  now  increased  to 
897,172  acres,  or  by  seven  per  cent.  The  settlement  statistics  of  cultivation 
for  Atrauli  and  Igl&s  respectively  represent  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
increase.  From  the  same  records  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  to  the  culturable  area  has  risen  from  82  per  cent,  at  the  past  settlement 
to  88  per  cent.,  so  that  now  only  12  percent,  of  the  culturable  area,  or  121,168 
acres,  remains  untitled,  and  of  this  5,676  acres  are  under  groves.  The  greater 
portion  <rf  this  culturable  waste  consists  of  wide  tracts  of  poor  sand  or  alluvial 
khddir  lying  in  tahsflis  Atrauli  and  Khair  (75,769  acres,  or  62^  per  cent.),  and 
there  cultivation  reaches  only  81  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  whilst  in  the 
remainder  of  the  district  it  covers  92  per  cent.,  and  the  culturable  waste  com- 
prises only  small  patches  devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  area  under  grass 
for  pasturage  is  very  restricted,  so  much  so,  that  in  several  parganahs,  as 
Mursfin,  where  cultivation  is  96  per  cent.,  and  H&thras,  where  it  is  95  per 
cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  the  kharif,  which  is  specially  useful  for  growing 
crops  for  fodder,  has  had  to  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  superior  produce  in 
the  rabi.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  extensive  the  rabi  the  richer  and  more 
productive  the  crop,  and  here  only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  kharif  in  any 
way  exceed  the  rabi.  The  few  wide  uncultivated  pastnre  lands  in  Atrauli  and 
Elhair  must  sooner  or  later  come  under  the  plough,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
cultivation  must  reach  its  maximum  in  this  district.  The  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  land  is  even  now  severely  felt ;  and  when  extension  of  cultivation 
can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  emigration  must  be  attempted ;  and  it  would  be  wise 
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to  commence  this  in  time,  so  as  to  gain  the  experience  which  will  ultimately 
be  fonnd  necessary. 

Great  fertility  is  the  characteristic  of  the  district,  and  in  the  oold-weatfaer  it 
presents  an  almost  mibroken  sea  of  green,  with  the  village  sites  appearing  at 
intervals.  Though  only  a  portion  of  the  total  area  is  sown  with  rabi  crops,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  kharif  is  also  resown,  so  that  the  intervals  of  unoccnpied 
ground  are  scarcely  seen.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that,  of  all  the  parganahs,  H&thraa 
has  best  retained  its  old  pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  fertile.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Commissioners  who  visited  H&thras  compared 
its  appearance  favourably  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  district,  and  now, 
though  there  is  more  equaliiy  in  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  district,  H&thras  is 
still  supreme.  ^^  Kext  to  H&thras  in  natural  advantages  comes  Iglas,  then  Sikandrft 
Bao  and  Koil,  and  then  the  two  tahsils  of  Kbair  and  Atrauli.  There  are  tracts, 
indeed,  in  these  two  last  tahsils  which  equal  or  surpass  anything  in  other  parts 
of  the  district,  but  on  the  whole  the  sub-divisions  stand  pretty  much  in  the  order 
named  so  far  as  soil  and  natural  capability  of  irrigation  are  concerned."  Bdra 
and  manjha  lands  are  always  manured,  but  manjha  to  a  less  extent  than  bdra. 
The  cost  of  manuring  is  not  great,  and  the  benefit  is  enormous.  These  lands 
yield  both  the  rain  and  cold-weather  crops,  and  sometimes  an  intermediate  crop. 
Nearly  all  the  other  lands  yield  but  one  crop  in  the  year,  the  kharif  or  rabi  crop 
being  taken  according  to  circumstances. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  jodr,  bdjra,  gram,  cotton  and  indigo. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  quality  of  both  cotton 
Principal  crops.  i  .    t       ,        .  \      i  .1       i         /.  ,         , 

and  mdigo  has  improved,  whilst  that  of  the  other  kinds 

of  agricultural  produce  has  remained  much  as  it  was.  The  statement  given 
below  shows  the  acreage  of  the  various  crops  on  the  ground  during  the  year 
in  which  each  sub-division  of  the  district  was  surveyed  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  estimate  of  average  produce  is  formed  "  chiefly  on  the  results  of  constant 
and  unremitting  inquiry  from  cultivators  and  landholders  in  every  portion  of 
the  district  for  every  quality  of  soil,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cultivator  or 
landowner  is  based  on  the  experience  of  many  lives  available  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  district,  and  is  itself,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  innumerable  and 
trustworthy  trials,"  Mr.  Smith  has  depended  almost  wholly  on  this  source  of 
information,  having  found  the  actual  cutting  and  weighing  of  specified  areas,  in 
practice,  both  not  to  be  relied  upon  and  misleading.  The  estimate  of  chaflF  or 
bhdaa  is  very  difficult  to  frame  correctly.  By  fa^  the  larger  portion  is  privately 
consumed  by  the  cultivators  for  their  own  cattle,  and  but  very  little  is  sold.  Some 
kinds  of  chaff,  such  as  that  of  gram,  mdng,  nrd,  mas^r,  and  peas  are  especially 
prized,  and  fetch  a  high  price.  The  price  is  the  harvest  price,  or  that  actu- 
ally received  by  the  cultivator,  and  is  necessarily  much  below  the  price  ruling 
in  the  market  at  the  time.    These  prices  were  obtained  from  the  patwiris  or 
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village  accountants  of  the  varions  snb-di visions.  I  give  Mr.  Smith's  statement 
here.  The  value  of  cotton  includes  that  of  seed,  of  moth^  arhavj  &c.,  and  the 
cereals  includes  the  value  of  the  chaff: — 

Statement  showing  the  area  under  each  cropy  the  prodiice  and  value. 


^ 

1   . 

5 

^ 

Name  of  crop. 

1 

a 

II 
If 

s 

1 

IS 

O    u 

1 

a 

a 

"i 

a, 

e 

a 

07 

«l 

! 

2 

ai 

a 

1 

9 

13 

P 

'a 

1 

< 

< 

< 

n 

► 

< 

Ph 

> 

> 

Ra. 

H 

Ka. 

Eba- 

BIF. 

Per 

md. 

M.  S. 

Bi.a. 

M.  S. 

Ctetton 

... 

119,716 

9     0 

939,430 

11   0 

26,33.730 

4  15 

523,763 

1 

6.23,763 

31,67,483 

••• 

24 

8    0 

79 

6  0 

4.2 

... 

■•• 

... 

... 

432 

Indigo 

••• 

99,018 

49    0 

1,918.646 

0  41 

Per 
acre. 

8,66,664 

••• 

8,65,564 

Chari  (fodder).,. 

1,416 

... 

•«• 

10  8 

14,868 

.•. 

^ 

14368 

Water-nnts 

•«. 

114 

••• 

••♦ 

36  0 

3,990 

»•• 

••• 

— 

••• 

3,990 

Sweet  poutoea... 

5 

... 

••« 

10  0 

50 

••• 

••t 

... 

50 

6agarK»ne 

•  a. 

1,648 

••■ 

... 

61  0 

94,498 

•.> 

••« 

... 

... 

94.428 

VageUblea 

••* 

867 

••• 

*•• 

36  0 

12,495 

... 

•■• 

... 

••• 

12,495 

Bawaa 

••• 

78 

••t 

6  0 

Per 

ropee 

M  S. 

890 

t— 

••• 

t«* 

890 

Jo6x 

••t 

169.106 

10  90 

1>670,168 

0  86 

19,09,972 

80     0 

4,773,180 

4 

11,93,995 

3l,09,56' 

BftjrA 

••« 

70,406 

8  30 

6l6,0i4 

0  30 

8,21,399 

••• 

... 

•.• 

... 

8,21,3^ 

Moth 

•  •t 

33,616 

7     0 

936,316 

0  30 

8,18,740 

14     0 

470,610 

3 

1,66,870 

4,70  610 

Maixa 

••. 

3.681 

10  90 

37,600 

0  80 

60,139 

... 

... 

.«• 

... 

60,183 

Gftwir 

•  •t 

8,066 

7     0 

2}, 469 

1  10 

17,169 

... 

..• 

,. 

••• 

17,169 

Arhar 

••* 

1,946 

7    0 

6,715 

... 

17,430 

••• 

8,736 

••• 

1,245 

18.675 

Mang 

••• 

4,8S8 

6  10 

29,722 

0  21 

43,280 

10     0 

43,280 

3 

14,427 

67,707 

Paddjr 

••* 

1,894 

12     0 

15,888 

1     0 

irs888 

... 

.•* 

... 

... 

16,888 

Urd 

••• 

9,604 

7  86 

19,719 

0  21 

87,660 

16     0 

37,660 

8 

12,620 

50,080 

San 

••• 

118 

6     0 

690 

0  20 

1,180 

«•• 

M« 

,,, 

'•• 

1,180 

Maafna 

»•. 

8 

7     0 

91 

0  30 

28 

14     0 

42 

8 

14 

49 

TU 

••1 

161 

1     0 

161 

0  16 

429 

••• 

... 

#•• 

•t« 

429 

Kangni 

••• 

70 

10  20 

736 

0  20 

1.470 

••• 

••• 

... 

••. 

1,470 

Korti 

••1 

1,790 

6     0 

8,600 

1     0 

8,600 

t*« 

••• 

M* 

8,600 

TdtalEbarU 

438,616 

••• 

••t 

... 

63,63^18 

••• 

»•• 

.•• 

I»,0S»IM 

82,66,649 
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*S 

o 

a 

^ 

•■ 

"" 

g 

P    03 

2 

-3 

S 

eS  Q) 

s 

a 

§ 

Name  of  crop. 

1 

1 

Is 

it 

o 

a 

1 

.3 

1 

g 

.s 

1 

i 

i 

' 

a 

i 

9   C> 

■**^ 

1 

a 

1 

? 

o 

3. 

-3 

1 

1 
1 

< 

< 

< 

a. 

> 

< 

Ph 

> 

t? 

^ 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Habi. 

Per 
acre. 
R».a 

Carrots 

••• 

•  a. 

••• 

SO    0 

82,li0 

... 

... 

8f,^l^ 

Vegetables 

•.. 

2,78r 

... 

.... 

X5    0 

56,'  60 

••* 

••a 

,. 

M« 

66,664^ 

Melons 

••• 

1,616 

... 

••• 

35    0 

2,275 

*•• 

*•• 

•  a. 

•• 

2,275. 

Fenugreek 

... 

65 

... 

••• 

10    0 

210 

... 

*•. 

210- 

Arwi 

•«• 

21 
12 

... 

••• 

35-    0 

Per 
md. 

420 

••• 

*•« 

••a 

420^ 

OmoDt 

••• 

13 

18     0 

234 

1     8 

Pet 

rupee 

M    S. 

86^ 

... 

... 

351: 

Wheat 

•»• 

182,04^ 

17^20 

3^185,78? 

0.2A 

60,97,266 

2&    0 

4,783,170 

•'4 

1 1.83,292 

62,80,648^ 

Barley 

M. 

98,463 

16     0 

1,495,408 

0  85 

17,09,037 

24     0 

2,248,1  It 

4 

5,60,778 

22,69.815 

Bejar 

t.» 

91,968 

14     0 

1,287,482 

0  30 

17,16,648 

21     0 

1,981,223 

4 

4,82.805 

21,99,447 

Oram 

•  »• 

66,274 

8  20 

478,329 

25     0 

7,65,826 

8  20 

478»329 

2 

1.91,331 

9,56  657 

Goa 

•  •• 

14,036 

17  20 

245,612 

0  30 

3,27,482 

25     0 

850,875 

4 

87,W9 

4,16,211 

Dfia 

•  •• 

1^63 

4    0 

6,012 

25    0 

8,019 

... 

••■ 

... 

... 

8,0]» 

Oats 

»•• 

64 

20     0 

1,080 

0  25 

1,Z28 

... 

••« 

•  a. 

••• 

1,728 

Masiir 

••• 

1,469 

10    0 

14,690 

0  30 

19,587 

8  20 

12,486 

8 

-     4^096 

28,683 

Peas 

••• 

291 

14    0 

4.074 

0  35 

4^56 

8  20 

2,478 

8 

824 

5,48a< 

Chaina 

•  •• 

1,898 

21     0 

29,358 

0  80 

89,U4 

•  a* 

•t. 

.a* 

•M 

39,144; 

Tobacco 

t» 

2,921 

14     0 

40,894 

0  16 

1,02,236 

Mf 

M« 

•a« 

••• 

l,0a,235 

Tara 

•  .• 

89 

4     0 

156 

0  25 

260 

•  M 

*•• 

.•• 

M* 

250 

Dhaniya 

t». 

61 

4     0 

204 

0  lO 

816 

.•a 

•  M 

.a. 

•  •• 

8ir 

Kar 

•  •• 

993 

1     0 

998 

0     6 

7,944 

.•• 

■•• 

.a. 

«•• 

7,944 

B&i 

••• 

19 

4     0 

76 

0  12 

253 

.«• 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

263 

Sarson 

•  •» 

183 

4     0 

732 

0  20 

1,464 

•  •* 

•  •• 

... 

*•• 

1,464 

Haldi 

•  t* 

20 

3  20 

70 

0     8 

860 

•  a. 

••« 

•  a. 

»•« 

350 

60Df 

••• 

in), 

11 

4     0 

44 

0  12 

147 

... 

..► 

••* 

ttt 

I4T 

Total  Bal 

450^946 

tM 

M* 

••• 

99;44,262 

•tt 

•M 

25,10,845 

1,24^5,117 

Fallow  (hihi 

12i710 

•  •• 

•  •• 

»» 

••• 

•  •9 

... 

- 

•«« 

••a 

Guard  Tot 

897,172 

... 

•t* 

1,68,07,780 

•  •• 

a.a 

44,12,969 
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It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  433,516  acres,  or  48*3 

„     ,      .  ^.  .      .         per  cent.,  are  under  MaW/ or  rain  crops,  and  450,946 
Retults  of  this  inquiry.     ^  ^  "^  i  , 

acres,  or  60'3  per  cent.,  are  under  raU  or  cold-weather 

crops,  whilst  12,710  acres  are  fallow  (bdfian),  ploughed  and  ready  for  sowing. 
The  area  under  wheat,  cotton  and  jodr  is  460,866  acres,  or  51  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  cultivated  area,  of  which  wheat  occupies  20,  and  jodr  17  per  cent.  ; 
next  come  barley  and  bejarj  the  latter  a  mixture  of  gram  and  barley,  or  peas 
and  barley,  which  occupy  185,426  acres,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area.  Bdjra  and  gram  cover  126,679  acres,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated area;  the  pulses  moth^  miinff,  and  urd  and  gojdiy  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  barley,  occupy  54,482  acres  ;  and  indigo  appears  on  29,013  acres.  The 
valuable  crops  of  tobacco  and  vegetables  only  show  4,894  acres,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  considers  this  to  be  the  chief  defect  of  the  returns.  A  much  larger  area  is 
cultivated  under  these  crops — such  as  maize,  tobacco,  vegetables,  chainay  onions, 
fenugreek,  spices,  Ac. — ^than  is  shown  above.  These  crops  are  chiefly  *  dofasliy 
that  is,  one  of  a  double  crop  in  the  same  year,  and  only  the  crop  on  the  ground 
was  recorded.  In  the  case  of  indigo,  only  that  which  was  sown  as  one  crop 
for  the  year  of  measurement  was  recorded,  whilst  it  is  notorious  that  always  in 
bdra  and  manjha  lands,  and  often  in  barhd  lands,  indigo  ground  is  re-sown  with 
cold-weather  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  dofasli,  or  bears  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  estimate  is  also  defective 
under  the  miscellaneous  crops.  Where  sarson  is  sown  with  wheat,  dtia  with 
barley,  arhar  with  cotton,  miinff  and  urd  with  jodr,  and  moth  with  bdjra^  the 
chief  crop  only  is  stated.  The  estimate  of  their  value  is  ablout  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  produce.  For  these  reasons  the  total  value  of  the 
produce  given  above  must  be  increased  from  Rs.  2,06,40,749  to  Rs.  2,31,17,637, 
or  Rs.  25-12-3  per  statute  acre.  The  Government  demand  according  to 
this  estimate  would  amount  to  9*4  per  cent,  only  of  the  value  of  the  total 
produce  during  a  fair  average  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above  given  that  there  is  no  poppy  and 
very  little  sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  that,  besides 
grain,  the  staple  crops  are  indigo  and  cotton.  Grain 
naturally  takes  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  area, — in  fact 
wheat,  barley,  jodr^  bdjra,  gram,  bejar  and  ffojdi  occupy  73*2  per  cent,  of  tbe 
cultivated  area ;  and  if  bdhan,  or  land  ploughed  and  prepared  for  sowing,  be 
excluded,  then  these  grain  crops  comprise  74*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultiva- 
tion. Similarly,  cotton  occupies  119,715  acres,  or  13*6  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cultivation,  and  the  indigo  cultivation  covers  29,013  acres,  or  3*4  per  cent.; 
fio  that  the  principal  grains,  indigo  and  cotton  taken  together,  form  91*3  per 
cent,   of  the  total  produce.      The  area  under  both  cotton  and  indigo  has 
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increased  very  much  of  late  years,  but  there  has  been  no  such  great  or  sudden 
displacement  of  the  area  imder  food-grains  to  make  way  for  cotton  and  indigo 
as  to  afford  any  reasonable  groimd  for  alarm.  In  fact,  the  increase  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  counterbalances  th^  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  other  than 
food  grains. 

Indigo  being  a  crop  of  special  importance  to  the  district,  some  account  of  its 

cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  appears  to 
Cultlyatlon  of  indigo.  i,        i     rrk  r     '^   ^  \u         ^^ 

be   necessary  here.*     The  pecubanty  m  the  cmbva- 

iion  of  indigo  in  this  district  is  that  the  plant  occupies  the  ground  only  for  six 

months  (April  to  September),  and  there  is  not  a  khunti  or  second  crop  as  in  the 

Benares  Division.    The  monsoon  breaks  so  very  late  in  the  Upper  Du&b  that 

recourse  must  be  had  to  irrimtion  either  from  wells  or 
Sowing. 

the  canal  before  sowing  the  seed.     Towards  the  end  of 

^e  spring,  as  soon  as  the  approaching  hot-weather  tempers  the  coldness  of  the 
nights,  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  seed  were  sown  earlier,  there  would  be  danger 
of  its  germination  being  checked,  or  perhaps  killed  altogether,  by  the  excessive 
cold.  It  is  therefore  not  considered  advisable  to  sow  earlier  than  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast  and  roughly  harrowed 
in  by  iJie  hengaj  or  even  a  bundle  of  branches  of  trees,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the 
young  plants  spring  above  the  ground.  Weeding  operations  commence  within 
about  a  month  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant  above  ground,  and  have 
to  be  repeated  »i  least  twice,  and  sometimes  oftener.  In  August  the  plant  has 
generally  attained  to  its  full  gi-owth,  and  the  cutting  commences.  When  cut 
it  is  tied  into  bundles  and  taken  on  carts  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  where  it  is 
weighed  in  presence  of  the  cultivator.  The  manager  of  the  factory  loses  no  time 
in  having  the  plant  packed  into  the  vats,  and  the  pressure  requisite  for  ferment- 
ation being  effected  by  means  of  several  strong  beams  tightly  fastened  down 
between  posts  fixed  into  the  opposite  walls  of  the  vats,  and  water  being  appUed, 
the  process  of  steeping  commences. 

The  first  process,  or  the  steeping  of  the  plant,  continues  from  eleven  to  fifteen 

hours,  according  to  the  temperature  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Thus  onedayandonenighthavebeenoccupiedin  cutting, 

leading  and  steeping  the  plant.   The  second  process  consists  in  beating  the  fermented 

^^^    ^     ,       water  and  separating  the  fecula.     The  plant  having  been 
Separation  of  the  fecula.  «•  .      ,  ,     ,  ,  .     ,  . 

Buniciently  steeped,  the  water  therefrom  is  drawn  mto  a 

lower  vat,  and  by  the  aid  of  coolies  (who  beat  the  water  with  sticks)  the  separa- 
tion of  the  particles  of  colour  is  brought  about.  This  process  in  fine  weather 
occupies  two  to  three  hours.  The  third  process  is  boiling  the  fecula.  In  the 
course  of  this  process,  during  the  second  day,  the  Mrater  is  drawn  off  from  the 

]  Agra  Exhibition  Catftlogae,  1667. 
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lower  vat,  leaving  the  dye  deposited  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  conducted 
in  a  drain  to  the  boiler.     Here  no  time  should  be  lost 

Boiling. 

in  lighting  the  boiler  furnace,  care  being  taken  that 

the  colour  be  well  stirred  in  the  boiler  until  the  boiling  is  considered  suflScient. 

These  operations  generally  occupy  five  to  six  hours  from  the  time  of  lighting 

c  u   tin   th  d  ^®  ^^*     ^®  fourth  process  consists  in  cooling  and 

collecting  the  dye.  Below  the  boiler  (and  roofed  over) 
is  a  large  shallow  vat,  in  which  (a  few  inches  from  the  bottom)  rests  a  frame- 
work of  bambu,  over  which  is  stretched  a  stout  sheet.  When  the  boiling  has 
been  concluded,  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  drawn  off  into  this  cooling  vat, 
the  water  being  drained  off  under  the  bambus,  and  the  now  thickened  dye 

^„.      .    .  remaining  on  the  sheet.     The  fifth  process  consists  in 

FiUing  the  frames.  .  °  .  ^ 

filling  the  frame  with  the  dye,  and  pressing  the  same  by 

means  of  screws.     As  soon  as  it  has  become  quite  cool,  the  sheet  is  unfastened  at 

the  far  end  and  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  colour  drawn  togeth3r  to  facilitate  its 

removal.     This  is  then  taken  in  buckets  and  put  into  perforated  boxes  or  frames^ 

inside  of  which  strong  cloth  has  been  previously  placed  to  prevent  any  of  the  dye 

escaping  from  the  holes  by  which  the  water  trickles  out  when  pressure  is  applied. 

.  The  sixth  process  is  pressing  the  dye.  The  mass  of  colour 

now  filled  into  the  frames  (12  inches)  in  a  liquid  state  is 
compressed  down  to  about'  3^  inches  by  means  of  screws.  After  remaining 
pressed  down  for  some  hours,  until  aU  the  water  has  escaped,  the  screws  are  all 
unloosed,  and  the  dye,  now  comparatively  firm,  and  forming  a  slab  of  3^  inches  in 
thickness  is  cut  into  cakes  of  3^  inches  square.  The  cakes  having  been  thus  cut 
are  placed  upon  an  open  bambu  framework,  fitted  in  stages,  in  a  house  from 
which  the  wind  is  carefully  excluded.  This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  tendency  which  indigo  has  to  crack  and  fall  to  pieces  if  allowed  to  dry 
rapidly.  Indigo  when  presenting  a  sound  and  uncracked  appearance  in  the 
chests,  when  exposed  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  will  find  a  much  readier  market  than 
it  would  have  met  with  had  the  cakes  been  allowed  to  crack  and  ciaunble. 
When  the  cakes  have  dried  sufficiently,  the  assortment  of  the  colours  may  then 
be  made.  The  indigo  cakes  are  then  packed  into  chests  according  to  the 
assortment,  and  a  specimen  cake  is  kept  from  each  chest  and  placed  in  the 
box  of  samples,  with  the  number  of  the  chest  attached,  and  the  whole  is  then 
sent  to  the  Calcutta  market.  The  facilities  for  irrigation  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  more  valuable  crops  have  next  to  be 
considered. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  practised  from  wells  (€hihi)y  tanks  and  rivers  ((ibi)^ 
irriaiM  *^^  cauals  (noAan.)    The  following  statement  shows 

die  irrigated  area  of  each  parganah  divided  into  ibe 
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three  classes  abovementioned,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  mode  of  irri- 
gation in  each  parganah  : — 


iBBiaATXD  CUXiTlVATBD  aRxA. 

4* 

UNA88B88ED. 

Parganah. 

1 

! 

g 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

>i 

i 

1 

■a 
1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

s 

Atraall      ... 

8»,288 

318 

n* 

mfim 

30,137 

70,727 

87,896 

20,464 

162 

20^626 

106^021 

Gangfrl      ... 

30,421 

1,060 

Slfi 

3f,|l6 

411,782 

79,678 

103,211 

1^822 

316 

16,138 

118,340 

Hasangarh... 

00,631 

loa 

*M          1 

fiO,03l 

ia,303 

68.837 

73,664 

6,802 

412 

6,207 

79,771 

Goral 

38^66 

S3 

..H 

SB,eSS 

9J72 

46,660 

61,014 

4,080 

1,763 

6,783 

66.797 

Akrabad     ... 

20,282 

1,008 

24,B7S 

45,635 

4,217 

49.862 

94,901 

19.169 

153 

19,322 

74,226 

Bikandra    ... 

41,422 

zpn 

41Jlfl 

8S,!i50 

e*70i 

94,067 

i02,029 

38,473 

1,094 

30,667 

141,586 

Baraoll      ... 

2,687 

250 

3,120 

6,097 

4,m 

10,203 

11,502 

6,121 

^ 

6,121 

18.621 

Koll 

71,041 

yxa 

l9,Bm 

Sl,949 

u,m 

116,052 

128,830 

41,377 

6,667 

46^944 

17^274 

Miirthal     ... 

5,817 

f43 

H,m5 

21,024 

4,57? 

25^001 

29,402 

6,690 

8 

6,698 

36,000 

Tappal       ... 

28,119 

M3 

2,997 

31,370 

3(jjas 

68.168 

87,432 

8,077 

... 

8,077 

96.499 

€handaiia  ... 

10,616 

U2 

I^IQ 

?3,7&3 

1B,244 

43,027 

61,933 

13,882 

1,028 

14,410 

66,343 

Khalr 

41,026 

mQ 

3,001 

44,7^1 

31^03  a 

76.790 

43/>96 

14,646 

366 

16,210 

98,306 

Mnrito      ... 

36,709 

1           42 

.H, 

35.Tfil 

3,IS4 

38,906 

40,667 

2,514 

3,636 

6,050 

46,607 

Hithraa     .. 

98,683 

4ft5 

1,013 

100,161 

7,556 

107,717 

113,961 

19,583 

6,781 

25,364 

139,345 

Total  ... 

624,406 

10,0OS 

tu,%fin 

&t«,3!7 

2IS,357 

897,174 

1.013,310 

21^212 

20,166 

234,407 

1,262,747 

Water-level. 


Towards  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  along  their  high  bank,  the  depth  of 
water  from  the  surface  is  from  50  to  60  feet,  whilst  in 
portions  of  the  interior  of  the  district  it  is  only  from  16 
to  18  feet.  Except  in  the  khddirs  of  the  rivers,  and  close  to  the  canals,  water  is 
nowhere  very  near  the  surface,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  far  below  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  and  use  of  temporary  earthen  wells.  The  driest  portions  of 
the  district  are  the  parganahs  of  Khair  and  Atrauli,  on  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
and  of  these  the  portions  nearest  to  the  high  bank  of  those  rivers  are  particularly 
dry.  The  same  rule  holds  good  generally — "that  on  or  near  the  watershed, 
and  conseqtiently  the  highest  part  of  the  Du&b,  water  is  comparatively  near  the 
surface  and  the  sub-soil  is  generally  firm,  while  as  the  two  rivers  are  approached 
the  water-level  sinks,  the  sub-soil  becomes  loose  and  sandy,  and  wells  are  made 
with  difficulty  and  expense."  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  notices  that  in  Igl&s,  which  h'es 
nearer  the  Jumna  than  H4thras,  the  water  is  generally  farther  from  the  surface 
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than  in  the  latter  tahsil,  though  the  average  irrigation  capability  is  very  good. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  average  depth  of  the  level  of  the 
^water  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  district,  but  from  20  to  30  feet 
may  be  considered  a  fair  approximation  to  the  fact. 

From  the  imperfection  of  the  records,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  areas 
irrigated  during  the  last  settlement,  but  Mr.  Smiih,  from 
Increa86  in  irrigation.  ^^  existing  data  for  H&thras  and  Murs^  estimates  a 
total  irrigated  area  at  last  settlement  amounting  to  506,485  acres,  and  an 
•onirrigated  one  of  332,642  acres,  in  the  proportions  of  60  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area  respectively.  The  irrigated  area,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
lecent  settlement,  amounts  to  648,815  acres,  with  an  unirrigated  area  of  248,357 
acres,  as  shown  above,  or  72*3  and  27*7  per  cent,  on  the  cultivated  area  respec- 
tively. From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  irrigation  has  increased  by 
142,330  acres,  or  28  per  cent.  The  cost  per  acre  of  irrigation  under  each  class 
is  a  much  debated  point.  Some  officers  think  that  canal  irrigation  is  cheaper 
thftTi  well  irrigation,  whilst  others  hold  the  opposite  view.  General  experience 
ffoes  to  show  that  home-circle  lands  {bdra  and  manjha) 
are  usually  irrigated  from  wells,  even  though  canal 
water  be  availaUe.  The  coldness  of  the  canal  water  is  supposed  te  be  injurious 
to  the  tender  plante.  In  the  outlying  lands  (barha)  canal  water  usually  super- 
sedes wells,  and  always  does  so  in  the  case  of  indigo.  Most  of  the  wells  in  the 
district  have  been  constructed  by  the  cultivators  themselves,  Tbere  are  over 
61,000  wells,  which  roughly  give  an  average  area  watered  by  each  well  of 
10*5  acres.  Generally  speaking,  the  wells  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
— ^percolation  wells  and  spring  wells.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  former,  as  half  a  day's  labour  will  often  suffice  to  exhaust  the  supply. 
The  water  in  spring  wells,  where  the  sot  or  spring  is  reached,  is  practically 
unlimited.  The  popular  classification  of  wells  is,  however,  into  pukka  and  kuehcha. 
Percolation  wells  are  usually  pukka  or  brickbuilt.  Spring  wells  are  of  three 
kinds — (1)  jmkkay  where  the  sub-soil  to  the  spring  is  sandy,  and  masoniy  is 
necessary  throughout ;  (2)  gardwari^  where  the  sub-soil  is  clay,  but  a  layer  of  sand 
intervenes,  and  wooden  frames  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  walls  from  foilling  in  ; 
or  ajdr  ;  where  wicker-work  is  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  (3)  kuclicha  wells,  made 
of  day  throughout.  The  pukka  wells  number  11,000,  and  irrigate  some  42  per 
cent,  of  the  wet  area  irrigated  from  wells  ;  kuehcha  wells  number  40,000,  and 
irrigate  the  remainder.  Comparing  percentages  with  areas,  the  figures  do  not 
appear  to  tally ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  pukka  wells  have 
always  two  Idos  (buckets)  or  runs,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  kuehcha  wells 
have  rarely  more  than  one.  The  average  area  irrigated  per  run  of  a  pukka  well 
is  nine  to  eleven  acres,  and  per  kuehcha  well  is  six  to  eight  acres.  As  a  rule, 
wells  can  easily  be  constructed,  except  in  the  tracts  close  to  the  canal.     Irrigation 
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Canals. 


from  ponds  and  tanks  only  amounts  to  lO^OOS  acres,  and  is  confined  to  a  few 
parganahs.^ 

The  length  of  the  main  Ganges  Canal  running  through  the  district  is  48*62 
miles,  and  from  it  260*12  miles  of  rAjbahas  or  principal 
distributaries,  49*5  miles  of  minor  r&jbahas,  and  487*62 
miles  of  small  channels  (fftUs)  are  fed.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  surface  drain- 
age has  been  impeded,  and  where  percolation  has  taken  place,  the  efflorescence 
of  reh  along  the  line  of  canal  has  increased.  As  a  rule,  it  disappears  with  efficient 
drainage,  and  where  it  does  exist,  up  to  the  present,  the  increased  facilities  for  irri- 
gation afforded  by  the  canal  more  than  reimburse  the  loss  caused  by  reh.  Tha 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  annual  irrigation  reports,  shows  the  area^ 
according  to  season,  irrigated  by  the  Ganges  Canal  from  1866-67  to  1872-73  in 
each  parganah  : — 


Fasganah. 

4 

Year. 

d 

e8 

3 
6 

Acres. 

1 

1 

1 

Acrea. 

1 

» 

1 

Acres. 

• 

3 

1866-67. 

AcrcB  Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acree. 

AcrcB 

Acres. 

Kharif 

470 

.S90        400 

4,520 

I 

6.654 

17,340 

1.027 

■•• 

80.802 

Rabi 

S96 

764 

1,876 

9,724 

1,014 

IS,2d6 

8J»,214 

2,188 

••• 

6T.46« 

Total 

866 

1,164 

9,976 

14,244 

1,016 

19.940 

6),664 

8,216 

.•• 

98,264 

1867-68. 

Ehnrif 

249 

806 

670 

6,888 

..• 

6,682 

19.348 

991 

••• 

33,459 

Babi 

198 

831 
1,137 

1.794 

8,086 

1,039 

»0,«48 

60,824 

1,783 

la. 

64,908 

Total        «• 

447 

2,464 

13,469 

1,039 

17,480 

49,672 

2,704 

-•• 

88,361 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  masonry  and  earthen  wells  and  the  percentage  of 
ftlie  cultivated  area  watered  from  each  elass  of  well  in  fire  tahsOs  :«* 


Masonry. 

Percentage  of 
area. 

Barihtn. 

Percentage  of 

Sikandra  Bao 

1,987 

62-7 

3,674 

47-3 

Kbair  •••               •••               ••• 

2,232 

54-0 

4,»40 

46« 

Hithras                «•« 

814 

9"0 

17,349 

tl^ 

Iglia   ...              —              Mt 

1,084 

28-0 

8,663 

72-0 

Kon    ... 

8,013 

680 

2,839 

32-0 
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P^ROAMIH. 

Yefcr. 

578 
2,611 

• 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

s 

1 

1 

638 
3,640 

i 

1868-69. 

Kharif 
Kftbi 

1,214 
2,611 

8,825 

950 
8,132 

6,542 
11,591 

'"  8 

8,598 
16,673 

26,584 
40,69  S 

1.191 
1,995 

46  240 
82,857 

Total 

3,184 

4,082 

18,138 

8 

25,171 

67,289 

3,184 

4,278 

129|097 

186970. 

KharSf 
liabi 

1,512 
2,415 

1,799 
2,S63 

1,374 
1,272 

8,369 
7,618 

15,987 

••• 

12,869 
11,382 

27,683 
32,065 

1,098 
1,500 

1,261 
1,330 

55,900 
59,947 

Total 

3,927 

1,?12 
1,769 

4,162 

2,646 

9 

24,241 

59,698 

2,593 

2,591 

115,847 

1870-71. 

Kharif 
Uabi 

1,748 
8,276 

843 
1,790 

6,369 
9,170 

•••59 
59 

8,884 
12,>'.64 

22,-63 
85,761 

1,235 

1,606 

2,841 

1,227 
1,725 

44,971 
68,0(0 

Total 

8,671 

5,0S4 

2,688 

15,529 

6,908 
7,702 

14,610 

21,748 

58,524 

2,952 

112,681 

187172. 

Khiirif 
Babi 

1,185 
808 

1,184 
1,054 

986 
1,417 

*'*2 

8,760 
9,586 

35,093 
25,750 

1,343 
1,204 

798 

249 

46,202 

47,7tt7 

Total 

1,988 

S,t88 

2,858 

2 

18,346 

50,843 

2,547 

1,042 

93,969 

1872-78. 

Kharfi 
Uabl 

1,278 
M48 

978 
1,409 

864 
1,142 

6,666 
8,503 

••• 

7,469 
9,026 

21,215 

26,494 

1,072 
2,846 

612 
595 

40,069 
51,063 

Total 

2,8S1 

2,387 

2,006 

15,069 

••• 

16,515 

47,709 

3,418 

1,207 

91,138 

The  followmg  statement  shows  the  character  and  extent  of  the  cnltivaiion 
Inflaeooe  of  the  canal  on     ^^^  which  water  is  taken  from  the  canal.    Cereals  in  the 
partionlareropt.  ^^^  ^^^  indigo  and  cotton  in  the  kharif  ^  are  the  prin- 

cipal crops  watered  from  the  canal.  In  a  good  year  for  indigo  the  cultiyation 
nearly  doubles^  falling  again  with  reduced  prices.  A  similar  rule  seems  to  hold 
good  in  regard  to  cotton  ;  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  canal;  prices^  when 
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remunerative  enough,  can  always  obtain  a  full  proportional  supply  of  the  raw 
material  from  this  district: — 


Crops. 

4 

^ 

CO 

Crops. 

^ 

*;• 

1 

W 
•r 

1 

o 

91 

00 

O 
00 

00 

^ 
§ 

Gardens           ... 

1,4S5 

1,267 

1,478 

1,890 

Gram 

••• 

4,259 

1,613 

1,489 

2,243 

Sugar-cane 

147 

206 

245 

401 

Other  pulses 

••• 

318 

686 

177 

170 

Wheat 

82,887 

89,436 

28,336 

28,998 

Cotton 

••• 

9,147 

6,307 

2,960 

1,961 

Barley 

21,130 

24,94? 

17,144 

17,838 

Other  fibres 

••• 

17 

3 

113 

S 

Bice 

S 

619 

676 

695 

Indigo 

••• 

36,783 

35,631 

40,776 

86,689 

Other  cereals  ••• 

7,520 

2,157 

666 

751 

Drags 

••• 

93 

74 

63 

169 

Fodder            .•• 

199 

15 

46 

39 

Oil-rceds 

1 
•••       ••« 

9 

4 

••• 

The  district  has  suffered,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Upper  Du&b,  from 
hailstorms  and  droughts.  The  first  great  drought 
that  is  still  remembered  is  that  of  1783-84.  It  was  felt 
very  severely  in  the  district,  and  the  sites  of  many  villages  are  pointed  out  that 
were  devastated  during  the  chalisa  (1840  Sambat).  Many  died  from  starvation 
and  others  emigrated.  For  the  previous  two  years  the  rains  had  been  unfavour- 
able and  the  produce  very  scanty.  The  famine  year  itself  opened  with  an  entire 
absence  of  rain  in  As&rh  and  S&wan  (June  to  August).  Then  Bh&don  came  and 
clouds  appeared,  but  no  rain.  The  land  remained  unploughed,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  calamity  fell  at  once  upon  those  portions  of  the  Duab  that  were  most 
distant  from  the  rivers.  About  the  middle  of  September  the  rains  began  and 
fell  with  sudh  regularity  that  seed  which  had  lain  in  the  ground  for  two  years,  is 
said  to  have  germinated.  In  1803-04  and  1805-06  there  were  scarcities  from  a 
want  of  rain,  the  prevalence  of  hailstorms,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
as  no  one  knew  whether  he  should  be  able  to  reap  the  crop  that  he  had  sown  or 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  it  to  another.  In  1806*  07  no  rain  fell  until  the  15th 
August,  and  no  steady  rain  set  in  until  the  4th  of  September.^  The  distress  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  in  February,  1808,  Government  granted 
remissions  to  all  except  the  great  zamind&rs,  at  the  rate  of  three  annas  in  the 
rupee.*  In  September,  1808,  there  was  still  want  of  rain,  and  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended,  as  only  one  good  shower  had  fiallen  during  the  previous 
month.     The  district  participated  in  the  droughts  between    1813  and   1837. 


^  Board's  Records,  S6th  Jalj,  1806^  No.  8. 
August,  1808,  No.  46. 


>  Ibid,  86th  February,  1808,  No.  1 ;  86lh 
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Writing  in  1836;  the  Golleotor  represented  that  the  preceding  rain  crop  was  very 
poor  in  Aligarh^  and  had  been  the  source  of  great  loss.  The  district  had  not  had 
a  good  shower  for  six  months,  and  many  of  the  cnltivators  had  emigrated.  The 
Collector  estimated  that  the  onltivation  of  the  cold-weather  crops  had  fallen  off  by 
8,000  bighas.  "  Thongh  the  crops  on  the  irrigated  lands  looked  flourishing,  yet 
the  fields  not  under  the  influence  of  wells  gave  no  room  for  hope  of  a  tolerable 
harvest.'' 

In  1837  the  chaurdnawe  famine  occurred,  so  called  from  1894  Sambat,  the 
corresponding  year  of  the  Hindii  calendar.  It  is  the  year  &om  which,  until  the 
mutiny,  most  of  the  poorer  classes  used  to  reckon  their  time,  and  to  which  they 
referred  all  their  misfortunes.  The  mutiny  has  since  taken  the  place  of  the 
ehaurdnawe  hU,  In  June,  1837,  there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  but  none  fell  in 
tiiis  district  in  July  or  August,  and  very  little  in  September.  The  price  of 
food-grains  rapidly  rose,  crime  increased  and  immense  numbers  of  people  flocked 
into  the  district  from  Bajput4na.  Belief  works  were  opened,  but  still  the  dis- 
tress lasted  for  nearly  a  whole  year  ;  and  to  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
cholera  broke  out  amongst  the  low  Musalm&n  population  who  lived  on  inferior 
meat,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  in  1837  and  1856  easterly  winds  prevailed, 
and  meat  became  bad  in  an  abnormally  short  space  of  time.  The  suffering 
was  intense,  and  far  greater  than  that  felt  in  1860-61,  when  the  introduction 
of  the  canal  to  a  certain  extent  removed  the  ever-impending  dread  of  starva- 
tion in  seasons  of  drought.  The  influence  of  the  canal  was  more  clearly  seen  in 
1868-69,  when  the  returns  showed  59  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  as  irri- 
gated, and  of  this  129,088  acres  got  their  water  from  the  canal,  and  three- 
fourths  of  this  area  were  under  food-grains.  Still  the  drought  was  very 
injurious  to  tracts  like  Khair  and  Atrauli  which  were  unprotected  by  canals 
or  wells.  "  Owing  to  the  late  and  scanty  rains  of  July, 
1868,  a  less  breadth  than  usual  of  food-crops  was  sown, 
and  the  produce  on  dry  lands  was  stunted  and  withered.  The  rain  in  Septem- 
ber was  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  securing  the  spring  sowings  in  quarters  where 
irrigation  was  defective  ;  but  the  autumn  crop  was  too  far  gone  for  recovery, 
and  the  farmers  showed  their  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  famine  by 
planting  carrots  in  every  available  spot  round  the  wells.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1868  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the  spring  crops.  The  long 
drought  which  intervened  between  the  September  storms  and  the  middle  of 
January,  1869,  rendered  it  generally  impossible  to  sow  on  any  lands  that  were 
without  means  of  irrigation  ;  still,  so  beneficial  were  the  effects  of  the  cold- 
weather  showers  when  they  did  arrive  that  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an 
average  crop  was  expected.  The  want  of  fodder  was  very  pressing  and  far- 
mers were  obliged  to  supplement  the  usual  food  for  cattle  with  the  leaves  of  tiie 
babul  tree.     This  was  of  course  mitigated  by  the  cold-weather  rain.*' 
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^^  In  respect  of  the  grain  traffic,  the  official  reports  from  this  district  give  no 
fignres,  but  observations,  here  and  there,  indicate  that  the  course  of  trade  was 
much  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Northern  Dnib,  and  the  market  no  less 
sensitiye.  On  the  ISth  September,  the  Collector  informed  Government  that  the 
heavy  rain  down  country  had .  checked  exports.  But  on  the  25th  idem  it  was 
said  that  the  prices  of  grain  were  kept  up  by  the  exports  to  the  Panj&b,  thus 
showing  that  the  current  had  immediately  turned  westwards.  In  the  middle 
of  October,  the  exports  slackened  and  prices  fell,  only  to  rise  again  in  November, 
when  the  prospects  of  the  rabi  looked  ^xtremly  bad.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
regarding  the  grain  trade  that  large  supplies  were  attracted  to  the  important  mart 
of  Hdthras.  Thence,  to  September,  1868,  the  export  was  eastwards.  In  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  grain  was  sent  westwards  and  southwards,  but 
chiefly  to  native  states.  With  the  beginning  of  1869  the  great  drain  for  the 
Panj&b  commenced,  though  the  Collector  says  that  he  saw  at  ihe  dose  of  1868 
ilispatohes  lying  on  the  H&thras  railway  station,  and  destined  both  for  Jalandhar 
and  Jabalpur.  Prices  were  considerably  lowered  by  the  spring  harvest  in 
April.  They  soon,  however,  rose  again,  and  the  Collector  did  not  expect  a 
decline  until  favourable  rain  should  fall.  But  it  seems  more  probable  thai 
ihe  demand  elsewhere  ruled  the  market  than  that  the  out^look  of  the  local 
agriculture  was  thought  precarious.  The  rains  of  1869  were  in  due  time  and 
abundant ;  a  slight  break  occurred  in  August,  1869,  but  it  was  followed  by 
magnificent  showers  all  over  the  district.  Still  there  was  no  decline  in  prices, 
on  the  contrary  wheat  was  as  dear  in  the  autumn  of  1869  as  it  had  been  in  the 
winter  of  1868," 

Prices  during  the  8e<xson  of  scarcity. 


1 

Monih. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

M. 

t. 

M.      s. 

M.        B. 

M, 

■• 

M.        B. 

M.        B. 

February,  1869 

#«• 

U 

8 

18      0 

14      8 

16 

0 

10      0 

16     a 

March           „ 

••• 

16 

0 

19       0 

18      0 

14 

0 

11      0 

14       0 

April            „ 

••• 

18 

8 

18     12 

18      0 

18 

0 

11       0 

18       8 

May 

••• 

li 

8 

19       0 

•M 

••• 

11       0 

IS       8 

Jane             „ 

»•# 

14 

8 

18       0 

10       0 

10 

0 

11       0 

14      0 

July           »> 

••• 

18 

0 

16       8 

10       0 

9 

0 

U      0 

13       0 

Aufirnit         p 

••• 

IS 

8 

16       0 

11       0 

18 

0 

11      0 

11       8 

September    ,t 

t*» 

IS 

8 

16       8 

14       0 

16 

8 

11       0 

11       8 

October        „ 

••« 

11 

8 

17       0 

19       0 

16 

0 

9       8 

11       8 

Kovember    „ 

••• 

10 

8 

18       0 

18       0 

26 

0 

11       0 

10       S 

December     m 

•  M 

8 

4 

16      0 

16       0 

19 

8 

U       0 

8       Q 

Janoary,   1870 

•  •• 

9 

8 

16       8 

21       0 

28 

0 

12       0 

II       0 

February      „ 

•  •• 

10 

0 

so     U 

so     0 

21 

0 

18       0 

12       0 

March           », 

•  •• 

IS 

8 

26       0 

21       0 

26 

0 

IS       0 

14      a 

Average 

•  •• 

18 

2 

16       0 

16       S 

16 

8 

10       9 

18       9 
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The  prices  giveir  are  thosemling  during  the  last  week  of  ihe  mdntfay  as  giyext 
in  Mr.  Henvey's  report. 

Tahsfl  H&diras  is  infested  with  the  weed  called  baisurdi.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
feet  or  moro;  so  that  where  it  once  takes  possession  ' 
of  the  soil  it  is  in  effect  ineradicable.  "  The  rains  seem  to  keep  it  down^  and  in 
the  case  of  the  kharif  cr<^  it  entails  little  inconvenience  ;  bat  inunediately  after 
the  condtision  of  the  rainy  season^  wherever  it  has  taken  root^  it  completely  covers 
the  gronnd;  and  from  a  distance  looks  tike  a  dense  green  cultivated  crop.  Con- 
stant catting  is  the  only  remedy^  and  this  must  be  done  three  or  four  times  dar- 
ing the  growth  of  a  rati  crept  The  weed  generally  grows  so  thickly  timt  the 
operation  of  catting  requires  much  more  labour  and  time  than  ordinary  weed— 
ingy  and  cultivation  therefore^  where  the  weed  abounds^  is  expensive.  Opinions 
as  to  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  crop  are  various.  Some  assert  that  it  materially 
diminishes^  produce^  some  deny  this ;  my  own  view  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
industry  only.^  When  it  is  cut  as  often  as  it  emerges  from  the  soil,  and  is  never* 
allowed  to  grow  high  enough  to  incommode  the  rising  crop,  it  has  very  little 
(if  any)  deleterious  effect  on  the  produce.  When  the  cultivation  has  been  careful^ . 
I  have  seen  the  very  finest  and  richest  crops  on  baisurdi-mfested  land ;  on  tho 
other  hand,  where  husbandry  is  lax  and  the  weed  is  allowed'  ta  make  head|. 
the  crop  naturally  grows  up  thin  and  poor.  Its  worst  characteriistic  is  its: 
tendency  to  spread.  It  is  now  common  in  numbers  of  villages,  ¥^ch,  at  tho^ 
fine- of  last  settlement,  were  not  affected."  Baimrdi  and,  to  the  south-west^ 
kdns  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  good  cultivation  that  are  to  be  met  with  ia 
these  Provinces. 

At  the  commencement  of  British  rule  the  surface  of  the  country  was  covered* 
with  large  tracts  of  jungle,  principally  of  dhdk  (Butea 
*  **  frandoia).  These  have  generally  given  way  before  in* 
creasing  cultivation,  and  what  remains  is  fast  disappearing.  In  fEtct,  with  the 
exception  of  a  preserved  tract  in  ChandiEbUS  belonging- to  the  Pis&wa  zamlnd&rs, 
there  is  now  little  dhdk  jungle,  and  there  are  few  trees  of  any  size  or  value  in  any 
part  of  the  district.  The  total  area  under  groves,  such  as  mango  and  other  fruit 
trees,  Ac,  is  5,676  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  i*  in  Gtanglri  and  Sikandra 
Bao.  There  are  few  districts  whidb  have  sud^  a  bare  appearance,  and  none 
where  more  efforts  should  be  made  to^induce  the  people  ta  plant  trees.  This  has 
been  partially  attained  by  the  Government  allowing  a  remission  of  revenue  for 
lands  under  groves  as  long  as  they  are  maintained  ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  yeani 
we  may  expect  some  improvement  in  this  directitm.  The  principal  plantation 
trees  are  rdm,  mangOj  jdtnan^  pipaly  bdhul^  moMa,  fards,  and  ber.  Sdl  and  the 
better  sorts  of  timber  for  building  purposes  are  imported. 
'  1  Mr.  W.  li  ISmith.  ' 
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Th6  building  materiab  of  tiie  diaisict  are  brick  and  block  konkur ;  iii^e  is  no 
stone.     Block  kankar  costs  about  a  rupee  per  hundred 
^  '  cubic  feet  to  quarry,  and  eight  annas  per  hundred  cubic 

feet  per  nule  to  transport.  Bricks,  the  smaller  size,  Bs.  150  to  200  per  lakh. 
The  larger  size  (ffumban).  Be.  500  to  800  per  hundred  thousand.  Kunkur 
lime  is  worth  about  ton  rupees  per  hundred  maunds  ;  kunkur  for  roads,  24  to  32 
annas  for  digging  100  maunds,  and  the  transport  per  mile  is  about  the  same  as 
for  block  kunkur.  Kunkur  quarries  exist  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the 
district.  Boad  kunkur  can  be  laid  down  on  the  side  of  the  road  at  a  cost  of  about 
Bs.  225  per  mile  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  Ifim  karU  or  joists 
sell  at  a  rupee  each ;  mango,  jdnum^  and  the  likjS  at  Bs,  18  a  score ;  and  fard9 
and  her  at  Bs.  8  a  score. 

PABT    III. 

Inhabitants  or  thk  District. 

Hie  first  census  took  place  in  1847,  and  gives  a  total  popuIati<Hi  of  789,85$ 
souls,  or  455  to  the  square  ndle.  There  were  651,792 
Hindiis,  of  whom  336,150  were  engaged  in  occupation^ 
unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  Musalm&ns  numbered  87,564  souls,  of  whom 
21,880  were  engaged  in  cultivation.  The  viUages  numbered  1,964,  oS  whidi  1,895 
were  inhabited ;  and  of  these  1,782  had  less  than  1,000  inhabitants^  106  had 
between  1,000  and  5,000,  and  there  were  seven  towns  containing  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  viz.j  Harduaganj,  5,942 ;  S6sni,  5,524 ;  Fatti  Umda  Begam  (Sikan* 
dra  Bao),  7,195  ;Ahmadnagar,  6,740  ;Atrauli,  12,722;  H&thras,  22,903; and  KoU, 
86,181.  The  town  population  therefore  numbered  97,207  souls,  or  11*7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  whilst  in  the  whole  district  the  agricultural  population 
amounted  to  less  than  one  half  the  total  number  of  inhabitants. 

This  enumeration  was  followed  by  the  regular  census  taken  in  1852    and 
reported  in  1853,  which  showed  a  total  population  of 
1,134,565,  or  527  souls  to  the  square  mile.    There  were 
1,018^874  HindAs,  of  whom  502,513  were  cultivators ;  and  121,191  were  Musal^ 
iB&ns,  of  whom  29,522  were  agriculturists.    There  were  only  fourteen  villages 
^ded  to  the  district  in  the  interval  betwe^i  1847  and  1852,  and  this  will  not 
jificount  for  the  great  difference  in  the  results*    Mr.  J.  HutdmiBon,  who  con- 
ducted ihe  census  of  1852,declarestheenumeration  of  1847  '^tobe  totally  incorrect^ 
and  no  dependence  can  he  placed  upon  it."     Subsequent  enumerations  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  right  in  his  estimate,  for  though  M&rahra  and 
Paohl&na  were  transferr^  to  Eta  between  1852  and  1865,  and  deducting  their 
population  the  figures  for  Aligarh  should  be  1,026,690,  or  516  to  the  square 
mile,  ihe  census  takra  m  1865  more  nearly  approaches  the  total  given  in  1852 
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tliAii  Aat  giren  in  1847.  The  reU^re  popnlatim  of  the  Tillages  remain  nearly 
theiame^butlihe  number  of  towns  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  has  increased 
fifom  eight  in  1847,  to  twelve  in  1852,  by  tihe  indnsion  of  JaUH,  Tappal,  Khair, 
Shehgarh,  MnrsAn,  and  M&rahra,  whilst  Hardoaganj  and  Ahmadnagar  were 
exohided*  The  urban  population  in  1852  was  153,463  sonls,  or  13*5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  whilst  the  pn^ortion  of  agricoltarists  remained 
about  the  same. 

The  census  of  1865  shows  the  total  population  at  926,588,  giving  498  souls  to 
the  square  mile.     The  distribution  according  to  sex,  age, 
reli^on,  and  occupation  of  the  Hindd  and  Mnsalm&n 
population  may  be  briefly  shown  as  follows : — 


Ceo0«B  of  iStt5. 
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90,805 
16.094 
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189,806 
95,458 


165,963 


67,510 
18,679 


60,189 


446,880 
80,800 


596,630 


822,478 


995,588 


In  addition  to  tihe  above,  there  were  484  persons  employed  in  ihe  railway, 
566  in  military  occupations,  and  166  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  number  of 
Tillages  is  given  at  1,799,  of  which  1,625  had  less  ilian  1,000  inhabitants,  166 
had  between  1,000  and  5,000,  and  only  eight  towns  existed  withmore  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  vu.,  Murs&n,  Tappal,  Jal&li,  Harduaganj,  Sikandra  Bao,  Atrauli, 
Hftthras,  and  Koil.  The  decrease  between  1853  and  1865  amounts  to  ten  per 
oenty  and  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

The  census  of  1872  gives  the  total  population  at  1,073,333.  or  547  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  these,  955,121  were  Hindus, 
117,911  were  Mu8almAns,239  were  non-Asialics,  and  62 
wereNathreOhristians.  There  were  1,750  villages,  givingan  average  of  0*9  vilkges 
io  each  square  mile,  and  613  inhabitants  to  each  village.  The  actual  classification 
of  viHages  showed  422  with  less  Ihan  200  inhabitants,  693  with  betwem  200 
and  500,  411  with  between  500  and  1,000,  168  having  from  1,000  to  2,000, 
47  having  from  2,000  to  5,000,  and  nine  above  5,000.  These  hist  include  the 
iewns  mentioned  in  1865,  with  the  addition  of  Bijaigarh  or  Gambhira.    The 
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ietdement  records  give  the  average  area  in  acres  of  the  Tillages  in  each  tahsS 
as  follows  :— Koil,  639  ;  IglAs,  604  ;  AtratiH,  737  ;  HAihras,  481 ;  Sikandra 
Bao,  853  ;  and  Khair,  922.  The  next  table  gives  the  population,  divided  into 
agriculturists  and  those  following  other  ocenpaiions;  and  the  saoceeding  table 
shows  the  details  of  population  for  each  parganah  according  ta  sex,  age,  and 
religion^  from  the  census  returns  of  1872« 
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55       85,551 
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41,9 
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Morain      .^ 
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25        727 
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21,876 

Tappal 
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58         9,698 
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14        6  508 
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1,662 

1,859 
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Total  ... 

S10,6] 

18     171,818 

804,989 

868,84 

18  84,780 

21,891 

86,982 

84,894 

577,263 

485,841^ 

The  number  of  Hindu  males  was  515^561,  or  54*0  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Hindti  population  ;  Hindti  females  number  439^560^  or  46^0  per  cent.;  Musal- 
min  males,  61,656,  or  52*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Musalm&n  population; 
and  Musalm&n  females,  56,255,  or  47*7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  Hind&i 
on  the  total  population  is  89*0,  and  of  Musalm&ns  is  11*0,  or  one  Musalm&a 
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Infinnitiei. 


to  every  nine  Sndds.  The  percentage  of  males  in  the  total  population  is  53*8, 
and  of  females  is  46*2,  whilst  the  divisional  percentages  are  54*0  and  46*0 
respectivelj. 

The  statistics  relating  to  infirmities  show  that  in  1872  amongst  the  total 
population  of  the  district  there  were  83  insane  per- 
sons (35  females),  or  0*7  per  10,000  of  the  population; 
62  idiots  (13  females),  or  0*6  per  10,000  inhabitants ;  167  deaf  and  dumb  (53 
females),  or  1*6  per  10,000 ;  3,222  blind  (1,634  females),  or  30*0  per  10,000  ; 
and  240  lepers  (23  females),  or  2*2  per  10,000.  The  statistics  of  age  were  first 
collected  in  1872,  and  exhibit  the  following  results 
for  the  Aligarh  district.  The  table  gives  the  number 
of  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns  according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with  the  percent- 
age on  the  total  population  of  the  same  religion.  The  columns  referring  to  the 
total  population  include  the  inhabitants  of  all  creeds,  but  preserve  the  sex 
distinction  : — 
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The  proportion  of  Hindti  males  under  12  to  the  total  Hindu  population  is 
35*4  per  cent.,  and  of  Hindd  females  is  34*6 ;  amongst  Musalm4ns  the  percent- 
ages are  34*6  and  34'3  respectively.  Taking  the  quinquennial  periods  up  to  15 
years  of  age,  or  0  to  5, 5  to  10,  and  10  to  15  years,  the  percentage  of  both  sexes 
to  the  total  population  is  18'9,  11*8,  and  9*1  respectively;  or  taking  females  only, 
the  numbers  are  19'6, 11'4,  and  7*9  per  cent.  Here,  as  all  throughout  the  divi- 
sion, females  are  slighily  in  excess  of  males  in  the  first  period,  and  considerably 
below  them  in  the  other  two.  In  the  third  period  males  show  10*1  to  7*9 
females.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  systematic  concealment  of  the  females  of 
a  marriageable  age.  Again,  taking  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and 
religion,  only  the  proportion  of  Hind^  males  of  the  ages  of  10  to  13  to  all  the 
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Hindii  males  is  5*7,  and  of  Hindd  females  to  all  Hindd  females  is  only  4*5^; 
whilst  Mnsalmins  show  5'4  and  4*4  respectively.  From  the  ages  of  13  to  20 
the  proportion  of  HindA  males  to  the  total  of  the  same  sex  and  religion  is  16 
per  cent.^  and  of  Hindti  females  is  15*2  per  cent.^  whilst  Mnsalm&ns  show  16 
and  16*3  per  cent.  These  results  support  the  condnsion  that  the  ennmeraiion 
of  females  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  is  defective. 

Distributing  the  Hindd  population,  numbering  955,121  souls,  amongst  the 
four  great  classes,  we  have  148,249  Brahmans  (67,556 
^"*"'  females),    88,414  Rajpfits  (38,900  females),  53,544 

Baniyas  (24,999  females),  and  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  included  in 
'the  other  castes'  of  the  oensus  returns,  which  number  664,914  souls,  of  whom 
808,095  are  females.  Amongst  the  Brahmans,  24,393 
belong  to  the  great  Gaur  subdivision,  8,299  are 
San4dhs,  7,488  are  Saraswats,  1,226  Kanaujiyas,  and  the  remainder  are 
unspecified  in  the  oensus  returns,  or  belong  to  minor  subdivisions.  The  Ghiurs 
connect  their  name  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gaur  in  Bengal,  and  say 
that  they  came  to  the  Upper  Du&b  to  assist  Raja  Janamej&ya  in  his  great 
snake-saorifice,  and,  like  the  Tagas,  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  return  for  their 
services.  The  M&h&bhirata  opens  with  an  account  of  the  snake-sacrifice  per- 
formed by  Janamej&ya  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  Parikshit,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  snake.  Janamejdya  subsequently  killed  a  Brahman,  and  in  expia- 
tion of  this  crime,  amongst  other  austerities,  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  the 
Mah&bh&rata  by  Yais&mp&yana,  a  pupil  of  Yy&sa.  Some  time  afterwards  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  ritual  to  be  observed  in  certain  cases  arose  between  tiie  Raja  and 
the  Brahman,  and  the  former  perished  in  consequence  of  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  enraged  priest.^  The  story  of  the  immigration  from  Bengal 
is  too  improbable  to  be  accepted.  The  Gaurs  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Jajhotiya  and  Kanaujiya  Brahmans,  where  now  hardly  a  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found^  and  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  Meerut  Division  and  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Rohilkhand.  Gaur,  too,  was  only  made  the  capital  of  Bengal 
a  short  time  before  the  Musalm&n  invasion,  and  the  present  tribes  of  Graur  Brah- 
mans, Tagas,  and  Rajptits  were  settied  here  long  before  Mahmud  ever  leftGhazni. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt  but  that  the  name  is  connected  with  Gauda  or 
Gaura  (now  called  Gonda),  a  subdivision  of  the  district  of  Uttara  Eosala  in 
Oudh,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Rapti  (R&wati).  The  ancient  city  of  Srivasti 
is  said  in  the  Pur&nas  to  be  in  Gkuda,  and  modem  research  identifies  Srit- 
vasti  with  Sahet-mahet,  12  miles  from  Balr&mpur  in  the  Gt)nda  district.' 
Br&vasti  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  dynasty  of  the  solar  race  who  ruled  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  fallen  amid  the  general  disso- 
lution of  the  eastern  kingdoms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
1  ViBh.  Pur.,  IV,  isa.  *  Arch.  Sur.,   I.,  880  ;   Beames'  Elliot, I.,  los. 
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jxiipous  differences  may  have  led  to  ^e  emigration  of  the  Bralmians  and 
others  from  the  Gaurian  kingdom,  for  we  know  that  fierce  disputes  raged 
between  the  Buddhists  and  the  followers  of  the  old  law  about  that  time,  and 
ihat  at  the  same  time  the  Gauxians-  settled  in  the  Upper  Dn&b.  There  are  a 
few  Gtiutam  Brahmans  who  say  that  they  belong  lathe  Maithila  <fivision.  The 
San&dhs  are  a  branch  of  the  Kanaujiyas,  and  intermarry  with  both  Kanaujiyas- 
and  Gaurs.  As  landholders  they  form  cultivating  communities,  and  are  good 
agriculturists,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim  or  expect  favour  in  rent.  The 
Saraswats  are  those  who  eome  from  the  sacred  river  Saraswati  or  Sarsuti  ia 
the  Panj&b.  Brahmans  altogether  form  an  important  portion  of  the  proprie^ 
tary  body  in  this  district,  and  they  own  244  villages^  with  an  area  of  113,57.6l 
acres. 

Amongst  the  Rajpdts  the  following  clans  are  the  most  important  >— J  Aden 
(36,423),  Chauhin  (15,408),  KirAr  (9,352),  Pundir  (6,125),  Jangh4ra  (3,490)^ 
Bargujar  (3,429),  G^lot  (3,085),  Surajbansi  (1»160X  Bh&l  (1,009),  Bais  (948), 
Panwir  (952),  Gaharw&r  (905),  Rahtor  (801),  Tomar  (749),  Sikharwdr  (354), 
Gaur  (459),  Jaisw4r  (490)>  Bachhal,  Bangar,  Barkhar,  Bharadw&j,  Chandel, 
Chhonkar,  Dh&kra,  Gautam,  Joliya,  KachhwAha,  Porach,  Farwal,  Mandwal^ 
Kbajuniya,  BAghubansi,  Raikw&r,  Sohuakhi,  Sei^ar,and  Tanak^  The  remainder- 
are  unspecified.  The  J4dons  belong  to  the  Bagri  or  inferior  division-  of  the 
tribe,  and  are  not  on  ait  equality  with  the  J&dons  of  Jewar  in  Bulandshahr  and 
those  of  the  native  state  of  Earauli.  The  principal  landed  proprietors  of  this 
tribe  are  the  talukadars  of  Somna  in  this  district,  and  Awa  Misa  in.  the  Muttra 
district,  noticed  hereafter  under  the  principal  fanuliea  of  the  district;  The 
J&dons  claim  descent  from-  Sri  Krishna,  and  through  him  from  Y&du  of  the 
Lunar  race^  Those  living  in  this  district  trace  their  origin  to  Muttra  and  Bate- 
aar,  whence  they  spread  over  all  the  neighbouring  coimtry .  They  are  now  most 
BumerooB  in  tahsil  Koilandin  parganahs  Akrabad,  Sikandra,  Airauli,  Gorai>  Hasan- 
garh,  and  Khair.  Many,  however,  belong  to  the  pure  Yfidava  race,  and  an  account 
of  them  will  be  found  imder  Muttra.  The  Chhonkars  or  Chonkars  daim  descent 
jfrom  the  KarauG  J&dons,  but  common  report  nmkes  them  a  spurious  branch 
derived  from  the  marriage  of  a  J&don  and  a  chohri  or  female  servant.  The 
ChauMns  are  scattered  all  over  the  district,  but  are  the  prevailing  dan  in 
Khair,  C!handaus,  and  MorthaL  Bhup&l  Singh  of  Ehair^  the  head  of  the  dan 
in  this  district,  was  hanged  for  rebellion  in  the  mutiny..  They  daim  descent 
from  Baja  Sangat,  the  great-grandson  of  Ch&hara  Deva,  the  brother  of  Pritfair&j, 
one  of  whose  numerous  progeny  settled  in  Elhair.  The  Ohauh4n  dan  vnll  be 
noticed  at  length  under  the  Mainpuri  district.  Kir^s  are  a  numerous  dan^ 
faid,  tiiough  numbered  amongst  Bajputs,  are  held  to  be  of  very  inferior  rank. 
They  are  good  cultivators,  but  as  proprietors  they  have  lost  more  than  half 
their  villages  during  the  last  settlement.    They  claim  to  b^  a  branch  o£< 
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ihe  J&dons^  and  say  that  they  came  from  the  west,  and  are  descendants  of  mi# 
Kunwar  or  Eoiranli  Pal.  They  have  occupied  villages  in  this  and  the  Mainpuri 
district  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 

The  Pandira,  also  called  Purirs^  form  an  important  dan,  and  in  this  district 
are  more  prosperous  than  any  other  of  the  old  Bajpdt  clans.  The  Jangh^ras  give 
the  derivation  of  their  name  BLSJang  (war)  and  (iA4ra  (hungry),  or  those  who  hunger 
after  war  ;  but  their  enemies  say  that  they  might  as  well  derive  the  name  from  ^jang* 
and  ^  Adra'  (worsted),  those  who  were  overcome  in  war.  The  Bargujars  have 
been  noticed  under  the  Bulandshahr  district.  Gahlots  are  one  of  the  thirty-six 
royal  tribes,  and  formerly  held  large  possessions  in  this  district.  This  clan 
is  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Sisodhiya  and 
Ah&riya.  The  branch  in  this  district  is  the  Sisodhiya, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  B&na  of  Udepur  or  Mew&r,  the  premier 
Baja  of  Bajput&na  and  the  ^^sun  of  the  Hindus,''  belongs.  Tod^  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  first  volume  to  the  annals  of  the  Gahlots  of  Mewfir.  The  Ghdi- 
lots  are  of  the  Solar  race,  and  trace  thoir  descent  from  Lava,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deified  hero  B&ma.  They  emigrated  from  Oudhand  settled  at  Dw&rka  in  Gujr&t, 
and  on  their  expulsion  from  thence  settled  in  Mewdr  and  changed  their  name 
to  Gahlot.  One  branch  made  the  town  of  Ar  or  Ah&r,  in  the  valley  of  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  Udepur,  their  chief  seat,  and  were  hence  called  Ahariyas,  whilst 
another  branch  settled  in  Sisodha  on  their  expulsion  from  Chitor,  and  founded 
the  present  house  of  Mew&r.  The  origin  of  the  name  Gahlot  is  said  to  be  in 
this  wise:  on  the  expulsion  of  the  clan  from  Gujr&t,  the  queen  Pushp&vati 
alone  escaped  the  sack  of  the  capital  (Balabhi),  where  her  husband,  the  celebrated 
Sil&litya,  was  slain.  This  event^  happened  in  523  A.D.  The  queen  fled  to  a 
cave  in  the  hills  and  was  there  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Guha  ot 
the  cave-bom.  His  descendant  Bappa  seized  on  Chitor  in  727  A.D.,  and  founded 
the  Gahlot  dynasty  of  Mew&r,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Udepur.  The 
Persian  historians  make  Naushiz&d,  son  of  Naushirw&n,  or  Maha  Bann,  daugh- 
ter of  Yezdijird,  ilie  source  of  the  present  Sisodhiya  line.'  The  Gkdilot  prince 
of  Chitor  married  the  sister  of  Prithir&j,  and  it  is  to  this  connection  is  due  the 
presence  of  Ghihlots  in  the  Upper  Du&b.  They  all  say  that  they  came  to  assist 
ihe  Ohauh&n  prince  of  Dehli  in  his  numerous  wars,  and  that  in  reward  he  gave 
them  over  the  lands  of  the  Meos  and  the  Dors.  Chand  Bardai  mentions  Gobind 
Bao,  Gtihlot,  as  one  of  Prithir&j's  auxiliaries.  The  Bulandshahr  Gahlots  say  that 
they  settled  near  D&sna  under  Baja  Khuman  at  an  early  period.  A  long 
inscription  in  a  math  behind  the  temple  of  Achalesvara  on  mount  Abu,  bearing 
date  1286  A.D.,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  liberal  race  of  Guhila,  so  early 

had  the  name  been  fixed.     But  here  Guhila  is  made  the  son  of  Yappaka,  and 

— I 

>  Madras  Bdition,  I.,  176-661.       >  Thomaa's  Prinsep,  U,  7.,  S62.    Tbeir  enemiea  say  Ihal 
Ibt  correct  deriTation  ii  from  ^hla,  a  glare  glrL       f  Tod,  h,  I9i. 
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it  is  said  that  the  name  Gohila  ^^  ia  attached  to  the  prinoes  who  have  been 
bom  in  his  race."  Some  say  that  the  Guhila  Rajpdts  are  distinct  from  the 
Gahlots,  and  this  maybe  dne  to  a  branch  formed  by  this  Guhila,  son  of 
Bappn,  the  conqueror  of  Chitor. 

The  Bh&ls  are  noticed  under  the  Bulandshahr  district.  The  Bhattis  or 
Jaisw&rs  also  call  themselves  a  branch  of  the  J4don  stock.  They  came  from 
Jalsalmlr,  and  many  of  them  have  become  Musalm&ns  ia  this  and  the  neigh* 
bonring  districts.  They  say,  as  nsual,  that  they  came  here  in  the  time  of 
Prithiraj ;  in  fact  this  era  is  quite  as  common  in  the  district  as  ^  the  Norman 
Conqnest'  is  in  England.  The  Porach  clan  formerly  possessed  Dary&pur, 
H4ihras,  Mendu,  and  Husain,  but  all  have  now  passed  out  of  their  hands.  They 
are  old  settlers  in  the  district,  and  were  contemporaries  of  the  Dors  and  Meoa 
before  the  Musalm&n  eonquest.  The  returns  of  1872  show  only  82  Dors  in 
this  district,  which  onoe  ^  almost  entirely'  belonged  to  them.  None  of  the  other 
Bajpdt  clans  require  any  particular  notice  here.  Altogether  Rajpiits  still 
possess  544  villages,  with  an  area  of  346,648  acres  in  this  district,  in  fail  pro- 
prietary right. 

Baniyas   belong  to    the    following    subdivisions: — Bdrahsaini  (14,049), 
^^^  AgarwAl  (15,027),  Dasa  (4,512),  Jaisw&r  (2,684),  Ma- 

^■^^^  hesri  (3,472),   Gaharwdl  (2,890),  Chausaini  (2,521), 

Ehandelw&l  (1,172),  Saraugi  U>222),  Lohiya,  M&har,  Badhpeta,  Bishnoi,  Ba- 
ranw&I,  Ghoi,  Bastaugi,  &c..  They  are  an  important  and  wealthy  class,  and 
have  now  210  villages,  comprising  115,450  acres  in  this  district  They  are 
chiefly  absentees,  following  their  trades  of  money-lending  and  brokerage  in  the 
piincipal  towns.  Before  the  last  settlement  they  held  only  41  villages,  and  have 
occupied  their  present  position  entirely  of  1  ate  years.  The  Agarw&ls  claim  descent 
from  Raja  Ugrasen  of  Agroha  in  the  Sarsa  district  of  the  Panjab.  They 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  Bisa  and  Dasa.  Ugrasen  is  said  to 
have  married  the  daughter  of  Y&suki,  the  Rasa  of  the  N&gas,  and  by  her  he  had 
eighteen  sons,  of  whom  seventeen  founded  the  gots  of  the  Agarw&ls,  and  the 
eighteenth  became  the  guru  of  the  rest.  Agroha  was  destroyed  by  Shih&b-ud- 
din  Ghori.  The  Dasas  of  the  original  stock  are  descendants  of  the  concubines 
of  Ugrasen,  and  are  called  Kadimi  Dasas,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  new 
families  of  impnre  origin  who  adopt  the  name.  They  are  also  called  Raja-ke- 
bar&dari,  from  one  of  their  members  having  obtained  the  title  of  Raja  in  the 
reign  of  Farrukhsiy&r.  The  Chausaini  or  Chauseni  is  considered  rather  a  low 
oaste  even  amongst  Baniyas.  They  say  that  they  came  from  Muttra  and  are 
descendants  of  one  of  the  wrestlers  of  Raja  Kans,  to  whom  the  Oham&rs  also 
look  up  as  their  progenitor.  The  Dhnsars  are  said  to  have  come  from  Riwdri. 
They  are  a  spurious  clan,  who  assume  to  themselves  the  nameof  Brahaum,  and 
often  that  of  Bh4rgava  or  descendants  of  the  Muni  Bhrigu. 
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As  in  other  districts,  the  great  mass  of  the  popnlation  comes  tmder  the  head 
of  other  castes.    The  following  table  gives  the  names 
and  numbers  of  each   of  the  prindpal  other  castes 
found  in  Aligarh  in  1872  : — 


Other  castes. 


Ahir 

••• 

1,808 

Hab6ra 

909 

Matboriya 

••« 

18, 

Aheriya 

... 

7,461 

Hajjam 

••• 

22,076 

Meo 

••• 

80S 

Ahfr 

••t 

26,578 

Jit 

••• 

89,292 

Mocbi 

t«« 

50;- 

Baheliya 

••• 

9 

Jotisbi 

••• 

834 

Nat 

••• 

3?5 

BsDJira 

— 

S,86S 

JaUha 

•M 

321 

Nnnera 

•  M 

492' 

Bsrha 

—* 

28,188 

K&obhi 

... 

19,211 

Orh 

••• 

8,886 

B6ri 

••• 

867 

Kahir 

•  •• 

26,949 

Patwa 

■  *. 

0S. 

Beda 

••t 

66 

Kalftl 

•  .• 

12,296 

Ramaiya 

Mt 

46 

Bbarbhnzija 

M* 

1,834 

Kanjar 

••t 

1,139 

Kiw&ri 

t«« 

554 

Bhit 

0»« 

4yl86 

Kayath 

«M 

8,842 

8angtar&sh 

..• 

29 

Bbitii 

»• 

18 

Khikrob 

•  •• 

24,889 

Sunftr 

•«• 

6,918 

Borah 

0«« 

178 

Khstik 

t«« 

19,994 

Taga 

•  *• 

7, 

Cbamir 

•  •• 

178,126 

Khattri 

••• 

1,616 

Tamoli 

••• 

SS8 

Cbhfpi 

#•• 

2,709 

Koli 

••• 

86,081 

Taw4if 

••• 

21 

Chobdar 

•  •0 

216 

Kamh&r 

•  •• 

10,590 

Teli 

••• 

8,680- 

Darzi 

•  •• 

6.847 

Kanjara 

•  •• 

218 

Thathera 

•  •• 

144 

Bhanak 

•M 

467 

Edrmi 

•M 

460 

Aghori 

M« 

552 

Dhobi 

0*« 

13,838 

Lodha 

••• 

38,526 

Bairigi 

•M 

5,069 

Bhuna 

••• 

7,286 

Lobir 

•  *• 

2,068 

Fakir 

•  •• 

14 

Bom 

Mt 

17 

Miamiir 

■  •• 

1,110 

QoshiLiii 

M« 

2,762 

Oarariya 

••• 

82,988 

M&li 

0*« 

6,786 

Jogi 

•  •• 

5,097 

Ghosi 

••• 

602 

MalUh 

••• 

2,159 

Marw&ri 

•  •• 

29 

Ofijar 

•  •« 

640 

Manib&r 

•M 

81 

Mioa 

•m 

496. 

The  Cham&rs  are  the  most  numerous,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, and  even  16'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Some  few  of  them  have 
attained  to  considerable  prosperity,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  mere  serfs  of  the  pro- 
prietor, tied  to  the  soil,  and  going  with  it  on  occasions  of  transfer.  In  fact  no 
sharer  will  think  a  partition  complete  until  an  adequate  number  of  Cham&rs 
has  been  allotted  to  his  share  in  proportion  to  his  interests  in  the  estate.  J&ts 
are  the  most  industrious  and  painstaking  of  aU  the  cultivating  classes.  There 
is  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them  and  the  Eajptits,  so  that  these  two  castes 
seldom  reside  in  the  same  village,  and  if  let  alone  would  at  once  fly  at  each  others* 
throats.  In  ihe  mutiny  "  the  old  JAt  and  Rajplit  feud  raged  strongly  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  district,  and  was  only  stopped  by  news  arriving  of  the 
fallofDehli.'' 

The  J&ts  are  decidedly  the  most  powerful  amongst  these  *other  castes.'    They 

-.  hold  amongst  them  452  villages  as  proprietors,  and 

belong  chiefly  to  the  Tenwa,  Th&kurel,  Khandiya,  and 

Ch&buk  subdivisions.   They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the 

district.     A  notice  of  the  clan  is  given  under  the  Meerut  district,  and  a  short  sketcfi 
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ofilieir  local  history  is  only  necessary  herak  The  Khandiya  got  prevails  in  Tappal, 
fhe  Th&knrel  in  Hasangarh^  and  the  Tenwa  in  Grorai,  Murs&n,  and  H&thras.  The 
history  of  the  Tenwa  got  will  be  fonnd  hereafter  under  the  history  of  the  Murs&n 
and  H&thras  talokas.  The  Th&knrels  of  the  Hasangarh  or  Lagasw&n  parganah^ 
Bay  that  they  came  here  in  1046  A.D.  nnder  Vikrama  Thikur,  and  expelled  the 
Jangh&ras  and  Kalirs,  whose  lands  they  formed  into  54  villages,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  these  xmtil  the  British  ocoapation,  when  very  many  of  the  villages  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lender s.  The  Eiandiya  J&ts  take  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Khandiya  in  parganah  Tappal,  where  they  settled  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  spread  all  over  the  parganah.  The  Pis&wa  taluk&ddrs  are  of  the  Ch&- 
buk  gol^  and  are  noticed  hereafter.  The  Jits  in  the  eastern  parganahs  are 
chiefly  those  who  setded  in  the  district  during  its  usurpation  by  the  Bhartpur 
Eaja,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  settled 
and  multiplied  in  the  way  that  the  western  Jits  have  done,  and  are  altogether 
not  so  prosperous. 

Ahars  and  Aheriyas  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Atrauli  parganah,  in  the  sandy 
tracts  towards  the  Ganges,  where  they  eke  out  their  professional  livelihood  of 
robbery  and  cattle-breeding  by  tilling  the  land  for  enough  food  to  supporti:hem- 
fidves  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Smith  writes  of  the  Aheriyas : — "  Their 
profession  is  thefb,  robbery,  or  dakaiti,  and  the  Aheriyas  of  Aligarh  are 
notorious  in  the  adjoining  districts  to  which  their  crimes  are  mostly  confined. 
They  form  a  sort  of  powerful  secret  society,  and  under  the  name  of  cultivators 
are  mere  robbers  and  murderers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  whether 
from  fear  or  sympathy,  they  receive  ample  support  and  assistance  from 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  their  villages."  Ahfrs  own  some  ten  villages, 
and  are  pretty  numerous  in  Sikandra  Rao  and  Atrauli.  In  the  former 
tahsfl  they  have  the  character  of  being  fair  cultivators,  but  in  Atrauli  they 
are  said  to  be  idle,  lazy  and  careless.  The  soil  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  state  of  things,  as  in  Atrauli  it  is  sandy,  and  the  Ganges  khadir 
affords  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  the  breeding  of  which  is  the  Ahfrs*  here- 
ditary occupation.  In  Sikandra  Rao  there  is  no  waste  land,  and  the  peasantry 
must  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  their  maintenance.  Lodhas 
hold  25  villages  in  Soil,  Atrauli,  and  Akrabad,  and  seem  to  have  acquired 
tiie  management  of  their  villages  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Marhatta 
supremacy  in  the  last  century.  Khattris  hold  18  villages.  K&chhis  are  chiefly 
found  in  H&thras,  Sikandra  Bao,  and  Atrauli^  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  are 
market  gardeners.  They  are  few  in  number  in  each  village,  and  cultivate  the 
small  holdings  that  they  possess  very  highly.  The  more  they  work  the  more 
is  exacted  from  them,  whilst  with  the  lazy  Gdjar  and  the  Aheriya  dakait,  the 
less  they  do  and  the  more  they  make  their  neighbours  afraid  of  them,  the  better 
off  they  are. 
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Garariyas  are  ohiefly  found  in  Sikandra,  Koil,  and  Atraidi.  As  a  rule  ibe^ 
are  sheep  breeders^  but  manj  villages  in  this  district  are  altogether  cnltiTated 
by  them,  and  ihej  own  one :  they  make  fair  agricnltorists.  Kayaths  hold  77 
yillagesy  most  of  which  are  hereditary  amongst  the  descendants  of  former  par^ 
ganah  officials.  They  held  61  of  these  villages  in  1838.  The  Lodhas  are  among 
the  best  agriculturists  in  the  district,  and  hold  25  villages  as  proprietors.  They 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Koil^  Atrauli,  and  Akrabad,  and  assumed  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  villages  during  the  struggle  for  life  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century^ 
The  Meos,  who  once  owned  so  much  of  the  land,  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  twelflh  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries^  now  have  but  one  village.  Bohras,  a  money-making  class, 
vie  with  their  trade-fellows,  Baniyas  and  the  usurer  Brahmans,  in  their  careful 
money-getting  habits.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Brahman  money-lender 
is  more  grasping  than  either.  ^^  To  the  power  derived  from  the  possession  of 
money  they  add  the  influence  of  caste,  and  some  of  them  have  been  among  the 
largest  accumulators  of  property  in  the  district.  As  a  class  they  are  accused 
of  every  sort  of  fraud  and  chicanery ;  and  if  half  the  tales  told  are  founded  on 
truth,  in  times  not  so  long  past,  when  there  was  less  careful  supervision  than 
now  over  the  subordinate  civil  courts,  their  predecessors  must  have  been  a 
curse  to  the  country.  They  have  had  most  success  among  the  formerly  heavily- 
assessed  proprietary  conmiunities ;  and  within  the  last  50  years  two  wealthy 
families  have  grown  up  in  the  south  of  the  district, — one,  that  of  Ganga  Bam 
of  Kanchirauli  among  the  J&ts  of  Igl&s;  and  another,  that  of  Ghg  Singh  of 
Lakhnau,  among  the  J&ts  and  Porach  Th&kurs  of  H&thras." 

The  Musalm&ns  in  the  census  returns  of  1872  are  divided  into  Shaikhs 
MoBalmftn..  (16,459),  Sayyids  (4,180),  Mughals  (1,192),  PathAns 

(15,226),  Miw&tis  (2,040),  and  unspecified,  78,774. 
Amongst  the  latter  class  must  be  included  the  great  mass  of  converted  Hindus  or 
Kau  Muslims,  who  hold  78  villages  in  the  district.  Many  of  them  are  absentees 
and  residents  of  Bulandshahr,  but  many  also  live  in  the  district.  The  JaUUi 
Sayyids  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  their  class  in  the  district.  Though  a  small 
oommunity,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  servants  that  they  have 
given  to  the  State.  The  Sayyids  hold  55  villages.  Mughals  hold  only  7  villages, 
and  are  of  little  importance.  Shaikhs  hold  35  villages,  and  Path4ns  are  owners 
of  222  villages,  many  of  which  are  included  in  the  Datauli  and  Bhikampur 
talukas.  A  fakir  has  one  village.  The  Musalmins  as  a  rule  are  exacting^ 
though  not  absolutely  severe  landlords,  like  the  money-lenders  and  the  Jadons  of 
Awa  Misa.  They  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  their  tenants,  but  help  them 
largely  in  times  of  scarcity  and  need.  Europeans,  or  rather  Eurasians,  hold  21 
villages  ;  they  make  good  landlords  when  they  look  after  their  villages  them- 
selves, but  as  a  rule  they  are  more  in  the  hands  of  their  agents  than  others. 
The  district  returns  of  1872  showed  123  English,  12  Scotch,  16  Irish,  10  French, 
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and  17  Earopeans  whose  nationality  was  not  specified.  There  were  also  two 
Anstralians,  61  Eurasians^  and  62  Native  Christians.  Few  of  these  are  permar 
sent  residents  ;  the  railway  brings  an  ever-changing  population  from  all  conn- 
tries  amongst  its  servants,  and  the  European  census  above  given  may  not  hold 
good  for  a  single  year. 

The  census  of  1872  for  the  first  time  has  attempted  to  collect  statistics 

refi:ardin£r  the  occupations  of  the  people.    The  distribu- 
Occopations  of  the  people.    ,.         «  .f  ^  ..        .   .      .i       f 

tion  of  the  population  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 

agriculturists  and  those  following  occupations  unconnected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  agricul- 
turists as  a  body  will  be  described  hereafter,  and  here  we  have  chiefly  to  speak  of 
the  subdivision  of  the  non-agricultural  classes.  The  whole  population  was 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  census  of  1872  into  six  great  classes,  each  of  which 
had  several  subdivisions,  and  included  all  the  male  adults  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations it  represents.  The  first  or  professional  class  embraces  all  Government 
servants,  soldiers,  and  persons  following  the  learned  professions,  literature,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  numbered  4,319  male  adults  (not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age),  amongst  whom  are  included  1,296  uprohjts  or  family  priests,  1,686 
pandits,  160  baids  or  physicians,  376  singers,  &c.  The  second  class  numbered 
45,965  members,  and  comprised  all  males  engaged  in  domestic  service,  as  cooks, 
washermen,  sweepers,  water-carriers,  and  the  like.  The  third  class  represents 
commerce,  and  numbered  22,849,  amongst  whom  are  all  persons  who  buy  or  sell, 
keep  or  lend  money  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  as  money-lenders  (1,527),  shop- 
keepers (11,934),  bankers  (375),  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods,  as  pack-carriers,  ekka-drivers,  porters,  &o.  (4,923).  The 
fourth  class  includes  persons  possessing  or  working  the  land  as  proprietors 
(8,988),  cultivators  (146,040),  ploughmen,  gardeners  and  nut-growers,  and  every 
one  engaged  about  animals,  as  shepherds,  graziers,  Ac.,  they  number  1,974  male 
adults*  The  fifth  class,  containing  50,955  memberE^  included  all  persons  engaged  in 
iadustrial  occupations,  the  arts  and  mechanics,  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics 
and  dress,  or  articles  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  dealers  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances.  The  sixth  class  contained  76,193  males,  including  labourers 
and  others  (67,752),  persons  of  independent  means  (18),  and  persons  supported 
by  the  communiiy  and  of  no  specified  occupation  (8,423) ;  altogether  there  are 
357,854  males  classified  by  occupation  in  this  district,  nearly  one-half  of  whom, 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  population. 

The  five  municipal  towns  of  the  district  contain  an  aggregate  population  of 
121,168  souls,  and  besides  these  there  are  only  four  other  towns  having  a  popular 
tion  exceeding  5,000,  viz,^  Jal&li,  Tappal,  Murs&n,  and  Bijaigarh,  aggregating 
851,58  souls,  giving  a  total  town  population  of  146,321.  But  in  all  these  towns 
tbere  is  a  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  live  by  cultiyationi  and,  roughly  qpeaking^ 
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the  five  municipal  towns  may  be  said  to  contain  all  tke  ttox^agricnlixixal  papntatiMk 
of  the  district,  and  the  cultivators  who  live  in  the  municipal  town  smay  be  set 
off  against  the  few  artisans  and  other  non-agri(»lbarists  of  the  rural  towns.  Thus 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  agricultural  -;  the  only  manulEUstare  (indigo)  is  the 
mere  working  up  of  an  extensively  grown  plajot,  and  the  only  othw  trada  (eotton^ 
is  nothing  more  than  a  carrying  trade  of  agricultural  raw  materia^.. 

The  c^isus  of  1872  gives  the  number  of  endosuree  inhabited  by  Hmdiks  at 

99,322^  whilst  Musalm&ns  occupy  14,856,  and  Christiana 

Hougei.  jg^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  114,196.    This  shows  58  aidbsures  ta 

the  square  mile,  and  nine  persons  to  eadi  enclosure.    The  separate  houses,  their 

character  and  distribution^  are  shown  as  follows^  :-«• 


Ikhabitei>  bt 

J 

ll 

ChBBS  of  komek 

" 

^ 

*rf 

iJ 

BuUt  with  Bkllled  labour 
Ditto     nnikilled  labour 

1W,770 

S,S7« 

21,249 

16 

7 

84^42ar 
IS7,026( 

9Sl,14ft 

Total 

187,S98 

24,125 

2» 

2in446 

\  1,078,108 

FortB. 


This  return  gives  107  houses  to  the  square  mile,  and  fi?e^  inhabitaAt* 
feo  eacb  hooee.  The  proportion  of  persons  inhabiting  the  better  ckss  of  houses 
in  the  total  population  ia  only  11*3  per  aeaL,  whilst  tfao^  divisional  ayerage^ 
18  102  per  cfflit.^  shawing  alow  standard  of  comfort  in  this  diTision^ which,  how^ 
eyer,  ranks  second  in  th^  provinoe  in  this  respects 

The  district^  and  especially  the  ncH-tbiMrn  half,  abounds  m  the  repttina  of  oLi 
forts ;  few  of  them,  however,  have  any  daims  to  any 
antiquity,  and  th^  greater  number  owe  thek  origia  ta 
the  necessity  that  waa  felt  foy  a  mean&  of  defence  against  the  lawless  bands  who- 
overiazi  the  Dutt)  towajrda  Aa  end  of  la»t  century.  SSany  of  the  old  Bajpiit  forts, 
were  improved  and  strengthened  by  their  successive  ownms.  H4thxas  was  built 
of  brick  by  the  J4t  Baja,  and  nearly  every  respectable  landholder  orastraeted  a. 
mud  fort  into  which  he  could  retire  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Evra^  for  8ome» 
years  after  the  British  occupation  fort-building  was  the  daSy  ocoupaiion  of  all 
Ae  mbrd  powerfol  talukad&rs ;  imd  that  they  succeeded  in  their  own  uBBcientifio' 
way  in  turning  out  something  fonm(&ble  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Sisni,; 
Kaxshsura,  and  Bijaigarh,  whidb  were  not  tak«i  untQ  after  great  l<«s  in  1802^ 
Mau  Murs&n,  and  Lutsin  in  tahsll  Hdthras,  Morthal  in  Koil,  Tappal,  Ghandaus,;' 
Fis&wai  Besw&D^  Odrai,  Deori,  Chharra,  Barla,  and  Atranli  mnsi  aU  have  beeil^ 
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places  of  considerable  strength,  sufficient  to  withstand  any  attacks  of  native  troops, 
and  only  to  be  attempted  by  Europeans  when  well  led  and  skilfully  handled. 

Passing  from  the  people  and  their  houses  to  the  customs  that  prevail 
amongst  them  we  find  that  "panchAyats  are  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  lower  castes,  with  whom  these  meet- 
ings appear  to  be  a  kind  of  promiscuous  assembly  of  as  many  of  the  caste  bro- 
therhood as  can  be  got  together,  to  discuss  the  business  in  hand,  whatever  it  may 
be.^  Breaches  of  caste  rules  and  matrimonial  affairs  are  the  most  usual  subjects 
of  discussion.  In  nearly  all  low  castes,  widows  are  re-married  to  the  deceased 
husband's  brother,  and  this  observation  applies  to  Jits  and  Ahirs,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  called  low  castes.  Panch&yats  also  arrange  divorces  and  re-mar- 
riages of  divorced  women.  Their  procedure  is  untrammelled  by  any  systeni  of 
rules,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  even  the  decision  of  a  msgority  is  not 
binding.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 
Nearly  all  trades  and  bodies  of  artisans  have  chaudhris.  Here,  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  these  men  come  to  enjoy  the  offidd.  In  some  cases  it  is  admit- 
tedly hereditary.  In  others  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  kind  of  scramble  ;  the  man 
with  most  vigour  and  audaciiy  being  recognized  as  chaudhri,  to  the  exclusion 
perhaps  of  the  last  chaudhri's  heir.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  election  is  in 
use  by  the  trades-people  themselves,  and  in  a  case  where  election  was  suggested 
by  the  authorities  as  the  best  means  of  settling  an  inveterate  dispute,  although 
a  formid  majority  was  obtained,  the  dispute  raged  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.'^ 

Aligarh  was  one  of  the  districts  selected  and  placed  by  Mr.  Thomason  under 
Mr.  H.  S.  Eeid  for  experimental  schools.  Schools  were 
opened  at  eadi  of  the  eight  tahsilis  in  1850-51.  In 
1845  the  number  of  Persian  and  Arabic  schools  was  159,  attended  by  1,432 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  TTinHi  schools  amounted  to  137,  attended  by  1,473 
pupils — total,  2,905,  of  whom  682  were  Musalmans  and  2,223  were  Hindds. 
The  percentage  of  male  children  at  school  to  the  number  fit  for  school  in  1845 
was  4*7  per  cent.  In  1851  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  548,  and  the 
pupils  to  4,948,  of  whom  3,882  were  Hindds,  At  the  same  time  there  were 
eight  tahsUi  schools  with  366  pupils,  and  three  Anglo-vernacular  schools  with 
21  pupils.  The  halkahbandi  or  village  schools  were  opened  in  1853.  The  zila 
school  was  opened  in  1858 ;  the  new  school-house  was  built,  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1870,  and  has  a  master's  residence  and  boarding-house  attached,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  grants-in-aid  are  made  by  the  Koil  and  H&thras  Mimicipalities. 
The  Anglo-verfiaculiEtr  schools  are  placed  at  H&thras,  Sikandra  Bao,  and  Atrauli, 
and  are  kept  up  by  local  contributions  and  municipal  grants. 

He  female  normal  school  was  opened  in  1867,  and  is  under  the  diarge  of  the 
Inspectressof  Girls'  Schools,  whose  salary  is  charged  to  the  establishment.  Aligarh 
]  Note  on  Cuttoms,  bj  Mr.  E.  S,  Robertaon,  C.8. 
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is  the  residence  of  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  First  Circle,  subordinate  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  First  or  Meenit  Circle.  The  local  educational  arrangements  are 
niade  in  concert  with  the  local  educational  committee,  of  which  the  Collector  is 
president.  The  following  statement  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  the  district 
for  the  years  1860-61  and  187 1-72,  from  the  records  of  the  Education  Department 


1660-61. 

1871-72. 
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6,462        ••• 

••• 

64,264 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  census  of  1872  to  collect  statistics  in  regard 
The  cenauB  statistics  of    ^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  education  amongst  the  people.     The  fol- 
edacatioiu  lowing  statement  shows  the  results, — the  number  of- 

Hindiis  and  Musalm&ns  who  can  read  and  write  (literate)^  and  the  percentages  of 
ihe  same  to  the  total  population  of  the  same  religion^  sex  and  age.  The  Christian 
population  is  so  small  that  the  statistics  referring  to  them  have  been  omitted  :— 
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MaleM,              1 

Females, 
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I 
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6-9 

216,714 

.M 

29,884 

1,881 

44 

27,811 
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Total 

616,661 

21,703 

4-2 

439,660 

4 

61,666 

2,114 

8-4 

66,266 

I 

These  statistics  must  be  very  imperfect,  for  the  girls'  schools  mentioned  above 
must  have  turned  out  more  than  five  pupils  able  to  read  and  write.  The  educa^ 
tional  statistics  also  show  a  total  of  7,941  boys  attending  schoolin  the  district,  with- 
out counting  those  privately  educated,  whilst  the  census  shows  only  7,840  males 
up  to  20  years  of  age  as  able  to  readand  write.   Few  remain  at  school  after  they 
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have  passed  18  years  of  age,  so  that  these  returns  palpably  under-estimate  the 
number  of  literate  persons  in  the  district  The  census  shows  102,807  maleB 
between  6  and  15;  and  taking  two-thirds  of  those  between  15  and  20,  we  have 
138,597  males  of  a  school-going  age.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  school 
returns,  we  find  only  about  one  boy  in  every  seventeen  attending  school,  whilst 
there  is  but  one  school  for  every  374  boys.  This  mucb  may  at  least  be  gathered^ 
tliat  there  is  much  room  for  the  extension  of  the  lower  class  or  village  schools. 
The  Aligarh  Institute  and  Scientific  Society,  founded  in  1864  by  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Kh&n,  C.S.I.,  at  present  Judge  of  the  Small  Court  at 
Benares,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith  : — ^^  The  main 
design  of  the  society  was  an  ambitious  one, — ^it  was  an  endeavour  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  native  public  the  more  important  results  of  modem 
science  and  historical  investigation  by  means  of  translations  into  the  vernacular 
from  works  in  English  or  other  European  languages.  This  design  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view,  and  during  the  last  nine  years  various  translations  bave 
issued  from  the  Socieiy's  Press.  Some  histories,  treatises  on  farming,  on  elec« 
triciiy  and  on  political  economy,  and  many  of  Todhunter's  elementary  as  well 
as  more  advanced  mathematical  works,  have  opened  out  a  new  course  of  possible 
study  to  the  native  who  knows  no  language  but  his  own.  A  captious  critic 
might  find  objections  in  some  cases  to  the  books  selected  for  translation;  but 
when  the  end  aimed  at  is  so  good,  and  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  are  so 
ntmierous,  it  is  scarcely  &ir  to  criticize  with  severity.  Defects  in  execution 
iiiere  must  be,  and  these  are  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  a  European  supervisor, 
who  should  not  only  be  possessed  of  considerable  scientific  attainments,  but 
should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  English  and  Urdu.  Such  a  man  is 
not  easy  to  obtain,  nor  could  the  Society  afibrd  the  price  of  his  services.  Th9 
Institute  boasts  of  a  library  of  more  than  2,000  volumes,  and  in  the  building 
is  a  public  reading  room  furnished  with  the  leading  EngUsh  and  vernacular 
papers.  In  connection  with  the  society,  a  newspaper  called  the  Aligarh  Instil 
ttOe  Gazette  is  published.  Part  of  its  contents  are  printed  iu  Urdu  alone,,  part 
in  English,  and  a  portion  also  in  both  languages.  It  consists  largely  of  extracts 
from  the  English  papers,  but  general  subjects  of  social  or  political  interest  are 
frequentiy  discussed  in  its  columns,  and  the  moderation  of  its  tone  is  attested  by 
tiie  fact  that  Government  is  a  large  subscriber  for  copies  of  the  paper  for  use  in 
its  various  schools."  The  ^  Tahzib-ulnAkJdak,'*  or  ^  Muhammadan  Social  Befor- 
mer,'  is  also  printed  here,  but  is  publislied  at  Benares.  Th&kur  GKri  Parsh&d  of 
Benares  publishes  a  paper  called  the  Mangal  Samdchar. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  very  pure  Hindi,  which,  in  the  southern 

parganahs,  is  strongly  tinged  with  the  Braj  dialect 

XAiigiuge  an  r©  gio  .     ^^  jj ^ttra  ;  but  the  language  used  by  the  better  classes  is 

the  Urdu  of  Dehli.    There  is  only  a  very  small  congregation  of  Native  Christians^ 
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aad  there  is  no  Brahnio  Sam&j.  The  religion  of  L^Um  i&  uot  believed  to  be 
makuag  much  progress  amongst  ihe  people,  nor  is  the  Wah&bi  movement  popu- 
lar. It  musty  however,  be  admitted  that  the  teaching  of  the  more  zealous, 
amongst  the  Aligarh  Musalm&ns  ha^  had  the  effect  of  indi^ng  all  classes  of 
Mnhammadans  to  adopt  stricter  views  of  their  religioo,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
abandon  manj  of  the  customs  and  observances  which  Indiaa  Mi^hj^iryTTf^ftd^^a 
have  borrowed  from  their  Hindd  neighbours,  or  which  remained  untouched  with 
their  OHiversion  to  Ifiian.  On  the  one  hand,  the  zealous  and  bigoted^  who 
term  the  mass  of  the  population,  hold  that  the  Kur4n  claims  political  supremacy 
for  the  religion  of  Isl&m.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  eminent,  most  learned, 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  Musalm&ns  deny  that  this  claim  of  political,  supre- 
macy ia  of  the  essence  of  Islam,  and  strongly  assert  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  tha 
sovereign,  of  whatever  faith,  who  permits  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites 
to  Muhammadans.  As  might  be  expected  from  its  proximity  to  Dehli,  there,  has 
been  much  Muslim  oolonizatiou  and  conversion  in  this  district  Converted  Bad* 
gujars  and  Chauh&ns  hold  large  estates  near  the  Bulandshahr  border ;  and  in- 
coimection  with  the  Puritan  movement,  amongst  the  Musalmans,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  these,  talukad&rs  have  dropped  the  Hindti  title,  of  Th^ur  which  they 
formerly  used,  though  the  word  has  no  necessary  connection  with  Hindu  super- 
stition of  any  kind.  Some  few  J&ts  have  embraced  Isl&m  in.  the  southern  portioi^ 
of  Hie  djptrict,  but  no  family  of  any  note.  Indeed  there  are  few  Hindu  castes  that 
have  not  given  some  of  its  members  as  converts  to  the  Mtibammadan  religion. 
Previous. to ,1846  there  was  no  district  d.6k.;  the  letters  from  pdlioe-«tationB 
were  biiought  to  the  Court,  by  the  post  when  practicable, 
and  in  other  cases  by  policemen*  In  1846  a  district  post 
was  organized,  and  defrayed  by  a  cess  from  the  landholders  known  as  €lakina. 
The  statistics  i  for  the  years  1846-47  to  1851-52  were  as  follow.:— 
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1S7 
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1850-51. 
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7,041 
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9,605 

8,898 

237. 
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1852^8,        ^ 

1,593 
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9,306 

S6S 
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Total,       ^ 

11,098 

11,098 

84,568 

44,887 

MU 

1,084 

2,298 

The  postal  charge  on  prirate  letters  was  six  pie,  or  half  anann%  per  toU. 
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The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  posted  and  postage  received  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  which  comprise  the  returns  of  both  the  district 
and  imperial  post-o£Boe8.  There  are  fifteen  imperial  post-ofBces  in  the  district, 
tnisr.y— Aligarhy  Akrabad,  Atrauli,  Besw&n,  D&don,  H&thras,  Harduaganj,  Iglis> 
Jzi&My  Khair,  Murs4n,  S&sni,  Sikandra  Bao,  Tappal,  and  Somna.  There  are 
fourteen  district  post-offices,  viz.y — ^Ahan,  Bijaigarh,  Barla,  Chandaus,  Daryapur 
Gonda,  Gangfri,  Husain,  Jarauli,  Jaw&,  Jat&ri,  Salimpur,  and  Aksoli. 
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2.64.676  50,044! 
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1865-60, 

408 
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8S,448 
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19,050 

56,618  23,248 

i 
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1870-71, 

865 

... 

Sf2 

61,613 

13,668 

76,88- 

80,812 

19,714!  14,822 

10.840 

160 

76,388 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  receipts  in  1860-61  from  staging  bungalows 
amounted  to  Bs.  4,670,  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  1,422  ;  the  receipts  for 
service  postage  to  Rs.  14,301,  and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amoant,  making 
a  total  receipt  of  Rs,  3,49,820.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
letters,  newspapers,  parcels,  and  books  received  and  despatched  during  1861-62, 
1865-66,  and  1870-71  :— 


186l-f2. 
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8,5681,6671218,841 

•0,0M 

5,826 

I,SI« 

On  the  formation  of  the  district  in  1804,  two  small  houses  were  hired  as  a  jail. 
There  were  only  forty  prisoners  in  1805,  but  yei 
this  temporary  jail  was  insufficient  for  their  aooommo^ 
dation*    In  1810  the  criminal  jail  waa  bnil^  and  in  18ie  the  first  dvi^ 
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jail  and  hospital.  In  1806  the  duty  of  guarding  the  prisoners  at  work  was 
given  to  a  corps  of  peons^  and  from  1817  to  1831  the  jail  guards  were  supplied 
from  the  Agra  Provincial  Battalion.  In  the  latter  yoar  special  guards  were 
entertained.  The  jail  administration  is  now  conducted  under  Act  XXVI.  of 
1870.    The  jail  statistics  for  fire  years  previous  to  the  mutiny  were  as  follow : — 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  cost  per  head  per  annum  of  the  main 
items  of  expenditure,  except  rations,  which  gives  the  daily  cost  per  head  :— 
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1850,  1860,  1870. 


The  later  statistics  of  the  Aligarh  Jail  are  as 
follow : — ^The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  in 
1850  was  562,  in  1860  was  481,  and  in  1870  was  470;  the  ratio  per  cent  of 
this  average  number  to  the  population,  as  shown  in  the  census  of  1865  (925,538), 
was  in  1850,  *067;  in  1860,  -056;  in  1870,  -051.    The  number  of  pridonertf 
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admitted  in  1860  was  1,660,  and  in  1870  was  1,260,  of  whom  26  were  females. 
The  number  of  persons  discharged  in  1870  was  733.  In  1870,  there  were  314. 
admissions  into  hospital,  giving  a  ratio  of  admissions  to  average  strength  of 
66*98;  4  patients  died,  or  '85  of  the  average  strength.  The  cost  per  prisoner' 
per  annum  in  1870  was  for  rations  Hs.  18-2-1 ;  clothing,  Bs.  2-14-3  ;  fixed 
establishment,  Bs.  6-11-3;  contingent  guards,  Bs.  3-7-10;  police  guards, 
Bs.  2-4-9;  and  additions  and  repairs,  Bs.  12-6-«0,  or  a  total  of  Bs.  45-14-2. 
The  total  manufactures  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Bs.  2,437,  and  the 
average  earnings  of  each  prisoner  to  Bs.  5-3.  In  1870  the  Muhammadan  pri- 
soners numbered  165,  and  the  Hindu  499  ;  there  were  17  prisoners  under  16 
years  of  age,  879  between  16  and  40,  123  between  40  and  60,  and  22  above 
60.  The  occupations  of  the  majority  of  the  male  prisoners  were — ^agricul- 
turists, 402,  labourers,  319,  and  domestic  servants,  153. 

In  the  year  1804  Government  undertook  the  police  duties  in  all  large  towns, 
and  intrusted  the  interior  police  to  the  tahsild&rs,  who 
were  remunerated  by  a  fee  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the 
collections.  Begulation  XI Y.  of  1807  relieved  the  tahsild&rs  of  all  police 
duties,  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  regular  th&n&s  or  police-stations,  which 
was  carried  out  in  1809,  when  thirty-eight  stations  were  formed  in  what  then 
constituted  the  Ab'garh  dbtrict,  employing  1,187  officers  and  men,  at  a  yearly 
eost  of  Bs.  78,696.1 

The  attention  of  the  Magistrate  was  early  directed  towards  the  suppression 

of  the  crime  of  kcizdkL  or  robbery  by  moimted  hish- 
Highway  robbery.  u-  u  •     xi,         j  j  i. 

waymen,  wnicn  m  tnose  days  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  a  figure  of  speech,  the  highways  were 
unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  bye-ways.  The  fadlity  of 
escape  into  the  Begam  Sumr6's  territories,  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
heavy  jungles  and  numerous  forts  which  then  studded  the  country,  and  tlie 
ready  sale  for  plundered  property,  contributed  to  foster  this  crime,  which  pro-« 
bably  had  its  origin  in  the  recent  disbandment  of  the  Marhatta  forces,  by  which 
linndreds  of  mercenary  adventurers  were  left  to  their  own  resources.  In  1806j 
the  Magistrate  reported  to  Government  that  the  kazdks  had  become  so  daring, 
as  to  rob  and  plunder  travellers  in  the  extensive  plains  near  the  town  of  Eoil, 
and  that  he  had  as  a  matter  of  necessity  entertained  fifty  horsemen  for  the  proteo* 
tion  of  the  roads.  Government  immediately  sanctioned  this  establishment,  and 
when,  in  1809,  it  was  found  that  still  more  vigorous  measures  were  required  for  th^ 
ffuppression  of  iazdkiy  and  abo  of  thagi  and  dakaiti  which  had  begun  to  prevail 

1  The  eoft  of  police  nnder  the  first  ByBtem  amounted  to  Bs.  91,090,  vix,,  tahsildir's  commli* 
ubn,  Bs,  S1,76S  ;  sadr  kotw&Ii  establishment,  Rs.  16,560;  and  polioe  of  towns  under  Begulation 
XXXV^  1809,  and  XXl.,  isos,  Bt.  5S,704.  These  figurci  and  fiicts  are  takeff  chiefly  from 
fitttcbinson's  Aligath  Statistics. 
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in  theise  provinces,  orders  were  issued  to  Colonel  Gardner  to  raise  a  oorps  of 
irregular  cavalry  for  the  support  of  the  police  and  for  other  loeal  purposes.  Next 
year  Regulation  IL  of  1810  was  passed,  containing  very  stringent  enaotments 
against  kazdksy  and  in  the  same  year  the  office  of  superintendent  of  police  was 
instituted.  One  of  the  first  steps  this  officer  (Mr.  Guthrie)  took,  was  to  estab- 
lish a  horse  patrol  of  one  hundre<l  and  forty-five  saw&rs  from  Colonel  Gardner's 
corps,  for  the  pvotection  of  the  roads  in  this  district  In  1812,  he  plaoed  sub- 
ordinate stations  of  footmen  to  co-operate  with  the  horse  patrols  in  the  sup-' 
pression  of  crime  along  the  high  roads,  but,  even  after  the  adoption  of  these  mei^ 
sures,  the  roads  were  so  insecure  that  it  was  the  practice  of  passengers  to 
travel  in  company,  and  to  be  conveyed  from  station  to  station  by  parties  of  the 
patrols.  Colonel  Gardner's  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  kazdki  were  com- 
pletely successful  for  in  a  short  time,  many  of  the  kazdks  surrendered  to  him  and 
were  pardoned  at  his  recommendation,  on  giving  security  for  future  good  con- 
duct. Not  content  with  arresting  the  ofienders  themselves,  he  struck  at  those  who 
sheltered  them,  and  denounced  Th&kur  Hira  Singh,  talukad&r  of  Awa  Misa  in 
the  Muttra  district,  as  a  notorious  harbourer  of  these  criminals  and  participant 
in  their  spoils. 

The  Magistrate  was  ordered  by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Raja  of  Awa  Mtsa,  chief    ^^  Singh;  but  as  no  positive  proof  was  elicited  against 
harbourer  of  thferes.  hj^^  ^^  ^^tter  was  allowed  to  drop.     In  1815  Colo- 

nel Gardner's  corps  was  removed  for  military  service,  and  was  replaced  in 
its  police  duties  by  a  small  party  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  by  a  detachment  of 
50  men  from  Major  Lnmsdaine's  dromedary  corps.  The  dromedaries  were  found 
to  be  of  little  use  for  patrolling,  and  in  1817  the  Magistrate  was  authorised  to 
entertain  a  local  force,  numbering  78  men,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  Rs.  1,615. 
In  the  meantime,  whilst  kazdki  was  being  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  every 
other  description  of  crime  was  committed  almost  with  impunity.  On  the  23rd 
February,  1809,  the  Magistrate  (Mr.  Boss)  reported  to  Government  that  sinoe 
the  12th  of  the  preceding  month,  three  d&ks  had  been  robbed  not  far  from  Soil ; 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  40  cases  had  oecurred  of  robbery,  24  of 
house-breaking,  and  81  of  thefts  of  magnitude  ;  in  all  which  crimes  684  persons 
were  concerned,  of  whom  only  70  were  apprehended.  The  old  system  of  police 
had  been  abolished,  and  no  other  had  been  introduced  in  its  stead.  The  tahsildirs^ 
in.  name  at  least,  still  continued  in  charge  of  the  police,  but  relieved  of  all  res- 
ponsibiliiy,  and  knowing  that  even  the  work  of  supervision  woiild  remain  but 
a  short  time  in  their  hands,  they  cared  little  for  the  suppression  ot  crime,  and 
their  effi>rts  to  preserve  the  public  peace  were  guided  and  directed  by  the  in- 
fluence  which  such  proceedings  would  have  on  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  punctual  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  office  of  collector  o£  the 
revenue  was  found  more  profitable  than  any  other,  and  conseqtie&tly  mece 
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tttention  was  paid  to  it  than  to  the  leas  show  duties  of  tbo  ipagistrate.  Two 
jeara  later  the  Magistrate  reported  that  there  was  an  increasing  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience amongst  the  zamindirs,  who  all  possessed  strongholds  which  enabled 
them  to  defy  the  officers  of  police  ;  and  that  soarcelj  a  process  was  issued  which 
was  not  either  evaded  or  openly  resisted.  In  1814  Ajit  Singh,  samind&r  of 
Snmera,  in  Khandkoli,  plundered  a  treasure  party,  wounding  two  of  the  chap* 
r&sis  on  guard.  The  Magistrate  applied  for  the  assistance  of  the  military,  and 
in  the  meantime  sent  the  darogahs  of  Sadabad,  Itm&dpur,  and  Ehandauli,  with 
55  footmen,  to  act  againat  Ajit  8ingh.  The  latter  attacked  them,  killed  the 
darogah  and  jamad4r  of  Ehandauli,  wounded  three  footmen,  and  took  the 
darogah  of  Itmddpnr  prieoner.  After  this  he  remained  unmolested  in  his  fort 
until  a  detachment  of  two  companies  of  the  13th  Regiment,  with  two  G-pounders, 
waa  sent  against  him  under  Major  Maxwell,  when  he  made  his  escape,  and  his 
fort  was  destroyed. 

For  many  years  this  district  was  the  head-quarters  of  gangs  of  thugs  and 
Thif  MnAAnJk  •  dakaits,  the  extent  of  whose  depredaticms  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Police,  dated  30th  April,  1816: — ^^Ihe  meet  heinoua 
tobberies  committed  in  these  provinces  are  perpetrated  by  gangs  of  Budhiks 
and  Shttghal  Khors.  These  gangs  are  almost  exclusively  settled  in  the  district 
of  Aligarh  and  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Naw4b  Yazir  bordering  the 
district  of  Gorakhpur.  After  much  enquiry  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Bodhiks  of  Aligarh  and  the  Shughal  Rhors  of  Bhar4ich  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  are  one  and  the  same  people,  the  name  constituting  the  sole  difference. 
Exduflive  of  the  Shughal  Ehors  established  in  the  country  of  the  Naw4b 
Vazir,  the  following  tribes  are  notorious  in  the  western  provinces:— Budhika, 
Kanjars,  Bhauriyas,  Gidhiyas,  and  Haburas.  All  of  these  subsist  by  robbery^ 
and  are  more  or  less  attached  to  a  vagrant  life,  eating  the  flesh  of  jackals, 
lizards,  &c.  The  Budhika  of  Aligarh  and  the  Shughal  Khors  of  Gorakhpur 
are  outcasts  of  Musalm&n  as  well  aa  Hindu  tribes  ;  the  majority,  however,  are 
Bajpdts.  Formerly  numbers  of  Budhiks  infested  different  parts  of  the  districta 
of  Aligarh,  St&wa,  Farukhabad,  and  Agra,  At  present  those  i^iding  ia  tha 
Horth-West  Provinces  are  settled  on  the  estates  of  the'  chieftains  of  Mprs&ii,: 
Hithras,  &o ,  in  Aligarh,  and  some  few  in  the  district  of  Agra.  The  gangs 
genidrally  make  excursions  once  a  year,  in  the  prosecution  of  whi(^  ih^y 
journey  several  hundred  miles.  Those  in  Aligarh  have  been  known  to  visit 
Sahiranpur,  Hardw4r,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Jaipur  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  and  those  in  Bhar&ich  have  visited  Chnpra  in  the  districit 
of  Siran,  Haz&ribdgh  in  Bamgarh,  and  Allahabad.  The  high  roads  loading 
through  Et&wa,  Aligarh,  and  Farukhabad  are  for  the  most  part  the  scenes  of 
'  the  atrocitiea  committed  by  a  classof  thuga  who  rob  and  murder  on  the  highways. 
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To  80  great  an  extent  did  this  crime  prevail  in  former  years,  that  Anring 
1808  and  1809  not  lose  then  sixty-seven  bodies  were  taken  oat  of  wells  in  the 
single  district  of  Etawa.  The  gangs  composing  this  class  were  established  and 
fostered  in  the  estates  of  Hira  Singh  of  Awa  Itfisa,  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Mnrs&n, 
Baya  B&m  of  H&thras,  and  Himmat  Singh  of  Eta.  In  1811  a  list  of  sixty- 
eight  persons  and  Bevera;l  sird&rs  called  jamadfcrs,  composing  these  gangs,  was 
given  into  this  oiRce  by  ^persons  who  were  induced  to  deliver  Uiemselves  up  to 
Colonel  Gardner  nnder  hopes  of  pardon.  They  were  all  Mosalm&ns,  and  chiefly 
^f  the  Mewati  tribe.'^  The  chief  gangs  of  Bodhiks  quitted  these  provinces  on 
the  fall  of  H&thras.  The  fall  of  Hathras  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
police-stations  and  outposts  in  the  parganahs  of  H&thras,  Mnrs&n,  Awa  and 
Besw&n  effected  immediately  a  reformation  in  police  matters  which  the  Magis- 
trates had  hitherto  vainly  attempted  to  obtain.  The  rebellious  and  disaffected 
were  deprived  of  their  last  rallying  point,  outlaws  lost  a  refuge  inacoessible  to 
our  police,  and  the  rni>ber  gangs  no  longer  had  a  safe  home  where  they  could 
divide  and  dispose  of  their  spoils,  and  from  whence  they  could  issue  unchecked 
on  their  plundering  expeditions. 

At  present  the  chief  crimes  of  this  district  are  petty  burglaries,  thefts^ 
and  cattle-stealing.  The  worst  cases  of  burglary  and 
highway  robbery  are  generally  committed  by  Habdras, 
a  kind  of  gipsy  tribe,  notorious  as  vagrants  and  rnflSans,  and  whose  sole  profes- 
sion is  thieving.  These  Habiras  infest  those  parts  of  the  district  which  border 
on  Muttra  and  fiulandshahr,  and  when  disturbed  in  their  avocations  by  a  zealous 
police-officer,  they  usually  cross  the  boundary  into  the  neighbouring  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  return  again  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  In  the  police  circles  to  the 
aouili  and  east  of  Eoil  the  tribe  of  Aheriyas  (also  called  Baheliyas)  are  the 
perpetrators  of  most  of  the  cases  of  burglary  and  theft.  They  are  well  known 
as  a  thieving  caste,  but  they  generally  conceal  their  real  occupation  under  the 
nominal  profession  of  agriculture.  Suicides  are  numerous,  especially  amongst 
females;  the  impelling  motive  appears  generally  to  be  a  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, or  jealousy  or  revenge,  and  in  some  few  cases  self-destruction  is  effected 
from  fear  of  shame  or  dread  of  exposure.  In  1806  it  was  found  that  several 
instances  had  occurred  of  persons  killing  their  children  from  an  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, with  the  intention  of  revenging  themselves  for  an  insult  or  injury  offered 
to  them,  under  the  idea  that  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  victim^s  death  would  be 
on  the  head  of  the  person  offering  such  insult  or  injury.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Circuit  that  persona  con- 
victed of  so  flagrant  and  cruel  an  offence  would  be  invariably  punished  with 
death.  Judging  from  the  records,  tati  was  seldom  practised:  only  twelve  cases 
were  recorded  from  1815  to  its  abolition  by  law  in  1829.  From  1817  to  1831 
tke  duty  of  jail,  treasury,  court  and  personal  guards  was  performed  by  sepoys  of 
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the  Agra  Provincial  Battalion,  which  was  disbanded  in  1831,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  mutiny  the  guards  were  furnished  from  the  native  regiments  can*- 
toned  at  Aligarh.  The  chaukid&rs  or  village  watohmen  are  now  organised  under 
Act  XVI.  of  1873,  and  in  1873  numbered  2,000  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  72,000,  and  giving  one  chaukid&r  to  everj  485  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
regular  police  are  enrolled  under  Aet  Y.  of  1861,  and 
during  the  same  year  numbered  1,057  men  of  all  ranks, 
entertained  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  1,14,210  per  annum,  of  which  Rsi  30,184  were 
chargeable  to  the  provincial  revenues.  The  proportion  of  police  to  area  is  ono 
to  1*75  square  miles,  and  to  total  population  is  one  to  every  1,015  inhabitant. 
The  average  number  of  offences  for  seventeen  years  before  the  mutiny  (1836 
to  lt$52),  distributed  under  the  heads  then  adopted,  was  as  follows :— Murder, 
7*5 ;  homicide,  7*4 ;  dakaiti,  I'l ;  highway  robbery,  8*2 ;  burglary,  541*4  ;  cattle- 
thefl,  88  ;  theft  with  poisoning  from  1843  to  1852,3  ;  other  thefhs,  1,012*4; 
affrays,  7*2;  assault  with  wounding,  40;  arson,  2;  vape,  1;  receiving  .stolen 
property,  13  ;  attempts  and  other  ofifences,  1,081.  The  average  value  of  pro- 
perty stolen  from  1843  to  1852  was  Bs.  25,905,  and  of  property  recovered  was 
hs,  5,028,  showing  only  19*5  per  cent,  of  recoveries.  The  average  number  of 
cases  during  tlie  same  ten  years  was  512,  coneermng  925  persons,  of  which  43 
eaM9  and  109  persons  were  committed,  and  334  cases  and  917  persons  were 
acquitted.  The  percentage  of  convictions  for  the  ten  years  is  60*09.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  crime  statistics  and  the  results  of  poUce  action 
for  seven  years  after  the  mutiny : — 
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13ie  administr^on  comes  but  well  of  late  years  in  serious  cases  against 
the  person-i'but  in  heinous  cases  against  person  and  property,  or  property  alone^ 
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the  police  here,  as  io  the  greater  part  of  the  Meerat  division,  bave  eompani' 
tivelj  failed  to  render  that  security  to  the  persons  and  jwoperfy  of  travellen 
.which  one  should  expect  in  a  well-governed  British  district.  The  junction  of 
the  Ondh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway  with  the  East  Indian  line  at  Aligarh  has 
Jed  to  an  influx  of  travellers,  who  are  the  prey  of  regularly  organised  bands 
<of  plunderers. 

The  first-class  police-stations  in  the  district  are  Ehair,  ^g^^  H&thras,  SSfcsni, 
:8ikandra  Bio,  Akrabad,  Airauli,  Dadon,  Jaw&,  Aligarh,  and  Hardua^ 
^anj.  The  second-class  police-stations  are  Tappal,  Oonda,  Nar&yanpur,  Mur- 
jbkiiy  Hnsain,  Agsoli,  Sinkora,  Barla,  Gangiri,  Somna,  and  Ohandavs.  The 
third-class  stations  are  Hastpur,  Mitii,  Hatisa,  Alain,  Gopi,  Jao,  Chherat, 
.Panehti,  Madr&k,  Bh&nkri,  junction  of  roads  from  Shsni  to  Jalesar  and  from 
JEUthras  to  Eisganj. 

Orders  were  issued  under  the  Infanticide  Act  (YIII.  of   1870)  at  an 

,  ^     .  ,^  early  period  in  Aligarh,  and  the  result  at  first  waa 

much  difierenoe  of  opinion.    The  Magistrate  reported 

,ihat  he  did  not  think  .that  the  crime  prevailed  to.  any  extent  in  this  district ; 

'bnt  he  sent  up  a  Kst  of  127   villages,  and  another  of  certain  dans  in  which  the 

percentage  of  female  minors  on  the  total  minor  p<^ulation  fell  below  40  per 

lOent.,  the  standard  then  in  force.    The  statistics,  however,  were  incomplete,  and 

•Jtirther  information  was  called  for,    A   special  census  was  taken  in  the  cold 

weather  of  1871-72,  and  on  this  basis,  as  all  Rajputs  in  the  district  had  already 

been  proclaimed,  the  Pundir,  J&don,  and  Chauh&n  tribes  were  brought  under  the 

rides  from-iiie  beginning  of -1-67^  in"65~  villager  where  ihe  minor  populati<Hi 

exceeded  25  souls  with  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  girls.     The  total  population  of 

the  proclaimed  villages  was  then  9,657,  with  2,253  boys  and  1,146  girls.    On 

receipt  of  the  census  statistics  of  1872,   and  orders  lovrering  the  standard  of 

exemption  to  85  per  cent.,  54  villages  were  removed  from  supervision  by  the 

police,  whilst  inquiries  were  directed  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the  Rajput,  J4t, 

Ahir  and  Banj&ra  villages  in  which,  from  the  census  statistics,  it  appeared  that 

there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  still  continued.    The  result  of  these 

inquiries  was  that  37  villages  were  exempted.    There  are  now  85  villages  on  the 

.proclaimed  list  -^12  J&don  villages,  14  Chauh&n,  8  Pundfa^  1  Gahlot^  1  Solan* 

khi,  1  Badgujar,  25  Jftt,  22  Ahir,  and  1  Gijar  village. 

After  the  conquest  in  1803,  the  first  settiement  of  the  Firuzabad  division 
of   the  conquered  provinces  was  made  by  Mr.  B. 

F  SCSI  history.  Cunynghame  of  EtAwa  for  1211  fadi  (1803-04)  almost 

entirely  with  farmers.    Parganahs  Mah&ban,  M&t,  Sonai,  Bfiya,  Sahpu,  Hasan- 

.garhyjmdialnbasEI&ras  and.  Jo&r  were  farmed  Igr.Baja  Daya  B&m  of  H&thras 

and  Baja  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Murs&n,  besides  their  ancestral  lands  of  H6thras 

and  Murs&n.    Sadabad  and  Ehandauli  were  given  in  farm  to  one  Puran  Ghand, 
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«Bd  Bah  Panihat  to  Brijb&si  L&l.  Firazabad  and  Jalesar  wore  held  amdfd, 
the  anting. appointed  to  eetile  and  collect  the  reyeiue  receiving  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  colleotions.  The  Eoil  parganahs  also  under  Mr.  C.  Bassell  were  chiefly 
Bettled  on  the  amdni  Bjstem*  Owing  to  the  distarbed  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict, assessments  conld  only  be  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  crops^  as  they  stood, 
or  those  of  the  preceding  years  were  accepted.  The  parganahs  of  Khair,  Noli 
JhU,  and  Malikpur  were  farmed  to  obtain  the  farmer^s  assistance  in  restoriog 
them  to  order,  and  parganahs  Shik&rpnr,  Pitampur,  and  Baranli  were  then  held 
iu  open  rebellion  by  Di&ndi  Khan. 

In  October,  1804,  instructions  were  issued  for  the  new  settlement.     Lands 

Settlement  of  itit>^/^    vreve  to  be  leased  at  a  fair  assessment  by  a  comparison 
1S04-O6  A.  D.  Qf  jjjg  rent-roll  of  each  village  for  some  years  back, 

and  in  all  cases  possible,  the  village  proprietors  were  to  be  admitted  to  engage^ 
ments  and  encouraged  by  easy  assessments.  Nankdr  allowances  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  land-revenue,  and  engagements  were 
to  be  taken  for  the  reo&ainder  under  Begulation  YIII.  of  1793.  If  .subordi- 
nate proprietors  existed  in  a  taluka,  the  settlement  was  to  be  made  with  them, 
and  in  any  case  with  the  parties  in  possession.  The  troubled  state  of  the  dis^ 
trict,  however,  rendered  it  advisable  to  oontinue  the  practice  of  giving  most  of 
the  parganahs  in  farm  to  the  more  powerful  talukad&rs.  The  Rajas  of  H&thras 
and  Murs&n  were  confirmed  in  their  farms  with  the  addition  of  Sadabad  and 
Khandauli,  and  B&h  Pan&hat  was  given  in  farm  to  Sheonandan  Dichit,  the 
agent  of  the  Bhadauriya  Raja.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutchinson  gives  the  assessment  of 
1803-04  at  Rs.  18,19,250,  and  that  of  1804-05  at  Rs.  19,86,483.^  Although 
these  assessments  were  fixed  on  a  comparatively  moderate  estimate  of  the  rental 
assets,  not  much  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  demand  were  realized ;  and  remis- 
sions to  the  extent  of  Rs.  9,78,440  were  granted  for  both  years.  This  was  neces- 
sary from  losses  caused  by  drought,  hailstorms,  and  war.  Dundi  E3i&n  was  in 
rebellion  and  plundered  the  parganahs  now  forming  the  Bulandshahr  district ; 
Holkar  and  Amir  Eh&n  made  irruptions  into  the  Du&b,  and  the  Banj&ras  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  English  army  at  Bhartpur  and  Muttra  devastated  the  country 
through  which  they  passed.  The  drought  of  1803-04  is  still  remembered  as 
having  been  very  severely  felt  in  the  Upper  Du&b. 

The  Government  attempted  to  relieve  the  cultivators  by  a  system  of  advances, 

Triennial      settlement,    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  became  a  source  of  emolument  to  the 
isis-isi6/a«/t.  native  offidals  instead  of   a  privilege  to  the   land- 

holders, so  that  on  inquiry  being  made  much  of  it  had  to  be  remitted.  Regulation 
IX  of  1805  gave  instructions  for  a  triennial  settlement,  1213  to  1215  fa9li 
(1805-06  to  1807-08),  at  the  expiration  of  which  another  settlement  for  a  similar 
term  was  to  be  concluded  withall  those  willing  to  engage.  After  121 8/asli  a  new 
}  The  charges  for  collection  amounted  to  Rs.  1,66,279  and  Rs.  l,9i,Ui  reipectiveljl 
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settlemeut  was  to  be  concluded  with  the  same  persons  for  a  farther  term  of  four 
years  (1811-12  to  1814-15),  the  assessment  being  formed  bj  adding  to  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  second  three  years,  three-fourths  of  the  net  increase  of  revenue 
during  one  year  of  that  period.  At  the  i^me  time  the  following  instructions' 
were  issued  to  the  Collectors: — ^^  In  those  instances  in  which  the  land-revenue 
assessed  on  the  lands  in  the  Ceded  Provinces  under  the  late  settlement  has 
been  proved  to  be  too  heavy,  adequate  deductions  must  necessarily  be  granted 
in  fixing  the  land-revenue  of  121S  fasliy  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Collectors, 
in  all  practicable  cases,  to  restore  the  land-revenue  of  1212  by  a  progressive 
aissessment  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  approaching  settlement.  The 
Gt)vemor-Gteneral  in  Council  does  not  however  consider  it  to  be  proper  to  rescind 
his  orders  of  the  22nd  of  April,  for  the  oonchision  of  a  settlement  on  the  land- 
revenue  of  1212  fasli  with  those  landholders  and  farmers  who  have  fdlfUled 
their  engagements,  although  scMne  loss  may  be  sustained  by  Grov^nment  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  land-revenue  of  those  lands  which  have  been  too  highly 
assessed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  assessment  should  in  aU  cases  be 
moderate,  and  the  temporary  diminution  of  the  public  revenue  which  may 
result  from  the  principles  on  which  the  approaching  settlement  is  to  be  made 
will  be  aiQply  compensated  by  the  confidence  they  vdU  inspire  in  the  modera- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  will  be 
afforded  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
our  subjects  of  every  description  in  the  Ceded  Provinces.*'  Though  orders 
had  repeatedly  issued  for  the  settlement  with  the  village  proprietors,  Mr.  C. 
Russell  ill  the  Koil  parganahs  continued  the  great  farms.  The  Rajas  of 
H&thras  and  Murs&n,  and  Harkishan  Singh  of  Besw&n,  were  confirmed  as 
farmers  ;  Dib&i  was  given  to  Th&kur  Mard&n  Ali  Khan  ;  Malakpur  to  Akbar 
Ali  Eh&n  ;  Noh  Jhil,  E^air,  Pitan^ur,  and  Shik&rpur  were  settled  with 
Rahmast  £^&n,  the  son  of  the  rebel  leader  Dundi  Kh&a  ;  while  Chandaus  was 
leased  to  Puran  Chand,  a  banker  of  Mah&ban.  Mr.  Russell  considered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  concnliate  the  principal  land-owners  at  any  cost,  without 
bestowing  ahy  attention  on  the  rights  of  the  village  proprietors,  wha  were  left 
to  their  mercies. 

That  the  difficulties  ck>nnected  with  the  setUementof  the  land-revenue  with  the 

actual  proprietors  of  the  land  were  real  is  shown  by  the 
Mr.  BusseU's  difficaUies.  r    r  j 

following  letter'  from  the  Collector  : — ^^  In  the  column 

specifying  the  names  of  the  farmers,  the  Board  will  observe  that  Raja  Daya  R&m 

holds  ihe  principal  farms  in  this  district.     The  parganahs  which  compose  them, 

1  Estract  from  Board's  Proceedings,  No,  S5,  of  June  Uth,  IS05.  *  Ibid,  No.   17,  dated 

July   29 thy  1S06,  containing  a  letter  from  Collector  of  Aligarh ;    eee  also  Board's  Records, 
Stud  Oct^er,  1605,  No.  I  ;  andSlst  Januarjr,  iisoe,  Noi.  S-6. 
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with  the  exception  of  Khandauli,  were  placed  under  his  superintendence  by  Lord 
Lake  immediately  after  the  conqnest  of  these  provinces,  and  they  were  continued 
to  him  by  the  late  Acting  Collector  of  the  Firuzabad  division  in  that  year,  with  the 
approbation  of  His  Lordship.  Li  the  last  year  the  same  arrangement  was  directed 
by  His  Lordship,  and  the  parganah  of  Elhandanli  was  added  to  his  farm  by 
the  Acting  Collector,  with  the  concurrence  of  His  Lordship,  as  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  realize  the  collections  or  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  good  order  by 
the  appointment  of  a  tahsUd&r.  From  the  same  causes,  and  under  similar  cir- 
oumstances,  the  parganah  of  Sadabad  was  also  given  in  farm  to  Raja  Bhag- 
want  Singh  in  that  year,  as  the  refractory  and  violent  spirit  of  the  zamind&rs  set 
the  authority  of  the  tahsild4r  at  defianoe.  The  farm  of  Noh  Jhil  and  Ehair  the 
Board  are  already  informed  to  have  been  granted  to  Banmast  Kh&n,  the  son  of 
Diindi  Kh&n,  according  to  the  conditional  offer  of  pardon  to  the  latter  by  the 
Right  Hon*ble  Lord  Lake,  and  any  observations  upon  this  point  are  unneces- 
sary. 

"  Lidependent  of  these  places,  there  areonly  three  small  farms,  of  Chandaus,  a 
part  of  Dib4i,  and  of  Ah4r  Malikpur.     The  former  has  been  farmed,  as  I  could 
not  prooare  any  adequate  security  for  the  collections  upon  the  tahsild&r!  system 
upon  the  percentage  of  Government,  owing  to  the  mutinous  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  zamind&rs,  and  their  not  being  able  to  produce  any  securities.     Dib&i 
was  originally  under  a  tahsildar,  but  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
talnka  Qangapur,  the  remainder  was  given  in  farm  to  Mard&n  All  Kh&n,  iu 
consideration  of  the  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  manifested  to  the  British 
interests.     The  aamindar  of  Gangapur  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment    He  was  pardoned  by  the  Bight  Hon'ble  Lord  Lake,  and  his  lands 
being  restored  to  him,  his  revenues  are  paid  into  the  head  treasury.     The 
same  circumstances  apply  with  respect  to  Ah&r  Malikpur,  from  which  parganah 
ihe  three  talukas  of  Jadaul,  of  Payama,  and  of  Sonai^  have  been  separated  iti 
the  present  settlement^  and  the  collections  of  them  are  payable  at  the  head  trea- 
sury.   The  remaining  villages  are  farmed  by  Akbar  Ali  Khan,  the  person  who 
held  them  in  farm  in  the  past  year.     Under  the  head  of  amdni  are  included 
the  isHnn'dTi  tenurea  of  Tahiya  Kh&n  of  Karioli  and  of  Maloi,  and  Muhammad 
Eiulir  Baksh  of  Jhajhar,  upon  which  subjects  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to 
address  the  Board.     The  towns  of  Eoil  and  of  Ebuija,  which  have  always  been 
held  khdSf  are  also  included  in  it,  as  likewise  one  or  two  small  disputed  mukarari 
tehures,  and  two  or  three  different  talukas  (some  villages  of  which  have  been 
aeparated  and  granted  in  jdglr  by  the  Right  Hon*ble  Lord.  Lake  to  indivi- 
duals, and  no  engagements  yet  entered  into  for  the  remainder),  as  well  as  a  few 
other  villages  which  are  at  present  held  khds.    The  zamind&ri  lands  of  Banmast 
Eh&n  are  also  included,  until  he  may  think  proper  to  conclude  a  final  settle- 
ment." 
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Another  of  Mr,  RnsselPs  letters  shows  his  opinions  on  the  tenure  question.^ 

In  replying  to  objections  raised  by  certain  village  pro- 
His  opinioDt  on  teoorep  •  .,,•  ./»ii.i      i.      -•# 

pnetors  against  the  grant  of  their  lands  m  jigir  to  one 

Gh)p6I  Kishan,  he  writes  in  the  following  terms : — '^  Any  objections  of  the  zamin* 
d&rs  upon  occasions  otjdgira  are  erroneously  founded  ;  their  rights  are  preserved 
and  secured  to  them^  and  any  oppressive  grievances  can  be  redressed  by  law* 
The  right  of  soil,  indeed,  rested  formerly  solely  and  exclusively  with  the  king, 
and  not  with  the  immediate  landholders.  I  am  not  aware,  therefore,  of  any 
obstacle  to  Government  granting  in  jig^r  any  lands  which  they  may  think 
proper  in  this  country,  nor  can  the  objections  of  the  zamlnd&rs  be  considered 
valid.''  The  Board  in  reply  stated  that  they  did  not  concur  in  the  Colleotor'a 
opinion  regarding  the  rights  of  zamind&rs,  and  declared  that  the  grant  o{j4gtri^ 
except  in  cases  where  Government  is  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  soil,  is  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Although  the  Collector  was  so  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  inferior  pro* 
prietors,  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  defective  title  by 
which  the  talukad&rs  held  their  large  possessions.  In 
^pril,  1808,  he  writes  thus  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  : — ^^It  is  notorious 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  talukas  and  the  nominal  zamind&ri  estates  of  our 
principal  landholders,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  is  not  vested  in  the 
possessors.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  lands  have  been  successively  annexed 
to  their  estates  from  time  to  time  through  intrigues  and  by  means  of  that 
power  and  influence  which  they  have  possessed.  They  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  distractions  and  revolutions  which  have  prevailed,  and  have  in  many 
instances  founded  their  own  consequence  and  authority  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  ruling  power.  The  talukadars  possess  pattahs  granted  under  for- 
mer Governments,  in  which  they  are  styled  zamlnd&rs  and  fcalukad&rs,  and 
they  attach  the  validity  of  regular  sanads  to  them."  More  than  forty  years 
after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  claims  of  the  talukad4rs  in  this  district  to  the 
absolute  proprietary  right  of  the  whole  of  their  talukas  were  finally  negatived 
by  the  civil  courts,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  This  settlement  was  based  on  a 
progressive  revenue  rising  from  Rs.  23,56,464  in  1218  faali  to  Bs.  24,21,575 
in  1219,  and  Bs.  24,57,253  in  1220.  The  average  number  of  persons  engag- 
ing for  the  land-revenue  was  only  827,  and  the  average  charges  for  collection 
amounted  to  Bs.  2,03,362. 

As  Government  relinquished  all  extra  cesses,  and  had  forbidden  the  zamfndin 

.   .  ^  ,  to  collect  them,  deductions  were  made  on  this  account 

Oetses  abolished.  .  x      rni_  ..^   i  . 

m  the  assessment.    The  sums  renutted  to  some  of  the 

chief  talukad&rs  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  transit  (rahddri),  salt  and 

»  Board's  Reojrds,  18th  June,  1S06 ;    Ihwi^  SSnd  Ootober,  1805,  No.  1 ;   and  Slat  Jmhuu-j, 
1806,  Not.  5,  6. 
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bAzar  ^ifon^\  doUes  were  considerable,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Daja  Bim  of 
Hathras  ^  to  Ra,  20,000  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  Bbagwant  Singh  of  Mur- 
sin  to  Bs.  10,000.  Not  content  with  this^  Day  a  B&m  claimed  an  additional 
remission  of  Rs.  10,000  a  year,  <m  the  ground  of  custom,  for  1211  and  1212 
fasli.  He  was  tben  as  farmer  paying  Bs.  3,30,000  per  annum  as  land  revenue, 
and  as  proprietor  ELs.  1,35,000,  and  put  in  a  letter  of  the  Marhatta  General 
DuBoigne  allowing  Rs.  10,000  as  ^mud/i  bcan^jib matMir  or  ^customary  deduc- 
tion,' and  one  of  Perron's  allowing  Rs.  16,062  for  1802,  and  Bs.  10,000  for  1803J 
This  claim  was  disallowed,  but  neither  be  nor  the  Mnrs&n  Baja  refrained  from 
collecting  the  illegal  cesses  until  the  fall  of  H&thras  and  Mursan.  In  1806, 
the  want  of  rain  was  much  felt.  Kone  fell  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  4th  of  September  that  the  regular  monsoon  comm^ioed. 
Similar  complaints  were  received  in  1808,  when  the  rains  did  not  set  in  until 

^       ^        ,       .   .         August.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  remissions 
Droughts  and  rendwions.  '^       .  ^  . 

amounting  to  three  annas  in  the  rupee  were  granted 

to  all  except  the  most  powerful  zamind&rs.  These  remissions  amounted  in 
1806  to  Bs.  1,88,278  for  loss  caused  by  the  marching  of  troops  ;  Bs.  60,980 
for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  field  mice  (muskhori)j  besides 
the  three  annas  in  the  rupee.^  Mr.  Grant,  writing  in  1806,  says,  with  regard 
to  these  remissions  *: — "  I  am  convinced  that  the  intention  of  Government  has 
been  nearly  rendered  abortive,  and  that  of  the  considerable  remissions  whidk 
have  been  authorised  in  this  district,  a  very  small  proportion  has  been  granted 
to  the  inferior  classes  of  zamlnd&rs  and  ryots,  for  whose  relief  I  conceive  the 
indulgence  of  Government  to  have  been  intended."  Besides  the  remissions 
of  land  revenue,  large  remissions  of  advances  (takkdvi)  were  granted,  so  that  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  our  rule  no  sales  for  arrearss 
of  land  revenue  were  necessary. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  under  Begulation  X.  of  1807,  met  at 
Aligarh  in  December  of  that  year,  and  issued  instructicms  for  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. The  Collector  stated  that,  owing  to  wars  and  bad  seasons,  only  three- 
fifths  of  tlie  culturable  land  were  then  under  cultivation;  that  with  improved 
management  he  expected  an  increase  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  revenue 
in  six  years;  and  deprecated  the  introduction  of  a  permanent  settlement.     The 

>  Board'!  Records, 20th  June,  1S06, Ko.  17$  /Jtd 27th  Jnoe,  ►S06,Wos.  16— SOiMth  A«gwl,  ISOS, 
Jfos.  7--  S ;  93id  Jamisry,  1S07,  No.  S8.  Daya  Rim  alno  received  oompenution  for  the  »bollti<Hi  ol 
the  Bithns  mmt.  > Board's  Becords,  aSnd  April,  I896,  No.  5;  SSrd  Janoarj,  1 80S,  No.  98 ;  Sdth 
May,  1S08,  No. 5;  25th  April,  1809,  Nos.  46-63.  >A«  to  dr^gbt,  see  Board's  Records  26th 
Aagnst,  1806.  Noe.  7,  8 ;  26th  February,  1808,  No.  1  ;  26th  September,  1808,  No.  48  ;  and  Bemis- 
■iODs,  S6th  February,  1608,  No,  1 ;  2«rd  September,  1808,  No.  84.  *  Again,  in  Board's  Becords, 
I6th  January,  1809,  40,  Collector  reports  that "  but  few  of  the  people  hare  reeeired  the  benc- 
▼olent  indulgence  of  GoTernment,'*  whereon  he  was  directed  in  forming  the  settlement  to  make 
fhxther  inquiries. 
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Board  then  directed  a  settlement  with  farmers  for  three  years,  and  with  pro- 
State  of  the  district  ia    prietors  for  a  similar  term,  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
*®^^*  revenue  assessed  for  the  last  jear  should  remain  fixed 

for  ever,  in  case  the  ^aminddrs  were  willing  to  engage  for  its  payment  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  sanction 
was,  fortunately  for  the  State,  never  obtained.  The  Court  of  Directors  were 
informed  of  this  intention  in  a  despatch  dated  31st  July,  1807,  and  again  in  1808, 
and  in  their  reply,  dated  27th  February,  1810,  they  express  their  determination 
not  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  settlement  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  pro- 
vinces in  perpetuity  until  all  the  proceedings  regarding  the  current  settlement 
were  before  them.^  In  1811  they  disallowed  the  permanency  of  the  existing 
settlement,  and  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Begulation  X.,  1807,  were  rescinded 
by  Regulations  IX.  and  X.  of  1812,  which  again  reverted  to  the  declarations 
contained  in  the  Fiegulations  of  1803  and  1805. 

With  this  settlement  ^  was  introduced  the  system  of  tahsilis,  by  which  tah- 
slld&rs  received  fixed  salaries  instead  of  the  commission  of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
collections  formerly  given.  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Trant,  who 
carried  out  the  new  settlement  with  the  village  proprietors  of  the  Muttra  and 

eastern  par^^anahs  which  had  been  held  in  farm  by 

Bcfumption  of  farms.  _  _  /      *=!_  _  ,  _,.      .         ,  -rr    i  .  i  -.»      « 

Daya  uam,  Bbagwant  omgh  and  ilarkishan.     Mr.  £. 

Elliott  joined  in  Docember,  1808,  and  carried  out  the  settlement  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  distriot,  with  the  exception  of  two  parganahs.  The  land  revenue 
of  Aligarh  in  the  year  1218,  exclusive  of  the  lands  formerly  held  in  farm  or  at  a 
fixed  revenue,  stood  at  Rs.  20,74,010,  or  Rs.  4,00,906  above  the  land  revenue 
of  1215.  The  revenue  of  the  resumed  farms  was  fixed  at  Rs.  8,12,835,  and 
exceeded  the  revenue  paid  by  the  farmers  by  over  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  yet  the 
people  did  not  complain,  and  only  rejoiced  at  being  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  late  farmers.  The  total  revenue  of  1216  fasli  (1808-9  A.  D.)  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Rs.  26,03,825,  of  12 1 7  at  Rs.  28,60,661,  and  of  1218 
'  at  Rs.  31,03,793,  and  the  number  of  persons  allow^ed  to  engage  at  3,324. 

The  settlement  was  too  hurried  to  admit  of  that  scrutiny  into  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors  which  Government  desired  ;  and  in  1810  Mr.  Fortescne,  whilst 
regretting  the  frequency  of  sales  for  arrears,  suggested  that  the  separate  possea- 
.  sion  and  responsibility  of  Bharers  might  be  attempted,  when  he  believed  tiiat 
fewer  sales   would  occur.     The  Board,  accordingly,  insfcrticted  Collectors  to 

,.  .  allow  all  persons  to  claim  admission  to  ihe  proprie- 

Board's  insfcnictionB.  .,,,         ,        ^^  -it  i^i 

tary  right,  whether  they  had  previously  be^n  admitted 

to  engage  for  the  Government  revenue  or  not.     Another  cause  of  distress  was 

^  A  full  accoant  of  the  arguments  and  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  attempt  at  a  permanent 
settlement  is  giren  in  Selections  from  Revenue  Records,  N.  W.  P.,  1818-20  :  Calcntta,  1866;  see 
page  29.  '  1st  January,  1808. 
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tbe  system  of  taking  secarity  for  one-fourth  of  the  revenues  from  the  zamfn- 
d&rs,  whioh  Mr.  H.  Newnham  thus  desoribes.^     ^^  In  this  district  many  estates 
are  confessedly  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  securities, — in  some  cases  on  the 
strength  of  the  security  bond,  in  others  by  hatkina.     Possession  of  the  securi- 
ties, on  whatever  grounds,  is  equally  injurious  to  the  landholders  and  to  Govern- 
ment.    A  process  is  issued  to  the  landholder,  who  attends  and  says  he  is  not  ia  - 
possession  ;  the  security  is  then  called  upon,  who  frequently  confesses  posses- 
sion,  but  complains  of  loss,  claims  a  settlement  of  accounts,  and  advances  a  - 
variety  of  private  engagements  and  pecuniary  concerns.     Legally,  if  the  secu-  ■ 
rity  has  paid  a  fourth  of  the  revenue  for  whioh  he  is  responsible,  he  is  released 
from  every  public  demand.     Supposing  him  to  have  paid  the  fourth,  but  to  r 
have  realized  the  whole  demand  from  the  estate,  in  which  way  is  the  revenue 
recoverable  ?    The  ruin  of  the  estate  is  too  often  the  object  of  the  security,  and  < 
possession  gives  him  full  means  to  effect  that  purpose.    As  many  talukas  have 
arisen  through  this  cause,  the  landholders  of  large  estates  become  security  to , 
ruin  the  smaller  zamind&rs,  and  thereby  increase  their  estates  by  the  purchase 
of  the  former  zamind&rs'  lands.     The  sufferings  of  the  former  class  from  this 
one  cause  are  numberless,  and  £  have  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  landed  property  in  this  district  is  in  this   predicament.^'     The- 
Board  replied  that  they  were  aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  whioh  landholders 
were  exposed  by  the  requisition  of  security,  and  contemplated  proposing  to  • 
Government,  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  leases,  the  exemption  of  actual, 
proprietors  of  land  from   the   necessity  of  furnishing  it.     But  it  was  not  till 
November,  1817,  that  the  Board  authorized  the  Collector  to  dispense  with  the 
requisition  of  security  in  cases  where  it  appeared  unnecessary  for  the  safety  of - 
the  revenue. 

The  settlement  in  the  parganahs  lately  farmed  was  in  every  instance  a  pro-» 

Setti  t  of  1816-18  P^®*^^^®  ^^®>  *^^  ^^  adopted  with  a  view  of  affording, 
worked  badly  ia  resumed  temporary  relief  to  the  newly  admitted  village  proprie- 
torsy  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  retaining  ultimately  the 
assessment  which  these  talukad&rs  were  understood  to  have  realized  from  them* 
It  was  also  adopted  in  Firuzabad  and  Jalesar  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
highest  obtainable  assessment  for  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  as  such  final  assess- 
ment was,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  7,  1807,  to  become  permanent. 
This  object  failed  in  most  of  these  parganahs.  Mr.  Newnham,  writing*  in  1811^ 
says : — "The  change  in  the  management  of  the  lands  (from  farmer^  to  zamin-. 
d&rs)  appears  to  have  failed  in  continuing  the  same  state  of  high  cultivation^ 
in  the  plaoe  of  a  floating  capital,  of  the  command  of  labour,  and  all  the  teady 
powers  of  agriculture,  men  who  had  no  wealth  but  their  industry  and  proprie- 
tary rights  were  introduced,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  entice 
\  To  Hoard,  ist  January,  1 811.  »  To  Board  SOth  July,  1811. 
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into  their  villages,  ryots  to  onltiTate  the  lands  which  had  been  tilled  hj  the 
personal  serrants  of  the  talukad&r  as  labourers,  or  as  assignments  in  lien  of 
money  wages,  which  compensation  was  not  omitted  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  assets. 
The  newly  acknowledged  zamind&rs  oonid  only  look  to  their  ryots,  on  whom  they 
increased  the  demand  in  proportion  that  the  Gbyemment  demand  increased 
towards  themselves.  A  ryot,  insolvent  through  misfortune,  or  resisting  a  claim 
he  could  scarcely  discharge,  soon  gave  rise  to  difficulties,  and  the  ruinous  vacancy 
which  the  flight  or  death  of  ryots  or  labourers  occasioned  was  in  no  way  to  be 
remedied/' 

The  next  settlement  was  for  four  years.   Since  the  revocation  by  the  autho- 
rities in  Europe  of  the  promised  permanency  of  the  second  triennial  settlement 

^     ^     ,  ,      ^ ,        ^     miffht  have  been  understood  to  authorize  a  recurrence 
Qnartenoial    ■etllement,  ®  ..,  ..  j*  ^       i-       -m^      n  ^  «yv* 

isi9-ias2/i«/t  O^H-it  to    to  the  original  provisions  of  Regulation  IX.  of  1805, 

'      '  '^  which  had  prescribed  that,  on  the  expiraticw  of  such 

second  triennial  settlement,  a  third  settlement  for  four  years,  from  1219  to 
1222  fasli  was  to  be  formed  on  specified  principles,  it  would  probably  have  been 
advisable  to  have  adopted  this  measure  to  equalize  the  assessments  on  particular 
estates;  but  as  Regulation  X.  of  1812,  which  rescinded  Regulation  X.  of  1807, 
was  silent  in  regard  to  such  intermediate  re-settlement,  the  only  modificationg 
attempted  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  decennial 
period  from  the  conquest  (1223/a«/t),  for  which  provision  was  made,  consisted 
of  annual  expedients  for  the  management  of  the  deteriorated  estates,  while  those 
who  continued  to  pay  the  assessments  of  1218  fasli  were  left  undisturbed. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ferguson  in  1812-13  slightly  increased  the  revenue,  and  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  engagements  rose  from  3,324  to  4,612,  show- 
ing that  the  Board's  directions  in  1810  were  not  overlooked.  Though  the 
charges  of  collection  were  decreased,  and  there  was  more  supervision,  heavy 
balances  accrued,  with  remissions,  reductions,  and  partial  re-settlements,  in  con- 
Distribation  of  flscal  sd-  B^itence  of  landholders  absconding  and  sales  of  land 
mlniatratioo.  j^^^  meeting  purchasers.     The   accounts   of  the  re- 

settlement of  farmed  villagea  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Rs.  90,443  in 
1219,  Rs.  23,474  in  1220,  and  Rs.  1,03,600  in  1221.  Attempts  at  the 
demarcation  of  village  boundaries  were  now  for  the  first  time  made.  In 
1814-15,  the  Western  Board  sent  Messrs.  Oalvert  and  Bonlderson  to  take 
charge  of  a  portion  of  the  district.  Parganahs  Andpshahr,  Akrabad^  Oangfri, 
Jab&nglrabad,  Jal&li,  Pachlftna,  and  Sikandra  Rao  were  made  over  to  Mr. 
Calvert,  together  wiA  some  parganahs  of  Etiwa  and  Fatehgarh.  Parganahs 
6a«tabad,  KhandauH^  liah&ban,  M&t,  Firuzabad,  Jalesar,  R&ya,  Bonai,  and 
Bakpu  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Bonlderson,  and  Mr,  Ferguson  retained  charge 
of  Koil  and  the  remaining  parganahs.  In  1816,  Mr.  Ferguson  resumed  charge 
of  the  eastern  division  on  Mr.  Calvert's  departure.    In  the  same  year,  three 
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parganabs,  FiruBabad,  l^hpu  and  Khandaali,  were  transferred  to  Agra,  and  at 
that  time  paid  a  reyeniie  of  Rs.  3,77^711.^  At  the  same  time  Noh  Jhil  and 
Sikandra  were  given  over  to  Mr.  Boulderson^  and  the  Kasganj  tahsil  was 
received  from  Et&wa.^ 

The  fourth  settlement  for  five  years  was  made  by  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Calvert 

Fourth  settl  ment    )SS3     ^^^  BouMersonfor  the  parganahs  under  their  respec- 

to  iss7/Mfi,  or  i8<5-i6  to    tive   charges,    giving  an  aggregate   land  revenue   of 

Rs.  30,29,838,  being  an  increase  on  the  former  settlement 
of  Rs.  8,74,638.  In  the  old  farmed  parganahs  the  rates  established  by  Mr. 
Boulderson  reached  the  highest  assessment  of  1218.  In  submitting  an  account 
c(  the  portions  of  the  district  settled  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Calvert,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  after  noticing  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  settlement  of  1218  for  four  years,  and  the  principles  on  which  that 
measure  was  founded,  remark : — ^^  A  progressive  settlement,  which  should  rest 
on  a  speculation  of  prospective  improvement,  will  generally  defeat  itself.  The 
landholders  seldom  look  beyond  the  immediate  operations  of  the  current  year^ 
and  will  thoughtlessly  bind  themselves  to  a  future  incumbrance  of  any  extent  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  relief.  A  moderate  enhancement  would  perhaps  stimulate 
ttieir  exertions,  and  industry  to  meet  it,  particularly  if  it  be  limited  to  a  portion 
of  the  lease,  so  as  to  leave  to  them  in  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  benefits  of 
such  industry.  But,  generally  speaking,  when  the  actual  pressure  of  a 
load  (the  weight  of  which  they  did  not  estimate)  falls  upon  them,  they 
recede  in  despair  from  the  struggle,  and  the  result  not  only  disappoints  the 
anticipated  increase  from  expected  improvement,  but  will  frequently  produce 
a  retrograde  falling  off  in  the  former  cultivation.  This  remark  is  fully 
exemplified  in  several  of  the  accounts  now  sabmitted  to  your  Lordship,  where 
the  deficiency  on  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  former  settlement  far  exceeds 
the  difference  between  that  demand  and  what  had  been  punctually  realized 
in  the  early  part  of  the  lease.  The  remark  might  also  be  deemed  as 
affording  an  argument  against  the  new  arrangements  which  are  proposed 
for  your  Lordship^s  sanction,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  at  a  progressive 
assessment.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  measure  is  principally  confined  to 
the  re-establishment  of  temporary  abatements.  Those  cases  in  which  the  progres- 
sive assessment  is  at  an  increase  upon  the  former  settlement  are  comparatively 
few,  and  of  inconsiderable  amount,  and  the  further  additions  to  the  assessment 
of  the  current  year,  which  has  been  realized  with  sufficient  punctuality,  are 
trifling.  In  taking  a  view  of  these  settlements,  and  of  the  accounts  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  district,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  offering  to  your  Lordship  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  no  increase  of  revenue  can  be  expected  from  any  future 

1  8ahpa,  Bs.  40,02Ss  Khandftuli.  Ra.  6:^,265;  Firuzabftd,  Rs.  269,4^8  \  see  Board's  Records,  6th 
HoTember,  IS16,  No.  1.  *  Ibid,  Slit  December,  1S16,  No.  16. 
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re-settlement  of  this  district.  These  arrangements  have  certainly  remedied 
many  errors  and  inaccuracies  which  have  occurred  in  the  former  settlement ; 
but,  exclusive  of  errors,  which  are  perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  general  settlement, 
and  of  probable  embarrassments  from  unfavourable  seasons,  much  counterac- 
tion to  any  future  re-settlement  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  landholders 
themselves,  who  have  learnt  the  mode  of  anticipating  the  requisition  of  an 
increase  by  a  reduction  of  the  assets  towards  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  either 
by  throwing  the  land  altogether  out  of  cultivation,  or  by  discontinuing  the 
culture  of  the  more  valuable  produce,  such  as  sugar-cane,  cotton,  &c.  This 
latter  measure  affects  also  the  revenue  of  the  customs.  Section  7,  Begulation 
IX.,  1805,  held  out  to  the  landholders  of  the  conquered  provinces  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  settlement  from  the  year  1223.  The  promise  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  partial,  and  to  be  not  very  clearly  defined,  as  it  is  restricted  to  those  lands 
which  mtjff  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation  to  warrant  the  measure.  But  the  land- 
holders looked  only  to  the  promise,  and  did  not  calculate  on  the  reservation 
attached  to  it  The  disappointment  is  accordingly  general.  Even  under  this 
reservation,  a  majority  of  the  parganahs  in  this  district  would,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  improvable  land  with  that  in  actual  cultivation,  be  found  not  to  possess 
more  of  the  former  than  what  the  landholders  might  be  deemed  entitled  to  as 
the  future  reward  of  their  industry.  Considerable  abatements  were  granted  Qn 
some  cases  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds)  in  the  first  years  of  this  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  Board  deemed  it  expedient  to  waive  a  retrospective  revision  of 
them,  an  indulgence  which  has  probably  contributed  to  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  revenue  has,  generally  speaking,  hitherto  been  paid.  The  land  fit 
for  cultivation  is  stated  at  more  than  two -thirds  of  the  land  imder  tillage,  so 
that  of  the  arable  land  little  more  than  seven-twelfths  are  in  cultivation.  The 
waste  also  appears  very  extensive,*  —the  twenty-five  parganahs,  regarding 
which  this  information  is  furnished,  exhibit  281  farms  out  of  an  aggregate  of 
1,692  estates." 

This  quinquennial  settlement  was  extended  in  the  ceded  parganahs  for  five 

years  by 'Regulation  XVI.  of  1816,  and  a^ain  for  five 
lettlement  extended*  j  j        ^  7  © 

years  by  order  of  Government  in  1822,  and  for  a 

further  term  of  five  years,  from  1235  to  1239  fasli  (1827-8  to  1831-2  A.  D.),  by 

Government  orders  of  the  13th  April  1826.    In  the  conquered  parganahs  it  was 

extended  for  five  years,  from  1228  to  1232  fasli^  by  orders  of  Government  in 

1818.     Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  settlement  it  was  found  advisable  to 

restrain  tahslldars  from  exacting  interest  on  balances  and  from  taking  villages 

under  direct  management  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Collector.     These 

settlements  were  again  extended  from  1233  to  1237  fasli  (1815-16  to  1829-30, 

A.  D.),  to  allow  time  for  the  inquiries  directed  by  Regulation  YIL  of  1822^ 

^  SetUement  Becord-s  N.-W.  F.,  89. 
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while  certain  parganahs  in  which  the  errors  were  most  glaring  were  exempted 
from  the  rule  of  extension  and  were  immediately  settled. 

For  the  settlement  under  Begulation  VII.  of  1822  scarcely  any  extra  estab- 
Inadequate  provision  for     Kshment  was  allowed  in  this  district,  and  the  Collec- 
re?iaion  of  setUemeni.  ^i.'g  ^^^^^  ^^s  too  much  occupied  by  the  other  duties 

of  his  office  to  admit  of  his  oareful  attention  being  given  to  the  detailed  and 
laborious  enquiry  prescribed  by  Begulation  VII.  of  1822.  It  was  found  at  the 
next  settlement  of  this  district,  that  villages  settled  under  this  Regulation  were 
generally  over-assessed.  Mr.  H.  Bose,  in  reporting  the  settlements  of  par- 
ganahs Jaldli,  Akrabad,  Sikandra  Rao  and  Marahra  in  1839,  writes  that  "  out 
of  37  villages  settled  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1 822,  35  required  reduction  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  6,440,  on  a  jama  of  Rs.  47,533.  The  system 
of  settlement  under  that  Regulation  undoubtedly  tended  to  cause  over-assess- 
ment; but  that  system,  faulty  as  it  was,  had  not  fair  play  in  this  district, 
where  the  Settlement  Officer,  when  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  revenue 
which  his  papers  warranted  him  to  demand,  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing 
native  assessors  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  estimate  of  assets. 
That  under  such  a  method  of  settlement  some  estates  should  have  broken  down 
and  others  should  now  exhibit  marks  of  over-assessment  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  matter  for  surprise  is  that  the  whole  have  not  been  ruined  long 
ago." 

Mr.  Stirling  gives  the  following  lamentable  description  of  the  state  of  the  > 
district  in  his  time : — "  The  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  tahsili  estab- 
lisments,  and  their  inefficiency,  has  been  that  almost  all  the  villages  in  this 
district  have  been  mortgaged,  farmed,  sold  or  given  over  to  creditors.  A  few 
intriguing,  dishonest  and  avaricious  men,  have  by  indirect  means  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  flourishing  estates  in  this  district. 
These  chaifges  of  property  have  upset  all  kinds  of  village  rights,  and  the 
individual  claims  of  cultivators,  amongst  whom  tenfold  more  distress  has  been 
occasioned  than  has  been  experienced  in  any  district  of  which  I  have  had 
charge."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agra,  dated  1 9th  May, 
1832,  Mr.  Stirling  attributes  much  of  the  prevailing  distress  in  the  country  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Benares  mint,  the  bankrupty  of  indigo  factories,  and  the 
reduced  purchases  of  Government.  He  stated  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  mint  to  be,  first,  a  considerable  enhancement  of  the  price  of  coin  as  com- 
pared with  silver  bullion ;  second,  an  unavoidable  continued  debasement  of  the 
currency  ;  third,  a  growing  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country  to  have  suffered  from  these 
causes  at  the  rate  of  eleven  per  cent.,  and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
of  grain  and  labour  had  fallen  to  that  extent.  The  bankruptcy  of  all  the  indigo 
manufactories  not  only  occasioned  the  failure  of  many  respectable  native  houses, 
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but  swept  awajr  a  large  amount  of  currency  from  those  channels  of  drculation 
in  which  it  had  been  long  employed,  and  had  afforded  occupation  to  the  indus- 
try of  a  great  number  of  commercial  men  and  agriculturists.     Such  a  con- 
vulsion caused  no  inconsiderable  distress  ;  but  happily  the  immediate  loss  did 
not  fall  with  too  great  a  weight  on  the  country.    Owing  to  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing large  advances,  the  people  had  received  perhaps  more  than  the  full  price  of 
their  labour  and  commodities,  and  when  the  treasure  usually  expended  on  indigo 
works  ceased  to  flow,  they  had  only  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
grain.     Mr.  Stirling  calculated  the  diminution  of  the  Company's  purchases  to 
be  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  annually.    At  the  same  time  Mr.  Smith  thinks^ 
that,  during  this  period,  though  at  first  much  land  was  left  out  of  cultivation 
and  many  of  the  old  proprietors  lost  their  villages,  still  there  had  been  much 
general  progress.     In  1815,  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  as  it  then 
stood,  exclusive  of  the  large  talukas,  was  only  934,078  acres  ;  and  if  100,000 
acres  be  taken  as  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  talukas,  the  total  cultivated 
area  will  have  been  1,034,078  acres.     "  But  the  cultivated  area  of  the  district, 
reduced  to  its  present  size  at  the  time  of  last  settlement,  was  839,127  acres,  or 
81  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation  of  about  three  districts  in  1815.     lam 
rather  under  the  mark  in  concHiding  that  by  the  time  the  last  settlement  was 
finished,  cultivation  in  Aligarh,  even  sinoe  1815,  had  at  least  doubled,  and  that 
since  1803  it  must  have  more  than  doubled.     In  1815   the  revenue  fell  at 
Es.  3-6-5  per  cultivated  acre,  and  at  last  settlement  (1838)  though  the  revenue 
was  increased,  it  fell  at  only  Es.  2-3-1  per  cultivated  acre." 

In  1833,  Mr.  John  Thornton  was  appointed  to  oiRciate  as  Deputy  Collector 
Mr.  John  Thornton's  re-     ^^  Aligarh,  and  was  intrusted  with  the   revision  of  the 
^'«<>n.  settlement  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1833.     He  joined 

his  appointment  in  December  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  set- 
tlement office  five  years,  during  which  time  he  finished  the  settlement  of  parga^ 
nahs  H&thras,  Murs&n,  Gorai,  Hasangarh,  Khair,  Chandaus,  Somna,  Koil, 
Atrauli,  Murthal  and  the  talukas  of  Bhamauri  N4h  and  D&tauli.  He  also  made 
a  summary  settlement  for  six  years  of  parganah  Tappal,  part  of  the  j&gir  of  the 
Begam  Sumru,  which  had  lapsed  by  her  death  in  1837.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  Rose,  who  took  charge  in  December,  1838,  and  finished 
the  settlement  of  the  remaining  parganahs,  viz.,  Sikandra  Rao,  M&rahra,  Akra- 
bad,  Jaldli  and  Barauli  in  July,  1839.  Both  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Rose  were 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wright,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Customs 
line  at  Hansi,  who  was  appointed,  at  Mr.  Thornton's  recommendation,  in  1837, 
as  Assistant  in  the  settlement  In  1840,  parganah  Tappal  was  resettled  by 
Mr.  Wright,  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,18,206. 

^  Settlement  Report,  p.  63  :  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  as  Settlement  Officer  it  particularly 
Talnable  on  this  point. 
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'     By  this  revision  of  the  settlement  a  total  increase  in  ^the  assessment  was 
Principles    of    assess-    gained  of  Rs.   75,785,  but  this  increase  was  mainly 
meni  in  163S.  effected  on  the  estates  of  some  of  the  talnkadAts,  who,' 

daring  the  past  settlements,  had  contrived  to  .conceal  their  real  TQSQaroQf^. 
Under  the  new  system  of  settlement,  snch  an  evasion  of  the  just  demand  of 
Government  was  almost  impossible.  The  Settlement  :Officer  no  longer  trusted  to 
arbitrary  valuations  of  assets  and  estimates  of  area  formed  by  the  kajiutfgde^  and 
patw&ris.  Each  village  was  accurately  surveyed,  measured  and  mapped)  field  by 
field,  and  the  lands  divided  into  four  classes  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to 
the  village,  as  at  present  These  four  classes  were  comprehended  in  th0  two  grea^ 
divisions  of  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands,  and  for  each  class  average  par- 
ganah  rent-rates  were  framed  from  the  results  of  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
actual  rents  paid  by  cultivators  for  such  lands,  and.  by  a  comparison  with  the 
rates  in  neighbouring  parganahs.  These  rates,  applied  to  the  ariaas  of  each 
dass  of  land,  gave  the  village  rent-roll  or  gross  assets  of  each  village,  and  the 
jama  or  Government  demand  was.  then  obtained  by  a  deduction  in  favour  of  the 
zamindars  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  assets.  This  demand  was 
further  tested  by  an  eitamination  of  the  recorded  assets  of  the  estate  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  by  the  datd  or  estimate  of  the  tahsilddrs.  Noth^ig  could  be.  more 
fair  than  such  an  assessment,  provided  thai  the  lands  were  rightiy  dashed, 
Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Rose  were  careful  to  satisfy  themselves  on  these  important^ 
points  ;  one  or  two  of  the  talukadftrs  tried  to  obtain  easy  terms  by  throwing  a 
great  proportion  of  their  lands  out  of  cultivation  at  the  time  of  settlement^  and 
by  stopping  up  their  earthen  wells;  but  Mr.  Thornton  readily  detected  the  fraud. 
The  revenue  survey  was  made  between  the  years  .  1833  and  1837,  when 
parganah  Tappal  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Brown,  and  the  remainmg  parga- 
nahs by  Captain  Wroughton.  In  most  instances  the  khturahs  or  indices,  and 
shajnJta  or  field  maps  were  furnished  by  the  snrvey  establishment,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  important  docnments  were  in  general  drawn  up  very 
incorrectly,  especially  the  field  maps. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  made  the  existing  settlement  of  the  district  between  1866 
Mr.  w.  H.  Smith  on  past    and  1878.    In  reviewing  the  past  fiscal  history  of  the 
settlements.  district,  he  writes  :— "  From  all  the  authorities  and 

feusts  which  I  have  considered,  my  deductions  are  as  follow: — ^That  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  the  entire  district  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorganization ;  that 
population  was  defective  and  much  land  out  of  cultivation  ;  that  tiiezamindirs 
generally  were  in  a  depressed  and  unsettled  state  ;  and  that  they  were  called 
npon  to  pay  a  very  heavy  revenue  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  iiy'urioua 
results  of  former  misrule,,  but  that  the  good  effect  of  our  rule  very  soon  became 
manifest.  With  the  aid  of  remissions  and  reductions,  which  were  largely 
resorted  to,  in  otiier  words,  by  lenient  treatment^  they  tided  over  times  of  difficulty. 
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Meanwhile  population  and  cnltivaiion  alike  increased,  and  within  30  years  there 
was  doable  as  mnch  land  under  the  plough  as  before,  while  the  assessments 
having  been,  with  few  exceptions,  left  untoached  after  1819,  the  incidence  of  the 
revenue  rate  on  the  cultivated  acre  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at  the  end  the  people 
were  paying  half  the  rate  for  double  the  amount  of  land.  No  doubt  the  revenue 
was  even  then  heavy,  and  from  time  to  time  bad  seasons  may  have  caused 
much  individual  and  partial  distress,  but  on  the  whole  the  landholders  of  the 
district  maintained  their  original  position,  and  the  general  residts  of  the  30  years 
was  a  constantly  improved  revenue  administration,  and  in  the  mass  an  enor- 
mous amelioration  in  general  progress  and  prosperity." 

The  principles  of  assessment  adopted  at  the  present  settlement  were  sub-» 
PrincipleB  ol  assessment  stantially  the  same  as  those  described  above,  but  in  work- 
in  iseo-74.  ing  out  the  average  rates,  the  particular  rates  which 
«ach  class  of  soil  actually  paid  were  first  discovered,  and  then  these  rates  were 
applied  to  the  soils  as  classified,  and  the  general  total  of  these  rates  was  taken 
as  the  estimate  for  the  tract  of  country  for  which  they  had  been  selected.  The 
classification  of  soils  adopted  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  352) ;  and  here  it 
may  be  said  that  this  classification  is  the  one  acknowledged  by  the  people  in  their 
own  transactions ;  and  the  rates  found  to  prevail,  and  on  which  the  assessment  is 
based,  represent  actual  facts.  The  general  rates,  modified  by  the  peculiar  local 
characteristics  of  each  estate,  form  the  basis  of  the  individual  assessment  of 
these  estates.  The  following  statement  shows  the  initial  and  expiring  revenue 
of  the  past  settlement,  and  the  new  revenue  for  each  tahsll  in  the  district : — 
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The  new  assessment  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Rs.  3,06,100,  or  16'6  per 
cent,  over  iiie  initial  revenue  of  the  old  assessment,  and  of  Rs.  2,90,573,  or  16'2 
per  cent,  over  the  current  revenue,  and  this,  too,  though  the  proportion  taken  by 
the  State  has  fallen  from  68*9  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  rental  assets.  The 
causes  of  this  increase  are  the  increase  in  cultivation,  population  and  irrigation, 
imd  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  rents  and  prices.    Besides  the  land  revenue. 
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B».  2,14,551-7-6  are  collected  for  the  ten  per  cent,  cess  under  Act  XVIII.  of 
1871,  and  Bs.  1,08,117  for  patw&ris'  fees,  bringing  np  the  total  demand  from 
the  district  to  Rs.  24,70,011,  and  giving  nn  increase  of  23*8  per  cent,  on  the 
old  demand.  In  tabsilis  Koil  and  Atrauli,  the  new  demand  was  collected  in* 
1871-72;  in  IgUs  and  Ehair  in  1872-73;  and  in  H4thras  and  Sikandra  Bao 
in  1873-74.     The  settlement  will  probably  be  confirmed  from  1871  to  1901. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  official  account  of  the  revenae  demand, 
collections,  and  balances  from  1860-61  to  1872-73. 
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Taming  from  the  land  to  the  proprietary  body,  I  shall  now  take  up  the  great 
talnkas  for  which  the  district  is  noted.  For  the  history  of  the  J&t  talakaa  of 
H&thraSy  Murs&n  and  Igl&s,  we  have  the  valnabl^ 
report  of  Mr.  John  Thornton,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  mainly  taken^^  All  these  families  trace  their  origin  to  a  man 
named  Makan,  who  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  (»r  the  beginning  of  th^ 
seventeenth  century  oame  from  Bajput&na  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Murs^n« 
He  was  a  Jdt  of  the  Tenwa  tribe,  and  on  bis  arrival  found  the  country  oocu-^ 
pied  by  Bajpiits  and  J&ts  of  the  Ehokhen  tribe.  Makan  married  a  woman  of 
the  Khokhen  tribe,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  her  clansmen,  and  partly, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  surroundiqg  country  being  imperfectly  cultivated, 
he  and  his  descendants,  during  the  next  three  generations,  were  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  which  they  divided  amongst 
themselves.  Each  sub-division  became  the  parent  of  a  number  of  hamlets 
(ddkhili  fnauza)^  the  occupants  of  which  are  all  of  the  same  caste,  and  trace 
their  arigin  to  the  oommon  ancestor  who  founded  the  parent  village  (asli 

»  Setticment  Beportt,  N.-W.  P.,  I.,  947. 
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mauza).  These  clusters  of  villages  in  the  coarse  of  time  became  known  afl 
talnkas.  The  tract  occupied  by  the  Tenvva  J&ts  was  known  as  tappa  Jo&r, 
becausethetownof  Jo&r  or  Jaw&r  was  the  principal  place  therein,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  family.  Tappa  Jo&r  belonged  to  parganah  Jalesar,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Shahjah&n  (in  1652  A.  D.),  Sadullab  Eh&n  took  200  Tillages 
froiln  Jalesar,  including  the  Jat  tappa,  80  villages  from  Mah&ban^  and  7  from 
Kbandauli,  and  formed  them  into  a  new  parganah,  whieh  he  called  after  his 
own  name,  Sadabad.  The  J&t  confederation  had  become  firmly  established  at  the 
death  of  Shahjah&n  in  1658  A.  D. ;  and  daring  the  wars  that  ensued  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  Nandr&m,  a  great-grandson  of  Makan,  found  means  to 
establish  himself  as  head  of  his  tribe.  Possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  supported 
by  the  Porach  Raja  of  Daryipur,  Nandrdm  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  land-tax, 
but  succeeded  in  incorporating  several  villages  not  owned  by  J&ts  into  the  J&t 
tappa  of  Jo&r.  When  Aurangzeb  became  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
Kandr&m  submitted  to  the  emperor,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  khidmat  zambfi' 
ddrioT  revenue  management  of  Jo&r  and  Tochigarh.  He  subsequently  received 
a  grant,conferring  the  police  management  also  upon  him,vnth  the  title  of  faujd&r. 

Nandr&m*s  infiuence  remained  imimpaired  until  his  death  in  1695  A.  D. 
He  left  fourteen  sons,  of  whom  three  only  need  be 
mentioned  here  : — Zulkaran,  the  eldest;  Jai  Singh, 
the  second  son ;  and  Bhoj  Singh,  the  seventh  son.  The  H&thras  family  is  des- 
cended firom  Jai  Singh,  and  that  of  Murs&n  from  Zulkaran  Singh.  Zulkaran  died 
before  his  father,  and  for  some  years  Bhoj  Singh  took  the  lead  amongst  the 
brethren.  It  is  probable  that  the  authority  of  Bhoj  Singh  raried  just  as  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  local  (Government  officers.  At  last,  in 
1716  A.  D.,  Bhoj  Singh  obtained  from  Sayyid  Abdullah,  the  famous  minister 
of  Farrukhsiy&r,  a  grant  in  terms  similar  to  that  conferred  upon  Nandr&m  by 
Aurangzeb,  and  in  the  following  year  a  remission  of  revenue  ^^jdgir.  The 
two  brothers,  Jai  Singh  and  Bhoj  Singh,  divided  the  tappa  equally  between  them, 
and  transmitted  their  possessions  to  their  sons.  Bhoj  Singh  died  in  1750  A.  D. 
and  left  three  sons.  Of  these,  Mohan  Singh  obtained  taluka  Simardhari ;  Jagat 
Singh,  the  eldest  son,  received  talukas  Barha  and  Tuks&n,  and  left  Barha  to  his 
eldest  son,  Part&b,  whilst  his  second  son,  Muki&wal  Singh,  received  Tnks&n,  and 
transferred  it  to  Phup  Singh  of  Murs&n.  Eanjal  Singh,  the  third  son  of  Bhoj 
Singh,  received  Ghotwa  and  Eotha  Patta,  but  he  was  ousted  in  1768  on  account 
of  arrears,  and  the  talukas  were  divided  between  the  H&thras  and  Murs&n  Rajas. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  family  of  Jai  Singh.    He  died  in 

^  1749  A.D.,  and  left  two  sons :  S&want  Singh,  the 

younger  son,  recei  ved  a  number  of  villages  as  his  share, 

which  he  formed  into  a  taluka  named  Gfubr&ri ;  but  the  greater  t>ortion  of  the 

estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son,  Baran  Singh,  a  man  of  great  aoti- 
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vitjr  and  determination  of  character.  In  1752  Baran  Singh  induced  the  amil 
of  the  Oadh  Yazir  to  transfer  to  him  H&thras  and  the  surrounding  villages,  held 
until  then  hj  a  clan  of  Poraoh  Rajputs,  and  when  Snrajmal,  in  1760,  expelled 
Ratan  Singh,  the  Porach  talukadir  of  Mendu,  Baran  Singh  had  influence 
enough  to  secure  the  revenue  management  for  himself.  Baran  Singh  died  in 
1668  and  left  two  sons.  The  younger  of  these,  by  name  Sakat  Singh,  sncoeeded 
to  most  of  those  villages  included  in  his  father's  estate  which  had  formed  a 
portion.of  the  old  tappa  Jo&r.  These  were  divided  after  his  death  into  two 
smaller  talnkas,  E&ras  and  Karil,— the  former  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Durga 
Singh,  and  the  second  son,  Udai  Singh,  obtained  Earil.  But  all  the  individual 
acquisitions  of  Baran  Singh  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Bhuri  Singh,  who  did 
not  survive  many  years,  and  during  whose  time  the  estate  appears  neither  to 
have  increased  nor  diminished.  Bhuri  Singh  died  in  1775  A.  D.,  and  Daya 
B&mi  his  youngest  son,  found  means  to  supplant  his  elder  brother,  Nawal  Singh, 
in  by  lar  the  larger  part  of  his  father's  possessions.  The  latter  retired  to 
Besw&n  and  founded  the  Besw&n  taluka. 

Before  commenoing  the  history  of  Daya  B&m,  I  will  give  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  family,  from  Makan  the  founder,  which  will 
show  the  ancestors  from  whom  the  several  taluka- 
d&rs  in  H&thras  are  descended.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Thornton's  report,  and 
purposely  omits  mention  of  those  sons  of  Nandram  whose  descendants  are 
extinct,  or  who  obtained  portions  of  territory  which  never  came  at  a  subsequent 
period  into  the  possession  of  Daya  B&m,  and  which  have  therefore  never  been 
included  in  parganah  H&thras  : — 
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The  desoendanta  of  Chur&man  and  Jaswant  held  possession  of  Tochigarh  and 
Bahr&mgarhi  at  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement.  They  had  possession  of  other 
villages  also  at  different  times ;  bat  as  all  but  these  two  had  been  in  possession 
of  Daya  Rdni  for  38  years,  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
sons  of  Nandrdm  was  confirmed  in  these  two  villages  only.  The  descendants 
also  of  Bijai  Singh  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Harr&mpur  as  a  snb* 
tennre  of  talukas  Barha  and  Gujr&t.  Muktdwal  Singh,  son  of  Jagat  Singh, 
was  dispossessed  of  his  estate  by  Phnp  Singh  of  Murs&n,  who  also  acquired 
Kanjal  Singh's  share  in  Eotha  Patha,  and  his  share  in  Chotwa  fell  to  Daya 
Bdm. 

^^  A  few  separate  villages  were  added  to  the  estate  by  Thikur  Daya  B&m, 
through  arrangements  made  with  the  amils  of  the 
neighbouring  parganahs  ;  but  his  chief  efforts  appear 
te  have  been  directed  towards  the  expulsion  of  the  other  descendants  of  Nand 
B&m  from  their  several  estates,  and  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  his  own  exten* 
sive  possessions.  In  1776  A.  D.,  taluka  Simardhari  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1779, 
taluka  Tochigarh  met  the  same  fate.  Taluka  Gubr&ri  followed  in  1794,  and 
taluka  Barha  in  1799  A.  D.  The  last  named  taluka  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
talukad&r's  hands  by  the  Marhattas  22  years  before,  during  which  interval  the 
revenue  was  collected  by  amils  from  the  village  communities.  These  transac- 
tions are  said  by  Th&kur  Daya  B4m  to  have  taken  place  in  tiie  way  of  sale^ 
mortgage  or  the  like,  but  it  is  probable  that  little  option  was  allowed  to  the 
weaker  party.  The  subsequent  possession  of  the  Th&kur  was  not  uninterrupted, 
as  the  Government  of  the  time  in  some  years  preferred  to  collect  its  dues  from 
each  village  by  means  of  its  own  officers.  Talukas  E&ras  and  Karil  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  former  occupants,  who  were  more  nearly 
related  to  Daya  Bfim,  as  the  foregoing  accoxmt  will  show ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered as  included  in  the  main  estate,  and  the  revenue  required  from  them  by 
the  Gt>vernment  was  paid  by  Th&kur  Daya.  R&m  himself.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  commencement  of  our  rule  in  1803  A.  D.*' 

After  the  conquest  of  Aligarh,  the  Gommander-in-Ghief  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  Daya  Bdm.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  his  ancestral  lands  in  H&ih- 
ras  on  the  same  terms  on  which  he  had  held  them  under  the  Marhatta  Govern- 
ment* The  revenue  was  fixed  at  Rs.  1,62,828,  and  remained  at  that  sum  until 
1807-8.  In  the  following  year  talukas  Gubr&ri  and  Simardhari  were  assigned 
to  him  injdgirj  and  he  was  allowed  to  engage  for  the  remainder  of  the  par- 
ganah  at  a  revenue,  fixed  for  his  life  at  Bs.  93,620.  No  kind  of  interference  was 
made  with  his  interior  management,  and  indeed  he  was  allowed  to  remain  so 
inde}>endent  that  the  people  count  the  introduction  of  British  rule  in  the  par- 
ganah  from  the  date  of  Daya  Rim's  expulsion.    It  was  probably  the  injudicioaa 
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relaxation  of  our  due  authority  and  superintendenoe  which  led  to  his  eventual 
ruin.*    During  the  commotions  caused  by  the  war  with  Holkar  and  the  rebellion 
of  Dundi  Kh&n,  Daya  Ram  certainly  did  good  service  :  he  kept  his  part  of  the 
district  free  from  the  rebels,  and  he  also  raised  a  force  of  cavalry,  for  which 
however  he  was  paid  liberally  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.      But  he  soon  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  disaffection,  and  as  early  as  September, 
1806,  the  Resident  of  Dehli  wrote  to  the  Magistrate  of  Aligarh  to  the  effect  thai 
letters  had  been  received  by  Holkar  from  Daya  R&m  expressive  of  discontent, 
and  recommending  the  Magistrate  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  him.    Daya  Ram 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  viz.^  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Murs&n,  and  Har- 
kishan  Singh  of  Besw&n,  appear  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  pay  ihe 
Government  demand  till  the  last  moment  to  which  they  could  safely  put  it  ofi^^ 
and  the  Collector,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  enforce  the  demand,  was  obliged 
*  to  content  himself  with  repeated  remonstrances,  and  an  occasional  vigorous 
representation  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  those 
talnkas.    On  one  occasion,  8th  August,  1810,  the  Collector  stated  that  ^^  the 
principle  on  which  these  talukad&rs  withhold  their  revenue  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  they  mayliave  a  supply  of  cash,  or  that  Government,  with  a  view  to 
the  debt,  may  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremities."     Not  less  fre^ 
quent  were  the  complaints  of  the  Magistrates   against  these  talukad&rs  for 
affording  a  secure  asylum  to  offenders  of  all  descriptions,  for  levying  arbitrary 
duties,  for  omitting  to  report  the  occurrence  of  heinous  crimes,  and  for  disre* 
garding  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  judicature.     At  length,  in  July,  181 6,  the 
Magistrate  (Mr.  Majoribanks)  reported  the  gross  misconduct  of  Th&kur  Daya 
R&m  in  refusing,  after  repeated  injunctions,  to  deliver  up  four  offenders  in  a 
case  of  murder;  and  he  strongly   recommended  that  both  Daya  R&m  and 
Bhagwant  Singh  should  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
police  system  introduced  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district    This  report  reached 
the  Supreme  Government  at  a  time  when  it  was  particularly  politic  not  to  pass 
over  such  misconduot,  as  a  rising  of  the  Path&n  population  of  Rohilkhand 
a  few  months  before  had  shown  that  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  our 
dominions  were  very  unsettled.    ^'  It  was  therefore  important  to  strike  a  blow 
that  should  impress  all  ranks  with  a  proper  estimate  of  our  vigour  and  military 
means.    At  the  close  of  1816  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  both  Daya  R&m  and 

1  In  ISM  Daya  B&tn  held  a  farm  of  Bb.  8,81,000  revenue,  and  was  proprietor  of  an  estate 
aaseaaed  at  Rs.  l,85,0OJ.  For  matters  connected  with  his  history  see  Board's  Becords,  SSnd  April, 
ISOtf,  No.  6 ;  SOth  June,  ISOe,  No.  17 ;  27th  June,  1806,  Nos.  17  to  SO  August  1806,  No.  1  ;  S6th 
August,  1806,  Noa.  7-8 ;  8th,  September.  1806,  No.  17-S3  ;  23rd  September,  1806  ;  18th  January, 
1807,  Noa.  6-7  i  6th  February,  1807,  No.  7  ;  23rd  January,  1808,  No.  28 ;  S8th  May,  1808,  No.  6 ; 
S9th  August,  1808,  No.  22;  Slst  Fubruary,  1809,  No.  85;  86th  February,  1809,  No.  48;  86th 
March,  1899,  Noa.  46-58;  8th  June,  1809,  No.  27  ;  2tst  Norember,  1809,  No.  8')A  ;  2Iit  NoT8ml)ei 
1809,  No.  89. 
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Bhagwant;  Singh  to  the  level  of  sabjects,  and  to  employ  an  ovenriiehning 
force  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  beat  down  all  opposition  as  to  give  edat  to  the 
measure.  The  divisions  from  Oawnpore,  Meerut  and  Muttra  were  acoordinglj 
ordered  to  concentrate  upon  Hithras,  and  place  themselves  under  the  imme* 
diate  command  of  Major-General  Marshall,  the  officer  commanding  in  the  field* 
H&thras  was  reokoned  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  India.  It  was  kept  in  the 
oompletest  state  of  repair,  and  every  improvement  that  was  introduced  into  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Aligarh,  such  as  preparing  a  covered  way,  raising  a 
glacis,  and  levelling  the  height  of  the  ramparts,  was  carefully  copied  by  Daya 
.B&m.  On  the  21st  of  February  the  place  was  invested  on  all  sides ;  and  Daya 
B&m  was  then  summoned  to  surrender  a  gatie  of  his  fort,  and  allow  of  it&  being 
dismantled.  After  some  evasion  on  his  part,  and  a  negotiation  which  lasted  till 
the  16th,  he  finally  refused,  when  the  siege  immediately  commenced*  The  hUra 
or  fortified  town  was  breached  and  evacuated  on  the  23rd  ;  approaches  were 
then  made  to  the  fort,  and  batteries  erected  under  a  smart  though  ineffectual 
fire  from  the  ramparts.  By  the  1st  of  March  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were 
completed,  and  on  the  following  morning  forty-two  mortars  and  three  breach- 
ing batteries  of  heavy  guns  began  to  play  on  the  fort.  *Suoh  powerful  means 
liad  never  yet  been  employed  against  any  fortified  place  in  India,  and  the  effect 
was  beyond  measure  destructive  and  astonishing  to  the  garrison*  ,  The  batteries 
continued  to  play  till  evening,  when  at  5  o'clock  a  large  magazine  blew  up 
.within  the  place,  destroying  half  the  garrison  and  nearly  all  the  buildings. 
The  effect  is  described  to  have  been  awful.  Daya  B&m  with  a  few  horse  made 
his  escape  in  the  dark  that  same  night,  and,  though  challenged  and  pursued  by 
a  piquet  of  the  8th  dragoons,  got  off  with  little  damage.  The  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  attempting  to  follow,  were  driven  in  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Bhagwant  Singh  agreed  to  dismantle  his  fort  on  the  first  summons ; 
and  ihns  was  this  important  object  gained,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  European 
and  five  natives  killed  on  our  side,  while  the  impression  of  the  utter^  futility 
of  resistance  spread  far  and  wide  through  Hindustan." 

On  the  expulsion  of  Daya  B&m  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  an  oppor^ 
Measures  eonseqnent  on  tuuity  arose  for  restoring  the  condition  of  the  village 
the  expulsion  of  Daya  Biuu  occupants,  and  for  admitting  them  to  the  same  liberal 
terms  and  the  same  direct  intercourse  with  Government  that  were  allowed  to 
men  of  a  similar  class  in  other  places.  Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  Daya  B&m,  the  original  proprietors,  in  the  greater  number 
of  villages,  '^  still  adhered  to  the  soil,  which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  and 
even  where  this  was  not  the  case,  there  frequently  existed  individuals  or 
families  who,  though  originally  located  by*the  talukad&r  hitnself,  and  therefore 
not  strictly  entitled  to  protection,  might  have  been  considered  w:orthy  of  it  from 
1  Frlosep'i  Traniactions  in  India,  I.,  419. 
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long  possession,  improvement  of  the  cnltivation,  or  other  causes.  If  this  liberal 
and  jost  course  had  been  then  pursued  after  due  and  careful  enquiry,  all  the 
distress  and  confusion  which  subsequently  existed  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  there  would  still  have  remained  a  considerable  number  of  estates,  to  the 
occupancy  of  which  no  one  could  with  reason  lay  claim,  and  which  might 
therefore  have  been  made  over  by  Government  to  any  one  whom  they  wished 
to  favour.  But  though  all  correspondence  which  took  place  at  the  time  shows 
clearly  that  the  intentions  of  Government  coincided  with  the  above  views,  yet 
those  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  superficial  way  in  which  the  question 
was  taken  up  by  the  local  officers,  and  the  too  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  in  their  representations.  Misled  by  the  title  of  zam{nd&r,  which 
Daya  B&m  had  enjoyed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  parganah,  and  considering, 
as  was  then  too  often  done,  that  the  unrestricted  power  which  the  Th4kur  had 
exercised  was  the  true  index  to  his  just  and  rightful  interest,  the  Collectop 
thought  that  no  individuals  or  communities  throughout  the  parganah  could  be 
entitled  to  protection,  for  the  sole  reason  that  none  had  hitherto  been  protected. 
It  followed  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  this  proposition,  that  the  Government 
were  authorized,  after  Daya  Rial's  forfeiture,  to  make  over  any  portion  of 
the  estate,  to  whomever  they  chose,  in  absolute  proprietary  tenure,  and  to 
derive  a  larger  revenue  from  such  part  as  they  might  keep  in  their  own  hands 
than  would  have  been  demanded  from  a  tract  of  equal  size  and  fertility 
elsewhere. 

^^  In  consequence  of  these  unfortunate  and  erroneous  conclusions,  the  five. 
Establishment   of  ibe      talukas  of  Jo&r,  mz.,Simardhari,  Barha,  Gubr&ri,  Karfl 
••*'**"^  and  Karas,  were  restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  for^ 

mer  talukad&rs,  who,  in  the  three  first  cases,  had  been  wholly  dispossessd  for  the 
respective  periods  of  forty-one,  forty,  and  twenty-three  years,  while  the  real 
owners  or  occupants  of  the  soil  in  every  separate  village,  who  still  retained  and 
cultivated  it,  were  admitted  to  no  engagements,  and  were  left  in  the  condition 
of  tenants-at-will.  The  rest  of  the  parganah  was  composed  of  single  and  inde^ 
pendent  villages,  of  which  31  were  made  over  to  Thakur  Jiwa  R&m  as  a  mark. 
of  the  favour  of  Government  under  the  name  of  taluka  Mendu,  and  20  were, 
committed  in  the  same  manner  to  Th&kur  Jaikishan,  under  the  appellation, 
of  taluka  Shahz&dpur.  These  two  individuals,  of  whom  the  former  was  a. 
son,  and  the  latter  a  grandson,  of  Nawal  Singh,  elder  brother  of  Daya  R4m, 
were  supposed  to  have  shown  good  will  to  our  authorify  during  the  operations 
against  H&thras.  This  indeed  was  a  politic,  and  in  theli^case,  owing  to  the 
supersession  of  Nawal  Singh  before  narrated,  a  natural  course  to  adopt.  After 
the  success  of  those  operations  they  applied  to  be  admitted  as  farmers  of  part  of 
the  forfeited  estate  ;  but  the  Governor-General  thought  fit  to  direct,  as  a  fuller 
means  of  evincing  his  approbation  of  their  servio39,  that  thev  should  be  installed 
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as  proprietor!  of  jome  of  those  villages  which  might  have  been  held  bjThikor 
Paya  B&m,  ^  in  undisputed  proprietary  tenure.'  No  iiynstioe  could  have  been 
caused  bj  this  order  if  it  had  been  properly  executed ;  but  as  it  was  left  to  the 
(!olIector  to  decide  what  villages  had  really  been  thus  held  by  Daya  lUm,  the 
objections  which  were  urged  by  the  people,  whose  estates  were  selected  by  tiie 
new  talukad&rs,  against  this  transfer  of  them  to  other  masters  were  diss^garded 
ifk  every  instance. 

When  these  arrangementa  had  been  decided  uppn,  the  new  aettlement. 
Formation  of  the  settle-    which  was  to  commence  with  1226  fa$H  (1818-19 
meat  of  iM6/a./i.  ^  j)  )^  ^^j^  ^^^^  consideration.   This  settl^oowt  was 

intended  to  last  for  only  five  years/ but  unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  IS 
villages  and  certain  modificatioDs  of  the  land  revenue  in  others,  it  remained  in 
fbrce  till  Mr.  Thornton's  revision.     Though  the  higher  authorities  were  still 
anxious  that  all  xmder-rights  should  be  protected  as  well  in  the  different  talukas 
as  in  that  part  of  the  parganah  which  remained  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  offioers,  this  object  was  most  imperfectly  attained, 
either  as  regarded  the  real  and  effectual  preservation  of  the  under-4enure8 
themselves,  or  the  selection  of  the  parties  who  were  entitled  to  hold  them.    A 
very  hasty  and  incomplete  inquiry  took  place  into  the  names  of  those  who 
were  termed  mukadama  in  ev^ery  village.     Under  this  unmeaning  title  were 
hicluded  individuals  of  all  daisses,  from  the  ori^nal  zamind&r  to  the  Inimi  of 
Th&kur  Daya  B&m,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  village  on  conditicm  of 
furnishing  a  certain  number  of  horses.    And  while  it  was  clearly  considered 
indispensable  that  some  persons  should  be  recorded  in  every  case  under  the 
appellation  in  question,  even  when  no  one  claimed  it,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  little  moment,  when  claimants  did  appear,  to  select  those  who 
could  show  the  best  title.    The  gross  assets  of  every  village  being  then  assumed, 
in  most   cases  at  a  very   full,   and  in  many  at  an  excessive  amount,   the 
revenue  payable  by  these  mukadama  tp  the  talnkad&rs  in  talukas  Mendu  and 
ghahz&dpur,  and  to  Qovernment  in  the  miscellaneous  villages,  was  determined 
by  a  deduction  of  only  10  per  cent  to  cover  all  risks  and  expenses,  including 
the  patwAri's  fees.     From  the  amount  thus  payable  by  the  muiadams  in  Mendu 
and   Shahz&dpur,   15   per  cent,  was  deducted  for  the  profit  of  the  talukad&rs^ 
and  the  remainder  formed  the  Government  revenue.    In  the  five  Jo&r  talukas 
no  deduction  whatever  was  made  in  favour  of  the  $nvkadama ;  and  though  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  vaguely  intended  tbitt  no  more  than  the  assumed 
gross  rental,  under  the  name  of  the  rai&zmfi,  should  be  demanded  bfim  them^ 
yet  this  intention,  if  it  really  existed,  had  never  been  enforced.    In  these  talu- 
kas the  revenue  demandable^by  Qovernment  from  the  talukad&rs  wis  determined 
by  a  reduction  of  somewhat  more  than  20  per  cent,  from  the  above  mentioned 
rental  or  raibandi,^^ 
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The  lettlemdnty  above  described  from  Mr.  Thornton's  report,  remained  in: 

^    ^.      ,    ,       . .        force  until  1822-23,  and  was  then  extended  as  reMrded 
Mr.  Thorntoo's  reTii ion.  '  .        ® 

ihemukadami  villages  for  five  j'ears,  and  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  misleading  advice  giren  by  the  GoUeofcor  of  the  time,  up  to  Mr. 
Thornton's  revision.  The  Collector's  object  seerDs  to  have^been  to  extract  from 
the  already  overburthened  estates  a  further  allowance  for  the  sousof  Daya  B&m. 
Daya  Bim  himself  was  pardoned,  and  a  residence  was  provided  for  him  near 
Koil,  with  a  pension  of  fis.  1,000  for  himself  and  Rs.  750  for  his  family.^  He 
died  in  1888.'  The  condition  of  the  H&thras  estates  in  1835  was  most  deplora- 
ble. Deeds  of  mortgage  existed  for  parts  of  almost  every  estate,  and  the  gene* 
ral  debt  could  not  be  less  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  talukas  Mendu  and 
Shahc&dpur  the  people  were  in  still  greater  diiBoulties.  In  the  five  talukas  of 
Jo&r,  th^  condition  of  the  cultivating  communities  was  perhaps  least  miserable 
wher»  they  appeared  at  first  sight  to  have  been  mosS;  hardly  treated.  Foif 
when  ibey  had  been  excluded  from  the  managemeni;  of  their  estates,  though  still 
poor  and  destitute,  they  escaped  being  involved  in  debt,  except  such  as  they  might 
have  incurred  in  cultivating  their  own  separate  fields.  Mr.  Thornton  adopted 
the  aame  principles  that  were  followed  by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Murs^nx 
Where  there  were  no  village  proprietors  in  existence,  he  conferred  proprietary 
rights  on  the  talukad&r ;  but  where  the  original  proprietors  existed,  and  no  trans- 
fer of  their  rights  had  taken  place,  he  admitted  them  to  engagements.  These 
persons,  formerly  known  as  mukadain9y  were  styled  biawaddrSj  and  the  rates  of 
dedudtioti  from  the  rental  by  which  he  determined  the  Government  revenue  were 
the  same  as  tliose  which  he  adopted  in  Murs&n,  and  which  are  noticed  hereafter. 
€k>bind  Singh,  son  of  Daya  B&m,  continued  to  live  at  Koil  on  a  pension  of 
As.  750  a  month,  and  during  the  mutiny  did  such  good  service  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  several  villages,  including  the  zamioddri  of  Koil  itself. 
He  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  honours,  and  his  estates  are  now 
managed  by  his  widow  and  adopted  son. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Murs&n  family  is  descended  from  Zulkaran,  the 

,^     ^  eldest  son  of  Nandr&m.     Zulkaran   predeceased  hi^ 

Mnrs&n  family. 

father  who  himself  died  in  1695,  A.  D.     He  left  a 

son,  Khnsh&l  Singh,  who  resided  with  his  mother  at  Bahatpur  and  M&nkraul, 
— ^two  villages  made  over  to  him  by  his  uncle,  for  his  support.  When  he  grew 
up  to  manhood  he  attracted  the  favour  of  the  Oudh  Yazir,  Saadat  Kh&n, 
who  gave  him  the  farm  of  the  following  talukas,  some  of  which  had  pro- 
bably been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  subject  to  his  grandfather's  authority, 
and  had  afkerwards  recovered  their  independence,  but  most  of  them  appear  not 

1  Board's  Records,  1  llh  Aognst,  1818,  No.  85 ;  lllh  September,  1818,  Ko  6 ;  toth  Janoary,  isiS, 
Ho.  SI  I  SOth  Jnne^  ISIS,  No.  8S|  Srd  AprU,  1818,  No.  fSl ;  I4kh  August,  1S18,  No.  84 ;  6fch 
Ostobsr,  181%  No  84;  lad  November,  ISIS.  *  IM,  l7ih  October,  IStl,  No.  S. 
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to  have  been  so  subjeot :— Talokas  Daj&lpur,  Murs&a  kb&s,Gopi,  Puteni,  Ahri, 

Baram&i,  and  six  other  villages.     Phap  Singh  saoceeded  his  father  about  the 

year  1749  A.  D.,  and  increased  his  estates  very  largely  by  obtaining,  from  the 

amiU  of  die  neighbourhood,  the  lease  of  all  such  villages  as  had  fallen  oat  of 

cultivation,  or  in  which  the  revenue  was  from  any  cause  collected  v^th  diiBculty. 

He  also  acquired  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  held  by  the  heirs  of  Bhoj  Singh. 

Phup  Singh  was  expeUed  from  the  Mursdn  estate  by  Surajmal,  the  Jit  Baja  of 

Bhartpur,  in  1757,  and  retired  to  Sasni,  over  which  he  acquired  complete  autho* 

rity.    He  recovered  possession  of  Murs&n  in  1761,  but  was  again  expelled  by 

Hajf  Kh4n  in  1776.     He  did  not  again  occupy  Murs&n  until  1785,  and  it  v^aa 

some  years  before  he  recovered  all  the  talukas  that  he  formerly  held.     Shortly 

before  his  death  he  relinquished  the  management  of  the  estate  to  his  son 

Bhagwant  Singh.    Phup  Singh  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  assiune  the  title 

of  Raja.    His  acquisitions  were  the  greater  part  of  taluka  Moheriya,  talukas 

Bohi,  Bisana  or  Lashkarpur,  Kotha  Patta,  Chotwa  and  Tuksin,  and  about 

^seventeen  single  villages. 

Bhagwant  Singh  obtained  entire  control  of  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his 

^.    ^  father  in  1798  AD.     He  added  talukas  Sonk  and 

Bhagwant  Siogn. 

Madan  to  it  in  1795,  and  taluka  Dunaitiya  in  1796% 

In  1803  he  was  allowed  to  engage  for  the  whole  of  the  estates  held  by  him, 

and  in  the  engagement  papers  is  styled  zamind&r  in  some  places,  talukad&r  in 

others,  and  farmer  in  others.     On  tliis  point  the  Collector  seems  to  have  been 

^ided  by  the  leases  which  the  Baja  had  received  from  the  former  (Government 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1215  fasli  (1807*8  A.D.)  a  lease  was  granted  to  him 

for  his  own  life,  at  a  fixed  revenue  of  Rs.  80,000,  for  the  whole  estate,  exclusive 

of  talukas  Sonk  and  Madan,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  j6gir  for  good 

service  performed  in  Lord  Lake's  campaign.    The  following  table  shows  the 

descent  of  the  Murs&n  family  from  Makan  to  Baja  Tikam  Singh,  G.  S.  I.,  the 

present  representative.    The  rdj  has  always  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  but 

the  collateral  branehes  «re  entitled  to  be  maintained  by  the  Raja  of  the  time 

being.^ 


8or  or  Soga. 

Kniiwar  Sen. 

Kimdrim,  FtoJdAr. 

Zalkaran. 

Khaabiil. 

Phap  Slngb  (Ba]a). 


Bbagwant  Singh  (Baja).  MiLn  Slbgh.  Chain  Singh  (illeglUmaU.) 

Tftam  Singh  (Raja).  SaJAn  Singh. 

^  Mr.  TborntoD  girei  a  full  Uble  of  the  collateral  branches  t>f  the  family  in  Sel.  Bep;  I.,  HI. 
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Ko  iuyestigation  was  made  in  1803  with  regard  to  the  internal  circumstances 
of  the  taluka,  nor  was  the  Raja's  management  in  any  way  controlled  or  interfered 
with  nntil  the  death  of  Bhagwant  Singh.  During  this  interval  several  indivi* 
duals  petitioned  for  the  reoovery  or  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  particular 
viUagea,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  all  referred  to  a  future  opportunity  for 
the  investigation  of  their  claims.  Bhagwant  Singh  could  not  resist  the  example 
of  his  brother  J&t,  Daya  B&m,  and  joined  with  the  latter  in  setting  at  nought 
the  orders  of  the  civil  courts ;  but  on  the  fall  of  H&thras  he  surrendered  and  con- 
sented to  dismantle  his  own  fort  of  Mursdn.  Raja  Bhagwant  Singh  died  in 
1823,  leaving  a  son,  Tikam  Singh,^  and  the  whole  of  his  estates  were  held  under 
direct  management  by  the  Collector  for  the  year  1823-24.  All  persons  who  con- 
sidered themselves  to  possess  rights  as  being  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
die  original  zamind&rs  previous  to  the  annexation  of  their  respective  villages  to 
the  parganah,  as  well  as  those  who  only  rested  their  claims  on  long  residence 
and  management,  came  forward  and  prayed  for  the  protectioa  of  Government.  In 
the  setaement  for  1232-36 /o^Zi  (1824-25  to  1828-29  A.D.),  all  these  claimants 
were  permitted  to  engage  for  their  respective  villages  with  the  title  of  mukadamsy 
and  those  villages  in  which  no  claimant  came  forward  were  left  with  the  far- 
mers. Tikam  Singh  was  declared  the  sudder  malguzar  or  principal  engager  for 
the  revenue,  and  was  given  %mcdikina  allowance  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  land 
revenue  paid  by  those  who  engaged  for  each  village,  besides  a  sum  of  Rs.  644 
per  mensem  on  account  of  expenses  of  collection*  Between  1232  and  1237  fasliy 
Tikam  Singh  lost  nearly  a  lakh  of  rupees  by  this  arrangement,  and  this  led  to 
a  summary  settlement  in  1238,  conducted  on  the  former  system  of  allowing 
!nkam  Singh  to  collect  only  a  fixed  sum  from  each  village,  on  which  he  received 
mdlikAna.  Farmers  were  again  selected  for  those  villages  to  the  management 
of  which  there  existed  no  rightful  claimant,  and  security  was  demanded  from 
each  one  admitted  to  engage  ;  but  bad  seasons  and  insu£Scient  security  were 
agtun  said  to  be  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  Raja. 

lo  1832-34,  when  Mr.  John  Thornton  was  appointed  to  revise  the  settlement 

^.    ,      _  of  the  district,  the  Murs&n  estafe  comprised  some 

Mr.  John  Tbomton.  <i       i         -i  ■« 

300^  villages,  of  which  231  were  hamlets  dependent 

on  parent  villages.  These  had  all  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  from  parga- 
nahs  Jalesar,  Sadabad,  Mah&ban,  R&ya  and  Eoil,  and  were  then  distributed 
amongst  eighteen  ialukas,  each  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  parent  village 
with  its  surrounding  hamlets.  Taluka  Moheriya  contained  several  minor  talukas 
which  had  become  obsolete  through  the  extinction  of  the  original  settlers,  and 
one  other  comprised  all  the  villages  not  in  the  other  talukas.  Mr.  Thornton's 
first  care  was  to  "  discover  in  what  villages  there  eristed  individuals  or  com- 
munities who  were  entitled  to  retain  the  management  under  the  Raja,  and  tg 

\  BiDsrd's  Keoords,  nh  April,  ISIS. 
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determine  the  relation  in  ivhich  the  two  parties  should  stand  towards  each 
other/'     Mr.  Thornton^s  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  taluka  so  well  apply 
to  the  other  talnkas  of  this  district^  that  I  shall  give  his  conclosions  in  his  own 
words.     He  writes  :  — ''  I  have  foond  that  in   about  two-thirds  of  parganah 
Murs&n,  the  descendants  of  the  original  zamfnd&rs  who  held  the  viUagies 
before  thej  came  under  the  Raja's  authority  are  still  forthcomings  and  that 
neither  by  their  own  act,  nor  by  the  will  of  the  former  Govemment,  hare  they 
forfeited  their  right  of  managing  their  respective  estates  as  long  as  they  shall 
pay  the  revenue  demanded  from  them.     With  the  exception  of  the  three  talnkas 
of  Sonk,  Madan,  and  Dunaitiya,  it  was  not  even  alleged  by  the  Raja  that  the 
rights  of  the  original  zamind&rs  had  been  transferred  to  his  ancestors  in  any 
legal  manner, ;  but  he  relied  upon  the  assertion  that  the  descendants  of  those 
•  zamtndibs  were  extinct,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  claimants  had 
been  located  by  his  predecessors  as  common  cultivators.    This  assertion,  however,  - 
was  in  itself  vague  and  improbable  ;  it  was  supported  by  no  proof,  and  opposed  * 
to  all  evidence,  oral  or  documentary.    The  holders  of  the  several  villages  give< 
a  clear  and  credible  account  of  their  descent  and  past  history,  which  is  attested' 
by  all  those  who  oould  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject.* 
Their  rights  were  acknowledged  by  the  former  Government  when  opportunity 
offered,  as  is  proved  by  some  original  papers  from  the  office  of  the  parganah' 
registrar  (kaniingo)  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.    By  these  papers, 
it  appears  that  during  the  time  that  Baja  Phup  Singh  was  expelled  from  his' 
estate,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  village  occupants  were  recorded  by  the 
Government  of  the  time  as  zaminddrs  or  mukadams  (for  the  terms  appeur  to 
have  been  used  indiscriminately)  of  their  respective   villages.    Even  daring 
the  life  of  the  late  Baja  fihagwant  Singh  the  management  of  the  land  was  left 
to  these  men,  except  when  some  reason  presented  itself  to  thS  contraty.    AI1« 
others  were  called  &rmers  (mtutdjirs)  ;  and  even  when  any  village  was  leased - 
out  to  an  individual  of  the  latter  class,  the  hereditary  village  occupants  fre-* 
quently  continued  to  hold  as  kitkinaddrs  under  him,  and  if  totally  deprived  of 
the   management,  they  still  retained  their  seer  land/  which  they  repeatedly 
mortgaged  as  necessity  occurred.    These  points,  taken  together  and  combined 
with  the  total  absence  of  proof  on  the  other  side,  form  sia  strong  evidence  aa> 
can  generally  be  looked  for  in  inquiries  of  this  nature.    But  in  Murs&n  the. 
assertion  of  the  Baja  is  still  more  powerfully  refuted  by  the  circumstances  of - 
the  cases  themselves,  and  particularly  by  the  formation  of  the  talukas  mentioned 
above.    No  race  of  mete  tenants-at^will  oould  have  obtained  the  sole  occupancy 
of  a  large  tract ;  caused  by  such  ocoupanqr  ihe  villages  which  arose  therein 
to  be  so  connected  as  to  be  termed  a  taluka ;  divided  that  taluka  from  a  remote 
period  into  separate  portions,  each  known  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  family  ;  held  each  of  those  portions  distinct  to  the  present  day ; 
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settled  their  several  shares  without  dispute  as  soon  as  they  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  1825-26 ;  and  finally  procured  the  sanction  and  the  testimony  pf  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  to  their  claim  of  being  the  parties  to  whom,  under 
whatever  superior,  the  right  of  cultivating  and  managing  the  soil  belongs.  In 
the  three  talukas  above  mentioned,  the  flaja  allowed  the  descent  of  the  present 
mukadams  from  the  original  zamindirs,  but  rested  his  claim  for  their  expulsion 
from  the  management  on  the  plea  that  their  ancestors  had  sold  them  to  his 
father,  Bhagwant  Singh,  in  return  for  his  discharging  some  arrears  of  revenue 
due  to  the  Government  of  the  time.  But  it  appeared,  upon  examination,  that 
these  transactions  were  rather  between  the  amils  and  Bhagwant  Singh  than 
between  the  Raja  and  the  zamindirs,  or  at  all  events,  that,  the  inconsiderable 
pumber  of  the  latter  who  were  present  at  the  time,  contemplated  nothing 
more  than  the  annexation  of  their  villages  to  the  parganah  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  their  future  payments  from  the  amil  to  the  Eaja.  I  have,  therefore, 
admitted  to  engagements  all  those  who  have  established  their  descent  from  the 
original  zamindirs,  and  who  consequently  inherit  rights  which  etxisted  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Raja*s  authority.  Those  who  have  derived  their  tenures 
from  the  Raja  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  have  been  directed  to  apply  to  the  same 
quarter  for  their  renewal.  In  about  one-third  of  the  parganah  the  stock  of 
the  old  zamind&rs  was  extinct,  and  these  villages  have,  in  consequence  been 
made  over  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Raja,  with  the  title  of  zaminddr. 
A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  a  few  villages,  in  which  the 
rightful  occupants  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  certain  equivalents,  to  with- 
draw their  claims  of  every  kind  in  favour  of  the  sudder  malguzdr,^^ 

Those  villages  which  were  settled  with  the  Raja,  under  the  title  of  zamfudir 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  claimants,  were  classed  as  xamhddri. 
Those  which  were  settled  solely  with  the  Raja,  on  account  of  therefusdof  thevill 
lage  occupants,  were  termed  talukadiri,  and  the  remaining  villages  settled  with  the 
village  communities  were  classed  under  mukadami  (see  parganah  MuRSi^).  The 
Riga  made  every  effort  in  the  civil  courts  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
proceedings  but  without  effect.^  During  the  currency  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
settlement,  Raja  Tikam  Singh  held  his  own  amid  the  fall  of  all  around  him.  Not- 
withstanding  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  changes  made  by  Mr.  Thornton  the 
]EU^a  proved  a  staunch  friend  to  the  British  during  the  troubles  of  1857,  andwaa 
rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  *  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India,-  the  proprie- 
torship of  several  large  villages,  such  as  Gonda  in  Iglis  and  others,  and  the 
remission  of  the  revenue  of  five  villages,  assessed  at  Rs.  6,550  per  annum^  for 
jfcwo  generations.     Though  in  debt,  he  is  not  embarrassed,  and  will  leave  to  bis 

>  In  1S46,  Ihe  Raja  loalitiited  S7  cIWl  raits  in  the  local  courts  to  contest  Mr.  Thornton*! 
proce^dinfs,  all  of  which,  except  Are,  which  wero  compromised,  were  dlsmiased  in  appeal  to  the 
superior  ooartt»«»BatchiAson,  UO. 
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son  and  grandson  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  all  the  surronnding  country; 
He  is  of  fearless  and  independent  character,  and  commands  ihe  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  Eaja  Tikam  Singh  is  an  honorary  magistrate  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  Thornton,  with  his  final  proceedings,  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  prevent* 

Bale,  for  •ettlement  of  '°«  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  uncertainly  in  future  as  to  the  rek- 
diBpotes  between  the  tola-  tions  between  the  two  parties  that  he  found  in  the  par* 
kadars  and  biswadara.  i.       -ci«    x  j      it       .«  , 

ganah.     First,  as  regards  the  Tillage  occupants,  tlie 

following  principles  were  formulated  :  — 

"  1.    I  consider  them  entitled  to  retain  the  management  of  their  respective 

villages  as  long  as  they  shall  pay  the  land  revenue  which  may  be  settled 

by  the  Collector  at  any  revision  of  the  settlement  as  that  which  the  Raja  is  to 

obtain  from  them.     This  land  revenue  shall  at  least  be  so  moderate  as  to  be  paid 

easily  in  an  average  year,  in  order  that  even  in  case  of  an  unfavourable  season, 

the  malguzdrs  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  its  liquidation. 

2.  If  they  shall  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  the  management  on  account  of 
refusing  to  engage  at  the  time  of  setflement,  or  on  account  of  balances  after- 
wards due  from  them,  they  shall  retain  the  lands  which  are  in  their  own  seer 
cultivation,  and  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  for  the  same  than  the  rates 
fixed  at  the  time  of  settiement. 

3.  In  aU  such  cases  of  dispossession,  they  shall  be  allowed  the  option  of 
recovering  the  management  at  any  ensuing  settiement,  provided  they  then  dis- 
charge the  arrears  due  from  them,  in  cases  where  failure  in  paying  the  revenue 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  deprivation. 

4.  They  shall  be  termed  ^  btswaddrs,  '  and  their  representatives  '  muhadam 
Uswaddrs? 

5.  Whenever  the  holders  of  any  thok  or  patti,  the  revenue  of  which  is 
separate  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  village,  shall  fall  into  balancea,  the 
holders  of  the  other  ihohs  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  it  into  their  own  hands 
upon  discharging  the  balance,  and  of  holding  it  as  mortgagees  till  they  shall 
have  been  repaid  the  amount. 

6.  The  abovementioned  rights  shall  be  considered  to  be  hereditary  and  trans- 
ferable, that  is  to  say,  while  in  possession  of  management  they  may  transfer 
their  share  or  interest,  and,  when  dispossessed,  their  seer  land,  subject  to  th€f 
payment  of  the  settiement  rates. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  Raja — 

1.  The  Raja  being  established  by  length  of  possession  as  stufder  malguzdr  of 
the  parganah,  is  entitled  to  the  difference  between  the  revenue  required  by  the 
State  from  each  village  and  the  sum  which  it  may  fix  that  he  shall  receive  from 
the  village  communities.  It  follows  that  if  the  Government  demand  should  at 
any  time  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  extent  that  each  village  can  regularly-pay,  his 
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interest  will  cease  in  the  villages  settled  with  the  mukadamsy  or  remain  in  abeyance, 
though  the  revenue  may  still  be  paid  through  his  hands. 

2.  When  the  malguzars  of  any  village  may  fail  to  pay  their  revenue  in 
any  year,  the  Baja  shall  sue  them  before  the  Collector,  and  after  establishing 
his  claim,  if  neither  ihey  nor  their  securities  shall  discharge  the  balance,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the  future  management.  He  shall 
also  assume  the  management  in  cases  when  the  mukadams  may  decline  engag- 
ing on  the  terms  proposed  at  the  time  of  settlement. 

3.  Whenever  the  descendants  of  the  old  zamind&rs,  who  have  now  been 
recorded  as  biswad&rs,  shall  become  extinct  in  any  village,  the  Raja  shall  succeed 
to  their  rights  and  title  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  now  been  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  original  occupants  in  those  estates  which  have  been  settled  with 
him  as  zam(nd&r. 

4.  As  long  as  the  abovementioned  descendants  continue  to  exist,  and  are 
forthcoming  on  the  spot  to  assert  their  claims  to  the  occupancy  of  the  soil,  the 
Baja  shall,  in  such  villages,  retain  the  appellation  of  talukad&r. 

5.  The  talukad&ri  rights  which  the  Baja  has  been  above  described  to  pos- 
sess shall  be  considered  to  be  hereditary  and  transferable.  His  successor  will 
be  of  course  in  exacUy  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  village  malguzdrs 
as  has  now  been  assigned  to  'himself.  '' 

As  has  been  seen,  taluka  Beswan  owes  its  origin  to  Nawal  Singh,  eldest 
Taluka  BMw6n  and  Shah-     brother  of  Daya  B4m,  who,  when  worsted  in  the  contest 
*»^P^'-  with  his  energetic  younger  brother,  retired  to  Besw&n, 

which  with  26  other  villages  had  been  set  apart  for  his  maintenance  during  the  life 
of  Bhuri  Singh,  his  father.  Nawal  Singh  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  any 
measures  to  press  his  claims  to  the  H&thras  estate  by  right  of  seniority.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Jiwa  B&m  and  Harkishan.  The  former  received 
Besw&n  and  the  estate  connected  with  it,  partly  in  jigir  and  partly  on  a  fixed 
revenue  for  life,  and  the  latter  shared  with  him.^  Harkishan  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jaikishan  or  Jaikishor,  who,  on  the  downfall  of  Hithras,  obtained  the 
grant  of  taluka  Shahz&dpur,  formed  partly  from  Hathras  and  partiy  from  Mendn. 
Jaikishan  was  succeeded  by  Tjj-irdhar  Singh  and  Gir  Parsh&d  ;  the  latter  still 
holds  Besw&n  and  Shahz4dpur.  Jiwa  Bam  having  previously  squandered, 
through  extravagance  and  folly,  much  not  only  of  his  paternal  possessions  but  also 
of  taluka  Mendu,  granted  to  him  in  1817,  died  in  1835.  He  left  five  sons,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  eldest,  Bandhir  Singh,  who  has  succeeded  in  retaining  but 
Talnkaa  Kanka  aod  Kaj-  little  of  the  family  property.  From  the  genealogical 
*»»*•  table  given  on  a  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen  that 

^  Board's  Beoords,  29(h  September,  1809,  No.  SO  :  ISIh  November,  1809,  No.  8 :  SOth  De« 
cember.  1809,  No.  15:  Mth  March,  1818,  No.  4:  6th  May,  1»18,  No.  7:  3rd  Jalj,  1818,  No,  9:  Uth 
Angiiflt,  1881,  No.  8. 
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Jaswant  Singh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nand  Ram,  had  three  sons — Subha  Bam, 
Bairis&l,  and  Tej  Singh.  The  two  latter  received  Tochigarh,  whilst  Sabha 
B&m  obtained  a  few  villages  in  Tappa  Jo&r.  In  the  troublons  times  of 
Muhammad  Shah,  Subha  Bam  increased  his  possessions,  and  his  son  Umed 
Singh,  during  the  Jdt  usurpation  (1757  to  1775),  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
lease  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  On  the  accession  of  Najaf  Kh&n 
•  to  power,  Umed  Singh  was  dispossessed  (1775)  and  his  farm  was  given  in 
jigir  to  one  Bustam  Beg  Kh&n,  who  held  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marhattas 
in  1785.  Umed  Singh  then  recovered  possession  and  divided  the  taluka  with 
his  nephews,  Shiu  Singh  and  Sahib  Singh,  sons  of  Sumer  Singh.  One  share  was 
called  Kanka  and  the  other  Kajraut.  Both  have  since  been  more  than  once 
subdivided.  In  1792  the  talukas  were  given  in  jdglr  to  a  Marhatta  named 
Gul&bji  Kadam,  who  remained  in  possession  until  a  short  time  before  the  con- 
quest. The  Jats  were  then  again  admitted  to  engage  and  settlements  were 
made  with  Nih&l  Singh,  son  of  Umed  Singh,  Shiu  Singh  and  Ejshan  Singh,  son 
of  Sumer  Singh,  in  1805-06,  and  continued  with  them  until  1836.  Mr.  Thornton 
at  the  revision  found  that  the  talukad&rs  had  so  thoroughly  exterminated  the  old 
proprietors  that  he  could  only  restore  four  villages  to  the  real  owners,  the  Jan- 
gh&ra  Bajputs.  The  following  table  shows  all  that  is  necessary  concerning  this 
family  up  to  the  last  settlement.:  — 

Jaswant  Singb. 

I 

Bnbh»  RAm. 

! 

I  f 

Umed  Singh.  Samer  Singh. 


I 


Umar.  Ka 

I 


NlUl  KhiuhaL    Sqjin. 


I 
iy&n.    84bib. 


Kishan. 


I 


.1.       ^.1. 


•akarim.  -. r^ .  ~I. .  ...  '  —J 


NaubatGirdhar.Takarim.  , ^ ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  Uardeo.  Kberl.   Jawibir.  I 

Randbir  and  Ganga  uaksh. 

6  others. 

The  shares  of  Pirthi  and  Dharm,  sons  of  Shiu  Singh,  have  been  alienated, 
those  of  several  others  have  been  mortgaged,  and  the  talukas,  for  all  purposes^ 
have  now  been  broken  up  and  separate  interests  have  been  created. 

The  Jdts  of  the  Ch&bak  got  hold  taluka  Pis&wa.    They  first  obtained  a  footing 
Talaka  Pisiwa  id  Chan-    ^^   ^   district  by    Mukhr&m,  their   leader,   under- 
^^"•'  taking  the  lease   of  Pis&wa  and  the    neighbouring 

villages  from  Perron.  At  Mr.  Elliot's  assessment  Mukhr&m  was  dispossessed 
of  all  the  villages  except  taluka  Pis&wa,  and  the  real  proprietors  were  allowed 
to  engage.  Talukat  Pisawa  itself  was  settled  by  Mr.  Sterling  in  1833  for 
twenty  years.  Mukhram  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Bharat  Singh,  and  he  by 
his  three  sons,  Tej  Singh,  Shib  Singh,  and  Gobind  Singh.     Like  most  others  of 
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the  inflaential  Jits,  the  proprietors  of  Pisawa  sided  with  the  British  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857  and  received  a  few  villages  as  reward.  They  have  increased 
their  paternal  possessions  by  purchase,  but  of  late  years  have  shown  a  grasping, 
quarrelsome  disposition,  and  their  ^^  constant  disputes  with  their  own  tenants  and 
the  neighbouring  zamind&rs  have,  to  ascertain  extent,  impaired  the  general 
good  estimation  in  which  they  were  formerly  held." 

The  Pundirs  or  Purirs  of  Ndi,  represented  by  Thikur  Kundan  Singh, 
received  two  villages  in  reward  for  their  service  during 
the  mutiny.  Mr.  Bramly  writes  : — "  Kundan  Singh's 
estates  are  small,  but  his  influence  in  his  clan  is  great.  His  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sikandra  Rao  continually  served  as  a  check  to  the  Muhammadan 
population  of  that  town,  who  never  dared  to  do  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  without 
the  help  and  soreen  of  rebel  troops,  on  whom  they  could  afterwards  throw  the 
blame.  During  the  month  of  June  and  a  portion  of  July,  the  Tahsild&r, 
though  his  functions  were  entirely  in  abeyance,  still  was  allowed  to  live  in  the 
town  without  molestation.  During  this  time  the  only  two  men  who  visited  him, 
or  showed  him  any  countenance,  were  Kundan  Singh  and  Debi  Parsh&d, 
Baniya.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Watson  for  Agra,  the  Tahsildir,  being  no 
longer  safe  in  the  town,  took  shelter  with  Kundan  Singh.  In  the  end  of 
August,  after  the  defeat  of  Ghaus  Khdn's  followers  near  Koil,  Kundan  Singh 
having  been  made  N&zim  of  the  Parganah,  entered  the  town  of  Sikandra  Bao 
with  a  body  of  some  1,500  of  his  own  followers,  reinstated  the  Tahsildarj  and 
maintained  him  in  that  position  till  our  authority  was  thoroughly  established. 
I  have  always  heard  Kundan  Singh  well  spoken  qf  as  an  upright  man.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  home-bred,  untravelled  Rajput  I  have  ever 
met." 

Baja  Pirthi  Singh,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Pitambar  Singh  of  Awa  Misa, 

in  the  Muttra  District,  in  common  with  many  other 
Pirthi  Singh  of  Awa  Misa.  •' 

members  of  the  spurious  offshoots  of  the  great  J&don 

stock,  claims  kinship  with  the  J&dons  of  the  Karauli  State,  but  his  claim  is  not 
aUowed  by  any  of  the  pure  J6dava  families.  His  history  will  be  given  under 
the  Muttra  District.  The  family  is  noticed  here  as  having  acquired  of  late  years 
talukas  Dary&pur  and  Husain,  which  belonged  to  the  Porach  fiajpiits,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Bijaigarh  talaka,  which  belonged  to  the  Pundir  Bajpats. 
The  Awa  family  are  more  money-lenders  than  landholders,  and  have  always 
proved  severe  and  grasping  landlords.  They  are  now  the  largest  single  owners 
in  the  Sikandra  Tahsil. 

Talukas  Datauli  and  Bhamauri  N&h  are  held  by  a  clan  of  Sarwdni  Afghins 

Afehins  of  Datauli  ^^^  settled  here  some  two  hundred  years  ago.     One  of 

their  leaders,  Muhammad  Mir  Kh&n,  obtained  possession 

of  Datauli  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.    Abdul  Rahman  Kh4n  increased  the  ancestral 
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possessions  considerably  by  the  purchase  of  estates  at  sales  for  arrears  of  rerenne 
during  the  early  years  of  British  rule,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mohammad 
Husain  Eh&n.  The  latter  died  soon  after  signing  the  engagement  papers  at  the 
settlement  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Faiz  Ahmad  EJi&n,  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  estate  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Mu- 
hammad Daud  Kh&n,  one  of  the  talukad&rs  of  Bhamauri  Nih,  whose  sister  had 
married  Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  and  whose  daughter  had  married  Muhammad 
Husain  Kh&n^  and  so  well  was  it  managed  that  specie  enough  was  accumulated 
to  complete  the  purchase  money  of  the  valuable  Malikpur  estate  in  the  Buland- 
sbahr  district  from  the  assignees  of  Mercer  and  Co.,  indigo-planters.  Ditauli 
now  consists  of  25  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  30,246,  and  situated  in  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  parganah.  Malikpur  contains  32  villages,  all  of 
which  will  descend  to  the  eldest  son  according  to  the  custom  of  the  family. 

Taluka  Bhamauri  was  acquired  by  Afgh&ns  of  the  same  stock,  named  Tusaf 

and  Sulaim&n,  durinir  the  reifi;n  of  Shahiahin.     They 
Bhamauri  Nah.  /  u-  u  r  n        •         v 

resided  at  mikampur,  which  now  frequently  gives  its 

name  to  the  family.  They  added  considerably  to  their  possessions,  but  were  twice 
ejected,  once  by  the  Bhartpur  Jits  in  1757  A.D.,  and  again  by  Indurgir  GU>- 
sh&in,  who  during  the  government  of  Najaf  Kh&n  established  a  temporary 
supremacy  in  these  parganahs.  N&h  was  originally  held  by  Megdw&r  Bajputs 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  J4ts,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  Baz  Eh&n  by 
De  Boigne  in  1793-94  A.D-  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1803,  and  the  two  talukas  were  joined  together  under  the  name  of  Bha- 
mauri N&h.  In  1856  they  comprised  61  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  42,313. 
B&z  Kh&n  had  three  sons — Muhammad  Kh&n,  Khanzam&n  E^&n,  and  Daud 
Khan,  who  divided  the  estates  between  them.  H&di  Y&r  Kh&n,  the  son  of  Mu- 
hammad Kh&n,  now  owns  one-third,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Dadon. 
Khanzam&n's  share  has  been  divided  into  three  smaller  taluk&s, — two  held  by  his 
sons,  Abdul  Shakur  Khan  and  Muhammad  Taki  Kh&n,  and  one  by  his  grandson. 
Daiid  Kh&n's  share  again  has  been  equally  divided  between  his  two  sons,  In&yat^ 
uUah  Kh&n  and  Ghul&m  Ahmad  Kh&n.  In  spite  of  these  subdivisions  each 
member  of  the  family  still  retains  a  considerable  property.  H&di  Y&r  Kh&n  holds 
32  villages  in  Aligarh  and  the  large  estate  of  Mohanpur  in  Eta.  Abdul  Shakdr 
Kh&n  and  his  brother  and  nephew  hold  48  villages  in  Aligarh  and  several 
estates  in  Eta,  and  the  sons  of  Daiid  Kh&n  hold  15  villages  each,  besides  estates 
in  the  adjoining  district.  During  the  mutiny  Daiid  Kh&n's  conduct  was  very 
suspicious.  Mr.  Sapte  writes  that  he  refused  to  fiimish  supplies  to  the  Buland- 
shahr  force  on  their  way  to  Eta,  and  "for  two  days  we  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  his  personal  bearing  towards  us  was  disrespectful  in  the 
extreme.  Of  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  rebels  at  K&sganj  he  feigned 
complete  ignorance,  though  his  house  was  but  a  few  miles  fh)m  that  town.     If  he 
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had  been,  as  he  professed,  a  well-wisher  of  the  British,  he  most  have  felt  anxiefy  for 
himself  if  the  rebels  had  advanced,  bat  his  conduct  plainly  showed  that  he  was 
under  no  apprehension  from  them/' 

A  branch  of  the  Badgujar  family  converted  to  Islam  by  S&bit  Kh4n,  the 
well-known  Governor  of  Koil  in  the  be£:inninir  of  the 
last  century,  owns  taluka  Chakathal.  They  claim 
dedcent  from  Dan  Sah&i,  a  lineal  descendaat  of  Part4p  Singh,  and  in  the  last 
century,  B.up  Singh  the  son,  and  T&ra  Singh  the  grandson,  of  D&n  Sah&i 
became  converts  to  IsUun.  T&ra  Singh  died  in  1811,  and  his  widow,  Maha 
Knnwar,  succeeded  to  the  property.  Maha  Kunwar  died  in  1859.  During  her 
life,  Nitanand,  thefather of  Jaw&laBaksh,  Brahman,  aservantof  the  estate,  induced 
her  to  transfer  it  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Mah&  Kunwar,  her  sister  Batta 
Kunwar  succeeded  and  contested  the  transfer  to  the  Brahmans.  The  case  was 
recently  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  adversely  to  her.  One-fourth  of  the 
remainder  was  decreed  to  be  the  property  of  Ar&m  Singh,  the  grandson  of  a  cousin 
of  T&ra  Singh.  Batta  Kunwar  has  made  over  all  her  rights  to  Mashdk  Ali 
Kh&n,  the  son  of  her  daughter.  The  death  of  Batta  Kunwar  will  be  the  signal 
for  another  appeal  to  the  Courts,  and  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  the  estate 
can  stand  the  expense.  The  converted  Badgujars  of  Taluka  Pilkhana  also  be-> 
longed  to  the  S&bitkh&ni  family,  but  their  importance  ended  with  the  sale  of  the 
taluka  by  auction  in  1815,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mard&n  Ali  Kh&n. 

Taluka  Barauli  is  held  by  a  family  of  Badgiajar  Bajputs  who  claim  to  be 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  clan  settled  in  this  and  the 
*  ^*  Bulandshahr  Districts  (see  Bulakdshahb  District). 

Even  at  the  last  settlement  five  villages  were  mortgaged  and  the  estate  was  sadly 
neglected.  The  zamind&rs  were  idle  and  extravagant  and  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  and  by  1856  one-half  of  the  villages  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Musal- 
mAn  Badgujars  of  Pahdsu,  Pindrdwal,  and  ChatAri  in  the  Bulandshahr  District. 
The  present  owner,  Bao  Karan  Singh,  has  increased  the  debt  by  a  protracted 
litigation  concerning  his  right  to  one-half  the  estate.  The  suit  has  been  decided 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  his  favour,  and  if  he  only  pays  attention  to  his  estate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  eventually  be  able  to  dear  ofFthe  present  incum- 
brances, as  Barauli  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  the  canal.  The 
families  of  Muhammad  Ali  Kh&n  of  Chat&ri,  Bdkir  Ali  Kh&n  of  Pindr&wal,  and 
Faiz  Ali  Kh&n  of  Pah4su,  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Bulandshahr  District. 
They  are  Musalm&n  Badgiijars,  and  have  acquired  by  purchase  considerable 
estates  in  this  district. 

The  Somna  taluka  belongs  to  J&don  Bajpdts^  of  the  B&gri  got.   The  taluka  be- 
longed to  Chauh&n  Bajpilts,^  but  in  the  troubled  times  of 
Marhatta  rule,  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
^  Board's  Records,  SUt  Augait,  1S2<,  No.  7.       *  Settlement  Bepbrt,  345  :  Board's  Becords. 
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century,  Jair&m  Singh,  of  the  Jddon  clan,  obtained  the  farm  of  the  talaka  from 
General  Perron.  Though  he  appears  to  have  had  no  sufficient  title  to  the  pro- 
prietary right  inmost  of  the  villages  of  the  taluka,  the  settlement  of  1803  and  suc- 
cessive settlements  were  made  with  him  as  zamind&r  until  his  death  in  1826.  Be- 
fore his  death,  two  of  his  collateral  relatives,  Ehushdl  Singh  and  B&mparsh&d, 
sued  for  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  estate,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
amongst  his  three  sons,  Hira  Singh,  Chandan  Singh,  and  Balwant  Singh.  At  the 
revision  of  settlement  Mr.  Thornton  found  that  he  could  not  restore  the  original 
zamind&rs,  as  they  had  been  so  long  out  of  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  he 
found  that  their  exclusion  was  mainly  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Jairdm,  who 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  the  old  zamind&rs  satisfied  with  his  manage* 
ment  of  the  estate.  To  the  few  Jdt  communities  he  granted  indulgences  which 
left  them  the  entire  management  of  their  villages,  and  so  stopped  them  from  engag- 
ing in  a  doubtful  contest  to  prove  their  undoubted  rights,  whilst  the  Chauh&ns  were 
allowed  certain  privileges  which  sufficed  for  their  support.  His  sons,  however, 
pursued  a  different  course.  They  not  only  deprived  the  original  proprietors  of 
every  privilege  granted  to  them  by  Jairdm,  but  those  men  who  were  weak  enough 
to  trust  to  Bajpdt  honour  were  not  even  allowed  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  ihe 
taluka :  and  so  the  injustice  done  by  the  nature  of  the  early  summary  settlements 
was  allowed  to  continue  by  the  arbitrary,  though  salutary,  influence  of  our  limita- 
tion laws.  All  these  brothers  are  now  dead.  Balwant  Singh  alienated  his  por- 
tion of  the  estate  through  extravagance.  The  widow  of  Hlra  Singh  is  still  alive 
and  in  possession  of  her  husband's  share.  Chandan  Singh  died  childless,  leaving 
an  estate  largely  increased  by  judicious  purchases  to  his  two  widows  and  his 
adopted  son.     One  of  the  widows  now  manages  the  estate. 

Jaldli  is  noticeable  for  a  family  of  Sayyids  who  have  settled  here  from  the 

time  of  Ala-ud-din,  when  Say\^d  Kamdl-ud -din  married 
Sayyidft  of  Jalali.  '  . 

the  daughter  of  the  Kdzi.     In  the  time  of  Shahjahan 

they  expelled  the  original  Pathdn  proprietors.     They  have  supplied  a  large 

number  of  men  who  have  attained  to  considerable  distinction  in  the  civil   and 

military  service  of  the  State.     (See  JalXli.) 

Taluka  Husain  was  acquired  by  Raja  Batan  Singh  of  the  Porach  tribe  of 

,    „     .  Bajpfits,  about  1760,  shortly  after  his  expulsion  from 

Taluka  Uafiaui.  "*       '  /  ^  jr 

Mendu  and  Hdthras  by  the  Jdts.  Ratan  Singh  re- 
tired to  Farukhabad  and  subsequently  acquired  the  favour  of  Nawal  Singh  of 
Bhartpur,  who,  in  1770,  gave  him  SLJdgir  and  allowed  him  to  engage  for  taluka 
Husain.  The  taluka  had,  originally,  been  farmed  by  one  Muhammad  Shdkir, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw  certain  villages  from  Parganah  Jalesar  and 
to  hold  them  as  farmer,  but  about  seven  years  before  Batan  Singh  obtained  the 
taluka,  the  Musalmdn  had  been  expelled  and  the  village  proprietors  had  again 
paid  direct  to  the  Jalesar  amil.     Neither  Batan  Singh  nor  his  predecessors  had 
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ever  before  had  any  portion  of  the  taluka  beyond  a  few  houses  in  Husain  Khds. 
The  arrangement  in  favour  of  Ratan  Singh  continued  in  force  only  until  1786, 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Marhattas  commenced.     B^tan  Singh  died  in  1787 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mitrsen,  who  was  deprived  of  the  taluka.   Husain 
was  then  made  over  to  an  Afgh&n  named  Kotal  Kh&n,  and  afterwards  in  jdeddd 
to  Bapuji  Sindhia.     It  subsequently  formed  a  portion  of  Perron  and  DeBoigne's 
possessions,  who  collected  the  revenue  separately  from  each  village.   So  that  from 
]  786  to  1803  the  Baja  retained  no  portion  of  the  estate  except  three  revenue- 
free  villages.     During  the  confusion  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  government 
Mitrsen  found  means  to  have  himself  admitted  to  engage  for  the  taluka,  and 
from  1803-04  to  1807-08  he  was  entered  as  the  chief  engager  for  the  revenue. 
In  the  latter  year,  in  consequence  of  the  indebtedness  of  Mitrsen,^  the  old  pro- 
prietors were  recorded,  and  it  was  directed  that  engagements  should  be  taken 
from  them,  but  the  settlement  was  again  made  with  the  Baja  as  farmer  on  his 
giving  security,  and  was  continued  to  his  son  Jaswant  Singh  and  grandson 
Nardyan  Singh.     Mr.  Thornton  revised  the  settlement  in  1836,  and  foimd  that 
the  taluka  consisted  of  forty  revenue-paying  and  three  revenue-free  estates, 
held  by  the  Baja  on  a  conditional  and  temporary  lease,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rightful  owners  ;  but  in  only  17  villages  could  these  owners  be  found,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  taluka  was  settled  with  the  Baja  as  proprietor.     Nar&yan 
Singh  mortgaged  hi&  rights  to  Pirthi  Singh  of  Awa  Misa,  in  the  Muttra  District, 
and  on  his  death  in  1846  was  succeeded  by  his  two  widows  as  heirs.    His  malikdna 
allowance,  in  accordance  with  rule,  was  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  land 
assessment,  and  a  pension  of  Bs.  600  per  annum  was  allowed  to  each  of  his 
widows.     They  brought  a  suit  for   redemption  against  the  mortgagees,  and 
obtained  a  decree  in  the  lower  Courts,  which  was  reversed  on  appeal.     The 
J6don  talnkaddr  of  Awa  Misa  is  now  in  possession,  and  the  only  member  of 
the  old  family  now  living  is  the  childless  widow  of  Nar&yan  Singh.     Taluka 
Darydpur,  another  old  possession  of  the  Porach  Bajputs,  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Raja  who  first  assisted  Nandr&m,  the  ancestor 
of  the  H&thras  and  Mursan  families  ;  his  descendants 
retained  possession  until  the  last  settlement,  when  they  borrowed  money  from 
the  Baja  of  Awa  Misa,  who  is  now  in  possession  of  their  estates. 

Taluka  Igl&s  was  held  under  the  Marhatta  Government  by  one  Gangadhar 
Pandit  as  a  grant  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    On  his  death  the  grant  was  resumed,  and  in  1816  ^  one-fourth  of  the 

1  Board's  Records,  23rd  May,  1809;  No.  1 1  :  16th  Jane ,  1609,  No.  14:  4th  July,  1809,  No.  36  : 
11th  July*  )£09,  No.  39:  S9th  September,  1809,  No.  33  :  17th  Norember,  1802,  No.  19.  *  Q.  O., 
5ih  Janoary,  1816  :  Board's  Records,  Uth  April,  1814,  No.  8  ;  \Hh  OctobAr,  1816,  No.  1  ;  16th 
Jebrnary,  1816,  No.  S  ;  23rd  February,  1816,  No.  1  ;  2!Bt  December,  18SI,  No.  36. 
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prodnce  was  appropriated  for  his  heirs,  and  three-fonrths  to  public  and  charitable 
purposes.  The  entire  revenue  from  the  eleven  villages  of  the  taluka  is  paid 
into  the  treasury,  and  the  public  three-fourths  now  go  to  make  up  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Agra  College.  The  revenue  assessed  at  the  present  settle- 
ment is  Rs.  7,740  per  annum,  of  which  the  Agra  College  gets  Rs.  5,805  and  the 
heirs  of  Gangadhar  the  remainder. 

Taluka  Gambhira,  more  commonly  known  as  Bijaigarh,  in  the  old  Parganah 
Taluka  Gambhira  or    Jalali,  and  Tahsil  Sikandra  Rao,  belongs  to  an  old  family 
Bijaigarh.  q(  Pnndir  Rajputs,  who  formerly  held  the  greater  portion 

of  Parganahs  Akrabad  and  Sikandra  Rao.  Bao  M&nik  Singh  was  expelled  by 
the  Jdt-Marhatta  Government,  and  his  taluka  was  given  to  Raja  Bhagwant  Singh 
of  Murs&n.  The  fort  of  Bijaigarh  was  taken,  after  great  loss,  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  1802.  The  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  attack  are  in  the  low 
dvhur  lands  below  the  fort.  In  1805-06  Rao  M&nik  Singh  was  admitted  to 
engage  for  the  revenue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Khawan  Singh,  with 
whom  the  settlement  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1833  was  made  and  whose  extrava- 
gance and  weakness  ruined  the  estate.^  In  1838  Khawan  Singh  mortgaged 
the  taluka  to  M&n  Singh,  a  banker  of  Koil,  who  in  1840  sub-mortgaged  it  to 
Mr.  J.  O'B.  Saunders,  at  that  time  an  indigo-planter  in  this  district.  In  1852 
Khawan  Singh  obtained  a  decree  in  the  local  Courts  for  redemption  of  the  mort- 
gage, but  this  was  reversed  by  the  Sadr  Diw&ni  in  1853.  Khawan  Singh  died 
the  same  year,  leaving  as  his  heirs  his  widow,  Baldeo  Kunwar,  a  son,  Balwant 
Singh,  only  four  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  Jai  Kunwar.  He  left  the  estate 
encumbered  with  debt  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  75,000.  The  taluka  originally  con- 
tained 32  villages,  of  which  eight  were  sold  prior  to  the  revision  of  settlement 
in  1838,  and  thirteen  were  sold  subsequently.  Balwant  Singh  now  holds  only 
eleven  villages,  most  of  which  are  small.  "  He  would  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  warning  taught  by  the  ruinous  excesses  of  his  father,  and  limits  his  expendi- 
ture by  the  reduced  amount  of  his  income."  The  new  settlement  has  enhanced 
the  demand  on  his  villages,  but  with  ordinary  prudence  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  increased  land-revenue  without  difficulty. 

Parganah  Sikandra  Rao  was  originally  composed  of  talukas  Agsoli,  Deori, 

,     _  Pora,  and  Naukhail.    After  the  cession,  taluka  Airsoh* 

Sikandra  Rao.  _  ,  .     tt  .    a^.  -r^^  ,  ,    ,  , 

was  fanned  to  Hurmat  Ah  Khan,  and  the  other  talukas 

to  Muhammad  Nur  Kh&n,  both  residents  of  Sikandra  Rao.*  In  1809  the  farm 
of  Agsoli  was  discontinued,  and  the  villages  of  the  taluka  were  settled  with  the 
several  zamind&rs ;  but  at  the  special  request  of  the  real  proprietors  of  the  remain- 
ing talukas,  Mr  Khin  was  allowed  to  continue  as  farmer.  In  1810  the  tahsildfir 
absconded,   and   Niir  Khin   became   bankrupt.     The  Government  took  Nur 

^See  Board's  Becorda,  16tfa  July,  1814,  No.  4 :  Snd  August,  1814, No.  7  :  S9th  September,  I81S, 
No.  8.  *  Boiird*«  Records,  24th  Jnne,  1809,  No.  88  :  19th  July,  1809,  No.  18. 
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KULn^g  fort  of  Deori  in  part  payment  of  his  arrears^  and  the  three  talukas 
were  broken  up  and  the  villages  were  separately  settled  with  the  old  proprie* 
tors. 

Major  Louis  Derridon  was  an  officer  in  the  Marhatta  service,  whose  sister 
married  M.  Perron.  Perron  held  the  village  of 
Bhamola  in  jdffir  by  sanad  from  Sindhia  and  by  a 
farm&n  of  Shah  Alam.  After  leaving  the  Marhatta  service  he  made  over 
his  jdgir  to  his  brother-in-law  by  deed  of  gift,  dated  Chinsnrah,  June  11th, 
1804.  Major  Derridon  refused  to  give  up  this  village  to  the  British,  and  was 
ejected  by  force,  but  was  afterwards  reinstated.  Part  of  the  village  being  sub- 
sequently required  for  cantonments,  the  village  of  Dodhpur  and  half  of  Alam'pur 
were  given  in  exchange  for  Bhamola  on  a  revenue-free  tenure  to  Major  Derridon 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  (October  13th,  1821).^  Major  Derridon  died  in  1845, 
and  his  estate  was  divided  amongst  his  heirs,  most  of  whom  are  now  in  com- 
paratively poor  circumstances.  Alampur  has  been  sold  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mahmud  Ali  Kh&n  of  Chat&ri,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  interests  in 
Bhamola  and  Dodhpur  has  been  lost  to  the  family.  Those  left  of  the  family 
reside  in  Agra. 

Amongst  the  minor  estates  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned  taluka  Baipur 
in  Parganah  Atrauli,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Musalm&n  Rajputs,  but  before  the  mutiny  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Baniya  of  Atrauli,  the  Afgh&ns  of  Bhamauri  K&h, 
and  other  creditors.  Similarly,  taluka  Lohgarh  was  purchased  by  a  servant 
of  the  Barla  indigo  factory,  and  taluka  Sahnaul  came  into  the  hands  of  one 
Khushwakt  Ali,  son  of  one  Wazir  Irsh&d  Ali  of  Cawnpore.  Taluka  Badesra 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  J&ts  of  Kuchchesar  in  the  Bulandshahr  district.  In 
Parganah  Koil,  talukas  A(sa  and  Manchaura,  belonging  to  Mfr  Mahar  Ali,  and 
taluka  Sikh&ran,  belonging  to  Hakim  Zulfak&r  Ali,  have  been  broken  up  :  the 
former  in  1810  and  the  latter  in  1816.  Taluka  Sukrawali,  in  the  same  parga- 
nah, has  been  divided  amongst  the  heirs  of  Nandriim  J&t,  who  acquired  the 
estate  at  the  first  settlement.  Taluka  Sahibabad  belonged  to  a  Kayath  family 
who  held  the  hereditary  kanungoship  of  the  parganah.  They  founded  Kesho- 
pur,  G-adr&na,  and  Gtimbhirpur,  but  the  latter  village  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  adopted  sons  of  M4n  Singh,  a  well-known  banker  of  Koil.  The 
Chauh&ns  of  B&mauti,  in  Parganah  Khair,  formerly  held  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ganah. Rao  Pirthi  Singh  was  dispossessed  by  Perron,  and  on  the  British  occu- 
pation, Rao  Lachhman  Singh,  son  of  Pirthi  Singh,  obtained  certain  allowances 
which  terminated  with  his  death.     Lachhman  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Hira 

iBoard'sBacordi,  84th  January,  1806,  Nos.  8-6;  18th  February,  1806;  94th  June,  1806^ 
No.  S ;  t8th  October,  1806;  S6th  June,  1807,  No.  1  ;  8th  Noremberi  1808,  No.  32 ;  8th  Jium 
1891,  No.  7. 
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Singh,  and  he  by  Bhtipal  Singh,  who  attacked  and  plundered  Ehair  in  1857. 
He  was  subsequently  captured  and  hanged.  The  bankers  of  Duchita,  in  Rhair, 
have  also  large  possessions  in  the  parganah. 

All  proprietary  tenures  fall  under  one  or  other^  of  the  three  great  classes 
already  explained,  w,,  zaminddri,  paUiddriy  and  bhdya- 
ehdra.  Of  the  2,046  estates  or  mahals,  including  those 
held  free  of  revenue,  1,064,  or  52  per  cent.,  are  zaminddri  ;  854,  or  42  per  cent^ 
are  hhiyaehdra;  and  128,  or  6  per  cent.,  are  pattiddri.  Both  these  latter  tenures 
indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  co-sharers  and  mostly  of  cultivating  commu- 
nities, and,  on  the  other  hand,  zaminddri  tenures  are  often  confined  to  a  single 
owner,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  here  also  several  co-sharers. 
Counting  the  two  latter  classes  as  one,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  district  is 
pretty  equally  divided  between  small  village  communities  and  those  who  are,  in 
some  cases,  the  possessors  of  considerable  property.  Cases  of  perfect  pattiddri 
with  complete  division  of  the  land  and  joint  responsibility  are  few  and  excep- 
tional ;  for  once  separation  is  complete  the  holders  prefer  to  remain  unfettered 
and  to  erect  their  shares  into  distinct  estates.  But  a  very  considerable  number 
exhibit  a  combination,  or  rather  a  commixture,  of  the  two  former  systems,  partial 
separation  and  partial  union  in  one  and  the  same  village,  the  division  being 
founded  on  hereditary  right,  or  (specially  when  the  proprietary  body  is  numer- 
ous and  the  lands  tilled  by  the  sharers)  depending  on  ability  to  cultivate  and  to 
pay  the  recognized 6icAA.  In  Igl&s  and  Khair  villages  of  this  kind  constitute  more 
than  half  the  entire  number  ;  in  H&thras  they  are  168  out  of  a  total  of  400,  and 
in  Eoil  they  number  202  out  of  412  estates.  Zamind&ri  estates  are  most  numer« 
ous  in  Atrauli  and  Sikandra  Bao. 

No  description  of  tenures  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  that 
condition  of  landed  property  known  as  the  talukad4ri, 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Iglis  and 
Hathras,  and  in  which  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  proprietors^the  superior 
and  inferior.  This  was  the  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  J.  Thorn- 
ton in  1838,  and  he  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  these  holdings  and 
lay  down  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  The 
Mughal  conquerors,^  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  their  Marhatta  successors,  seem 
to  have  applied  the  term  zamind&r  to  all  those  from  whom  they  received  the 
revenue,  whether  of  a  large  tract  or  a  single  village,  provided  the  tenure  of  such 
persons  was  of  a  permanent  nature.  Thus,  when  Phup  Singh  was  expelled 
from  Murs&n,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  village  proprietors  enjoyed  the  same 
title  as  the  ousted  Baja.  It  is  clear,  therefore^  that  the  term  '  zamind&r'  was 
never  intended,  at  that  time,  to  convey  or  express  a  right  to  the  occupancy  in 
the  soil  itself.  In  th:)  district  held  by  the  larger  zamind&rs,  the  land  was 
^  See  page  222.  •  Thornton's  Monin  Bepeot :  I.,  Settlement  Report,  247. 
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Still  retained  by  those  to  whom  it  belonged  before  the  appointment  of  any 
permanent  officer  between  them  and  the  State,  and  who  were  emphatically  termed 
'  bhamiyas, '  as  bein^  indissolubly  connected  with  the  soil ;  and  although  these 
large  zamfnd&rs  were  frequently  enabled,  by  the  apathy  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, and  especially  of  an  usurping  power  like  the  Marhattas,  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  were  bound,  by  the  terms  of  all  their  leases^ 
to  protect,  the  condemnation  of  such  tyranny  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
was  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  they  exceeded  the  power  entrusted  to 
them.  If,  then,  the  title  of  zamind&r  had  still  retained  its  original  meaning, 
Mr.  Thornton  considered  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  apply  it  still,  in 
the  sense  of  *  sudder  malguzdr '  or  principal  engager  for  the  revenue,  to  all 
individuals  of  that  class  in  the  country.^  ^^  But  from  the  first  period  of  our 
sway  we  seem  to  have  been  misled,  partly  by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and 
partly  by  the  absence  of  any  class  in  our  own  country  corresponding  with  these 
large  farmers  of  revenue,  and  the  term  zamind^r  has  thus  been  brought  to  sig- 
nify the  possession  of  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land  itself.  In  compliance  with 
this  new  signification  of  the  word,  those  who  have  it  in  the  lower  provinces  have 
been  constituted  absolute  masters  of  the  tract  of  which  they  were  found  to  pay 
the  revenue,  whether  that  tract  were  large  or  small,  and  whether  the  occupancy 
of  the  soil  really  belonged  to  them  or  not.  And  it  appears  that  the  people  of 
the  country  have  entirely  adopted  the  term  in  its  new  sense,  and  they  have 
learned  to  prize  it  as  the  official  title  which  conveys  the  same  idea  as  the  more  fami«« 
liar  ones  of  ^  hhumiyaa^ '  ^  biswaddrsy  '  &c.,  which  are  in  use  among  themselves* 
In  the  case  of  Murs4n,  for  example,  they  would  have  considered  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Raja  as  zamlnd&r  of  the  whole  parganah  to  be  fatal  to  the  security 
of  their  tenures.  Since  then  the  native  governments,  whose  usage  in  this  res*' 
pect  was  the  only  foundation  of  the  Raja's  claim,  have  passed  away,  and  difier* 
ent  views  have  since  been  adopted,  as  well  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  by  the 
Government  itself,"  Mr.  Thornton  thought  that  it  would  be  neither  just  nor 
expedient  to  admit  the  claim  alluded  to;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  docu- 
ments  conveying  the  grants  to  Nandr&m  and  Bhoj  Singh  which  could  affect 
this  question.  The  argument  will  equally  apply  against  the  concession  of  the 
title  to  the  Raja,  whether  his  ancestors  obtained  that  title  by  a  formal  grant,  or 
merely  from  custom  and  courtesy,  and,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  no  formal 
grant  was  intended  in  either  of  those  cases.  Such  a  grant  would  have  required 
an  imperial  farm&n  and  the  Emperor's  seal,  and  would  have  dearly  conveyed 
an  hereditary  title.  But  the  simple  order  of  the  minister  of  the  day  was  suffi- 
cient to  commit  the  fiscal  and  faujdAri  charge  of  a  district  to  any  individual,  and 
to  assign  him  ekjdgir  therein  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  both  arrangements 

1  Settlement  Report,  ^M,    The  biewadin  are  chiefly  cultirating  proprietors,  tilling  the  land 
without  the  interreoiion  of  any  non-yroprietary  coltiTating  cUaa. 
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being  eqoaBj  liable  to  cease  on  the  death  of  the  individual  in  question  or  at  th« 
minister's  own  pleasure.  The  real  grounds  for  upholding  the  tenure  were  its 
long  continuance  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  Government  of  maintaining 
any  arrangement  which  was  found  to  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  ot 
conquest  Mr.  Thornton  found  that  in  quite  two4hirds  of  the  great  talukas  the 
original  proprietary  body  still  survived.  In  these  he  acknowledged  the  rights  of 
the  village  comnitmities,  but  owing  to  the  long  continued  connection  with  the  talu- 
kad&rs^  he  allowed  to  the  latter  a  certain  right,  called  the  ^^  superior  "  or  taluksr 
d6ri  right^  by  which  the  talukad&r  received  a  certain  percentage  (tnalikdna)  of 
the  revenue  paid  by  the  "  inferior"  proprietors.  These  words  "  superior"  and 
*'  inferior"  are  not  used  as  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  respective  rights,  but 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  holders  with  regard  to  the  State.  The  inferior  proprie- 
tors or  biswadars  pay  their  revenue  through  the  superior  proprietors  to  Govern- 
ment. 

The  proportion  of  the  assets  allowed  as  malikdna^  or  the  dues  of  the  superior 

^^ ..  ,  proprietors,  varied  with  each  taluka.     In  all  cases  the 

Malik  aiia.  , 

biswad&rs  were  allowed  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental 

assets,  and  of  the  remainder  80  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  talukadftrs 
of  Kanka  and  Eajraut,  and  18  per  cent,  to  the  other  J6t  talukaddrs.  Mr. 
Thomason^  ruled  that  of  the  22^  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  (or  18  per  cent,  of  the 
assets)  thus  alienated,  only  ten  per  cent,  should  remain  as  a  heritable  and  trans- 
ferable right  to  the  heirs  of  the  talukad&rs  on  the  demise  of  the  existiDg  incum- 
bents. This  rule  has  not  been  always  observed,  and  in  the  case  of  Baja  Tikam 
Singh  of  Mursdn,  Government  has  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
the  same  amount  of  tnalikdna  as  that  fixed  at  last  settiement.  This  is  very  hard 
on  the  village  proprietors,  for,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  whilst  they  would  have 
only  had  to  pay  55  per  cent,  of  the  assets  as  land-revenue  under  the  existing 
rules  on  the  death  of  Tikam  Singh,  or,  in  other  words,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
assets  plus  10  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  they  will  have  now  to  pay  65*4  per 
cent,  of  the  assets  for  ever,  and  thus  pay  the  reward  which  Government 
certainly  intended  should  be  paid  out  of  its  own  resources.  Mr.  Thornton 
hoped  that  his  new  arrangements  would  place  the  rights  of  both  parties  on 
a  firm  basis,  which  should  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  superior  and 
inferior  proprietor,  but  Mr.  Smith  shows  that  these  hopes  have  scarcely  been 
realized.  ^^  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  policy  has  been  favourable  to  the  pros- 
perity and  maintenance  of  the  high  position  of  the  talukad&rs^  and  where 
it  has  appeared  to  fail,  its  failure  is  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  policy 
itself,  but  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  property  consequent  on  the  laws  of 
Hindu  inheritance,  or  to  the  e:Ktravagance  of  the  original  talukaddr.  But  it 
has  been  fatal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior  proprietors  or  biswadars." 
^  Ibomason's  Deep.,  I  >  Si ;  II.,  199. 
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The  foHowing  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  talukadari  rights  daring  the  last 
settlement : — 
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Of  the  villages  where  the  talnkaddri  rights  have  been  preserved  intact,  the  Raja 
of  Mors&n  holds  84,  Gir  Farsh&d  Singh  of  Shahz&dpur  holds  19,  and  the 
remaining  16  belong  to  various  small  talukas  of  the  Hathras  and  Murs&n 
families.  Of  the  70  estates  where  the  superior  rights  have  gone  to  strangers, 
30  belonged  to  the  Mendu  estate,  14  to  Husain,  and  the  remainder  to  various 
small  talukaddrs  whose  rights  were  sold  as  they  became  more  minutely  sub- 
divided by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  co-sharers.  On  the  whole,  53  per  cent, 
of  the  talukad&ri  rights  remains  with  the  origmal  owners,  40  per  cent,  has  been 
permanently  alienated,  and  seven  per  cent,  has  been  temporarily  alienated  between 
1838  and  1868. 

The  biswad&ri  rights  have  suffered  still  greater  vicissitudes.     Of  the  218 
Fate  of  the  inferior  or    villages,  79  have  entirely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
biBwad&ri  rights.  q^q  original  proprietors ;  in  71  villages  half  and  more 

than  half  the  area  of  the  village  has  been  alienated  ;  in  49  less  than  one-half  the 
area  has  been  transferred,  and  in  only  19  villages  is  the  stock  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors in  possession.  In  other  words,  in  nine  per  cent,  of  the  malik&na  villages 
paying  six  per  cent,  of  the  original  demand  the  original  stock  remains  ;  in  22*5 
per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  24  per  cent,  of  the  demand  they  have  lost  nearly 
half  their  estates ;  in  82*5  per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  34  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  revenue  assessed  they  have  lost  more  than  half  their  possessions,  and  have 
lost  all  in  36  per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  the  same  percentage  of  the  land-rev0« 
nue.    This  state  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted.    The  purchasers  of  botii  the 
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superior  and  iuferior  interests  belong  to  the  Banija  and  Mah&jan  monej-Iendiiijf 
classes.  Mr.  Smith  writes : — "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  their 
(biswad&rs)  decay  has  been  the  large  percentage  of  assets  which  was  deducted  as 
their  joint  dues  to  Government  and  the  talukaddr.  Eighty  per  cent,  was  too 
large  a  proportion  to  be  paid  at  a  time  when  prices  were  low  and  the  effects  of 
the  former  heavy  assessments  were  still  being  felt.  Those  who  have  held  on  until 
now  are  mostly  in  a  very  different  position  ;  their  revenue  has  long  been  paid 
with  ease,  and  the  present  settlement  has  added  practically  nothing  to  the 
demand."  *  ♦  ♦  "  The  Hathras  Baniyas  and  the  village  money-lenders,  who  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  J&ts  and-Bajpiits  of  thirty  years  ago,  bought  their  estates 
well  knowing  their  liabilities,  and  at  a  time  when  the  profits  of  zamindiirs  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now ;  and  now  land  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value, 
and  so  much  greater  importance  is  attached  to  its  possession,  they  are  not  likely 
to  turn  defaulters.  Those  of  the  old  proprietors  still  remaining  are  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  they  were,  and  their  prosperity  is  still  increasing  with 
high  prices  and  rising  rents.  The  enhancement  in  their  total  payments,  result- 
ing from  the  retention  of  the  old  malik&na  allowances,  is  probably  not  sufficient 
to  ruin  them." 

Mr.  Smith  notices  a  peculiar  tenure  to  be  found  amongst  certain  village 

Certain  tenures  in  bhiya-    communities,  especially  in  Ehair  and  Iglfa.     "The 
cbfira  estates.  village,  as   a  whole,  is  held  in  imperfect  pattid&ri 

tenure  ;  each  proprietor  holds  a  certain  portion  of  the  area  in  severaliy,  and, 
besides^  enjoys  his  share  of  common  rights  of  whatever  value  or  kind  they  may 
be.  But  apart  from  the  general  body  of  proprietors,  who  all  share  on  the  same 
principles,  will  be  found  one  or  two  individuals  who  are  admitted  to  be 
proprietors,  but  are  allowed  no  share  whatever  in  the  interests  held  in  common. 
They  own  so  many  acres  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  or  lease  out  as  fliey 
please,  and  for  which  they  pay  Government  revenue,  but  have  no  further 
concern  with  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  and  no  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  village  accounts.  The  origin  of  these  tenures  is  various.  Sometimes 
the  holdings  have  been  granted  to  returned  absentees  or  their  descendants, 
who  claim  relationship  with  the  coparcenary  body,  but  whose  ancient  rights 
have  been  forfeited  by  lapse  of  time  and  non-possession.  Sometimes  they  are 
held  by  Brahmans,  whose  ancestors  obtained  them  from  former  proprietors* 
In  some  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  a  disputed  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  common  property.  The  holdings  are  mostly  of  small  extent  and 
value.'* 

Dividing  the  proprietary  body  into  three  classes, — Ist^  petty  proprietors,  or 

Distribution  and  valae  of    ^^^  possessing  one-fourth  or  less  of  a  single  village  ; 
proprietary  right*.  2ndlf/j  those  possessing  more  than  one-fourth,  and  not 

more  than  an  entire  village ;  and  Srdlt/y  those  who  are  proprietors  of  more  than 
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one  village,  the  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  land  amongst 
the  proprietors  in  this  district  at  the  recent  settlement :  -> 


Class  of  pro- 
prietor. 
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6* 

md  or  mid- 

770 

156,620 

216 
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2  5  II 

816  IS  0 

133^16 
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34,006 

44- 

dling. 

3rd  or  large. 

196 

304.670 

M64 

7,02,974 

2  4  11 

3^87    0  0 

276,367 

1,112 

27,703 

142- 

Total     ^ 

87,176 

697,172 

33 

21,47,343 

2  6     3 

7»    0  3 

69>,284 

26*4 

204,938 

76 

These  statistics  show  that  the  district  is  held  either  by  very  large  or  very  small 
proprietors.  The  first  class  in  the  above  table  holds  47*5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cultivated  area,  the  second  class  holds  18*5  per  cent.,  and  the  third  class  has 
34  per  cent.  Each  proprietor  cultivates  a  portion  of  his  share  as  his  seer  or 
home-farm,  and  leases  out  the  remainder  to  tenants.  The  average  amount 
retained  by  each  class  of  proprietor  will  be  the  difference  between  columns  9 
and  4,  and  the  profits  will  be  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  rental 
and  the  revenue  of  the  plots  leased  plus  the  net  profits  of  the  home-farm.  Tak- 
ing with  Mr.  Smith  the  first  class  or  petty  proprietors,  the  area  of  the  portions 
leased  to  tenants  amounts  to  10*8  acres,  of  which  the  land-revenue  is  Bs.  26-1 1-2, 
and  the  rental  therefore  paid  by  tenants  will  be  Rs.  53-6  -4.  As  shown  else- 
where (page  377),  Mr.  Smith  estimates  the  produce  of  the  land  as  worth,  on 
an  average,  Bs.  25-12-3  per  acre,  and  therefore  the  produce  of  the  5*4  acres 
retained  as  his  home-farm  by  the  petty  proprietor  will  amount  to  Rs.  139-2-1. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  production  apart  from  rent  or  revenue, 
which  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  two- fifths  of  the  produce.  The  results  are  as 
follows  :— 


ExpenditMre* 

Land-rerenne  of  entire  holding  .. 
Cesses  and  patwaris'  fees 
Coat  of  caltiration  of  home-farm, 


Rs. 

40 

6 

65 


a.  p. 

0     8 

0     6 

10     7 


Total  R9.    ...  101     11    3 


Riceipit, 

Rs.  a.  pu 

Rent  of  tenant's  land,                 .^    63  6    4 

Value  of  produce  of  home-farm,     139  2    1 

Total       ...  192  8^ 

Balance  left  to  proprietor,  Rs.    ...    90  13    a 
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This  gives  a  monthly  income  of  Hs.  7-9-1  per  month  to  the  petty  proprietor, 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  Mr.  Smith's  figures  are  incontrovertible.  ^^No 
doubt  the  income  of  the  zamind&r  is  supplemented  in  various  ways.  There  is 
the  common  pasture  land  of  the  village  on  which  he  can  graze  his  cattle ;  his 
wood  for  fuel  or  for  agricultural  implements  is  grown  on  his  own  estate ;  his 
hired  labour  is  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  some  kinds  of  labour  are  given  gratis, 
and  custom  assigns  to  him  certain  dues  from  his  tenants  at  marriages  and  other 
ceremonies.  If,  too,  he  is  out  of  the  money-lender's  hands,  he  can  store  his 
grain  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  harvest  price.  But,  after  all,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  proprietary  communities  are  poor  men,  who 
make  a  rudely  comfortable  subsistence  perhaps,  but  nothing  more."  Calculated 
in  the  same  way,  the  average  income  of  proprietors  of  the  second  class  will 
amount  to  Rs.  65-3-0  per  mensem,  or  Bs.  782-4-3  per  annum ;  and  similarly  the 
income  of  the  third  class  amounts  to  Bs.  4,580  per  annum,  or  Bs.  381  per 
mensem.  Mr.  Smith  explains  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  on 
the  first  and  third  classes  of  proprietors  as  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  Atrauli,  the 
poorest  subdivision  in  the  district,  ^^  petty  proprietors  hold  a  much  smaller,  and 
great  proprietors  a  much  larger  area  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  district." 
Deduct  the  area  and  revenue  belonging  to  the  two  classes  in  this  tahsil,  and 
the  rate  paid  by  each  for  the  remainder  of  the  district  comes  out  exactly  the 
same,  or  Ks.  2-7-11.  The  villages  held  by  the  laborious  proprietary  commu- 
nities have  not  been,  *^  as  was  often  the  case  in  former  times,  assessed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  of  other  landholders.'*  On  the  whole,  the  portion  of 
the  proprietary  body  included  in  the  second  and  third  classes  is  fairly  well  off. 
Many  of  the  third  class  possess  estates  in  other  districts,  or  are  engaged  in  trade 
or  service,  and  their  actual  profits  from  the  land  here  is  but  a  small  item  of 
their  income.  Again  the  increase  of  population  and  the  subdivision  of  estates 
continually  tends  to  drive  the  proprietor  to  the  money-lepder,  and  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  capitalists.^ 

The  revenue-free  (mudji)  tenures  may  be  divided  into — (1)  those  which  are 
granted  for  ever ;  (2)  life  grants  and  groves,  the  revenue 
of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  assessed  on  the  removal  or 
decay  of  the  trees  ;  and  (3)  certain  lands  part  of  the  revenue  of  which  is  p^id 
to  Government,  but  is  devoted  to  special  purposes  and  does  not  form  a  portion 
of  ihe  general  revenue  of  the  State.  The  permanent  alienations  may  be  farther 
subdivided  into — (a)  whole  estates,  (b)  small  plots,  and  (c)  patches  of  less  than 
ten  bighas.  The  returns  of  the  revenue-free  plots  and  patches  of  land  for  the 
H&thras  and  Sikandra  Bao  tahstts  are  incomplete,  and  give  only  an  estimate. 

^  The  settlement' acoonnti  of  1806-06  show  that  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  engage- 
menu  as  proprietora  was  then  only  887  ;  these  iooreased  to  S,8S4  in  leos-Ot,  and  to  4,S1S  in 
1818-18. 
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The  followiiig  Btatement  gives  the  returns  for  the  whole  district  under  each 
olass:— 


CbuM  of  gtanl. 


I.    In  perpetuity-^ 

(a.)— Bnfire  rillagei  (19), 
(6.>— Permaoent  plots  .«. 
(c.)—  Less  than  ten  Mghas, 
fo.<~Keyenue-free    for   two 
generati6n»-i' 
Fire  Tillages 
f 6  — Rerenue-free  for  life — 
Entire  Tillages  (11)     ... 
Plots  and  groyes 
8.    Special  grants— 
Eleven  Tillages 


^rea  in 

acres. 


4,887 
1,335 
4,030 


S,66S 
4,683 


Estimated 

land-reTifnue 

remitted. 

Cesses. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

6,720 

4,600 

10,860 

.      672 

450 

1,036 

6.000 

6O0 

6,030      - 
12,274 

60S 
1,227 

7,740 

.       774 

Remarks. 


Estimated. 
DHlo. 


Rs.  660  excess  are 
paid  into  ih9  titbs- 
Bury. 


Taluka     Jelis    (tee 
page  447). 


History  of  thesa  grants. 


Taking  these  figures,  the  estimated  amount  of  revenue  permanently  alienlited 
will  be  about  Bs.  28,000;  the  temporary  ah'enaticns  are  about  fis.  24,300,  and 
the  Iglfis  grant,  which  is  really  perpetual,  amounts  to  Rs.  7,740,  or  a  total  of 
Bb.  55,040.  This  gives  2*5  per  oent.  on  the  total  demand,  and  only  one  per 
cent,  of  this  will  eventually  revert  to  the  State. 

Of  the  twelve  villages  held  revenue-free  in  perpetuity,  two  beteng-  to  the 
darg&h  of  ShAh  Jamdl  (see  Aligarh  town)  ;  L&l  Qarhi 
to  a  Hindu  temple  near  H&thras ;  Mominabad  and 
Hashimpur  to  a  temple  at  Brindaban  in  Muttra  ;  three  villages  to  the  Derridon 
family  or  their  representatives  (page  449).  Badhe6i  was  given  to  one  Naxibajt 
B&i  in  Akbar's  time,  and  still  belongs  to  his  descendants ;  and  Klieriya  Khw^ah 
Budha,  Husainpur,  and  Sulimpur  were  Musalmdn  grants  for  religious  purposed. 
The  remaining  grants  in  perpetuity  are  small  \Ao\Q  and  patches  given  by  the 
village  proprietors  either  for  the  support  of  small  shrines  and  temples,  or  for  the 
Dubsistence  of  Brahmans  and  fakirs.  Few  of  these  have  ever  been  confirmed 
by  the  State.  At  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  those  patches  not  exceeding  ten 
bighasi  found  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  priestly  clan,  were  granted  to 
ihem  as  such,  and  those  to  which  the  occupants  seemed  to  have  no  claim  were 
resumed  at  once,  or  only  granted  free  of  revenue  until  the  next  settlement.  Of 
the  latter  ckss,  Mr.  Smith  has  resumed  land  assessed  now  at  Bs.  1,823,  but  the 
account  is  incomplete.  The  five  villages  granted  revenue-free  for  two  gene- 
rations comprise  a  portion  of  the  reward  given  to  Baja  Tikam  Singh  of  Mor- 
s&n  for  his  services  in  the  mutiny.  The  villages  are  assessed  at  Rs.  6,550,  and 
the  Raja  pays  the  excess  above  Rs.  6,000  into  the  treasury.  He  also  holds 
nine  villages  as  a  life  grant^  assessed  at  Rs.  4,190  per  annum,  which  will  be 
paid   by  his  heirs.     Two  other  life  villages,  Oghipur  and  Imlalira,  were  with 
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Ximukfatya,  in  ihe  Meerui  District,  granted  i>7  the  Marhaitas  to  the  man  who 
captured  Ghul&tn  E&Jir  on  his  escape  from  Meerat.  They  were  originally 
granted  in  perpetuity,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  sanady  the  Aligarh  estates 
will  be  resumed  on  the  death  of  the  present  grantee,  whilst  the  Meerot  Tillage 
•till  remains  with  his  representative.  Tlie  IgUs  villages  are  those  of  which 
the  revenue  is  granted  partly  (one-fourth)  to  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  Ganga- 
dhar  Pandit,  and  partly  for  the  support  of  the  Agra  College.  At  the  reoent 
aettlemcQt  of  the  district^  the  holders  of  resumed  revenue*free  grants  have  been 
recorded  as  absolute  proprietors  of  their  lands. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the    cultivated    area 
NoD-proprifttary  ten-    amongst  proprietary  and  non-proprietary    cultivators. 
'"**^  Of  the  entire  cultivated  area,  29  per  cent  is  held   by 

cultivators  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  48  per  cent,  by  tenants-at-will,  and  23 
per  cent,  as  se^r  by  the  proprietors.  Of  the  art>a  cultivated  by  tenants  only, 
those  haying  a  right  of  occupancy  hold  37  per  cent.,  whilst  tenants-at-will 
hold  63  per  cent,  of  the  tenant  area  :— 

Statement  showing  classes  of  cultivators  and  areas^  held  by  them. 
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454 

6,596 
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Koil          •«« 
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43762 
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Total 

16»193 

20i»938 

I8*49 

28,380 

258,749 

9*19 

4,83,485 

9^ 

Hr.  Smith  writes  that  ^  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 

believing  that  the  area  held  by  tenants  with  a  right 

of  opeupancy  has  not  decreased  during  the  last  settle* 

ment.'*    In  tbe  first  plaee  iihose  only  were  recorded  then  as  having  a  right  of 

^  The  total  munW  of  holiUngi  is  87,825^  occapyiog  897,172  aorea,  and  giring  an  arerage  area 
Of  holdiaga  of  all  cf^asea  of  10  27  aortfc 
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occnpanoy^  who  had  really  cultivated  for  generations  in  the  village,  and  were 
of  the  better  oastea  and  classes.  Those  of  menial  and  inferior  castes,  though 
thej  alwajra  held  land  in  a  village,  never  seem  to  have  attained  the  privilege  of  a 
right  of  oooopancy.  Act  X.  of  1859  changed  all  this ;  it  recognized  no  dis^ 
tinctions  of  caste  or  class,  and  pat  altogether  aside  the  custom  of  a  village  if 
the  custom  was  ruled  by  any  other  standard  than  the  mere  occupancy  of  twelve 
years'  duration.  It  was  only  probable,  therefore,  that  when  that  law  was 
passed  many  tenants  would  find  themselves  in  possession  of  occupancy  rights 
which  they  had  never  thought  of  claiming  before.  The  effect  of  every  succeed^ 
ing  year  was  to  increase  the  number  of  these  tdoants.  At  first  neither  tenants 
nor  zamind&rs  perfectly'  understood  their  position ;  as  years  went  on  and  th^ 
law  became  gradually  better  known,  a  struggle  arose  between  the  two  classes^ 
and  this  struggle  has  been  continuously  going  on.  Where  the  xamind&r  is 
very  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  be  exacting,  the  tenant  goes  to  th^ 
wall,  and  very  few  mauriai  cultivators  are  now  found  on  the  large  estates 
held  by  the  Nau-Muslim  talukad&rs  of  Koii  and  Biorthal,  by  the  Path&n  zamfn^ 
d&rs  of  Atrauli,  or  by  the  wealthier  Rajput  proprietors  of  Sikandra  and  Akra- 
bad.  But  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  zamind&r  is  easy  going,  like  the  Bajaof 
Mnrs&u,  or  comparatively  weak,  like  the  general  run  of  smaller  proprietors,  tho 
cultivator  will  fight  for  his  rights,  and  has  little  difficulty  in  establishing  them. 
The  oases  instituted  in  the  Settlement  Courts  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
record  of  maurAri  rights  have  been  very  numerous.  On  the  whole  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  cultivator  has  got  the  best  of  the  battle ;  and  that  if 
the  records  of  last  settlement  survived,  it  would  be  found  that  the  maurusi  area 
had  increased.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  increase  much  further.  The  ssamin-* 
d&rs  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  position,  as  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned,  and  few  tenants  will  henceforth  ever  be  allowed  to 
hold  beyond  the  limit  of  eleven  years,  within  which  term  the  power  of  dLspos<^ 
session  remains  with  the  proprietor.'^  .Many  artifices  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  induce  the  old  cultivators  to  resign  their  rights  at  the  time  of  settlement,  but 
fortunately  the  recording  officer  thought  it  necessary  to  note  only  facts,  and  so 
disappointed  many  who  then  wished  to  get  rid,  once  and  for  ever  of  ^^  the  12 
years'  man."  The  new  revenue  laws,  if  judiciously  worked,  will  Smooth  over 
much  of  the  present  difficulty,  for  the  Settlement  Officer  wilt  now  have  power 
to  increase  the  rents  of  the  cultivators  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  the  land-* 
revenue,  and  the  doubtful  litigation  which  up  to  the  present  time  inevitably 
ensued  after  each  revision  of  settlement  will  be  avoided.  The  custom  of 
subdividing  the  land  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  has  lessened 
the  average  extent  per  holding,  and  will  continue  to  work  in  this  direction^ 
Occupancy  rights  are  frequently  the  subject  of  temporary  transfer,  but  pern^a* 
nent  transfers  seem  to  be  unknown  in  this  district. 
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A  gricoUural  clasBes. 


The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  clasBes  in  this  district  are  drawn  from  the 
firahmaiiy  J4t,  Chamar,  Rajpiit,  Ahir^  and  Lodha  castes, 
more  especially  from  the  three  first  mentioned.  Of 
these  the  J&ts  and  Cham&rs  are  the  best  cultivators.  The  J&ts  unite  with  un- 
tiring diligence  an  intelligent  discrimination  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
treatment  and  selection  of  soils,  and  are  almost  alone  in  the  practice  of  regu- 
larly and  constantly  employing  their  women  in  field  labour.  The  Cham4T8 
are  laborious  and  painstaking,  but  are  less  enterprising  cultivators.  The  maaa 
of  the  agricultural  classes  are  fairly  well-to-do,  but  while  some  are  substantial 
fermers  with  a  good  stock  of  cattle  and  a  reserve  for  a  bad  season,  many  still 
discount  the  harvest  at  the  door  of  the  village  money-lender,  and  rely  upon  his 
advances  for  food  and  seed  alike.  The  average  extent  per  holding  is  9*12 
acres  for  cultivators  with  a  right  of  occupancy  and  9*9  acres  for  tenants-at-wilL 
Perhaps  10,  30,  and  50  acres,  respectively,  would  fairiy  represent  the  local 
idea  of  a  small,  a  middle-sized,  and  a  large  holding.  Many  holdins^s,  however,  sink 
below  ten  acres,  and  many  rise  above  fifty  acres.  With  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  five-acre  holdingis  as  good  as  eight  rupees  cash  wages  a  month 
the  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  writes: — ^^  The  answer  to  the  question  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  cultivator.  As  a  role  five 
acres  in  this  district  do  not  represent  a  value  equal  to  eight  rupees  cash  wages. 
Usually  a  holding  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  the  best  and  a  large  p<Mrtioa  of 
inferior  land.  Now  eight  rupees  a  month  would  represent  a  clear  profit  of  eleven 
rupees  per  standard  bigha,  which  is  an  exceptionally  high  figure  here.  I  should 
say  that  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  five-acre  holding  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
eome  of  five  rupees  a  month.*'  Curiously  enough  the  average  area  per  holding 
(10*27  acres)  nearly  coincides  with  the  average  area  under  tillage  per  plough 
(11  acres),  and  accords  pretty  closely  with  the  popular  estimate  of  fifty  village 
bfghas  per  plough.  The  total  number  of  ploughs  is  over  70,000,  and  each 
requires  two  bullocks.  Ploughs  with  only  one  bullock  are  exceedingly  rare, 
end  if  a  cultivator  cannot  afford  two.  bullocks,  he  falls  back  on  the  chanoe  of  a 
loan,  or  works  the  land  with  his  own  hand.  The  following  statement  shows 
4he  number  of  ploughs  in  each  tahsll  and  the  average  cultivated  area  in  acres 
to  each  plough  : — 


Tahta. 

Plougha. 

Area. 

Tkhsil. 

PlOUgUB. 

Area. 

.  SiksndraBao 
Khdir 
BithuAS 

i4;eo2 

14,ISS 
18,156 

100 
130 
11-4 

IglM 

Koil 
AtraaU 

9,454 
13»106 

18:4 
11*0 
110 
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Rents. 


Throuorhout  the  district  cash  rents  are  the  rule.      In  a  few  estates  batdi 
or  division  of  the  produce,  and  zabti  or  fixed  cash  rates 
aoeording  to  the  crop,  still  prevail.     In  the  latter  casCi 
should  the  crop  fail,  a  proportional  deduction  is  allowed  in  the  rent  demanded. 
Ab  a  rule,  the  tenant,  holds  on  a  written  lease  for  a  long  or  a  short  term,  as  the 
case  may  be:  often  the  agreement  is  a  verbal  one,  generally  made  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  agricultural  year,  or  a  particular  rent  is  Ranctioned  by  the 
vsage  of  years,  and  in  some  cases  of  generations.     BcUdi  is  dying  out,  as  with 
ihe  advance  of  cultivation  the  tenant  finds  it  more  his  interettt  to  have  a  fixed 
sum  to  pay,  and  the  practice  now  only  obtains  where,  from  the  character  of  the 
aoil  and  the  absence  of  irrigation,  ilie  outturn  is  uncertain  and  the  cultivation 
k  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.     It  is  now   wholly  c(mfined  to   the   kh&dir 
lands  and  the  high  sandy  soil  above  the  two  great  rivers  in  the  Ehair  and 
Atrauli  taheik.     In  Atrauli  the  system  chiefly  prevails  in  the  sandy  estates  of 
the  D&tauli  and  Bhamauri  N&h  talukas,  which  are  cultivated  by  Ahars  and 
Aheriyas,  and  tiiere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  suits  these  tracts. 
In  ELhair  the  system  is  dying  out.    As  a  rule,  the  standard  of  division  is  half  to 
the  landowner  and  half  to   the  tenant ;   and  only  in  a  few   cases,  chiefly 
the  headmep  of  the  Atrauli  villages,  does  the  landowner  restrict  himself  to  two- 
fiflhs  of  the  produce*     Altogether  there   were  252   cases  of  commutation   of 
produce  rents  to  cash  rents  from  1866  to  1873,  of  which  182  cases  and  .7,884 
acres  belong  to  Atrauli^  96  cases  and  930  acres  to  Khair,  and  24   cases  and 
511  acres  to  Koil.     The  rent-rate  fixed  averages  Rs.  2-15*7  per  acre,  '^  whilst 
t^  genial  rent-rate  of  the  whole  district  is  Rs.  4-12-6,  or  a  rate  sixty  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  found  possible  to  apply  to  batdi  lands.'*     Rates  <^  re^i 
vary  to  same  extent  throughont  the  district,  but  the  following  details  give   the 
average  rates  found  at  settlement: — 
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Dry. 

Irrigated. 
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Ba.  a.  p. 

IS    0    0 
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11    8    0 
11     5     0 
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:i    8    0 

11     0     0 
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Increased  prices,  compeiition  for  land,  and  increased  population  have  all 

_  tended  to  raise  the  rent-rates  beyond  those  prevalent  at 

SnhfliiccDieDtw 

the  last  settlement.    The  settlement  records  show  that 

the  percentage  of  rise  daring  the  settlement  operations  varies  from  17  to  88, 
the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  about  31  per  cent.  From  IMS  to  the 
middle  of  1873,  2,359  enhancement  cases  were  deeided  hj  the  settlemeni 
courts,  involving  an  extent  of  52,7 6d  acres,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  culti- 
vated area.  The  former  rent-rate  of  this  tract  was  Bs.  1,91,303,  and  the 
rental  now  fixed  is  Bs.  2,50,699  ;  the  old  rate  was  Rs.  3-10-0  per  acre,  and  the 
new  rate  is  Bs.  4-12-0,  giving  a  rise  of  31  per  cent.  The  greatest  number  of 
enhancement  cases  has  been  decided  in  tahsil  8ikandra  Bao,  which  has  so 
largely  benefited  of  late  years  by  canal  irrigation ;  next  in  order  oome  the 
Koil,  Igl&s,  H&thras,  Atrauli,  and  Khair  tahsils. 
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Former 
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Per- 
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rate. 
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AtranU 

177 

6^03 

S0,686 

3    9    0 

7,930 

28,615 

4  12    8 

28 

Iglia 

193 

9^14 

85,124 

8  12  11 

10,084 

46,148 

4    3    9 

28 

SikaodraBao    ... 

889 

16,692 

66,760 

3  12    9 

18,622 

75,882 

4    7  11 

82 

KoU 

617 

10,4-6 

36,853 

3    8    3 

18,449 

60,308 

4  12    3 

88 

Khiilr 

168 

4,666 

15,164 

3     6     1 

4,816 

19,970 

4    6     8| 

31 

HithTM 

416 

6,018 

26,726 
1,91,303 

4    7    0 

4,656 

31,389 

6     3     li 

17 

Total     ... 

S,869 

62.769 

3  10    0 

69,396 

2,50,700 

4  12    0 

81 

Regarding  these  enhancement  suits,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  they 
There  were  really  few    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^^  when  the  area  and  the  increase  of 
enhaaoement  eoita.  revenue  at  assessment  is  considered.    "But,*'  writes 

Mr.  Smith,  "  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  suits  are  only 
instituted  against  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  total  area 
held  by  this  class  of  tenants  in  this  district  is  only  258,749  acres,  so  that  the 
amount  of  land  hitherto  affected  by  suits  is  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  tho 
fall  amount  to  which  suits  are  applicable,  and  meanwhile  more  cases  are  bein^ 
instituted.  In  the  next  place  the  characteristics  of  the  Aligarh  tenures  are  oq 
the  whole  unfayourable  to  the  institution  of  au  excessive  number  of  cases. 
Talakad&rs  and  zamind&rs  owning  large  collections  of  villages  abound  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  proprietary  brotherhoods,  cultivating  their  own  land, 
are  very  numerous.  With  neither  class  are  rent  suits  in  favoar.  The  tenants 
of  the  more  powerful  proprietors,  whether  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy 
or  tenants-at-will,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  me3t  the  views  of  their  zamf nd&rs, 
and  when  an  enhancement  of  revenue  has  taken  place  are  generally  willing  to 
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pay  an  enhanced  rent.  In  the  village  oommunities,  the  coltivators  are  either  of 
the  same  brotheriiood,  or  are,  at  all  events,  on  terms  of  amity  and  abnost  equality 
-with  the  proprietary  body.  The  new  revenue  is  provided  for  by  an  increased 
rate  on  the  holdings  of  the  members  of  the  community ;  while  each  cultivator, 
not  a  proprietor,  readily  acknowledges  the  justice  of  a  similarly  increased  rent 
on  his  own  patch  of  land.  In  neither  oases  are  the  courts  needed  or  sought* 
It  is  in  villages  held  by  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class  of  proprietors, 
those  who  own  one  or  two  villages  only,  or  even  less,  and  have  little  wealth  or 
hereditary  influence,  or  in  estates  where  new  purchasers  have  crept  in,  that  en- 
hancement cases  chiefly  arise.  Proprietors  of  these  classes  are  compelled  to  have 
recoorFC  to  the  courts  for  assistance  in  raising  rents.  But  nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  the  cultivators  as  a  body  admit  their  liability  to  an  enhanced 
demand,  when  they  see  that  a  corresponding  increase  is  exacted  by  the  State 
from  the  zamind&rs,  and  all  proprietors  alike,  if  they  use  tact  and  show  a  wish 
to  conciliate,  can  at  such  a  time  get  their  tenants  to  agree  to  rents  which  on 
other  occasions  they  would  in  vain  demand  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Aligarh  a 
Tcry  large  number  of  rents  have  been  settled  by  mutual  agreement. " 

As  shown  elsewhere  the  increase  in  cultivation  during  the  past  settlement 
General  increase  of  ren-    has  been  7  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  irrigation 
tal  throoghoat.  jj^g  been  28  per  cent.    Taking  Bs.  4-4-0  per  acre  as 

the  irrigated  rent-rate  of  the  past  settlement,  and  Be.  1-9-0  as  the  unirri- 
gated  rent-rate,  and  applying  these  rates  to  the  former  areas,  there  results 
a  rental  for  the  whole  district  of  Rs.  26,72,014.  The  rental  actually  assumed 
in  1838  was  Bs.  26,71,273.  Applying  the  same  rates  to  the  increased  cultiva- 
ted and  irrigated  areas  of  the  present  settlement,  the  result  is  a  rental  of 
Bs.  31,54,947,  or  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  application  of  the  old  rates, 
^e  rate  of  this  rental  will  be  Rs.  3-8-1  per  acre,  and  the  former  rent-rate  was 
Bs.  3-2-11  per  acre.  **  If  the  above  assumption,^'  writes  Mr.  Smith,  **  approxi- 
mate to  correctness,  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  general  rent-rate  will  represent 
ihe  combined  effects  of  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  cultivation  and  28  per 
•oent.  in  irrigation.  This  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  proportion  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  has  only  altered  by  12*3  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  increase  in  cultivation  itself,  though  small,  has  a  tendency 
at  least  to  lower  the  general  rate.  If  not  exactly  the  truth,  this  calculation  is 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.'' 

Taking  the  figures  given  above  and  the  rentals  recorded  in  the  village  papers, 
it  will  be  seen  that  rents  have  actually  risen*  The  village  papers  give  the  rents 
which  purport  to  be  actually  paid  by  cultivators,  both  hereditary  and  tenants- 
at-will,  as  well  as  the  nominal  rents  entered  for  the  land  held  as  seer  by  pro- 
prietors. Taking  the  seer  land  at  non-occupancy  rates,  being  those  at  which  it 
would  be  leased  if  not  cultivated  by  the  proprietors^  the  total  recorded  rental 
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of  ibe  district  is  fonnd  to  be  Rs.  36^53,016,  or  36*7  per  cent,  above  the  reniiil 
of  1838.  The  old  rent-rate  of  1838  was  Bs.  3-2-11  per  acre,  and  the  new^ 
rental  according  to  the  village  papers  amounts  to  Rs.  4-0-11  per  acre,  fdving  a 
rise  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  rent-rate.  Bat  these  records  are  imperfect  if  taken 
as  they  stand.  In  many  cases  the  rents  are  pnrposely  nnder-stated,  and  in  others^ 
though  correctly  given,  they  are  much  below  the  rents  paid  elsewhere  for  similar 
land.  Still  materials  are  forthcoming  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  tme  rental ; 
rent  suits,  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  farmed  villages,  and  personal 
enquiry  were  all  brought  in  as  aids  to  the  correction  of  the  rental  as  recorded 
in  the  village  papers,  and  the  result  was  a  rental  of  Rs.  42,94,685  and  a  rent- 
rate  of  Rs.  4-1 2-6  per  acre,  which  allows  for  purposely  under-stated  rent-rolls^ 
under-rented  villages,  and  for  future  enhancemeLt  where  needed.  Thus  ascer- 
tained facts  show  that  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  increase  in  popn- 
Iition,  cultivatioD,  irrigation,  means  of  communication,  &c.,  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  rental  of  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the  tendency  is  still  towards  a  rise. 
^'  On  the  whole  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  any  approximatian  to  the 
tme  idea  of  rent  is  only  beginning  to  be  grasped  by  the  zamind&r,  and  that  until 
of  late  years,  rents  have  meant  little  more  than  a  slight  arbitrary  increase  on  the 
revenue-rates." 

As  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  results  of  peace  was  the  enhanced  value 

of  land,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  making  the  land 

Transfers  before  183S.  •*     r      *u        j  x     r  mi.      n    . 

a  security  for  the  advancement  of  money.     The  first 

sale  for  arrears  of  revenue  took  place  in  June,  1810,  for  the  balances  of  1216 
and  1211  faMy  and  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  so  that  during  1810-11, 
45  estates,  paying  an  aggregate  revenue  of  R«.  27,868,  were  put  up  for  auction 
for  arrears  amounting  to  Rs.  11,253,  and  were  sold  for  Rs.  2,359.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  were  bought  in  by  Government  for  nominal  prices.^  This  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  ao  that  hundreds  of  estates  were  pnt  up  for  sale,  but  fomid 
few  purchasers.  Not  so  much  hann  as  might  have  been  expected  was  done  by 
this  multiplicity  of  sales.  Few  estates  were  actually  sold,  and  the  remainder 
were  ro-settied,  in  many  oases  with  the  original  zamind&rs,  at  reduced  assess^ 
ments.  In  other  cases,  when  they  were  temporarily  re-settled  with  farmers^ 
ihey  were  subsequently  restored  to  the  real  proprietors  on  their  paying  tip  the 
balances  for  which  they  had  been  sold.  In  fact  the  zftmlnd&rs  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  sale  regulation  as  a  kind  of  Insolvent  Act,  which  released  theot 
from  their  embarrassments,  and  gave  them  a  fresh  lease  of  their  villages  on 
more  favourable  terms.  Another  device  which  they  occasionally  resorted  to 
was  the  throwing  up  of  their  engagenienits,  In  hopes  of  thereby  compelling  the 
revenue  anthorities  to  lower  the  demand.  This  practice  became  sa  general 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  found  it  advisable  to  issue  a  circnlar*  in 
I,  Bntchiiuon,  p.  99.  •  I7th  February,  1817. 
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1817,  direciiog  that  ia  cases  where  zamfnd&rs  gave  in  their  resignation 
in  hopes  of  the  assessment  being  lowered,  the  Collectors  should  make  it 
a  rule  to  settle  with  the  farmer,  and  not  to  re-admit  the  zamfnddrs  on  a 
lower  assessment 
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Mr.  Stirling,  writing  in  1831,  says  that  ^^  almost  all  the  villages  in  this  dis- 
trict have  been  mortgaged,  farmed,  sold,  or  given  over  to  creditors."  Mr. 
Smith,  writing  in  1874,  qualifies  this  statement  and  says  that  the  alienations 
which  took  place  previous  to  last  settlement  cannot  be  compared  in  extent 
with  those  which  occurred  subsequent  to  1833.  The  changes  were  mostly  in 
individual  villages,  and  nothing  approaching  a  general  transfer  of  ownership 
took  place.  It  was  only  when  rights  were  established  and  consolidated  by  the 
elaborate  proceedings  of  the  last  settlement  that  radical  changes  began«  As 
has  been  seen,  land  formerly  had  no  marketable  value  and  purchasers  could  not 
be  found.  The  system  of  requiring  security  for  advances,  the  handing  over 
the  village  communities  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  talukad&r,  the  system  of 
rewarding  the  sub-collectors  of  revenue  by  a  commission,  the  sudden  changes 
made  by  the  conferment  of  a  proprietary  right  on  persons  little  accustomed  to 
understand  its  responsibilities,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  invested  in 
indigo  and  the  company's  trade  all  prepared  the  way  for  the  accrual  of  indebt- 
edness whioh  led  to  the  introduction  of  capitalists  and  other  speculators  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  period  between  1838  and  1868. 

Leaving  out  the  transfers  by  confiscation  on  account  of  rebellion,  the  alien- 
Traasfers  of  landed  pro-  ations  by  revenue  process^  from  1839  to  1868  have 
pert7froniiS89to  IS88.  amounted  to  144,452  acres,  or  119  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  (1,213,779  acres),  and  870,717  acres,  have  been  alienated  by  private 
or  forced  sale,  or  71*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  If  sales  of  all  kinds  are 
reckoned  as  permanent  transfers,  while  revenue  farms  and  private  mortgages 
are  considered  as  temporary  alienations  only,  then  608,650  acres,  or  50  per  cent., 
have  been  permanently,  and  406,519  acres,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  have 
been  temporarily  transferred  during  the  short  period  of  thirty  years.     Though 

1  From  Mr.  W.  fi.  Smith's  Report,  1876. 
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these  figures  represent  the  total  area  alienated,  and  where,  as  it  often  happened, 
a  village  was  transferred  more  than  onoe,  the  area  has  been  calculated  as  many 
times,  the  transfers  are  abnormal  and  exceed  those  recorded  in  any  other  dis- 
trict in  this  division*  Mr.  Smith  divides  the  period  of  thirty  years  into  three 
decades  and  gives  the  following  table  of  transfers  : — 


Decftde. 

Transfers  by 
rerenue  process.^ 

Transfer  by 
other  processes. 

Total. 

Ul  (1839  to  1848) 

Snd  (1849  to  1868)     

Zrd  (1859  to  1868) 

95,285 
19,779 
19,468 

Ill 

412,094 
268,602 
824,573 

Total 

184,552 

870,717 

1,005,269 

In  explanation  of  this  table  he  writes  : — ^^  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  was  transferred  by  revenue 
process  during  (he  first  decade,  and  of  the  whole  area  transferred  nearly  41 
per  cent,  changed  hands  during  the  first  ten  years.  In  the  second  ten  years 
transfers  of  all  kinds  were  fewer  than  in  either  the  previous  or  succeeding 
decades  ;  land  was  increasing  in  valu3,  rents  were  beginning  to  rise,  and  new 
owners  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  former  defaulters.  But 
this  period  was  one  of  low  prices,  and  the  effects  seem  to  have  been  felt  in 
the  succeeding  decade,  when  transfers  again  became  more  numerous.  The 
reign  of  high  prices  did  not  set  in  until  those  proprietors  who  were  embar- 
rassed had  lost  the  opportunity  of  recovering  themselves.  From  the  excess  of 
mortgages  over  other  modes  of  transfer  in  the  second  decade,  and  that  of 
private  sales  in  the  third,  it  would  seem  that  they  first  had  recourse  to  a  tem- 
porary aUenation  which  probably  only  too  often  ended  in  a  permanent  loss  of 
property.  Mortgage  in  this  country  mostly  involves  the  surrender  of  pos- 
session to  the  mortgagees,  and  generally  ends  in  an  absolute  sale,  when  ihe 
mortgagor  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  his  engagements.  With  all  these 
transfers,  therefore,  it  foUows  that  the  proprietors  who  were  holding  laud  at  last 
settlement  have  to  a  large  extent  been  displaced  by  strangers.  In  Atrauli,  J&ts 
and  Bajputs  together  have  lost  more  than  half  their  former  possessions ;  in 
Murthal  the  Chauh&ns  have  yielded  to  the  Nau-Muslim  Badgujars,  who  with 
iheir  old  religion  seem  to  have  given  up  the  thriftless  tendencies  of  their  oasto ; 
in  Khair,  J&ts,  Nau-Muslims  and  Ghauh&ns  have  all  suffered  in  various  degrees; 
in  Tappal  the  Chauh&ns  have  been  almost  obliterated  from  the  list  of  zamin«- 
d&rs ;  in  H&thras  and  Murs&n  few  of  the  old  clans  of  Rajptits  survive,  and  even 
in  Sikandra  Bao  and  Akrabad  there  have  been  great  changes  of  ownership. 
In  Igl&s  the  J&ts  have  offered  a  tough  resistance,  but  with  moderate  success. 

I  JSzcept  Eoil  and  Atrauli . 
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In  more  exact  terms  the  kanungo's  rotums  show  that  in  Atrauli  and  Gangiri 
together  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  old  proprietors  have  been  replaced  by  others , 
in  IgUs  52^  percent,  of  the  area  has  changed  hands;  in  Khair  47  per  cent,  of 
the  land  is  no  longer  held  by  the  old  zamind&rs,  38  per  cent,  having  been  per- 
manently, and  9  per  cent  temporarily  alienated  ;  in  Sikandra  30  per  cent,  has 
gone  for  ever,  while  25  per  cent,  is  in  mortgage  and  farm,  and  in  H&thras  54^ 
per  cent,  of  the  proprietary  interests  have  suffered  the  former,  11|  per  cent, 
the  latter  fate.'' 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  gains  and  losses  of  the  variona 

RelatiTe  gains  and  losses    castes  in  land  paying  revenue  to  Government^  giving 

of  the  various  castes.  ^^  ^^^^^  l^^y  by  each  caste  at  the  commencement  of 

the  past  settlement  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  settlement: — 


iLJ 

i«* 

o  a 

o  o 

<H   O 

•H    V 

Caste. 

11 

Caste. 

-1 

i 

^$ 

'M 

2« 

"S 

Acres. 

< 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rajpiit     ... 

466,921 

846,648 

Lodha     ... 

16,180 

14,918 

Jit           

803,005 

284,838 

AhSf       ... 

8,728 

4.748 

Brahman  ,••               ... 

111,047 

118,576 

European                 ... 

13,585 

28,33S 

Kayath     ... 

80,927 

88,881 

Nau-MuHllm 

47.882 

72,218 

Baoija     ... 

2],6V9 

irj,450 

Mughal  ... 

7,873 

4.868 

Khatri      ... 

6,608 

11,095 

Pathin    ... 

125,261 

1-6,148 

Gosb&in     •• 

9,681 

1,821 

Shaikh    ... 

11,970 

19,972 

Garariya  ... 

2,294 

822 

Fakir      ... 

882 

898 

Bnhra 

... 

4,019 

AAewati   ...               ... 

2,604 

456 

Bh&t 

... 

405 

Sayjid    ... 

25,879 

29,857 

8oD&r 

.•• 

68 

Olher  castes 

1,878 

M. 

Saraagi    ... 

815 

Total 

1,213,799 

1,242,749 

This  statement  does  not  include  29  estates  held  free  of  revenue  and  com- 
prising 9,998  acres,  nor  does  it  give  the  fate  of  individual  proprietors.  Jdts 
have  bought  from  J&ts,  Brahmans  from  Brahmans,  and  the  J&don  Rajput  of 
Awa  Misa  has  laid  hold  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Porach  Bajputs  of  Darya- 
pur  and  Husain,  but  these  changes  are  not  shown.  Jats,  Rajputs,  and  Brahmans 
still  hold  more  than  one-half  the  whole  district,  and  though  there  have  been  many 
changes  amongst  individuals,  the  relative  position  of  the  castes  in  the  proprie- 
.  tary  body  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was.  At  the  last  settlement  Khatris, 
Baniyas,  Bohras,  and  Europeans,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  specu- 
lators in  land,  held  41,887  acres,  or  only  3*4  per  cent.;  they  now  hold  153,899 
acres,  or  12*3  per  cent.  The  increase  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Baniyas. 
Besides  the  purely  speculative  classes,  the  Nau-Muslim  Badgiijars,  Patb&ns, 
Kayaths,  and  notably  the  Awa  Misa  family,  have  largely  increased  their 
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possessions  by  purchase.  Altogether  the  oM  Jki  and  Bajpdt  proprietary  body 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  displaoed,  and  Mr.  Smith  attributes  much  of  this  to  the. 
severity  of  the  past  settlement.  Though  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  over-estimate  the 
assets,  yet  the  proportion  of  the  assets  taken  by  him  was  too  high,  and  aver-^ 
aged  69  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  the  district.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
various  cesses  for  roads,  post-offioe,  schools,  patw&ris  and  watchmen  were  put 
on,  so  that  the  proprietor  seldom  had  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  assets.  In. 
the  talukad&ri  estates  the  proprietor  had,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  snaUkdna 
allowance  of  the  talukaddr.  ^^  Had  there  been  a  large  margin  of  cultorable 
waste,  the  zamindars  would  probably  have  been  able  to  hold  out;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  increase  in  cultivation,  during  the  30  years,  has  been  only 
7  per  cent.,  and  there  is  now  in  most  tahsils  little  enough  left,  even  for  the* 
pasturage  of  cattle.  The  cultivated  area  at  the  present  time  is.  88  per  cent,  of 
the  culturable;  while,  therefore,  prices  and  rents  were  low,  as  they  remained 
for  many  years  after  last  revision,  it  was  difficult  for  all  and  impossible  for 
some  proprietors  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Many  were  ruined  at  once,  others  held 
on  for  years  by  means  of  mortgages  and  loans,  which  only  increased  their  liabi- 
lities, until  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  suocumb.  Those  who  have  survived  the 
struggle  are  prosperous  enough,  and  the  new  proprietors  are  to  a  large  extent 
men  of  wealth  and  position ;  but  the  history  of  this  settlement  supplies  strong^ 
grounds  for  a  conviction  that  the  demand  of  69  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  assets 
as  the  share  of  the  State,  if  assessed  with  care  and  rigidly  collected,  is  far  too- 
high  to  be  imposed  with  safety."  The  following  table  gives  the  official  return. 
of  transfers  from  1868-69  to  1872-73  :— 


XJaDis  OBDEBs  OF  Ck>omT. 

Bt  pbitatb  tbansvbb. 

1 

1 

«w 

*H 

Sate.           1 

. 

, 

Sale.           1 

o 

O 

• 

1 

1 

i 

a 

% 

1 

a 

i 

1 

•g 

•• 
a 

1 

Tear. 

i 

te    reve- 
C  property 
erred. 

•s 

^li 

1 

lil 

1 

1 

gll 

|i 

II 

1 

< 

{Zi 

H 

^ 

< 

QQ 

^ 

H 

1868-69 

90 

4,243 

77. 

167 

159 

4,672 

534 

255 

948 

1869-70 

87 

10,498 

47 

134 

160. 

8,850 

606 

W 

1,019 

1870-71 

67 

740 

39 

96 

105 

3,491 

601 

189 

as*. 

1871-79 

119 

6,095 

4 

193 

164 

18,481 

684 

474 

1,329 

1879-73 

78 

9,907 

49 

197 

181 

15,772 

622 

401 

1,154 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  each  mode  of  transfer  of  each  class 
Increase  in  the  value  of    during  each  decade  of  the  last  settlement  (1838  to  1868) 


land. 


derived  from  the  settlement  records  : — 


'     Mode  of  traneftrr. 

Area  trans- 
ferred in 
acres. 

Land-reve- 
uue  in 
rupeea. 

Price  in 
rupees. 

Price  per 
acre  in 
rupees. 

Year's  pur- 
chase 

1839  48. 

Private  sale              -• 

Mortgage    .«« 

Fabllc  sale 

50.997 

104,581 

7»>,047 

71,946 
1,52,764 
1,14,861 

8,79.100 
4.24,837 
4,79,«96 

7    6    11 
4     1       0 
6     4     10 

52 
27 
41 

Total 

231,575 

8,89,571 

12,83  288 

5     8       8 

87 

1849-58. 

Prirate  sale 

Mortgage    ... 

Public  sale 

68,597 
76,347 
4M67 

1,04.057 

1,10.807 

76,186 

6,51,998 
5,84,842 
3,40,885 

9     8      0 
7   12       2 
7     0       4 

68 
52 
44 

Total 

192,41 1 

2,91,050 

16,77,225 

8     3       1 

54 

1859-68. 

Private  sale 
Mortgage    ••« 
Public  sale ... 

108,194 
88.367 
59,514 

1,57.815 

1,43,924 

98,898 

12,59,661 
9,81,177 
4,54,938 

12     8      8 
11     1       7 
7  10      8 

79 
68 

46 

Total 

251.075 

4,00,632 

26,96,776 

10  11       9 

67 

During  the  second  decade  the  average  price  shows  an  increase  of  47  per  cent, 
over  the  prices  ruling  from  1839  to  1848,  whilst  the  price  obtained  in  the  third 
decade  is  93  per  cent,  above  that  obtained  in  the  first  ten  years.    It  may  be 
noted  that  the  increase  obtained  at  auction  sales  is  very  small,  and  that  if  this 
item  be  eliminated  from  the  account,  we  find  that  land  changed  hands  during 
the  first  decade  at  Bs.  5-2-8  per  acre,  and  at  3^  yearis^  purchase  of  the  land- 
revenue.     During  the  last  decade  the  averages  were  Bs.  11-11-1  per  acre  and 
7*4  years^  purchase— that  is,  these  last  ten  years  exhibit  an  average  increase  of 
126  per  cent,  in  price  and  111  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  years'  purdiase.    The 
cause  of  ihe  lower  price  at  auction  sales  is  undoubtedly  the  dread  of  ftiture  liti- 
gation as  to  the  rights  or  interests  purchased,  or  the  fear  lest  some  claimant 
with  a  prior  lien  should  spring  up.    For  this  reason  Mr.  Smith  considers  that 
private  sales  and  mortgages  more  correctly  show  the  actual  increase  in  the 
value  of  land.     ^^  By  common  consent  six  or  seven  per  cent,  is  considered  a  fair 
return  for  investment  in  land.    Suppose,  then,  a  man  buys  a  village  assessed  now 
with  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,000.     Under  existing  arrangements  the  rental  in  full 
should  be  Bs.  2,000.   From  this  must  be  deducted  the  land^revenue  of  Bs.  1,000  ; 
oesses  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue,  Bs.  100 ;  patwdris'  fees  at  five  per  cent. 
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Bs.  50 ;  and^  as  the  pnrchaser  is  generally  a  non-resident,  Bs.  50  for  expenses 
of  collection.  His  full  profits  will  therefore  be  Rs.  800.  Assuming  this  sum 
to  represent  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  the  buyer  will  have  had  to  pay 
from  Bs.  11, 400  to  Rs.  13,300  for  the  estate ;  in  other  words,  from  about  11^  to 
13  years'  purchase  of  the  land-revenue.  Special  reasons  will,  of  course,  at  times 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  any  particular  village,  but  in  average  cases  the 
above  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Even  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
settlement,  in  certain  parganas  where  the  revenue  was  not  heavy  and  the  assess- 
ment pretty  evenly  distributed,  as  much  as  this  was  paid  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Atrauli,  where  private  sales  were  effected  at  an  average  of  11*7  years'  purchase, 
in  Akrabad  all  kinds  of  sales  at  1 1  years,  in  Sikandra  private  sales  again  at 
11*2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  value  of  land  has  not  decreased  since  1868.'* 
In  the  early  days  of  British  rule,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, the  land  had  no  value  and  found  no  purchasers,  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's settlement  established  the  various  rights  in  land  and  placed  a  limit  on  the 
Gh>vemment  demand,  land  began  to  have  a  marketable  value,  and  as  the  cha- 
racter and  importance  of  our  fiscal  laws  became  better  known,  this  value  increased 
until  now,  as  shown  above,  land  which  sold  for  Bs.  7-6-11  per  acre  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  last  settlement  brought  over  Bs.  12  in  the  last  decade.  And  this 
increase  in  the  value  is  progressing,  as  land  is  becoming  more  and  more,  every 
day,  a  favourite  investment  of  capitalists. 

Grain,  cotton,  indigo,  indigo-seed,  and  to  a  small  extent  oil-seeds,  form  ilie 
principal  articles  of  export.    Though  much  of  the  grain 
is  consumed  in  the  district  itself,  still  there  usually  exists 
a  considerable  surplus  which  is  coUected  in  the  larger  marts  and  disposed  of  by 
the  grain-dealers.     Much  of  the  surplus  grain  goes  down-country  and  to  Baj- 
put&na  by  the  Makanpur  gh&ton  the  Jumna.    A  great 
proportion  of  the  grain  actually  consumed  in  the  district 
also  is  first  collected  in  the  hands  of  the  grain-dealers,  and  is  then  distributed 
according  to  the  demand.     The  principal  marts  are  Hathras,  Koil,  Atrauli, 
Sikandra  Bao,  and  Harduaganj,  and  the  imports  of  grain  into  those  towns  will 
be  found  under  the  notices  of  them  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  hereafter. 
The  exports  of  food-grains  by  rail  from  March,  1871,  to  April,  1872,  amounted 
to  18,955  maunds.     In  1872-73  Aligarh  alone  exported  92,899  maunds,  and 
Hfithras  exported  17,150  maunds.     During  the  same  year  the  canal  carried  off 
6,838  maunds.     The  trade  to  Bajput&na  is  entirely  by  cart  and  has  not  been 
registered.    The  imports  into  Bewari  in  the  Gnrgaon  District  through  Palwal 
and  Dehli  from  these  provinces  amounted  to  Bs.  4,47,962  in  1870-71.    Most 
6f  this  traffic  passes  through  the  Aligarh  and  Muttra  Districts.     Allowing  three- 
quarters  of   a  ser,  or  one  and  a  half  pounds,  of  grain  per  diem  as  the  food 
allowance  per  head  of  the  population,  we  find  that  7,344,083  maunds  represent 
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the   annual  conBumption  of  food-grains.     In  a  former  page  the  estimate  of 
the   annnal  production  of  food  grains  is  set  down  at  9^367^652  maunds,  and 
thns  a  margin  amoimting  to  2^023,569  mannds  is  left  to  meet  seed,  fodder,  and 
export  reqairements.     Mr.  Smith  estimates  one-fourteenth  ot  the  total  produce, 
or  669,118  maunds,  as  the  seed  requirements,   which  would  leave  1,354,451 
maunds  of  food-grains  for  cattle,  reserves,  and  exportation.     Nearly  all  tho 
rain-crops,  except  the  pulses,  are  consumed  locally,  and  the  exports  are  c  onfined 
to  wheats  barley,  bejavy  gram,  and  the  pulses.^     Cotton  cultivation  has  increased 
of  late  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  characteristic  products 
of  the  district     Mr.  Smith  estimates  tho  yield  from  the  acreage  under  cotton 
at   the  settlement  as  239,430  maunds  of  821bs.,  or 
19,154,000Ib8.     The  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1872,  is  1,073,108  souls,  and  allowing  a  local  consumption  of  two  pounds 
per  head,  there  would  still  be  left  for  exportation  212,603  maunds.     In  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Bulaudshahr,  Kunwar  Lachhman  Singh  estimated 
three  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  as  the  average  consumption  per  head,  of  which  two 
pounds  consist  of  country  cloth  and  one  pound  of  foreign  cloth.     Mr.  Smith 
remarks  : — "  Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindus,  who  constitute 
89  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  buys  at  least  one  new  dhoti  of  country 
cloth  every  year,  and  a  dJioti  weighs  from  about  2^  to  3^11)3.    The  poorer 
dasses,  too,  wear  jackets  of  the  same  cloth,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country 
there  are  few  without  a  large  cloth  or  dopaita  to  cover  themselves  with,  besides. 
With  women's  langas  and  dopaitas  taken  into  consideration,  the  estimate  seems 
low,  even  though  imported  cloth  is  largely  used."     From  April,  1872,  to  the 
end  of  March,  1873,  the  export  of  cotton  by  rail  from  Aligarh  (63,649  maunds) 
and  H&thras  (50,518  maunds)  amounted  to  114,167  maunds,  whilst  45,930 
maunds  passed  down  by  the  canal  to  Cawnpore,    This  gives  a  total  of  160,097 
maunds  without  counting  the  considerable  traffic  by  road  and  river.   The  exports 
by  rail  during  the  previous  year  amounted  to  146,441  maunds^  and  estimating 
the  canal  export  at  the  amount  registered  in  1872-73,  the  total  exports  during 
1871-72  by  canal  and  rail  reach  the  high  figure  of  192,000  maunds.  The  register 
of  traffic  passing  down  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  by  Bhongaon  in  the  Mainpuri 
district,  from  October,  1870,  to  July,  1871,  shows  that  253,180  maunds  of  cotton 
passed  down  by  cart  alone  from  Aligarh  and  the  north.    During  the  year  from 
1st  April,  1870,  to  the  end  of  March,  1871,  32,914  maunds  of  cotton  were  sent 
by  river  from  places  above  Gawnpore  on  the  Ganges  to  places  below  Cawnpore, 
and  1,77,500  maunds  of  cotton  passed  through  the  Jhusi  bridge-of-boats  at 
Allahabad.    These  facts  show  that  the  road  and  river  traffic  must  be  consider-  - 

^  The  foUowing  statement  of  the  caoal  traffic  (in  mannds;  downwards  to  Cawnpore  during 
IC72-78,  win  show  its  character  i  there  was  no  npward  traffic  :—> Wheat,  2,992  ;  Arhar»  9»4SS ; 
M6Dg,  484 ;  Oilseeds,  2391  ;   Bejar,  1,650  ;  Cotton,  45,930 :  Salt,  6858 ;  Miscellaneons,  2,888. 
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able^  and  support  Mr.  Smith's  hi^h  estimate  of  the  local  produce,  which  nearly 

equals  the  outturn  from  the  whole  of   Hohilkhand.     Cotton  presses  are  to  be 

found  in  many  of  the  lacge  townships,  and  several  in  Eoil  itself  and  H&thras. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  cleaned  cotton  per  maund 

in  rupees  annas   and   pies  for  different  periods  from 

1828  to  1873  in  this  district  :— 


Rise  in  price  of  cotton. 


1888-36. 

I887-4a 

1844-58. 

18ff4-6!k 

1864-71. 

1841-67. 

1858-7S. 

Rs.  a.    p. 
6    0    0 

Rb   a.    p. 
6    8    0 

Rb.  a.    p. 
7  19    4 

Us.  a.    p. 
11     9    4 

Rb.  a.    p. 
U    0    0 

Kb.  a     p. 
7    9    5 

Rs.  a.    p. 
14    5     0 

The  increase  in  1854-68  over  1844-53  Amounts  to  49  per  cent.,  and  the  last 
decade  (1846-73)  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  previous  decade, 
and  80  per  cent,  over  the  first  decade  (1844-53).  The  increase  in  price  since 
the  mutiny  has  been  88  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  double  what  it  was  for 
Beventeen  years  before,  and  if  we  take  the  Koil  rates  since  1828,  the  price  has 
more  than  doubled.  During  the  last  four  years  the  prices  have  been  Rs.  14^, 
15,  12^,  and  13^  per  maund,  and  even  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
market  atidharvest  rates,  this  rate  is  high  enough  to  pay  the  oultivators  well,  and 
to  ensure  the  cultivation  of  much  above  the  present  area  devoted  to  the  plant. 
The  first  indigo-planters  settled  in  this  district  under  DeBoigne,  the  Mar- 
History  of  indigo-plant-  hatfca  Governor.^  Tliey  were  M.  Jourdan,  who  settled 
*"*^-  at  Khair ;  Mr.  Orr  at  Mendu ;   Mr.  John  Thornton 

at  Koil  and  M&chhua  ;  Mr.  Longcroft  at  Koil  and  Jal&li,  and  Messrs.  Sobert- 
Bon  and  Stewart  at  Maloi  and  Allahdidpur.  1  he  other  factories  have  been 
estrblished  since  the  British  occupation  in  1803.  M.  Jourdan  died  «t  Aligarh, 
and  one  of  the  monuments  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  Judge's  house  is  believed 
to  mark  his  grave.  Mr.  Thornton  also  died  there  in  1848.  His  house  was  the 
same  as  that  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Bramly  and  presented  to  the  Aligarh 
Dispensary.  Mr.  Longcroft  lived  where  the  garden  of  Badari  Parshid  is  now 
situated.  Mr.  Stewart  removed  to  Calcutta,  and  was  succeeded  at  AUahd&dpur 
by  Mr.  Hashman,  whilst  Mr.  Orr  went  to  Lakhwa  in  Oudh.  The  Siani 
factories  were  built  after  the  conquest  by  Mr.  R.  Carruthers  from  the  ruins  ^f 
the  fort  of  S&sni ;  Chotwa  was  built  in  1806  by  Mr.  George  Mercer;  Baria  and 
An6pshahr  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  George  Blunt  formed  the  H&thras  factory 
in  18 1 7.  During  this  time  indigo-planting  flourished.  Mr.  W.  Morton,  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  Bengal  Engineers,  introduced  a  system  by  which  the  tahsildirs 
or  sub-collectors  of  the  land-revenue  contracted  with  the  European  planters 

^  From  notes  by  Mr.  W.  Connor/Honorary  Magiitratej  and  ad  anonymous  loiter  in  the  Dekii 
Gaz$tie,  1874. 
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for  aapj^ying  the  green  iodigo  plant  Under  this  flystam  tl^e  tabattdars 
rooeiTel  tfaie  advaneea  zoade  by  the  planters  and  applied  them  tg  meet  thQ 
land*reyeiiae  due  from  the  estate,  The;,^  moreover,  managed  the  onltiYationi 
and  were  rewarded  by  presents  both  from  the  faQtory  and  from  Governm^ent* 
Notwithatanding  the  genial  prosperity  of  indigo  speculators^  there  were  many 
seriooa  obstacles  to  successful  trade  during  the  Marhatta  administration;  chief 
amongst  these  was  the  number  and  excessive  nature  of  the  tolls  m  exports, 
jtndigo  and  ootton,  then^  as  now,  the  chief  exports,  used  to  be  shipped  at 
Famkhabad  for  Calcutta,  but  had  to  pay  the  following  duties  on  their  way  to 
the  river :— to  the  Koil  authorities  from  Koil  to  Jalali ;  to  the  S&sni  Baja  from 
JaUdi  to  Sikandra  Bao  ;  to  the  Eachaura  Th&kur  from  Sikandra  Bao  to  £ta} 
to  the  Eta  Baja  from  Eta  to  Kar&oli,  and  to.  the  Maiupuri  R^a  from  Kar&oli 
to  Bhongaen.  These  dues  were  Ml  abolished  by  the  British,  and  remissions  of 
revenue  were  allowed  in  lieu  of  theqn  to  the  several  petty  Bajas*  The  indigo  trade 
prospered  until  1830,  when  the  failure  of  the  Calcutta  houses  involved  the  Aligaxh 
faetories  in  iheir  ruin.  Many  valuable  estate^  and  enormous  outstanding  debts 
were  sold  by  anotion  for  very  inadequate  prices  in  1834,  T^e  purchasers  were 
chiefly  hangers^^m  about  the  Courts,  pleaders  and  money-lenders  who  bided 
their  time,  and  when  things  began  to  look  better,  pressed  for  the  debts  that  they 
had  purchased,  and  in  this  manner  acquired,  at  auction  sale,  under  their  own 
decrees  many  villages  from  the  people  indebted  to  the  factories.  Hence  the  numer- 
ous shares  and  fractions  of  shares  in  villages  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lending 
classes  in  this  district.  The  indigo  trade  revived  a  little  in  1863,  but  soon  fell 
again,  and  tfaou^th  tibe  area  under  indigo  has  increased  very  much  of  late  years, 
it  has  never  equalled  the  area  previous  to  1830.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Europeans  from  the  indigo  trade  was  a  great  loss  to  the  district,  and  gave  its 
prosperity  a  shock  from  which  it  has  hardly  yet  recovered,  llough  the  native 
manufacture  has  increased  so  much,  yet  natives  look  more  to  quantity  than 
quality,  and  even  now  their  indigo  averages  only  Bs,  120  per  maund,  where 
indigo  from  a  neighbouring  factory  grown  on  similar  soil,  but  manufactured 
under  European  superintendence,  brings  fis.  180  per  maund. 

The  district  is  now  literally  studded  with  factories.     The  following  state- 
Ares  uodsr  Indigo   and    n^©"*  shows  that  there  were  171  factories,  producing 
«»**»"•  3,625  maunds  of  marketable  indigo,  in  1873  :— 


Tftlua, 


Koll 

fiUcandta 

AtraaU 


Number  of 
factoriM. 


sa 

91 
IS 


Produce  in 
mauQds. 


SS6 

IQS 


Tahtii. 


Kbsir 
HMhras 


Nnnber  of 
Isctortes. 


IS 
6 


Prodneeia 
ma  finds. 


S74 

)67 
34? 
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The  quantity  of  indigo  annually  produced  in  the  Upper  Frovinces  was 
reckoned  by' Mr.  Stirling  in  1830  at  an  average  crop  of  20,000  maunds,  and  this 
at  Bs.  200  per  maund  made  the  value  of  the  annual  supply  of  indigo  about 
40  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  this  sum  from  the  general 
^mmerce  of  the  country  must  have  been  immense,  for  it  did  not  find  invest- 
ment in  other  channels  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  foreign  capital  which  nourished  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  but  did  not  take  root  in  the  country.  We  have  some  means 
of  testing  the  local  estimate  of  produce.  The  imports  of  indigo  into  Kiw&ri  in 
1869-70  was  106  maunds,  and  in  1870-71  was  273  maunds  ;  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  may  be  credited  to  Aligarh,  or,  say,  about  150  maunds  per  annum. 
Then  we  have  the  returns  of  the  Calcutta  brokers  ( W.  Moran  &  Co.),  which 
for  the  European  factories  give  the  following  results  for  eleven  years ;  the  out- 
turn is  shown  in  chests  which  average  about  3|^  factory  maunds  of '74  lbs.  10  oz^. 
10*666  dr.  avoirdupois  each.  The  price  is  per  factory  maund,  and  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rate  of  exchange  is  also  given : — 


f    ■      - 

i 

Factory. 

1868-64. 

ExchaDge, 

U.lid.to2s. 

Bid, 

1864-65^ 

Exchange, 

2s.  Id.  to  2s, 

Hd. 

1865-66. 

Exchange, 

Is.  Id.  to  2s. 

lid. 

186M7. 

Exchange^ 

Is.  Hid.  to  2s. 

Id. 

1867-68. 
Exchange, 
Is.  lOhd.  to 

Is.  IIH 

1868-69. 
Exchange. 
Is.  llfd.  to 

2s.6id. 

148 
88 

86 

Price 

per 

mauDcl. 

202 
24 

184 

Price 

per 

mauud. 

i 

6 

Price 

per 

mauud. 

1 

Price 

per 

maund. 

1 

Price 

per 

maund. 

1 

6 

Price 

Btla 

HIU;fara8     ... 
N.-W.Iiidlgo 

JUBOCUtiOD, 

B8.a. 

144  12 
136    0 

118     8 

Bs.  a. 

168  18 
164     8 

125     6 

276 

26 

lio 

ill 

Bs.  a. 

168  12 

179    0 

168    0 

262 

19 

106 
386 

Ba.a. 

161     6 

166    0 

150    2 

192 
88 

59 

Bs.  a. 

210    8 

208  14 

SOC     8 

... 

28 

BB.a. 

225  10 

226  8 

226    8 

Total  Cheetft 

812 

••• 

369 

#«• 

•M 

t.t 

184 

... 

160 

Mt 

,    Factory. 

1869-70. 
Exchange, 

If.  Hid. 
to  2s.  0^. 

1870-71. 
Exchange, 
1«.  lOfdto 

Is.lHd. 

1871-72. 
Exchaiiflre, 
ls.nid.to 

2S.0M 

1672-78. 
Exchange, 
ls.llld.to 

u.  UK 

Decennial 
ayerage. 

1873-74. 

1 

Price 

per 

mamid. 

m 

4: 

4' 

Price 
mauud. 

1 

182 
42 

2fi 

Price 

per 

maund. 

1 

Prioe 

per 

maund. 

1 

Prioe 
nuumd^ 

.Bela 

Hiihras    ... 
N.-VV.  Indlgc 
AMOciatioDt 

14S 
42 

> 
7C 

Bii.    a. 

)    226     1 
(   210  12 

»   218    5 

Bs.    a. 

>    192  14 
1    184     4 

1    180  12 

Bs.    a. 

258    8 
288     6 

229  12 

146 
44 

21 

Bs.  ju 

172  12 
122    6 

140  10 

Bs.     a. 

192    0 
178    7 

175    1 

186 
88 

26 

Ba.    a. 

184  14 
191    8 

141    4 

Total  Cheats 

,S6S 
* 

.«• 

28< 

1        ... 

2SI 

... 

2U 

>        ... 

... 

244 

••• 
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It  IS  not  so  easy  togire  the  outturn  from  the  native  factories.  The  accoonts 
of  the  brokers  show  the  native  manufacture  of  the  Du&b  and  Rohilkhand  under 
Dike  head  aa  follows  (in  factory  maunds) : — 


Tear. 

1S6S. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Onttiini                   ••• 

1,781 

S,983 

4,674 

4,716 

10,142 

9,995 

23,876 

1 6,038 

18,317 

11,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  advance  in 
cultivation  by  natives  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  examining  all  the  data  before 
us,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  local  estimate  is  far  under  the  real 
outturn.  Taking  the  area  under  indigo,  and  allowing  42  maunds  of  green 
plant  per  acre  and  325  maunds  of  the  green  plant  to  one  maund  of  maiiufacr 
tnred  indigo,  the  outturn  should  show  3,749  maunds  of  indigo,  lliis  too^ 
though  it  haa  been  proved  that  the  area  under  indigo  has  been  considerably 
und^fitated  in  the  settlemsnt  returns.  Tahsil  Atrauli  shows  only  162  maunds^ 
whilst  the  Barla  concern  alone,  for  the  same  year,  turned  out  «351  maunds^ 
or  more  than  double  the  estimate  given  for  the  vrhole  tahsfl. 

The  local  prices  for  the  green  plant  At  the  Barla  concern  for  a  series  of  years, 

both  for  badni  (or  advance  terms)  and  khttsk  kMHd  (or 
Prio6B  of  indigo  plant.   * 

ready  market  prices)  in  rupees  per  100  maunds  has 

been  as  follows  : — 


From 

i 

1 

From 

1 

For 

8  . 

1 

< 

} 

For 

i 

i 

•g. 

1^ 

1887-63^ 

la-ritf 

21—94 

1859-66, 

19-28 

28 

1870... 

20—24 

26-80 

1872... 

10— S8 

80  : 

I857-5B, 

so 

28 

1866-69, 

20-24 

26-28 

1871... 

20-26 

26—30 

1873... 

«0'-98 

80  • 

-t ^ 

"  Badni- iB  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  plant  to  be  furnished  at  a 
fixed  price  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  on  consideration  of  an  advance  of  money 
at  the  time  of  the  arrangement;  khush  kharid  is  plant  sold  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture by  the  cultivator  who  has  planted  it  on  speculation.  Taking  the  high- 
est prices  paid,  we  find  that  the  price  haa  risen  for  badni  plant  from  Rs.  1 9  per 
100  maunds  in  1837  to  Bs.  28  in  1873,  or  47  per  cent.,  and  for  khush  kharid 
from  Ra.  24  to  30,  or  25  per  centi  This  rise  in  the  price  of  indigo  plant  especially 
illuatrates  the  rise  in  the  rentable  value  of  land,  for  though  the  price  of  plant 
has  comaiderably  increased  and  the  increased  price  in  badni  operations  has  been 
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laaintaindd  this  year,  yet  last  year  was  co&Bpieiums  for  an  dMnnotu  fall  in 
the  priee  of  mannfaetored  indigo,  and  it  was  not  expdeted  that  it  wodd  be 
mudi  higher  when  the  sales  took  phtce  this  oold  wmther  (1873).  Whether  tiie 
mannfaetorer,  erroneously  called  the  planter  in  this  dxBtriot^  gains  or  loses,  the 
Gfoltirator  gets  a  price  for  plant^  which  enables  him  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
was  exacted  from  him  in  past  years/'  The  Calcatta  prices  for  the  mannfiio- 
tnred  dye  have  been  given  on  a  previons  page.  As  a  mle,  the  Du&b  indigo  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Benares  Division,  whilst  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the 
Bengal  and  l%riint  plant.  Prices  dtrring  1872-78  for  gand  and  low  native 
indigo  rded  from  Rs.  75  to  Rs.  105  per  mamid :  for  ordinary  and  middling 
^lant  qtiality  (European  and  native)  Bs.  115  to  Bs.  150,  and  for  good  qualitjr 
Rs.  180  to  Bs.  "SOO.  A  few  Enrbpean  factories  ttfrn  otit  indigo  of  very  'supe- 
rior quality,  and  some  few  lots  of  these  particular  marks  sold  as  high  as  Rs.'220 
lo  Rs.  230,  and  one  tot  as  high  as  Rs.  247-8^.  Prices  during  1872-78  rtded 
fSrom  Rs.  85  to  Rs.  100  pefr  maundbeloW  those  oF£he  previous  year.  A  oonsider- 
Ikble  amount  of  indigo  seed  is  sent  to  Bengal,  but  as  most  of  this  traffic  passes 
by  boat  down  the  Ganges,  there  are  no  accurate  returns  in  existence  for  judg- 
ing of  its  real  importance. 

Oil-seeds  were  exported  in  1871-72  by  rail  to  the  amountofRs.  81,145 
^^^  maunds,  and  in  1872-73  there  were  54,480  maunds  sent 

out  of  the  district  by  rail  and  2^91  maoads  by  the 
oansl.    This  trade  centres  in  H&thras  and  Koil. 

In  1856  there  were  37  saltpetre  manufactories  in  the  district^  producing 
about  50,000  maunds  per  annum.    In  1872-73  the 
outturn  was  only   25,000   maunds,  but  the  num- 
ber of  refineries  has  increased  from  two  in  1856  to  sixteen  in  1873,  with 
an    outturn  of  10,190  maunds  of  refined  saltpetre,   valued  at  Bs.   6  per 
maund,  or  Rs.  61,140.    drude  saltpetre  is  valued  at  Rs.  8-6*0  per  maund,  so 
that  the  entire  value  of  this  manufacture,  all  -of  whioh  is  ex|K>rted,  is  nearij  « 
lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees.    The  returns  of  the  five  municipalities  in  the  district 
show  the  imports  very  fairly.    They  consist  of  sugar,  rice,  European  doth 
goods,  spices,  metals,  tobacco,  lice,  timber,  bambus,  und  pedho^s  vno^  gene- 
rally.   The  details  there  given  show  the  extent  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
district  and  flie  importance  of  H&thras  as  a  distributing  centre  of  commerce 
for  this  and  ih^  surrounding  districts.     The  line  of  Taalway  tmder  oonstmc- 
tion  from  Hdthras  to  Muttra  and  from  the  Blast  Inditm  Itailway  to  the  town 
of  H&thras  will  still  farther  raise  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
marts  of  the  upper  Dn&b  ;  and  if  to  the&e  lines  be  added  fiie  projected  line 
from  'Hithras  by  Kisganj   to  the  Ganges,  Aligarh  will  be  better  off  in  the 
way  of  communicalaon  by  road,  rail,  canal  and  xiver  Aan  many  cotrnties  in 
tlngland. 
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The  follMriog  table  shews  tSie  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  die  fiast 
Indian  Railway  for  one  jear^  and  is  sofflcient  to  exhibit  the  relatiTe  hBportance 
of  eacii  station :— * 


tm. 


Janvaij  1S71 
February  n 
Maxeh  n 
API 


t^ber: 
Ootobtr  , 
Korember  i 


TgM, 


Hatbs&h: 


Ocodi. 


38,089 
88,928 
88,141 
41,880 
89,806 
19,488 
11,617 
9.481 
17,689 
84,055 
98,009 
89,406 


9^SJtt8 


aoJB7 

^?,se8 

21,519 
25J185 
22XS66 
30.728 

11.397 
loJM 
20,199 
4^,r.70 


8,06,416 


(?#fa. 


P&U. 


AUailH. 


0<»fi(li. 


s 


8»689 

8,686 
8,701 
S»888 
8J61 

hm 

8,948 
8,617 
8,864 
8,108 
8,887 


ro6 

719 
468 
147 
872 
840 
868 
868 
164 
89 
8 
158 


87,880  8,718  6380 


XiO 

661 
380 
944 

679 
690 
657 
861 
245 
619 


109 
126 
198 
180 
146 
88 
76 
101 
184 
78 
184 


(Tooilt. 


181      88,664 


1.416 


18,518 

10,486 
nS40 

88,780 
8,424 

89,924 
6,636 
7,985 
5,799 
8jB70 

14,207 


10,144 

11,980 

7,887 

6,710 

8/166 

8^848 

8,814 

4,971 

8/)64 

9,778 

81,911 

4^7U 


1,78,886  [1,48,668 


7,968 
7,202 
6,4M 
7,880 
6;B2S 
7,783 
6,944 
6,6I1 
5,876 
6,900 
8,711 
7^8 


SOIUTA. 


Goodt, 


76 
6 

8 
8 

16^ 

4 

*"5 
16 
8 
84 


84,221 


194 


888 
6 


1,474 


l^ 

u 


667 

463 
661 
818 
448 
530 
887 
«3i 
829 
888 
854 


6,838 


Fain. 


From  the  17ih  to  the  23rd  October  the  BunUla  religious  fair  is  held  in 
fliost  of  the  large  towns  in  the  district^  and  abont 
12,000  persons  come  into  Koil  for  its  xseldbration 
doriog  ihis  period.  8iniikirly4itihe  Mnsalm&n  festival  of  the  Mobarram  large 
crowds  assemble  at  tiiie  priaeipal  shrines.  In  September  the  Hindih  hoU  a  £dr 
at  Barhady  near  Sikandra  Bao,  in  honour  of  Raghun&th^  where  some  &fiOO 
people  assemble,  and  a  small  trade  in  mtdss,  asses,  leatbem  buckets  fiir  water 
and  wooden  utensils  is  carried  on.  The  bardha  &ir  during  the  last  wtedc  in 
October  attracts  some  small  assemblages  of  peo^e  in  the  large  Sind6  tenas. 
Bweetmeaits,  toys,  European  and  country  cloths  are  ihe  staple  articles  ^  Amb 
at  these  fairs,  and  none  of  them  are  large  enough  to  assist,  in  aoj  way,  in  jkB 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  only  places  where  iq>ectal  pokes  md  sani* 
tsry  arrangements  are  necessary  are  the  Eoiiaad  B&thras  MiAarrann  fidrs,  the 
Etnl  Hamllla  fiur,  and  the  EKkamdra  fair.  Of  the  mere  market  towns  'On  most 
important  are  S&sni,  Akrabad,  Bijaigaiii,  Oangiri,  Tappal  and  'Ehair ;  butMsall 
Hunrket towns  exist  ererywhere.  EcdudiDgthe  mmncipafl  towns  Oere  are  160 
xnarketsinthedUtriot:2«intahsafiBanidxmBao,4Bin  Hfttbras,  84  in  Koil, 
31  in  Igl48,  23  ip  Atraiffi,  and  23  in  Khair,  or  one  to^veiy  ten  TiDages  and  to 
every  5,961  persons.  Cattle,  grain,  oountry  dotii,  vegetables,  sweetmeats,  toys, 
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brafl3  ntopsilfly  and  the  numerous  articles  of  domestio  eonsjEimptionare  the  "chief 

commodities  of  tra4e. 

For  corals  and  pearls  the  weights  used  are  :  12   grains   of  rice  make   one 

ratij  and  24  roHs  make  one  tank^  which  is  equivalent  to 
Weights  and  meflBUrea.     ^  ji    j,  m\         -rn  m  -i.  t?:.., 

3.dwts.  19  graiiM  Troy.    For  weighmg  gold  and  Bilver, 

8  grains  of  rice  go  to  the  ratty  8  ratis  to  the  mdsha^  and  12  mishas  to  the  tolaf 

equivalent  to  7  dwts.  12  grains  Troy.     The  common  bazar  weight  for  goods  ia 

5  tol(i8  make  one  chhatdky  and  16  chhatdks  one  ser^  weighing  2  lbs.  6  oz.  Troy ; 

40  sers  make  one  maund ;  a  smaller  ^erstarting  with  three  icla8  to  the  ehhatakj 

and  9  chhatdks  to  the  «i^  makes  the  latter  only  lib.  6oz8.     Troy,  and  the 

maund  of  24  Bers  known  as  a  luchchd  maund.     In  selling  unrefined  saltpetre  a 

Mf*of  16  eJJuUdkSy  with  7^  tolas  to  each,  or  Weighing  3  lbs.  9  ozs.   Troy  is  used. 

Indigo  and  refined  saltpetre  are  weighed  with  a  «er,  of  which  the  chhatdks 

weigh  €f  tolas  each  ;  the  ser  therefore  weighs  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  5  dwtff.     The  s&r  of  80 

tolaB  is  now  generally  used,  but  in  H&thras  and  Koil   metals   and  splices  are 

sold  at  the  ser  of  85  tolasy  called  the  ser  of  28  taka  of  Jaipur  or  Bharatpur  pice.^ 

The  linear  'measures  for  cloth  gives  a  yard  of  36  inches  divided  into  two  hdths 

or  cubits,  eadi  of  which  contains  three  ffirasy  which  are  again  subdivided  into 

three  angasid  or  digits.     Masons  and  carpenters  use  the  miumari  yard  of  2 

feet  9  inches,  in  which  12  thread  breadths  make  one  tas4  hnd  24  tasiis  make  one 

yard.    The  Ildhi  gaz  or  yard  is  generally  used  for  all   purposes,  including 

stone-cutter's  work,  land-measuring,   cloth -measuring,   &c.     It  cbntiaina   33 

British  inches,  and  abigha  of  land-meaaured  with  this  yard  is  exactly  five-eighths 

of  aa acre.    Two  Il&hi yards  make  onedandy  and  2^500  dand  make  one   kos. 

In  the  official  measurement  of  land,  at  the  settlement  of  1838  the  jarOn  gaz 

amounted  to  2  feet  7^  inches;  one  span  or  eight  digits  made  ohe  ^tiri,  and  three 

Unka  made  ono  jaHbi  gaz  or  yard,  and  eight  yatds  made  ohe  gattay  and  twenty* 

^attamsAe  cfae  jarib. 

'     The  aUbdivisiohs  of  a  bigha  are  as  follows  :— 20  nanw&nsial  kuchwinsi : 

80  kaohw&nsi  —  l  bisw&nsi  :  20  bisw&nsl^  1  biswa :  and  20  btswai^l  bigluu 

Here  tiie  local  bigha  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  equivalent  to  2,756*25 

gqtiare yards  or  0*5694  of  an  acre:  1*7560  bighas  make  one  acre.    The 

standard' or  Shahjah&ni  bigha  used  in  a  feiw   villages  annexed  from  Bnland*^ 

^^nliT  is  equivalent  to  3,025  square  yards,  or  0'625  of  ah  acre.    The'Gdvem- 

menthave  adopted  the  British  acre  forall  purposes.    Threes  kuchoha  Inghas^ 

atceqiuTalent  to  cue  pukka  bfgha*.    In  the  eatly'dayaof  our  rule  rupees 

boined  at  different  places  were  durretit  in  the  district.    The  folldwing  are  the 

tates  established  in  1805  for  their  conversiou  into  Luoknow  rupees,  tbto  eoih-* 

gidered  the  standard.  nit)ee: — Famkhabieid,  R6.  1-8-1  per  cent'.;  Hithraa,- 

Ba.  2-5-4  ;  Muttra,R8.  8->3>7  ;  Dig,  Rs.  12-1>0,  and  Brindaban,  Rg.  16>7-2. 

— ■  ''  1  The  taka  h  eqoiltla  two  J»ipnr  ploe.' >  ~  » 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  prices  of  the  chief  agricultural  products 
in  this  district  for  the  years  1861  to  1870  in  aersof 
80  tolas  each  (one  ser  is  equal  to  2*057  tb  avoidupois): — • 


Prices. 
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. 
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• 
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16 
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< 
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26 

25 
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12 
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10 
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19 

24 
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SO 

48 
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81 

26 
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2n 
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28 
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27 
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aa 

m 

86 
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27  ti 
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3S 

37 

36 

36 

33 

31 

32 

25 

23 

26 

31 
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Sli 

24 

SS 
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16| 

28 

2^4 

22 

9 

19 

21 
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1>>                            ••«                            Htl 

39 

30i 

30 

»5i 

18 

^4 
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20 

184 

24 

22i 
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27 

S3 

85 

83 

82 

40 

32 

86 

40 
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Uoih 
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SO 
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38 

S0 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
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95 
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26 

16 

m 

24 
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23i 

23 

26 
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16 
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24 
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^ 

3J 

11 

li 

^ 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

24^ 
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^\ 
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10 
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11 

91 

8 

7 
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9 

•^ 
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3* 
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31 

4 

8| 

3i 
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^i 

8* 

«i 

31 

Salt 
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7 

7 
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«i 

«i 

H 

u 

61 

«l 

61 
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If 

a 

s* 

2 

2 

If 

If 

1» 

1| 

11 

Til  leed 

.!«                                   it!                                   II* 

12 

u 
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16 

18 

14 

14 

U 

10 

12 
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16i 

I4i 

13 

18 

22i 

24 

174 

194 

154 
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In  connection  with  his  inqiiiries  into  the  effects  of  the  rise  in  prices  on  the 
rental  of  the  district,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  gives  some  valuable  notes  on  the  rise 
of  prioes  in  general  throughout  the  district.  He  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
oonsiderable  and  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  the  four  standard  grains — wheat, 
barley,  yodr,  add  bdjra.  The  following  table  is  arranged  in  periods  from  1828 
tp  1870-tl,  and  the  percentages  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  price  in  each  period  as^ 
oompared  with  the  other  are.  calculated.  The  ser  of  80  tolas  is  used  through- 
out :  -- 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1827  to  1858  prices  ruled  yery 
low,  and  that  since  the  mutiny  there  has  been  a  great  and  permanent  rise. 
The  first  decade  of  all  includes  the  famine  of  1837,  and  the  famine  of  1868-69  is 
left  out  of  the  calculation  of  percentages.  The  prices  of  187(^71,  though  lower 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  are  higher  than  the  ayerage  of  the  decade 
preoeding  the  mutiny,  and  the  tendency  is  still  on  the  side  of  rise.  With  the  pre- 
sent improved  communicafcions  this  must  continue,  and  can  only  change  in  an 
unusually  good  season.  The  prices  of  ootton  and  indigo  are  given  under  the 
head  of  ^  trade,'  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  present  rates  of  daily  wages  of  artiizans  are  :— For  bladcsmiths,  earpen- 

^  ters  and  masons  five  annas ;  labourers  as  beld&rs,  %\  to 

Wages. 

8  annas ;  coolies  2,  women  1|,  and  boys  1^  annas.    The 

wages  of  agricultural  day  labourers  are  about  2  annas,  and  in    addition 

half  a  ^^  of  chap&tis  or  unleavened  bread,  or  the  same  quantity  of  grain. 

Weeders  receive  3  annas  a  day  and  the  grass  they  pick  out,  which  is  often 

worth  2  annas  more.    The  following  statement  shows  the  official  returns  as 

to  wages  for  six  years  after  the  mutiny  :-*- 


Beldto 

Bbistifl 

Eab&ni  •«• 
Tailon 

Wiishermen  m» 

Blacksmiths  m« 

Barbers  m« 

Garden  •.. 

Oarpeaters  ... 

Dyers  m. 

GoMsmilhs  ... 

Shoe-makers  «.. 

Grooms  ... 

Masons  •.. 

Tile-makers  .«• 

Brick-layers  ••• 
Braoelet-maken, 

FMiitas  ••• 
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The  following  statement  sufficientlj  explains  the  revenue  and  civil  ex- 
penditure of  this   district  for  the  years  -1860-61  and 


Berenae  and  ezpenditare. 


1870-71  :— 


Receipt!. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

lAnd-refwrae 

173S.993 

19,66/^50 

Revenue  charges 

1,91.286 

1,67,560 

Profit  and  ioM»Rey»- 

51,611 

... 

Judicial  charges 

1,17,765 

1,09,290 

nne  Department. 

Stamps 

79,S30 

38,594 

Police  charges 

1,81,869 

78,108 

Berenue  charges     ... 

10,625 

... 

General  charges 

12,857 

••• 

J  Qdldal  charges      ... 

87,168 

1,75,820 

Stamp  charges 

4,624 

7,045 

PoUce 

1,197 

••• 

Mutiny  profit  and  loss, 

72,824 

... 

Mntiny  profit  and  loss, 

13,796 

.«. 

Pensions                   .«. 

86,550 

20,154 

Public  works 

S,702 

..1 

Public  works 

18.634 

... 

Income-tax 

... 

99,819 

Profit  and  loss,  Rere- 
nue  Department. 

10,656 

... 

Miscellaneous 

... 

S66 

Interest  and  refund ... 

... 

13,588 

Abkari 

... 

57,043 

Excise  and  cess        ••• 

... 

4,986 

Medical  and  education, 

... 

38,180 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

... 

988 

Total        ... 

19.78  879 

98,87,098 

5,21,465 

4,84,728 

Income-tax. 


The  reyenne  from  December,  1857,  to  April,    1868,   was  Rs.   11,46,715, 
and  the  expenditare  during  the  same  period  was  Rs.  2,39,551. 

The  actnal  assessment  of  the  income  of  the  district  at  six  pics  in  the  rupee, 
calculated  upon  profits  exceeding  Rs.  500,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  income-tax  of  1870,  during  1870-71,  was 
Rs.  1,25,467.  There  were  1,410  inoomes  between  Rs.  500  and  Rs.  750  per  an- 
onm;  354  between  Rs.  750  and  Rs.  1,000;  316  between  Rs.  1,000  and  Rs.  1,500  ; 
136  between  Ets.  1,500  and  Rs.  2,000  ;  356  between  Rs.  2,000  and  Rs.  10,000  ; 
44  between  Rs.  10,000  and  Rs.  100,000,  and  one  above  Rs.  1,00,000  ;  total  per- 
sons assessed  were  2,617. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and 
charges  on  account  of  the  canal  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Ganal  rerenne. 


1 

Percent- 

Year. 

Collections. 

PatwWs' 
fees. 

BsUblish- 
ments. 

Contingen- 
cies. 

Total. 

age  of  pay- 
ments to 
collections. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

fis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67 

... 

1,82,691 

8,481 

485 

••# 

8.966 

211 

1867-68 

...               ..« 

2,04^68 

4,166 

478 

26 

4,670 

2*288 

1868-69 

•  ••                                  •M 

1,98,045 

3,797 

458 

27 

4,282 

216;i 

1869-70 

...                                  ... 

2,72,293 

6,489 

1,188 

... 

7,622 

2-79 

1870-71 

*••                                  ... 

2,11,080 

7,278 

1,183 

... 

8,456 

400 

1871-72 

•*■                                  ••• 

2,26,888 

8,302 

563 

... 

8,865 

8-91 

1872-73 

•••                                     .M 

1,81,272 

6,822 

Ml 

567 

7,888 

407 
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Stamps  >ycre  imposed  on  petitions  and  documents  from  an  early  period  of  our 
rule.  The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  charges 
for  eight  years  previous  to  the  mutiny : — 


Stamps. 


Year. 


1845-46 
184«-47 
1847-18 
1848-49 


Value  of 

Charges 

Net 
receipts 

Value  of 

Charges 

stamps 

and 

Year. 

stamps 

and 

sold. 

refunds. 

sold. 

refunds. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

69»867 

5,868 

54,904 

1849-50 

64,861 

6,161 

75,636 

6»059 

70,677 

1850.51 

69,980 

3,886 

74,770 

5,969 

68,810 

185 1. 5S 

69,087 

SfiiS 

66,196 

5,176 

61,019 

1852-53 

75,106 

S,e93 

Net 
receipts. 


Bs. 

59,300 
66,095 
65,495 
7a,91< 


Stamp  duties  are  now  collected  under  the  General  Stamp  Act  (XVIII.  of 
1869)  and  under  the  Court  Fees  Act.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
revenue  and  charges  under  this  head  for  eleven  years  since  the  mutiny : — 


Year. 

Adhesive 

stamps  aod 

hundis. 

Bloe-aod- 
black  do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Court  fees. 

Duties  and 
penalties 
realised 

Total 
receipts. 

Gross 
charges. 

Net 
receipts. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

186f-68        «. 

5,981 

79»806 

•*» 

670 

85,957 

4,681 

81,376 

1863-64 

7,693 

80,403 

«•• 

474 

88,570 

5,461 

83,109 

1864-65 

6,451 

84,818 

... 

776 

92,046 

6,478 

86,567 

1866-66 

5.314 

94,079 

*•• 

9,135 

1,01,699 

6,970 

94,660 

1866-67 

6/>31 

84  965 

•M 

1,719 

92,706 

5,670 

87,085 

1867-68 

6,971 

1,33,444 

**• 

550 

13,265 

8,506 

1,30,769 

1868-69 

5,356 

1,54,683 

... 

929 

1,60,969 

8,847 

1,52,115 

1869-70 

5,989 

1,71,479 

*•• 

1,170 

1,78^80 

10,136 

1.68,445 

1870-71        — 

4,936 

3%8I0 

1,30,294 

3,903 

1,72,948 

11,645 

1,61,298 

1871-79 

5,917 

33,769 

1,30,248 

1,180 

1,71,106 

6,474 

l,65,t^2 

1879-73 

5,116 

38/>96 

1,33,426 

495 

1,77,133 

7,158 

1,69,975 

in  1873-74  there  were  8,982  documents  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Registration  Act  (YIII.  of  1871)  on  which  fees  to 
*  the  amount  of  Bs.  17,352  were  collected.    The  expenses 

of  establishment,  &c.,  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  Bs.  5,843.  There 
were  3,823  registrations  affecting  immoveable  property  in  which  the  registra- 
tion was  compulsory  under  Section  17  of  Act  VIII.  of  1871,  and  2,192  in  which 
the  registration  was  optional ;  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  transferred 
by  these  instruments  being  Bs.  31,92,377.  These  figures  include  immoveable 
and  moveable  property,  wills,  &c.,  and  give  the  total  aggregate  values  of  all  the 
documents  registered. 

For  the  collection  of  inland  customs  a  post  was  established  at  Aligarh  under 
the  charge  of  the  Collector  of  the  land-revenue.     This 
was  withdrawn  under  Begulation  IX.  of  1810,  and 
for  the  five  years  of  its  continuance  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  Bs.  6,25,757, 


Customs. 
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and  the  charges  to  Rs.  95,246.  For  the  same  years  the  recdpts  from  town 
duties  were  Bs.  30,085,  and  the  charges  were  Bs.  6,344.  Subsequently  the 
town  duties  were  farmed,  and  rose  gradually  from  Bs.  6,200  in  1810  to 
Bs.  12,500  in  1836,  in  which  year  they  were  abolished,  together  with  inland 
customs  duties.  Daring  the  ten  years  1826-1836  upwards  of  Bs.  30^345 
were  expended  from  these  iunds  in  local  improvements  in  Koil  alone. 

The  excise  in  this  district  consists  of  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  intoxicating  drugs,  which  for  many  years  was  real- 
ised by  the  system  of  farming  out  the  taxes  by  parganahs. 
The  following  table  shows  the  collections  for  ten  years  before  the  mutiny :— • 


Excise. 


Year. 

Amoant  of  lease 
of  liquor  vend 

< 

6 

1 

1^ 

1' 

1 
P 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

.      Bs. 

Bs. 

184S.44 

11,260 

8,700 

2,200 

17,150 

16,936 

],108 

Ill 

1844-45 

11,700 

8,900 

2,400 

18.000 

16,136 

1,303 

561 

1845-46 

13,060 

4,225 

2,7i5 

20,000 

16,863 

8,0.6 

53 

1846-47 

1S,500 

4,000 

2,5  0 

19,000 

17,201 

1,679 

120 

1847-48 

14.000 

4,300 

3,800 

22.100 

19,091 

3,009 

M« 

1848-49 

14,85 ) 

4.099 

3,701 

22,660 

20,440 

2,210 

••• 

1849-60 

16.200 

4.676 

••• 

19,776 

18,731 

1,044 

••• 

1850-51 

17,fc07 

4,700 

3,303 

26,807 

S3,5i2 

2,121 

154 

1851-6S 

21,560 

6,201 

8,800 

30,060 

27,469 

2,577 

... 

1852-53 

21,650 

6,050 

4,000 

81,600 

2S,416 

••• 

••• 

The  consumption  of  opium  rose  from  nearly  six  maunds  in  1843-44  to  8^  raaunds 
in  1846-47 ;  then  falling  again,  it  suddenly  rose  in  1849-60  to  22  maunds  22^^ 
sers,  and  in  1852-53  was  22  maunds  27  sers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  connected  with  the  excise  for  ten 
years  after  the  mutiny  :— 


fi- 

j 

bL 

i 

. 

Tear. 

•H  o 

1 

*P4 

i 

it 

c5 

oeT 

o 

a 

1 

1. 
1 

1 

P 

o 

^ 

H 

M 

'& 

Bs. 

SQ 

Bs. 

Bs 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

1862-68 

945 

10,862 

18,5'  0 

16 

35 

4,745 

••• 

667 

27,969 

1868-64 

8^02 

9fi^6 

14,700 

84 

45 

4,813 

87 

1,163 

31,964 

1864^5 

5«239 

10,685 

20,160 

275 

33 

6,682 

283 

11,774 

80,060 

1865-66 

6,184 

11,411 

21,760 

261 

18 

4,768 

196 

13,847 

80.739 

1866-67 

6,947 

12,518 

27,200 

408 

7 

4,206 

412 

16,589 

86,158 

1867-68 

8,881 

14,«S1 

38,920 

476 

32 

7,421 

107 

90,843 

44,648 

1868-69               .M 

8,696 

11,064 

t4,880 

442 

69 

8,103 

124 

20.487 

42.789 

1869-70 

1,119 

11,879 

85,642 

402 

31 

6,964 

8 

21,088 

34.950 

1870-71 

5,882 

10,058 

36,272 

478 

I       45 

7,894 

4 

21,242 

38.892 

1671-73 

6,404 

10,025 

87,648 

373 

60 

10,629 

ii9 

21,425 

43,818 
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Tee  town  of  Eol  or  EoiP  is  of  undoubtedly  great  antiquity.     Locid 
tradition  identifies  it  with  the  Eosam  or  Eosambhi  to 
which  Nichakru  removed  his  capital  after  Haetin&pur 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  Ganges.     But  Kosambhi  has  been  identified  with 
Eosam  on  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad,  so  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted.'   Indeed  Ah&r  in  the  Bulandshahr  District  and  other  towns  in  other 
districts  make  similar  pretensions.     To  carry  out  the  story,  the  founder  is  said 
to  be  a  Eshatriya  of  the  lunar  race,  named  Eosh&rab.    The  present  name  was 
given  to  the  city  by  B&l&r&ma,  who  slew  here  the  great  Asura  (demon)  Eol, 
and  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Ahirs  subdued  this  part  of  the  Dukh.     Bfl&r&ma 
is  said  to  have  gone  from  Eoil  to  R&mgh&t  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  founded 
a  town,  and  Hardeva  (Harduaganj)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ahirs 
of  B&m&'s  army,  and  named  after  another  of  the  many  names  of  their  chief 
(Hardeo).    Anoiher  legend  connects  the  foundation  of  Eoil  with  the  Dor  tribe 
of  Rajputs,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  Bulandshahr  District.' 
The  story  runs  that  in  429  Sambat  (or  372  A.D.)  Baja  Vikrama  Sen,  of  the  Dor 
tribe,  ruled  at  Baran  (Bulandshahr),  and  his  brother  E&li  held  Jalali,  and  both 
were  tributary  to  Raja  Anangp&l  of  Dehli.     Vikrama  Sen  had  two  sons,  la- 
dur  and  Mokindur ;  the  former  succeded  his  father  in  Baran,  and  the  latter  his 
uncle  at  Jal&li.     Mokindur  was  succeeded  by  Gobind  Sen,  and  he  by  N&har 
Singh,  the  founder  of  Sambhal.    After  him  came  his  grandson  Dasrath  Singh, 
the  founder  of  Jalesar,  who,  dying  childless,  was  suoceeded  by  his  brother  Bijai 
R&m,  and  he  was  followed  by  Budh  Sen.     "  One  day  as  Budh  Sen  was  riding 
from  Jal&li  to  Dehli,  considerably  ahead  of  his  followers,  he  came  to  a  jhil 
(called  in  old  Hindi  ^  koF)  and  dismounted.     Whilst  waiting  for  his  retduue  a 
fox  came  up  and  barked  at  him,  which  so  irritated  the  Raja  that  he  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  the  fox.    The  fox  retreated  to  a  hole  and  continued  to  bark  at 
the  Raja  and  attack  him  until  his  suite  arrived.     After  consoling  their  master, 
they  suggested  that  there  must  be  some  excellent  inherent  quality  in  the  soil 
which  had  imparted  to  a  contemptible  creature  like  the  fox,  vigour  and  audadiy 
enough  to  enable  him  to  set  at  nought  a  royal  Rajput ;  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  a  desirable  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  city  and  fort.    Raja  Budh  Sen,  after 
consulting  his  asl^rologer,  found  that  it  was  an  auspicious  m<»nent  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  at  once  he  dug  up  a  little  clay  from  the  jhil  with  his  own  dagger, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  he  named  Eol  after  the  jhil.    In  a  few 
years  the  fortress  and  city  were  finished,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Jal&li  to  Eoil,  which  became  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom, 
comprising  Patiili,  Jalesar,  Budaon,  Sambhal,  Eampil,  and  Baran.     After 
a  reign  of  55  years  the  Raja  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mangal  Sen.    !nie 

1  Spelled  Kol  and  pronounced  Eoil.  >  Bhilsa  Topes,  Chapi,  S,  3.    Arch.  Snr.,  L,  aoi. 

»  Vol.  lU.  of  the  Gazetteer. 
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latter  made  an  alliance  with  the  Raja  Bena  of  Atranji  and  Et&wa,  and  gave 
his  daughter  Padm&vati  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  the  Et4wa  Raja.  On  Raja 
Bena's  death  his  sons  deposed  and  murdered  their  eldest  brother,  and  Pad- 
m&vati  returned  a  widow  to  her  father's  house  at  Koil.  She  became  a  devotee 
of  Gktnga,  and  her  father  built  for  her  a  lofty  column  in  the  centre  of  his  for- 
tress, from  whence  she  might  be  able  to  view  daily  the  sacred  river.  Another 
version  of  the  legend  is  that  the  unfortunate  Padm&vati  was  built  up  alive  in 
this  colnmn.^"  It  has  been  shown  in  the  introduction  that  Anang  P&l  cannot 
have  ruled  in  Dehli  earlier  than  A.D.  736,  and  the  inscription  on  the  column  in 
the  fort  shows  that  it  was  erected  in  1253  A.D.  by  Balban,  so  both  the  main 
facts  of  the  story  want  oorroboration. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  some  time  before  the  Musalm&n 
invasion  the  district  was  held  by  the  Dor  Rajpiite,  and  that  in  the  time  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  the  chief  of  the  Dors  was  Hardatta  of  fiaran.  KoH  con- 
tinned  an  outpost  of  the  Raja  of  Baran  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Meos,  the  Dors  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Badgigars.  Prithir&j  has  left  an  inscription  boasting  of  his  victory  over  the 
Dors,  and  the  Badgujar  traditions  all  agree  in  stating  their  settlement  here  as 
due  to  the  grant  of  150  villages  as  dowry  with  his  daughter  by  the  last  Dor 
Raja  to  Part&b  Singh,  the  Badgujar  leader.  The  Badgujars  were  the  princi- 
pal tribe  at  the  time  of  the  Musalm&n  invasion.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Koil  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Buddhist  community.  Statues  of  Bud- 
dha and  other  Buddhist  remains  have  been  found  in  excavations  made  in  the 
eminence  on  which  the  citadel  of  Koil  stood.  So  also  have  Hindii  remains 
indicating  that  in  all  probability  the  citadel  contained  in  succession  a  Bud- 
dhist and  a  Hindu  temple.  As  will  be  seen,  these  were  superseded  in  their  turn 
by  a  Muhammadan  building  (see  Koil).  For  Koil,  as  for  most  places  in  Upper 
India,  authentic  history  commences  with  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  and  I 
shall  now  turn  to  the  Musalm&n  historians,  and  mention  the  few  events,  con- 
nected with  the  district,  recorded  by  them. 

In  the  year  1194  A.D.  Kutb-ud-din  marched  from  Dehli  to  Koil,  "which," 
^  ^^   ^  ^^  writes  Hasan  Nizimi,*  "  is  one   of  the   most  cele- 

brated  fortresses  of  Hind.  Those  who  were  wise  and 
acute  were  converted  to  Isl&m,  but  those  who  stood  by  their  ancient  faith  were 
slain  iriih  the  sword.  The  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  State  entered  the  fort  and 
carried  oflF  much  treasure  and  countless  plunder,  including  one  thousand  horses." 
From  Koil  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  Benares,  and  on  his  return  occupied 
himself  in  chasing  a  certain  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  which, 
"  after  the  manner  of  foxes  playing  with  lions^  had  occasioned  much  trouble  by 

1  Ledlio'a  Miscellany  in  Allgarh  Statistics,  840.  >  Tsjol  Maisir  in  Oowson's  ElUot, 

II.,  2tt-924,  24t,  958,  380. 
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their  deceits  and  stratagems  ;  therefore  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  thej  were 
despatched  to  the  fire  of  hell.  Three  bastions  were  raised  as  high  as  bearen 
with  their  heads,  and  their  carcases  became  the  food  of  beasts  of  prey.  That 
tract  was  freed  from  idols  and  idol  worship,  and  the  foundations  of  infidelity 
were  destroyed.''  Entb-nd-din  appointed  His&m-ud-din  Ulbak  as  the  first 
Mnsalmfin  governor  of  Koil.  The  conversions  boasted  of  by  the  Mnhammadan 
writers  must  have  been  partial,  as  few  (if  any)  converted  Hindu  families  trace 
back  tlie  change  in  their  religion  to  so  early  a  period. 

Niz&m-uI-Mulk  Mahzab-ud-din  was  governor  of  Koil  in  1242  A.D.,  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Sult&n  Ala-ud-dln  Masaiid  Shah  6w* 
Firuz  Shah,  but  so  disgusted  the  Turki  nobles  by  his 
insolence  and  avarice  that  they  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Ten  years 
later  there  would  seem  to  be  some  attempt  to  throw  ofi^  the  Musalm&n  yoke,  for 
we  find  the  great  Yazir  Ghai&s-ud-din  Balban  sent  as  governor  to  Eoil  to  quell 
a  rebellion  of  the  Native  Rajas.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  great  Altamsh 
(Iltitmish),  and  was  powerful  enough  to  succeed  his  brother-in-law,  the  Sultan 
Ndsir-nd-din,  on  his  death  in  1265.  To  him  we  owe  the  great  mindr  that 
until  lately  stood  in  Koil,  and  an  inscription  on  it,  bearing  date  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  N&sir-ud-dfn,  runs  as  follows: — 

**  This  building  was  ballt  daring  the  reign  of  the  great  Saltan,  the  owner  of  the  neek  of 
nations,  N&sir-ud-danya  w&-ad-dio,  king  of  kings,  the  protector  of  the  people  of  the  faith,  the 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Salaim&n,  the  lord  of  the  seal  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  Abal  Mozaffar 
Mahmad,  son  of  the  king.  May  Qod  perpetnate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  !  By  order  of  tiio 
learned  great  Malik  Azam  Kutlngh  Ehin,  Bahi-ul-hak  w&-ud-din,  the  Malik  of  the  Maliks  of 
the  east  and  of  China,  Balban,  the  Shamti,  during  the  days  of  his  goTernorship— Maj.hia  high 
office  continae—on  the  lOth  Bajab  A.  A.  662^  (17ih.  August,  1S63  AD.)" 

The  pillar  was  pulled  down  in  1862.  Balban  seems  to  have  been  relieved  of 
his  government  by  Malik  Sher  Kh&n,  who,  in  1259  A%D.,  received  the  districts  of 
Bay&na,  Koil,  Bdl&r&m,  and  Qwaliar.  He  was  nephew  of  the  great  Ulugh  Kh&n, 
and  owed  his  appointment  to  the  good  offices  of  his  imcle.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Balban  gave  the  fief  of  Eoil  to  Muhammad  Sherand&z,  who,  with 
his  brother  Malik  Mukaddir,  took  part  in  the  Bengal  campaign  against  the  rebel 
Tughril.*  Under  Finiz  Shah,  Kiki  Malik  wm  governor  of  Koil  (1291  A.D.) 
During  the  reign  of  Ali-ud-dln,  in  1300  A.D.,  the  Mughals  imder  Targhi 


1  The  inscription  is  in  the  Tughra  character,  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  translation  to  Mr. 
Blochmano  of  Calcutta,  from  a  rubbing  procured  at  KoiL  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  in  his  « I'athan  Kings  of  Dehli/  p.  189,  Lond.,  1871.  He  also  glres  a  faulty  reading, 
but  no  translation.  Mr.  Blochmann  notes  that  «  Thomas  imagines  that  the  inscription  was 
traced  by  NAsir  himself,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  in  page  130  he  mistakes  *  AtaOA-ul-Alim 
(» the  learned  malik')  for  *A/a/iA-u/-i4/ai»'  (king  of  the  world).  Balban,  whose  real  name  was 
Bah4-ud-din,  is  here  called  Shamsi,  which  means  related  to  Shams-ud-d£n  Altamsh.  His  title, 
Katlngh  KhAn,  (not  Kutlagh  Khan),  is  Turkish,  (1),  the  word  •  Kutlugh'  meaning  *  a  standard- 
bearer'  in  Turki."  "  Tarikh-i-Firiiz  Shahi,  ElUot,  UL,  117,  190, 638. 
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•  invaded  Hindost&n  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Jnmna  between  Dehli  and 
the  unperial  forces,  which  were  shut  np  in  Baran  and  Koil^  and  were  unable  to 
.  advance  towards  Dehli.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  Eoil 
in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlik.  He  mentions  the  town  in  his  account 
of  his  embassy  from  Dehli  to  China  (1342  A.D.)  From  him^  it  would  appear 
that  the  district  was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  since  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor's  embassy  had  to  assist  in  relieving  Jal&ii  from  an  attacking  body  of 
Hind6s,  and  lost  one  of  their  officers  in  the  fight.  Ibn  Batuta  calls  Eoil  ^'  a 
fine  town  surrounded  by  mango  groves."  From  these  same  groves  the  envi- 
rons of  Eoil  would  appear  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Sabzabad,  or  ^  the  green 
country.'  In  1376-77,  during  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughlik,  the  fiefs  of 
Oudh  and  Sandila  (Shadida)  and  the  Shikk  of  Eoil  were  placed  under  MaUk 
His&m-ul-Mulk  and  His&m-ud-din  Naw&.  ^^  These  nobles  showed  such  zeal  in 
establishing  order  in  their  respective  commands  that  the  Sultan  had  no  anxiety 
about  the  safety  of  these  parts  of  his  dominions."  The  next  great  event  of  local 
importance  was  the  invasion  of  Timur,  detachments  of  whose  cavalry  are  said  to 
have  swept  through  the  north  of  the  district.  On  his  departure  this  portion  of 
the  Duab  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ikb&l  Eh&n,  who  made  several  expeditions 
against  the  refractory  Hindii  tribes  throughout  the  Du&b.  In  one  of  these 
petty  raids  Ikbal  Eh&n  was  joined  by  SultAn  Mahmad,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Dh&r  during  the  late  troubles.  Ikb&l  Ehdn  took  the  Sultdn  with  him  to  Eanauj 
and  left  him  there,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  towards  Jaunpur.  From  1400 
until  his  death  in  1405  A.D.  Ikb£l  Eh&n  was  master  of  Upper  India,  whilst 
Sultin  MahmiSd  resided,  with  the  mere  semblance  of  power,  at  Eanauj.  The 
nominal  king  was  little  better  off  by  the  death  of  his  keeper,  for  when,  towards 
the  end  of  1405  he  went  to  Dehli  and  sent  the  family  of  Ikb&l  Ehan  to  the  khitta 
of  Eoil,  Daulat  Elh^  was  made  Faujd&r  of  the  Dudb,  and  Eoil  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  battle  between  the  Jaunpur  and  DehU  forces. 

One  result  of  this  absence  of  control  was  that  the  successors  of  Mahmtid  found 
the  whole  of  the  Du&b  in  utter  confusion.  The  imperial  authoriiy  was  only 
recognized  in  Eoil  as  long  as  the  army  remained,  and  in  1419  A.D.  Ehizr 
Eh&n,  the  first  of  the  Sayyid  Sult&ns,  found  it  necessary  to  march  against  Eoil 
in  person.  In  the  following  year  T4j-ul-Mulk  was  sent  again  to  chastise  the 
rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eoil.  In  1426  A.D.  the  imperial  forces  en- 
camped at  Atrauli  for  a  season,  under  Hult&n  Mub&rik  8h4h  II.,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Jaunpur  forces  under  Ibr&hf m  Sh&h  8harki,  and  pur- 
sued the  latter  prince  through  the  Et6wa  district  and  across  the  Jumna.  In 
1445  A.D.  Isa  Eh4n  Tarkbacha  held  Eoil  along  with  Jalili,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  by  Sult&n  Bahlol  Lodi  on  the  defeat  of  Sultdn  Husain  of  Jaunpur, 
who  had  hitherto  retained  possession  of  the  Du&b  as  far  as  Jalesar  and  Jal&li. 
^  Galhajr  ind  the  way  thither,  U.,  4iSi 
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Daring  the  reign  of  Ibr&him  Lodi,  the  zamind&rs  of  Jartoli,  a  pkce  depend- 
ent on  Koil,  were  chastised  by  the  governor  of  Sambhal,  and  the  district 
was  completely  bronght  under  subjection  by  Bahlol  Lodi  in  1478.  We  next 
hear  of  Koil  in  connection  with  the  Mughals.  After  the  capture  of  Dehli 
B4bar  appointed  his  dependant  Eachak  Ali  governor  of  Koil  (1526  A.D.)^  but 
as  soon  as  the  reverses  of  the  Mughals  threatened  the  stability  of  their  govern- 
ment^ Kachak  Ali  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Du&b  bowmen  under  one  Hy&s 
Eh&n  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  success  of  the  insurgents  was  very  short- 
lived, for  in  the  following  year  Ily4s  Ehan  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  flayed 
alive. 

An  inscription  in  the  fort  of  Koil  records  its  construction  during  the  reign  of 
Ibr&hfan  Lodi  by  the  Shikkd&r  Muhammad,  son  of  Ummar,  in  1524-25  A.D. 
Ihe  text  runs  as  follows  :•— 

•*  In  the  oame  of  Qod,  the  Mercif  al  and  the  Clement  ! 
I.     at  first  I  sftid:^*  Praiie  be  to  God,  who  has  isreated  Mustafa.' 

t.  I  then  wrote  several  verses  on  acooant  of  the  fort.  I  shall  not  remain,  a  monument  (of 
me)  shsll  remain. 

5.  A  strong  fort,  a  firm  foundation,  completed  in  the  reign  of  mj  king, 

4.    Whose  name  is  Ibr&bfm  Sikandar,  who  bestows  silrer  and  gold  on  beggars. 
6     During  the  shikkd&ri  of  Muhammad^  son  of  Ummar,  when  Shihib,  son  of  Munawar,  wss 
couneillor* 

6.  He  has  suffered  much  hardship  oo  account  of  the  building,  and  raised  the  structure,  in 
a  short  time. 

7.  It  was  in  931  H.  when  the  fori  was  oonipleted. 

8.  May  I,  a  helpless  maoy  whose  name  is  Ahmad,  find  on  the  day  of  resurrection  the  shadow 
of  Ahmad  (the  prophet)." 

In  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Koil  was  made  a  Sirkar,  and  included  the  dastiirs 
of  M&rahra,  Kol  ba  Haveli,  ThAnA  Farida,  and  Akbar- 
abad.  The  greater  portion  of  dastdr  ThAna  Farida 
is  now  in  the  Meerut  district^  and  of  dastur  M&rahra  is  now  in  £ta.  Ihe  names 
and  revenue  of  the  parganahs  forming  this  district  are  given  elsewhere.  In 
the  beginning  of  Shahjahin's  reign  Nijibat  KhAn  was  faujdAr  of  the  district, 
and  in  662  A.D.  Hasan  Ali  ElhAn^  tuyuldAr,  was  sent  to  suppress  a  local  rebel- 
lion by  Aurangzeb.  An  inscription  on  the  Idgah  in  Koil  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Akbar  and  runs  as  follows  :  — 

•'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Clement  and  the  Merciful  1 

In  the  reign  of  the  victorioua  ruler,  in  the  time  of  the  faith  cherishing  Shah  JaU-ud- 
din  Muhammad  8h&h,0Ter  all  Shihs  greater  (Akbar),  Muhammad  Qesn,  the  beneTolent,  ereeted 
this  building  as  fruit  of  life  (devoted)  to  theprophet,  and  as  a  radiant  eye  to  Ali  This  building 
was  well  erected  in  the  month  of  Kamazan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  900  and  70  orer  (t.  e.,  97o 
or  June,  1668  A.D)/'  •  •>       » 

Muhammad  Gesu  was  dearly  a  Shiah,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  Mir 
Muhammad  Gesu,  a  servant  of  Akbar's  faujdAr  of  Meerut  in  1582  A.D.,  and 
eventually  murdered  there.  The  next  inscription  is  one  on  the  dargah  of  ShAh 
IlAhbaksh,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Famikhsiy&r^— 
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<*  This  tomb  was  built  for  the  rest  and  pence  of  Shah  n&hbaksh  (the  saint),  acquainted 
with  hidden  truths  and  revelations,  by  theslare,  the  aeryant  of  the  faldra,  S&bit  Kh&o,  a/ia« 
Jafar  Beg,  bod  of  Muhammad  Beg,  In  the  year  1129  H.  (1717  A. D.),  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  Farrnkhsfyar,  Fadish&h-i-GhM,  with  the  Msistanoe  of  Bhau  Singh,  the 
afohitecl.'' 

Hie  mention  of  S&bit  Ehioi  brings  ns  to  tlie  best  known  and  best  rememr 

•  Kh^  bered  of  all  ilie  governors  of  Koil  in  modem  times. 

He  repaired  the  old  Lodi  fort  and  called  it^  after  bis 

own  name,  S&bitgarh^  and  the  great  mosque  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  also  bnilt 

by  him,  bears  the  following  inscription^ : —  * 

"  The  praise  belongs  to  Ood  ;  let  ns  praise  him  without  ceaaing :  and  the  thanks  belong 
to  God  ;  let  us  thank  him  without  end,  that  with  sums  for  benevolent  purposes,  for  the  sake  of 
Muhammad,  may  God  bless  him«  The  servant  of  the  throne  of  him  with  whom  all  creatures 
toke  refuge,  SIbit  Kh&n  Bahidur,  Sibit  Jang,  son  of  Muhammad  Beg,  a  Turkmin  Mughal,  living 
in  Koil,  built  the  J&mah  Masjid  and  the  well ;  commenced  in  11S7H.  and  finished  in  I  i4lH ,  or 
the  eleventh  year  of  Muhammad  Shah,  Padish&h-i-Ghazi  (A.  D.  17S8.)  Who  can  sufficiently 
perform  the  duty  of  thanking  God.." 

He  was  a  pioos^  careful  niler^  and  induced  many  of  the  Hindds  to  become 
Masalm&ns.     One  important  branch  of  the  Badg^ijars  of  Bnlandshahr  was  con- 
verted by  his   influence^  and  to  this  day  bears  the  name  '  Sdbit  Kh&ni/     The 
descendants  of  S&bit  Kh&n   reside  to  the  present  day  in  Koil,  and  assume  the 
name  of  Nawdb  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  most  of  them  are  common  labour* 
ers.     Soon  after  the  death  of  this  governor  the  district  fell  into  the  state  of 
confusion  common  to  the  whole  empire,  and  which  has  been  slightly  sketched 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume.     The  Marhattas  commenced  their 
incursions,  and  the  Jats  soon  followed.     These  latter  were  invited  by  Safdar 
Jang  to  assist  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  Afgh&us   of  Farukhabad, 
and  having  once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Du&b,  knew  well  how  to  increase 
the  advantages  of  their  position.     About  the  year  1767,  Surajmal,  the  Jit 
leader,  took  the  fort  of  S&bitgarh,  and  changed  the  name  to  BAmgarh,  still 
the  name  of  a  village  close  to  the  fort.     The  Jdts  soon  became  masters  of 
the   entire  country,  and  no  doubt  their  new   capital   must  have   materially 
aided  them  in  their  conquests.     The  fort  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the   city  of  Koil,  and  must  always  have  been  a  place  of  strength  and 
importance.    The  roads  leading  from  Muttra  and  Agra  towards  Dehli  and 
Rohilkhand  all  centre  here. 

The  J4ts,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  possession  for,  in  1759,  the 
Afgh&DS,  under  Ahmad  Sh4h  Abd&li,  expelled*  them  from  Koil,  which  was 
made  a  portion  of  the  Afgh&n  head-quarters,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
encampment  of  the  Bohilla  detachments  also.    As  soon  as  the  Daur&ni  retired 

^  For  this  translation  also  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blochmann.  S&bit  Kh&n  and  his  family 
are  buried  in  the  garden,  now  known  as  Kinlochganj,  in  the  city  of  Koil.  '  Life  ol  Hifls 

Bahmat  Ehin,  69. 
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to  Eandah&r,  Sdrajmal,  with  his  J&ts,  again  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  taking 

possession  of  Agra  proceeded  np  the  Dn&b.    He  was  opposed  by  Najib-ud-daohi 

between  Tappal  and  Jewar  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.     The  Rohilla  had 

intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  and  Sdrajmal  erected  batteries  to  make 

the  attack  at  leisure,  whibt  with  his  horse  he  intercepted  his  adversary's  supplies.^ 

One  day,  whilst  in  a  battery,  a  sally  was  made  by  the  royal  troops,  and  Snraj- 

mal  was  shot,  and  his  troops  retired  to  Bhartpur*     Six  months  later  Jaw&hir 

Singh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Snrajmal,  re-entered  the  Duab  accompanied 

by  a  large  Marhatta  force  (1765  A.D,),  but  retired  the  following  year.    Ali- 

garh  was  frequently,  for  a  time,  in  the  possession  of  the  J&ts  until  1773  A.D., 

when  Nawal  Singh,  the  J4t  leader,  was  completely  defeated  by  Najf  Eh&n,  who 

followed  up  his  successes  so  well  that  in  1776  A.D.  Dig  alone  remained  to  them, 

and  Najf  Eh&n  himself  undertook  the  government  of  the  Du4b.^    He  repaired 

the  fort  of  R&mgarh  and  changed  its  name  to  Aligarh. 

Najf  Kh&n  died  in  1782  without  issue,  and  there  was  at  onoe  a  contest  for 
his  offices.     Airasj&b  Eh&n  succeeded  him  as  amir-ul-umara,  but  he  met  with 
powerful  rivals  in  Shafi  ELh&n,  who  commanded  in  the  Panjab,  and  Muhammad 
Beg  Hamadani,  who  held  Agra.    The  latter  did  all  he  oould  to  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  country  towards  Eoil,  now  held  by  Afrasy&b  Ehan.    All  these  sub- 
sequently united  their  forces,  and  Afrasy&b  Eh&n  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  Du&b  and  the  tracts  to  the  south-west  of  the  Jumna  jointly  with  Muham- 
mad Beg.     In  1784  Airasy&b  Eh&n  was  assassinated  with  the  connivance  of 
Madhoji  Sindhia,  who  became  amir-ul-umara.  All  the  accumulations  of  Afrasyab 
were  at.  this  time  in  Aligarh,  which  was  held  by  his  brother  Jab&ngir  Eh&n. 
*^  He  had  a  strong  garrison,  and  the  siege  was  expected  to  be  long  and  bloody. 
Early  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  current- year  Sindhia  appeared  before  the 
place.     Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectations,  it  held  out  but  a  short  time. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  the  fears  of  the  women  for  the  preservation  of  their 
honour  and  effects  had  inclined  the  commandant  of  the  fort  to  pacific  measures. 
Certain  it  is  that  Jah&ngir  Ehan,  signifying  his  readiness  to  negotiate,  a  treaty 
was  accordingly  drawn  np  and  agreed  to  by  the  respective  parties.      To 
Eh&dim  Husain,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Naw&b,  Kjdgir  was  allotted  amount- 
ing to  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees.    To  the  Begams  weie 
promised  an  honourable  asylum,  and  to  Jah&ngir  Ehan  personal  f  afety.    It 
appears,  however,  that  this  treaty  was  very  ill  adhered  to  by  the  Marhatta 
Chief ;  for,  on  the  place  being  surrendered,  the  Begams  and  Jah&ng{r  Eh&n 
V.  ere  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  fort  of  Gwalior  and  there  detained  in 
confinement.     The  young  Naw&b,  indeed,  was  received  by  Sindhia  with  great 

^  Life  of  Hifiz  Rsbmat  Kh4o,  Si.  Other  accountt  say  that  SurajnuJ  was  shot  whilst  on  a 
banting  party  near  Sikandarabad  in  the  Bolandshahr  district,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Jewar. 
s  ITraucklin's  Sludi  Aolum,  99. 
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attention,  and  directed  to  remain  in  the  royal  camp,  but  Sindhia  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  treasnres  of  Afrasj&b  Khfin, 
amonnting,  as  it  has  been  affirmed,  in  specie,  jewels,  and  valnable  articles  to  a 
krore^  of  rupees.''  Eb4dim  Hnsain  assisted  Lord  Lake  at  the  conquest,  and 
received  taluka  Teoihi  free  of  revenue  for  his  life.  He  died  in  1837,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ghul6m  Husain  Eh&n,  who  received  a  pension  of 
Bs.  130  per  mensem  from  Lord  Auckland.  He  had  nearly  persuaded  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  restore  the  taluka  to  him  revenue^iree,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  8anad  had  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  introduce  the  words  ^  naslan  bad 
naslan^^  signifying  a  grant  in  perpetuity.  The  consequence  was  that  he  lost 
the  pension  as  well  as  the  estate. 

Aligarh  remained  in  possession  of  the  Marhattas  until  1788,  when  Ghul&m 
E^ir  Eh&n,  abandoning  his  associate  Ismad  Beg  at  Agra,  made  a  rapid  march 
on  Aligarh  and  took  the  fortress  by  storm.  He  obtained  a  considerable  booty^ 
and  leaving  a  Bohilla  garrison  behind  him  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Sindhia 
recovered  Aligarh  the  same  year,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Marhattas 
until  1803.    Aligarh,  under  the  Marhattas,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place 

where  Sindhia,  with  the  aid  of  De  Boigne,  organised 
those  regular  battalions  drilled  and  armed  after  the 
European  fashion,  which  subsequently  did  such  good  service  on  many  a  hard- 
fought  field.     It  was  here  that  De  Boigne  completed  the  arrangements  of  his 
oorps,  and  received  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Meerut  Division  in  jaeddd  for  their 
support     Two  battalions  were  raised  in  1 784  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
Apa  Ehandi  Bao,  and  did  such  good  service  at  Chaks&na  and  Agra  in  1785 
and  1786,  and  at  L&lsont  in  1788,  that  on  his  restoration  to  power  Sindhia 
ordered  De  Boigne  to  raise  fourteen  more  battalions  in  1789,  and  form  them 
into  two  brigades,  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.    This  was  completed  im 
1790,  and  shortly  after  their  formation  they  were  drawn  into  action  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Mairta  in  1790,  where  they  defeated  the  Bathers,  and  again  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Jaipur  Baja  and  Ismail  Beg.     In  the  quarrel  between 
Holkar  and  Sindhia  regarding  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  Hindustan,   De 
Boigne's  battalions  won  for  Sindhia  the  battle  of  Lakhairi,  though  opposed  to 
Dndrenec's  battalions  fighting  on  behalf  of  Holkar.    They  also  won  the  battle 
of  Eanond  against  the  forces  of  Ismail  Beg  and  the  widow  of  Najf  Efili  Eh&n. 
In  fact  all  the  Marhatta  successes  from  the  Chambal  to  the  Himalayas  since 
1784  A.D.  were  due  to  these  troops  alone.'    In  1796  De  Boigne  was  succeeded 
by  Perron.    At  this  time  there  were  three  brigades :  one  commanded  by  Major 
Perron  at  Poena,   one  under  Major  Sutherland  at  Muttra,  and  one  under 
Captain  Pedron  at  Aligarh. 

nrrancklin'fl  Shall  Anlam  136:    London,  1798.  >  L.  F.  Smith's  Kc-gular  Corps  1q.  ijn^ 

•cnrioe  of  Nstife  States  :  Calcutta,  If 04. 
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Perron  came  to  Aligarh  in  1797  and  assnined  the  snpreme  command. 
He  at  once  arranged  and  pursued  a  syBtematic  plan 
to  aggrandise  his  authority  and  riches.  From  Lahore 
to  Kota  and  from  Aligarh  to  Jodhpur  the  country  obeyed  his  authority  and 
dreaded  his  frown :  his  only  rivals,  Tantia  Pagnavis  and  Lakhwa  D&da,  perished 
in  1801,  and  in  the  following  year  Qeorge  Thomas  fell.  Another  brigade  was 
added  in  1802,  which  increased  the  disciplined  forces  to  four  brigades,  or  thirty- 
two  battalions.  A  storm,  however,  broke  out  at  Ujjain,  and  Perron,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  and  place,  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  oourt  and  appease  his  enemies, 
which  having  accomplished  by  the  liberal  use  of  money,  be  returned  in  safety 
to  Aligarh.  At  this  time  (November,  1802)  the  Peshwa  demanded  assistance 
from  Sindhia  against  Holkar,  and  Sindhia  ordered  Perron  to  send  him  some  of 
his  brigades  but  Perron  hesitated,  and  so  long,  that  when  he  did  despatch  them 
ihey  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Peshwa  had  already  joined  the  British.  The 
result  of  this  step  was  the  triple  alliance  between  Holkar,  Sindhia,  and  the 
Raja  of  Ndgpur  against  the  British,  the  Nizim,  and  the  Peshwa.  Perron 
drew  up  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  advised  Sindhia  to  attaek  the  Niz&m's 
country  whilst  he  held  the  northern  Du&b,  and  Holkar  attacked  Surat  and 
Ambaji  Inglia,  and  Shamsher  Bah&dur  from  Bnndelkhand  ravaged  the  lower 
Dudb,  then  held  by  the  British. 

By  the  treaty  of  1802  the  British  frontier  had  been  advanced  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Koil.  ^^  Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  former  administration 
that  the  zamlnd&rs  tyrannized  over  the  people  with  impunity,  levying  imposts 
•t  their  pleasure,  and  applying  the  revenues  solely  to  their  own  use.  These 
petty  despots,  whose  treachery  could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  rapacity,  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  cession,  becoming  every  day  more  dangerous  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  in  erecting  fortresses  and  training  soldiers  on  their  domains, 
thereby  opposing  the  legitimate  authority,  opening  new  sources  of  contention, 
and  forming  numerous  banditti,  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  the  commands 
of  their  respective  chiefs.  To  such  a  degree  of  power  and  confidence  had  these 
refractory  zamind&rs  arrived  through  the  debility  of  the  Government  of  Oudh, 
that  even  some  trouble  was  experienced  in  reducing  their  strongholds,  after  the 
change  had  taken  place  by  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  British  authority. 
Ttiis  was  particularly  instanced  at  S^sni  and  Bijaigarh-  (then  in  Parganah  JaI41i), 
two  forts  belonging  to  Raja  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Murs&u,  which,  though  attacked 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  person,  were  not  carried  without  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  It  was  the  introduction  of  our  system  of  customs  and  transit  duties  which 
prompted  the  Baja  and  other  zamind&rs  to  rebel.  Hitherto  in  every  large 
village  they  had  their  toll-house,  at  which  they  levied  arbitrary  duties  on  goods 
passing  through  their  estates,  and  they  resisted  by  force  of  arms  the  transfer 
to  the  British  (Government  of  a  source  of  revenue  which  they  greatly  valued 
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as  adding  to  their  power  and  dignitjr  no  less  than  to  their  ivealth.  Raja 
Bhagwant  Singh  was  expelled  from  his  forts  in  March,  1803,  and  his  posses- 
sions in  Parganah  Jal41i  were  confiscated."  Petty  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  were  of  daily  oocnrrenoe,  and  all  prepared  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  they  knew  most  sooner  or  later  come.  The  Marhatta  chiefs 
formally  adopted  Perron's  plan  of  campaign,  but  with  little  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  its  spiriti  should  that  be  opposed  to  what  they  considered  their  own  in- 
terests. 

The  first  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  a  declaration  of  war  in  1803. 
On  the  29th  August  the  British  force  under  Lord  Lake 
ap  ure  o  ga  .  advanced  towards  the  frontier  and  were  met  by  Perron 
with  about  8,000  good  horse,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  cavalry  dispersed  at 
the  first  round  of  grape  from  the  British  horse  artillery.  Perron  himself  fled 
to  Hathras,  and  thence  io  Muttra.  On  the  5th  September  he  wrote  to  General 
Lake  from  Muttra  and  proposed  to  surrender  himself  on  assurance  of  proteo- 
tion  to  his  person  and  property.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  Perron  having 
sent  for  his  family  from  Agra,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  troops  by 
giving  them  liberal  largesses,  and  joined  the  Brit-sh  force  at  SAsni.  In  the 
meantime  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  assault  of  the  fort  then  commanded 
by  Colonel  Pedron  and  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand  men.  The  4th  of 
September  was  fixed  for  the  assault,  and  Colonel  Monson  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  attack  with  four  companies  of  Her  Majesty's  76th  Begiment  under  Major 
McLeod,  two  battalions  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry  under  Colonel  Browne, 
and  four  companies  of  the  1 7th  Native  Infantry  under  Captain  Bagshaw.  Dur- 
ing the  night  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  two  covering  batteries  of 
four  18-pounders  each  were  erected,— one  at  a  village  near  thefort^  and  the 
other  near  Perron's  house,  to  protect  the  storming  party. 

"  About  3  A.  M.  the  whole  of  the  attacking  party  left  the  camp,  marching 
in  a  circular  direction  towards  the  gateway,  which  was  the  only  entrance  into 
the  fort  across  the  ditch,  on  their  arrival  within  four  hundred  yards  of  which  they 
halted  till  daybreak.  While  thus  waiting  in  breathless  expectation,  an  ofii- 
oer  who  had  been  reconnoitring  reported  his  having  seen  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty of  the  enemy  seated  round  a  fire  and  smoking  under  a  tree  in  front  of  the 
gateway.  On  receiving  this  intellgenee,  a  small  party  from  Her  Majesty's  76th 
Begiment  was  sent  with  the  view  of  taking  these  men  by  surprise,  and  to  en-p 
deavour,  amidst  the  confusion,  to  enter  the  fort  with  them,  when  the  gate 
might  be  secured  till  the  arrival  of  the  main  body.  This  design,  however, 
unluckily  failed  through  the  ardour  of  those  employed ;  but  though  the  sur- 
prised party  gave  an  alarm  on  discovering  our  soldiers,  not  one  of  them  escaped 
to  relate  the  particulars,  so  that  the  assailants  had  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
as  quietly  as  they  came  ;  and  the  sentries  on  the  ramparts,  while  they  opened 
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a  brisk  fire  in  that  direotion,  took  the  affair  for  nothing  more  than  a  near  ap- 
proach of  onr  videttes.  On  the  firing  of  the  morning  gnn,  which  was  the 
appointed  signal  for  the  assault,  the  storming  party,  covered  hj  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  two  batteries  already  mentioned,  moved  on  till  they  came  within 
one  hondred  yards  of  the  gate,  in  front  of  which  was  a  traverse,  recently 
thrown  np,  and  monnted  with  three  6-poanders,  from  which,  however,  the 
enemy  were  dislodged  before  they  had  time  to  discharge  thenu  Colonel  Hon- 
son  then  pnshed  forward  with  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  76th  Regiment^ 
and  attempted  to  enter  the  fort  along  with  the  guard  stationed  behind  this 
breast-work ;  but  on  reaching  the  place  it  was  found  abandoned  and  the  first 
gate  shut,  while  the  entrance  or  sortie  was  rak^d  by  two  or  three  guns,  and 
flanked  by  the  bastions,  particularly  the  lower  one  of  the  renny  opposite  to  it, 
and  which  kept  np  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  shot.  Two  ladders  were 
then  instantly  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Major  McLeod,  of  the  76th,  with  the 
grenadiers,  attempted  to  mount,  but  being  opposed  by  a  formidable  row  of  pike- 
men,  threatening  death  to  all  assailants,  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  A  6- 
pounder  was  then  planted  before  the  gate  to  force  it  open,  but  without  efieot ; 
on  which  a  12-pounder  was  brought  up,  though  some  time  elapsed  before  it 
could  be  properly  placed,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  ^te,  whidi 
was  near  the  flank  of  a  bastion.  Four  or  five  rounds  were  fired  before  any 
impression  was  made  upon  the  gate ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  interval, 
which  lasted  fall  twenty  minates,  the  storming  party  was  exposed  to  a  most 
severe  and  raking  fire,  not  only  of  musketry  but  grape,  from  the  great  guns 
and  wall- pieces.  The  scaling  ladders  placed  against  the  walls  were  crowded  with 
the  enemy,  who  left  the  ramparts  and  came  down  by  them  to  contend  with 
ns  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  force  an  entrance.  This  was  the  ardnous 
crisis ;  and  here  we  sustained  our  principal  loss.  Colonel  Monson  was  wounded 
by  a  pike  on  this  spot ;  and  here  four  grenadier  officers  were  killed,  together 
with  the  adjutant  of  the  76th  Regiment  and  Lieutenant  Tnrton  of  the  4th  Native 
Infantry.  Dreadful,  however,  as  the  struggle  was,  with  death  flying  and 
grappling  in  every  direc.tion,  nothing  could  appal  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
British  troops,  who  by  their  perseverance  amidst  these  fearful  odds  and  peril- 
ous circumstances  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles.  As  soon  as  the  first 
gate  was  thrown  open,  the  whole  party  advanced  in  a  circular  direction  along 
a  narrow  road,  defended  by  a  strong  round  tower  built  of  masoniy.  This  tower 
was  pierced  with  loop-holes  from  which  a  constant  and  most  deadly  fire  was 
kept  up  by  a  number  of  matchlock-men,  while  showers  of  grape  poured  from 
the  neighbouring  bastion  and  the  narrow  passage.  After  forcing  the  second 
gate,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  the  troops  proceeded  along  a  narrow  cause- 
way to  another  gate,  of  which  they  gained  possession  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  confused  state  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  crowding  to  get  through,  gave  our 
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party  an  opportunitj  of  pasaing,  before  it  could  be  shut  against  them.  Daring 
this  time  the  troops  were  severely  annoyed  by  a  heavy  cross  fire  in  every 
direction,  bat  nothing  opnld  repress  their  ardoar  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
continned  till  they  arrived  at  a  fourth  gate  leading  into  the  body  of  the  place." 

^^  Here  new  delay  and  mortification  occurred,  for  Captain  Shiptoo,  of  the 
artillery,  who  had  charge  of  the  guns,  and  who,  though  wounded,  still  remained 
actively  at  his  post,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  12-pounder ; 
and  when  it  actually  came,  the  gate  was  found  too  strongly  secured  to  be 
forced.  Major  McLeod,  however,  having  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
wicket  and  ascending  the  ramparts,  resistance  gradually  lessened,  till  this 
fortress,  hitherto  considered  impregnable,  fell,  a  hard-earned  conquest  to  the 
intrepid  band  of  assailants,  adber  a  most  vigorous  defence  which  lasted  nearly 
an  hour.  Though  our  loss  was  necessarily  considerable,  it  was  far  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  enemy,  who  had  at  least  two  thousand  killed,  the  surrounding  ditch 
being  almost  filled  with  dead  bodies,  owing  to  the  attempts  made  by  many  of 
the  garrison  to  effect  their  escape  that  way  after  the  entrance  of  our  troops 
into  the  interior  of  the  fort.  Many  who  could  swim  were  enabled  to  gain  the 
plain  on  the  outside,  but  numbers  were  drowned ;  and  even  the  former,  through 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  surrender,  were  cut  up  by  a  picquet  of  the  27th 
Dragoons.  They  who  yielded  were  permitted  to  quit  the  fort  and  be  at  large 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  close  to  the  place  all  the  time,  observing 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  result  of  his  energetic  and  ably  arranged  plan  of 
attack.  The  fort  being  carried,  M.  Pedron,  who  had  commanded  it,  was  con- 
ducted as  a  prisoner  to  General  Lake.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  clad  in  a  green 
jacket,  with  gold  lace  and  epaulettes ;  the  second  in  command,  a  Marhatta  chief, 
was  killed  ;  and  two  other  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners.  It  should  here  be 
observed  that  the  achievement  was  materially  facilitated  by  the  loyal  and 
gallant  conduct  of  Mr.  Lucan,  a  British  officer,  who  had  lately  quitted  the 
service  of  Sindhia  to  avoid  fighting  against  his  countrymen.  On  joining  our 
army  he  xmdertook  to  lead  Colonel  Monson  to  the  gate  and  point  out  the  road 
through  the  fort,  whicsh  he  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  particular^ 
thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the 
Gk>vemment."  The  British  lost  in  the  attack  26  Europeans  and  21  natives 
killed,  and  76  Europeans  and  105  natives  wounded.'  Guns  of  various  descrip- 
tions to  the  number  of  281  were  captured  in  the  fort,  besides  large  supplies  of 
powder  and  shot,  accoutrements,  and  some  tumbrils  containing  Spanish  dollars. 

1  Thorn.  Mem.,  War  In  India,  447.  '  Major  Smith  giT«s  the  oamea  of  the  officers  killed, 

911.,  Cameron,  Browne,  Fleming,  Campbell,  aod  St.  Aubin  of  the  76th  Begiment,  and  TortoD  of 
the  4th  NatlTt  InAuitry.  The  officers  of  the  7«th  were  interred  la  front  of  their  standard  gnard. 
In  presence  of  Qeneral  Lake  and  his  stafC.  Bleren  officers  were  wounded.  It  was  not  until  IS51 
that  a  medal  waa  giTcn  for  the  storming  of  Allgarh  fsee  farther  under  Alxoakb  in  the  alpha- 
heUcal  notices}* 
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From  the  importance  attached  to  Aligarh  by  M.  Perron^  and  his  retaining 
it  as  his  place  of  residence,  it  may  be  natnrally  supposed  that  nothing  was 
omitted  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  French  engineers  conld  devise,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  addin;;  to  its  natural  strength.  The  elevated  plain  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  stands,  being  interspersed  with  large  swamps  anri  deep  morasses, 
becomes  so  completely  inundated  during  the  rainy  months  as  to  render  the  fort 
perfectly  inaccessible,  nor  can  any  military  operations  be  then  carried  on  against 
it.  The  ditch  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty-two  in 
depth,  of  which  there  are  always  ten  feet  of  water.  The  several  bastions  and 
faussebraies  lined  with  gnns,  bearing  upon  the  only  entrance  into  the  fort,  are, 
from  their  peculiar  situation,  extremely  formidable  ;  and  had  the  garrison  cut 
the  narrow  passage  in  front  of  the  gate,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  ditches,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  the  place  by  assault.  They  had,  indeed, 
the  day  before  the  attack  commenced,  a  mine  on  the  outside  of  the  gate,  under 
the  traverse  recently  erected,  and,  no  doubt,  the  junction  of  the  ditches  would 
soon  have  followed,  if  we  had  allowed  time  for  it,  by  adopting  the  slow  operations 
of  a  siege,  or  deferred  the  attack  a  few  days  longer.  This  neglect  of  an  obvious 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  coulJ  not  escape  observation,  and  therefore 
our  first  care  after  the  capture  was  to  render  the  fort  completely  insular,  by 
uniting  the  ditches,  substituting  a  drawbridge  for  the  causeway,  and  thus  making 
the  place  impregnable,  at  least  to  a  native  army. 

The  formation  of  the  district  and  its  fiscal  history  is  told  elsewhere,  and  here  I 
will  merely  give  the  general  history  of  the  pacificataon  of 
the  district.  Scaroely  had  the  district  been  formed,  when 
the  war  with  Holkar  broke  out,  and  his  emissaries  poured  into  the  Du&b,  exciting 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  those  who  had  managed  to  assume  some  semblance  of 
right  over  the  colleotion  of  villages  known  as  talukas.     These  talukas  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  disorders  of  the  previous  half  century,  when  revenue  had  to 
be  collected  by  some  means,  and  there  was  no  regular  assessment.    Amils  were 
appointed  as  farmers  who  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  within  a  fixed  time 
intb  the  treasury,  and  in  order  to  meet  their  engagements  they  sublet  their  farms 
to  others  who  had  full  power  to  collect  all  that  they  could  lay  hold  on.  Some  ener- 
getic individuals  engaged  for  a  cluster  of  bad  villages,  and  by  force  or  persuasion 
.managed  the  cultivators,  provided  for  the  cultivation,  and  paid  the  revenue  as  it 
became  due.  No  inquiry  was  ever  made  into  proprietary  rights ;  suecessincollect- 
.ing  the  revenue  was  the  sole  standard  of  fitness,  and  the  amil supported  the  title^ 
though  the  persons  engaging  for  the  revenue  never  possessed  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  tracts  for  which  they  engaged.     Gradually  the  most  unscrupulous  and  mo9t 
'  energetic  survived  and  assumed  the  title  of  talukad&rs,  and,  owing  to  their  local 
knowledge  and  experience,  could  not  be  passed  over  by  ilie  successive  Imperial, 
J&t  and  Marhatta  governors  of  the  district.     In  this  manner  the  JBadg^jar, 
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Jdfc,  Bajp^ty  and  Musalman  talukas  arose  and  increased,  and  flonrished  more 
and  more  with  anarchy  and  disorder.  Sindhia  himself  with  all  his  power  failed, 
in  many  cases,  to  recover  the  just  demands  of  the  State  from  those  to  whom 
lands  had  been  granted  in  jdgir  for  services  rendered  to  the  con  tending  factions, 
who  were  almost  year  by  year  compelled  in  this  way  to  purchase  the  support 
of  the  military  communities.  Even  De  Boigne  and  Perron  thought  themselves, 
fortunate  if  ihey  could  collect  a  nominal  revenue  from  the  more  powerfnl  taluka- 
d&rs  and  grantees.  Perron^s  administration  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  one.  His 
subjects  enjoyed  peace  from  the  hands  of  marauders,  who  used  occasionally  to  visit 
the  towns  for  plunder  ;  but  still  there  was  no  real  safety  for  person  or  property. 
Cash  and  valuables  were  buried,  no  money-lending  could  be  carried  on,  trade 
was  crushed  by  vexatious  imposts,  there  was  no  export  of  grain  and  cultivation 
languished,  no  one  wore  good  clothes  in  order  to  avoid  contributions,  mud  houses, 
for  the  same  reason,  were  alone  built,  and  altogether  insecurity  and  ^  the  right  of 
might'  showed  their  natural  results  in  the  total  disorganisation  of  society.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  at  the  British  occupation,  and  our  early  rulers  at  once; 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  reducing  chaos  to  order.  Inquiries  were  made  into: 
the  rights  of  the  talukad&rs,  the  levying  of  transit  dues  was  prohibited,  and* 
those  whose  own  will  had  hitherto  been  their  sole  law  began  to  feel  that  9k 
really  strong  power  had,  at  last,  sprang  up  and  would  make  itself  respected. 

Holkar's  emissaries  had,  therefore,  good  material  to  work  upon  in  1804.. 
Amongst  tho  first  to  join  the  Marhattas  were  N&har  Ali  Kh4n  and  Dundi  E[h&n,. 
converted   Badgujars^  of  Fitampur,  now  in  the   Bulandshahr  district,  who 
held  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parganas.     Holkar's  amils 
held  the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west,  whilst  Abhai  Singh,  a  leader  of 
banditti,  occupied  Ghandaus,  and  in  Koil  itself  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sep- 
tember wbicb  lasted  for  nine  days.     Mr.  Claude  Eussell  joined  his  appointment, 
as  Magistrate  and  Collector  in  December,  1804,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  talukad&r  of  Besw&n  expelled  the  Marhattas  from  Nob  Jhil  and  Khair. ' 
Colonel  Grueber  expelled  Abhai  Singh  from  Chandaus,  and  Captain  Cmttenden. 
recovered  Parganahs   Atrauli   and   Dib4i.     When  Colonel  Grueber  retired^ 
Atrauli  and  Dibdi  were  again  occupied  by  the  Badgujars  and  Chandaus  wafr 
menaced.    The  commandant  at  Aligarh  could  not  spare  sufficient  troops  for 
the  Collector's  support,  and  at  length  Colonel  Richardson  was  sent  against  the 
Badgujars,  and  their  rebellion  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  capture  of  Turkipura  in 
July,  1805.     Dtindi  Kh&n  was  pardoned  and  his  estates  were  given  to  his  son 
Banmast  Khfin,  who  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  losses  sufiered  during  the 
recent  campaign,  and,  unchecked  and  unwarned,  restored  his  numerous  forts  to 
order.     The  estates  of  N&har  Ali  Kh&n  also  were  confiscated,  but  on  his  death,  a 

1  The  history  of  this  family  is  giyen  in  full  under  the  Bulandshahr  district.  'Board's 

Becordiy  18th  February,  1805,  No.  19. 
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ahorfc  time  afterwards,  they  were  restored  to  bis  son.  In  February^  1805  the 
Amir  Kb&u,  with  his  Pindaris,  crossed  the  Jomna  at  Mah&ban  and  marched  np- 
wards  celebrated  through  the  Da&b  to  Kamona,  the  fort  of  Dnndi  Kh&n.  Colonel 
Oraeber  with  two  battalions  and  two  companies  of  regular  troops  and  1,500  of 
Skinner's  horse  was  at  that  time  investing  Eamona,  and  retired  on  the  approach 
of  the  Pindaris,  but  Amir  Kbdn  stayed  only  one  day,  and  passed  northwards 
to  the  Me^rut  district  closely  pursued  by  General  Smith.  A  fortnight  after,  on 
ibeir  way  back,  the  Pindaris  defeated  a  body  of  the  B&thras  Raja's  troops  at 
the  fords  of  the  Jumna,  but  made  no  further  disturbance  in  this  district.  Not- 
withstanding the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  mistaken  lenity,  Banmast  Eliin  soon 

lBOA-07 

showed  fresh  signs  of  disaffection  and  refused  to  en- 
gage for  his  share  of  Pitampur  and  the  farm  of  Shik&rpur  on  any  reasonable 
terms.  ^  He  was  expelled  in  1806.  In  October,  1806,  the  Magistrate  (Mr. 
Cunyngham)  reported  to  Government  that  Diindi  Kh&n  had  marched  with  an 
armed  force  against  the  zamind&rs  of  Masmana  in  Nob  Jhfl,  had  expelled  them, 
and  fired  a  salute  of  eleven  guns.  In  August,  1807,  the  Magistrate  (Mr.  Sped- 
ding)  reported  that  Dnndi  Eh&n  and  Banmast  Eh&n  were  prepared  to  resist 
any  force  sent  against  them,  and  that  they  had  mounted  cannon  on  their  forts 
of  Eamona  and  Gannaura.  In  the  following  month  the  Collector  (Mr.  Russell) 
xeported  Banmasi  Khan's  general  and  systematic  disregard  of  authority,  his 
uniform  disaffection  to  the  Government,  and  bis  positive  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  pardon,  and  in  consequence  of  these  reports  the  Govemor-Gbneral,  on 
iiie  2Sth  September,  ordered  a  military  force  against  Dtindi  Kh&n,  to  apprehend 
him  and  reduce  his  forts,  unless  he  should  pay  his  revenue,  dismantle  his  forts, 
and  surrender  his  person.  But  the  troops  were  directed  not  to  commence  oper- 
ations till  the  legal  forms  required  by  Begulation  III.  of  1804  had  been  fiil- 
fiUed.  Accordingly  the  Magistrate  summoned  ^  Dundi  Eh&n  and  Banmast 
Eh&n  to  attend,  but  instead  of  answering  the  summons  they  commenced  laying 
in  provisions  and  making  preparations  for  defence,  and  Banmast  Eh&n  increaaed 
the  list  of  his  offences  by  plundering  the  town  of  Shik&rpur.  On  the  12th 
of  October  Major-General  Dickens  invested  the  fort  of  Kamona ;  on  the  19th 
November  a  breach  was  effected,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  of 
men  and  officers  exceeding  that  sustained  in  many  of  the  pitched  battles  of  the 
time. '  The  impression  however  made  on  the  garrison  was  such  that  Dnndi 
|^1i4ti  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th  and  threw  himself  into  Gannaura,  from 
which  place  he  made  his  escape  on  the  13th  of  Deoembor.  A  reward  of 
B«.  10,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  Bs.   5,000  for  the  arrest  of 

1  Board's  Bfioorda,  Srd  Joly,  1S07,  No.  IS  ;  S6lh  September,   1807,  No.   10.  *IM, 

asth  September,  1807,  No.  1.  •  Ibid,  Slit  October,  1807,  No.  72. 
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each  of  his  sons.  His  ancestral  estate  of  half  Pitampur  was  given  by  Govern- 
ment  to  Mard&n  Ali  Eh&n,  wbo^  though  a  near  relation  of  DAndi  Kh&n,  was 
a  zealons  partizan  of  our  Qovernment  daring  Diindi  Eh&n's  rebellion.  It  is 
now.known  as  Ghatiri.     (See  Bulandshahr  District). 

After  this  the  peace  of  the  district  was  not  disturbed  for  several  years  until  the 
The  H&thras  and  Mar-  rebellion  of  DayaR&m  of  H&thras  and  Bhagwant  Singh 
sin  Bajas.  ^f  MursAn  rendered  military  operations  on  a  somewhat 

eictensiye  scale  necessary.  An  account  of  the  subjugation  of  these  talnki|4&i^  has 
already  been  given  (pages),  430,436  and  from  this  time  until  the  mutiny  of 
1857  there  is  little  worth  recording  beyond  what  has  been  given  in  the  fiscal 
history  of  the  district. 

News  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  arrived  at  Aligarh  on  the   12th  May^ 

^        ■  1857.^  Messrs.  Watson,  Lane,  and  F.  B.  Outram  r©^ 

The  matioj  ,   .       ' 

presented  the  civil  administration  of  the  district,  and  the 

military  garrison  comprised  300  men  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry  under  Major 
Eld.  A  period  of  the  usual  uncertainty  and  dismay  ensued,  but  the  troops 
appeared  quiet  and  orderly,  and  beyond  the  burning  of  an  empty  bungalow 
no  overt  act  of  disaffection  occurred  until  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  19th 
the  infantry  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment,  and  on  the  20th  the  right  wing 
of  the  1st  Gwaliar  Cavalry  marched  in  under  Captain  Alexander.  On  the. 
same  day  a  Brahman  named  N'ar&yan,  a  resident  of  a  village  close  to  Aligath^ 
was  found  tampering  with  the  sepoys  and  was  sentenced  to  death  the  same 
evening  The  execution  had  hardly  terminated  when  the  9th  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny.  The  ofRcers,  civilians  and  ladies . escaped  to  Il&thras,  and  the 
station  was  occupied  by  rebel  troops  and  the  rabble  from  Koil  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  Courts  were  plundered  and  burned,  and  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  specie  were  divided  amongst  the  insurgents.  The  prisoners  were 
released  from  the  jail,  and  the  large  bullock  train  at  the  post-oiSce  was  plnn- 
dered  chiefly  through  Rasul  Efadn,  khdnsdwah  of  the  d&k  bangalow,  and 
Mir  Eh&n,  mail*guard.  Messrs.  Connor,  Cline,  and  Nichterlein,  who  had  been 
left  behind  on  the  20th,  made  thoir  way  to  Sawdmfii,  close  to  S6sni,  on  the  22nd, 
where  they  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Mewatis,  and  Mr.  Niohteriein, 
junior,  was  killed.  The  party  was,  however,  released  the  same  night  by  Panna 
•  L&I,  a  resident  of  Sdsni,  and  was  conducted  in  safety  to  H&thras.  On  the  24th 
100  men  of  the  Owaliar  Cavalry  mutinied  and  left  for  Dehli,  and  the  Europeans 
retreated  to  Ehandauli  in  the  Agra  district  On  the  29th  the'  planters  of  the 
Maloi  factory  were  released  by  the  Agra  volunteers,  who  remained  with  Mr. 
Watson  until  the  arrival  of  the  Nfmaoh  rebels,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  Gwaliar  Cavalry  obliged  that  officer  to  retire  to  Agra  (July  2nd). 

^  l^e  foUowiDg  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Branilj's  official   uarratire  and  the  other 
ma  tiny  memoirs. 
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Mr.  Wataon  communicated   with   the  Meerut   and    Bnlandshahr   anthoritiefl 
thronghouty  but  they  were  unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance. 

The  volunteers  comprised  forty  men  commanded  by  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Greathed.  On  the  28ih  May  they  adyanced  to  Aligarh  and  occupied  the  station. 
Whilst  at  Aligarh  intelligence  was  received  from  Ehair  that  B&o  Bhdp41 
Singh,  Chauh&n,  had  deposed  the  tahsfldar  and  proclaimed  a  Rajput  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Watson  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  with  the  volunteers,  made  a  night  march 
to  Ehair,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Aligarh,  and  whilst  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded by  videttes  to  prevent  the  rebel  chiefs  escape,  Mr.  Watson,  with  a  few 
volunteers,  gallantly  rode  straight  through  the  town  to  thetahsili,  where  Bhiip&l 
Singh  was  surprised  and  captured  with  sixteen  followers.  Rao  Bhiip&l  Singh 
was  hanged  on  the  spot,  and  the  party  returned  to  Aligarh.  Mn  Paterson 
Saund^s  then  took  command  of  the  volunteers.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  Ghauh&ns,  joined  by  the  J&ts,  re-occupied  Ehair  and  plundered  and  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  Qovernment  buildings,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  Baniyas  and 
Mah&jans.  Until  about  the  middle  of  June  the  volunteer  force  remained  in- 
tact. Mr.  Cocks  writes  :--^^  It  was  sufficiently  strong  to  overawe  the  Muham- 
madan  population  of  the  town  of  Eoil,  as  well  as  the  refractory  villages,  which 
were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  anarchy.  On  several  occa- 
sions we  were  obliged  to  saddle  at  a  mementos  warning  and  descend  on  these 
Villagers,  who  met  us  with  matchlocks,  swords,  and  bludgeons,  but  were  on 
every  occasion  well  punished.  Our  greatest  danger,  however,  arose  from  the 
frequent  arrival  at  Eoil  of  large  bands  of  mutineers  from  Oudh  and  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  abandoned.  When  we  fait  unable  to  face  those  in  the 
open  field,  we  occasionally  harassed  thoir  movements,  by  firing  at  their  ad- 
vanced guards,  and  then  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  some  position  capable 
in  a  certain  measure  of  defenoe.  We  were  never  attacked  by  those  parties, 
owing  to  their  anxiety  to  reach  Dehli.  Our  military  duties  were  very  heavy ; 
Hot  a  night  passed  but  we  were  told  off  for  either  sentry  or  patrol ;  and  during 
ti&e  day,  when  not  employed  on  some  expedition,  we  were  without  the  conve- 
nience or  even  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  was  considered  a  luxury  to  get  a  thatch 
or  tree  to  sleep  under.  I  consider  myself  bound  to  remark  here  that,  so  long 
as  the  volunteers  remained  in  the  district,  their  conduct  was  soldier-like  and  credit- 
able, and  many  displayed  a  dashing  courage  which  was  aflerwards  memorably 
proved  at  Agra  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  Aligarh  on  the  24th  of  August.^' 

About  the  21st  June  the  Lieutenant-Governor  recalled  most  of  the  volnn- 

teers  to  Agra,  and  there  remained  with  Mr.  Watson 

but  eleven  men.i     With  this  reduced  force  Aligarh 

was  again  abandoned,  and  the  deserted  factory  of  Mandr&k,  situated  about  seven 

1  Messrs  Cocks  and  Oatram  of  the  Civil  Serrioe  ;  Eailgns  Marsh  and  Olivant ;  Dr.  Stew- 
art Clark  and  Messrs.  P.  Saanders,  J.  Tandy,  H.  B.  Hariogton,  Hind,  Castle,  and  BarkinjoiiBg. 
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miles  from  Aligarh  on  the  Agra  road,  was  occupied.     At  the  same  time  Cap- 
tain Burlton  held  Sasni  between  Mandrftk  and  Hathras,  and  Captain  Alexander 
remained  at  H&thras.     From  Mandrdk  various  expeditions  were  undertaken 
to  the  different  towns,  and  the  month  of  June  passed  by  without  anything  more 
stirring  than  the  newff  brought  by  oamel-riders  of  fresh  mutinies  and  whispers 
of  a  projected  rising  amongst  the  Gwaliar  troopers  at  S4sni  and  Hathras.     A 
jahdd  was  preached  in  the  town  of  Eoil,  and  the  jahddis  boasted  that  they  would 
fix  the  heads  of  the  Europeans  on  the  gates  of  the  city  before  night.     On  the 
2nd  July  news  came  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Gwaliar  troopers,  and  on  the  same 
day  soma  one  thousand  of  the  Mnsalmin  rabble  of  Eoil  appeared  before  Mand- 
r&k.     Mr.  Cooks  writes  : — ^^  On  that  date  (2nd  July),  at  3  P.  M.,  ^e  sat  down 
to  our  mess  dinner.     In  the  midst  of  it  we  heard   the  buzz  of  an  enraged 
populace;  soon  tom-toms  were  beating,  flags  flying,  and  the  country  swarming 
with  white  dothes,  each  GoTemment  chauki  in  a  blaze  added  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene.     Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken,  but  each  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  neighbour's  thoughts,  saddled  his  horse,  and  drew  his  sword.   We  rode 
forth,  the  gallant  Watson  at  our  head.     On  reaching  the  road  we  were  met  by  a 
salute  from  a  hundred  matchlocks ;  a  hundred  more  were  aimed,  but  missed  fire, 
owing  to  the  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere.     '^  Charge'*  was  the  order,  and  well 
was  it  obeyed.   Stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  man  to  man,  we  dashed  through  the  mass  of 
cowards,  scattering  them  like  so  many  sheep,  and  not  stopping  till  nearly  1 5  corpses 
remained  as  trophies  of  our  victory.     Watson  was  wounded,  as  was  his  horse, 
and  two  or  three  got  contusions.    When  we  charged,  I  believe  not  one  expected 
to  have  come  back  alive  ;  and  when  darkness  compelled  our  return,  it  was  with 
feelings  of  intense  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  that  we  finished  our  repast  and 
talked  over  our  escapes  and  adventures."  It  is  such  gallant  acts  as  this  that  have 
won  us  India,  and  that  will  keep  India,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  occasion 
arises,  Englishmen  will  always  be  found  ready  to  emulate  the  heroes  oF  1857. 
The  same  day  the  traitorous  Gwaliar  Cavalry  broke  out  into'open  mutiny,  and 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Agra.    This  necessitated  the  retreat  of  the 
gallant  volunteers,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  noble  Watson  died  of  cholera  at  Agra. 
Naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  the  exposure  and  anxiety  rendered  him  an 
easy  prey  to  Asiatic  cholera,  and  no  less  a  victim  to  the  mutiny  than  those  who 
died  on  the  field.    One  who  knew  him  well  writes: — "  I  fully  believe  he  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  made  up  his  mind  to  be  killed  or  die  in 
the  defence  of  the  district  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest."     So  long  as  he 
remained  in  Aligarh  communication  with  Meerut  was  maintained,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  rebel  government  in  Koil  was  delayed. 

From  the  2nd  July,  1857,  until  the  2lih  August,  1857,  the  district  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    A  committee  (panchiyiit) 

*  *  *     "       *  was  formed  to  preserve  order  and  save  the  city  of  Koil 
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from  plunder  by  the  Mewatis,  butchers^  and  other  low  Masalmans.  One  Naaim- 
ullahy  a  vakil  of  the  Judge's  Court,  took  umbrage  at  his  exclusion  from  the 
panch&yat  and  invited  Muhammad  Ghaus  Khdn,  of  Sikandra  Rao,  to  Koil. 
Nay&z  Ahmad)  Inspector  of  Schools,  assisted  Na^imuUah,  and  both  procured  for 
Muhammad  Ohaus  Kh&n  the  appointment  of  deputy  from  Walid&d  Kh&n  of 
M&l&garh  in  the  Bclandshahr  district.  They  ousted  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
Kasimullah  became  sub  deputy  governor  of  KoQ,  M&hbnb  Eh&ii  was  created 
tahsild&r,  and  Hasan  Ehdn  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  police  (koiwdl).  Forces 
were  levied  and  the  police  and  jail  guards  took  service  with  the  usurpers,  but 
Qhaus  KhAn  never  extended  his  power  beyond  the  city  and  never  collected  any 
revenue.  On  the  20th  August,  Mr.  Cocks,  with  a  force  under  Major  Montgo- 
mery, was  despatched  from  Agra  to  succour  Hdthras,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  Eoil  rebeh.  On  the  24th  the  British  force  moved  upon 
Eoil  and  attacked  the  rebels  under  Ghaus  Eh&n  and  Maulvi  Abdul  Jalil  near  the 
garden  of  Mdn  Singh  dose  to  the  city.  The  rebeb  were  defeated,  the  Maulvi 
himself  was  killed,  and  the  Muaalmdns  abandoned  the  city.  Mr.  Cocks  was 
accompanied  in  hi:^  advance  by  the  troops  of  the  Murs&n  Raja  and  Th&kur  'after- 
wards R^'a)  Gk>bind  Singh.  To  the  latter  was  assigned  the  eharge  of  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  council  composed  of  Aftdb  B&i,  an  experienced  old  tahsfld&r, 
Sundar  L&l,  a  Subordinate  Judge,  and  Rfii  Durga  Farsh&d,  a  Deputy  Collector. 
All  the  tahsilis  were  reoccupied,  though  the  authority  of  the  officers  was  neces- 
sarily, but  weakly,  established.  On  the  25th  September  Gbbind  Singh  was 
surprised  by  a  rebel  force  under  Nasfmullah  and  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  tahsild&r  of  Atrauli  was  murdered  at  his  post  The  follow- 
ing day  Major  Montgomery's  force  was  obliged  to  leave  H&thras  to  avoid  the 
large  force  of  rebels  in  retreat  from  Debli.  This  body  of  rebels  arrived  at  H&thras, 
on  the  3rd  October  and  Sikandra  Rao  on  the  4th,  where  they  halted  on  the  5th, 
and  marched  again  southward  on  the  6th. 

On  the  5th  Colonel  Greathed^s  column  occupied  Eoil  without  resistance. 
The  rebels  fled  to  Akrabad  pursued  by  Major  Ouvry's  Lancers,  when  many  of 
the  Gilyar  raiders  were  punished.  Akrabad  was  oocupied  on  the  6th,  and  the 
rebel  leaders  Mangal  Singh  and  Maht&b  Rai  were  slain,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  guns  and  much  ammunition  was  captured.  Colonel  Greathed's 
colnmn  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  10th  October,  and  shortly  after  the  action  of  the 
Earwan  Nadi,  Mr.  Cocks  with  Major  Eld,  150  Europeans,  two  guns,  100  Sikhs, 
and  Mr.  Bramly  as  Magistrate,  were  sent  to  reH)ccupy  the  district.  They  took 
possession  of  the  fort  and  easily  held  their  own.  The  police  and  revenue  estab- 
lishments were  strengthened,  Gobind  Singh  was  reinstated  in  Eoil,  and  the  ooUec 
tion  of  the  land-revenue  proceeded  steadily  with  the  returning  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  Government.  Payment,  except  in  a  few  cases,  was  withheld 
only  where  there  was  real  inability  to  pay.     During  the  month   of  November 
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the  district  was  oontinuallj  harassed  by  Aying  parties  of  rebels  proceeding  from 
across  the  Jumna  eastwards:  but  these  did  little  or  no  harm  in  their  passage, 
though  they  caused  a  great  feeling  of  insecurity  at  our  police  and  revenue 
posts,  where  the  mere  cry  of  ^  rebels'  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  the  raw 
levies. 

In  December  a  body  of  the  Fatehgarh  rebels  threatened  the  district  from 
tha  south.  Colonel  Farquhar,  commanding  in  Bnlandshahr,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  march  in  their  direction  with  a  view  to  holding  them  in  check,  if  possible, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  column  which  was  being,  formed  at  Dehli  and  Meerut 
under  Colonel  Seaton,  C.B.,  to  convey  a  quantity  cf  stores  and  ammunition  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  at  Cawnpore.  The  Bulandshahr  force  oocupied  Pindri- 
wal,  and  marched  thence  by  Atrault  to  Chharra,  a  small  village  close  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Daiid  Khan,  talukad&r  of  Bhikampur.  On  the  11th  December  Colo- 
nel Beaton's  column  arrived  at  Aligarh,  and  on  the  14th  joined  the  Bulandshahr 
force,  and  the  same  day  completely  routed  the  enemy  at  the  Nim  Nadi.  After 
this  the  Ddab  was  completely  cleared  of  the  rebels,  and  the  only  danger  lay  on 
the  Bohilkhand  side,  for  even  after  the  occupation  of  Fatehgarh  the  whole  river 
face  between  it  and  Aligarh  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels.  In  March,  1858, 
General  Penny's  force  marched  down  and  took  up  a  position  at  Pati&li,  and 
afforded  some  show  of  protection. 

The  old  Rajput  and  J6t  feuds  broke  out  with  their  accustomed  fary  during 
the  mutiny.  In  the  western  portions  of  the  district,  and  especially  towards 
Sadabad  of  Muttra,  internal  struggles  raged  until  the  fall  of  Dehh'.  The  feeling 
of  animosity  between  the  Musalm&ns  and  Hindus  was  also  generally  very 
bitter,  especially  after  the  excesses  of  Nasimullah  and  the  elevation  of  Tb&- 
kur  Qobind  Singh.  No  officer  of  Government  above  the  rank  of  jamad&r  of 
police  joined  the  rebels  except  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  the  Jailor.  Only 
one  Christian  was  murdered,  and  Mr.  Hoggan  and  his  family,  (five  persons) 
were  kept  concealed  in  a  sweeper's  house  in  Eoil  for  six  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Europeans,  whilst  Mr.  Ryan  of  N&nu  was  rescued  by  a  zamind&r 
and  sent  into  H&thras.  One  large  indigo  factory  was  plundered  and  burned 
by  the  villagers,  and  three  others  by  the  mutineer  troops.  The  remainder  were 
saved  by  the  village  zamind&rs.  The  records  of  the  head-quarters  offices  and 
those  of  four  out  of  eight  tahsils  were  destroyed  and  the  towns  of  Ehair  and 
Barduaganj  were  plundered.  Mr.  Bramly  thus  sums  up  his  experiences  of 
the  mutiny :  —^  Little  ttust  can  be  placed  in  the  humanity  of  the  lower  classes, 
whether  Hindu  or  Musalm&n.  They  have  proved  themselves  little  better 
than  savages,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  treat  us  not  worse,  but  per- 
haps better  than  they  treated  each  other.  Though  aid  in  the  struggle  has  been 
rendered  us  in  many  instances  by  the  natives,  especially  by  the  Hindus  after 
they  had  a  foretaste  of  a  Musalm&n  government,  still  their  general  attitude 
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must  be  characterized  as  apathetic.  The  large  number  of  persons  who  had  so 
much- to  gain  from  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  was  content  to  annex 
their  lost  estates  and  await  the  result  of  the  struggle.  That  the  people  plun- 
dered when  they  suddenly  found  authority  overthrown  by  the  mutinous  troops 
and  anarchy  ready  made  for  them  was  natural.  What  people  would  have 
done  otherwise/ but  to  take  an  active  part  and  assist  the  mutineers,  the  small 
Hf  uhammadan  section  excepted ^  they  showed  in  this  district  little  desire.  Much 
as  they  love  plunder,  they  love  life  and  security  more  ;  and  the  same  with  the 
sepoys.  A  hard  contest,  even  though  successful,  formed  no  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme. The  treacherous  and  easy  slaughter  of  their  officers  and  other 
Europeans,  accompanied  with  the  certain  plunder  of  treasuries,  the  wiping 
out  of  debts,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  regime  in  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily play  a  leading  part,  was  the  pleasing  picture  they  had  before  them, 
when  they  shouted  ^  din!  dinP  The  storming  of  forts  and  entrenchments^ 
though  held  by  a  few  Europeans,  and  they  worn  and  exhausted,  was  a  service 
of  danger  to  meet  which  there  was  no  sense  of  duty  of  spirit  or  patriotism,  no 
sense  of  injuries  to  be  avenged,  to  spur  them  on.  In  such  a  cause  they 
could  not  meet  death.'' 

The  confiscations  for  rebellion  amounted  to  21,912  acres,  paying  a  land- 
revenue  of  Rs.  34,708.  These  punishments  were  imposed 
more  for  isolated  aots  of  plunder  amongst  the  people 
themselves  than  for  overt  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  Government. 
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With  the  exception  of  malarious  fevers,  there  are  no  endemic  diseases  pre- 
Medical  aspects  of  the  dis-    ^^iQikl  in  the  district.  The  country  is  flat,  and  level,  and 
*'**'*•  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  carry 

off  the  ratra  moisture  caused  by  the  canal.  The  natural  drainage  lines  are 
shallow,  sluggish  streams  incapable  of  further  extension  as  receptacles  for 
the  excessive  rain-fall :  hence  swamps  arise,  and  with  them  appear  the  malari-. 
ous  fevers.  Some  improvement  has  taken  place  near  Koil  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  district  by  judicious  draining,  and  with  the  increase  in  cultivation  and 
the  planting  of  trees  the  general  health  seems  to  have  improved  throughout  the 
district.  Cholera  first  broke  out  in  1817  and  committed  great  ravages.  In 
1821  again  cholera  visited  the  district,  and  the  people  say  that  '^firewood 
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became  scarce  in  oonsequence  of  the  quantity  used  for  burning  the  dead.*^  The 
next  cholera  year  was  1827,  following  on  the  famine  of  1825-26,  and  again  after 
the  ehaurdncnoe  famine  of  1837-38  cholera  raged.  From  Jane  to  August,  1856, 
and  after  the  famine  of  1860-61,  cholera  was  again  very  destmctive  in  this 
district.  In  1837  a  malignant  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  Sdsni  subdivi- 
sion. Some  say  that  it  was  conveyed  into  the  district  by  travellers  from 
Bombay  ;  others  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  Gham&rs  had  eaten  the 
decayed  flesh  of  a  cow  that  had  died  of  the  murrain  which  raged  at  the  same 
time.  The  fever  held  possession  of  the  patient  for  four  or  five  days,  and  ended  in 
delirium,  during  which  the  crisis  took  place.  This  epidemic  lasted  for  six  months. 
In  1856  fever  followed  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year,  and  extended 
its  ravages  well  on  into  the  cold-weather.  This  outbreak  was  characterised  by 
its  rapid  course  in  individual  cases,  and  death  generally  resulted  on  the  fourth 
day  after  seizure,  while  those  who  survived  this  period  ultimately  recovered. 
It  was  calculated  that  34,000  persons  died  during  its  prevalence,  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Fever  also  followed  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
especially  in  Koil  and  Harduaganj.  It  broke  out  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
fresh  grain  was  brought  into  the  marlcet,  and,  the  old  stocks  having  been 
exhausted,  was,  at  once,  used  for  food.  In  February,  1850,  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  which  was  much  intensified  by  the  imperfect  disposal  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  following  statement, 
compiled  from  the  sanitary  reports,  gives  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  district 
for  the  years  1867  to  1873  :— 
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In  1873-74  there  were  14,743  vaccine  operations,  of  which  12,229  were 
successful,  1,637  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  results  in  877  cases  were  unkndwa. 
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Amongst  the  deaths  from  other  causes  the  following  are  reoordad  aa  due  to 
injuries : — 
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Cattle  disease. 


Cattle  disease  is  very  common,  and  assumes  a  Timlent  form  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  poor  half-starred  cattle  gorge  tbemselTeB 
with  the  rank  grass  which  flourishes  as  soon  as  the  rain 
falls.  Foot-and-monih  disease  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  oattle  standing  in 
and  cropping  the  wet  herbage  in  the  rains.  The  local  treatment  of  thia  disease 
consists  in  placing  the  hoof  of  the  animal  on  a  heated  brick  and  washing  the 
diseased  part  with  wine  (s/iardbj  and  water.  A  mash  of  dM  (split  pulse  )y  flour 
and  oil  is  also  given.  In  bddan  or  dysentery,  black-pepper,  ghi,  aniseed,  sugar, 
and  rice-water  are  the  remedies  employed.  In  aphara  or  windy  colic,  ammo- 
nia, salt,  borax,  and  gur  are  given.  Cattle  disease  is  also  attributed  to  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  noxious  insect  on  certain  grasses  during  the  rains.  In  1871  it  waa 
estimated  that  about  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  died  of  these  diseases  during 
the  year. 

Amongst  the  indigenous  drugs  used  by  the  native  physicians  in  this  district 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Opium  as  a  sedative ; 
capsules  of  the  poppy  plant  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
torant ;  ispoffhul  (Planiago  ispaghula)  useful  in  diarrhcea  ;  bel  (^^Egle  marmelos) 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  pomegranate  fruit  in  dysentery ;  flowers  of  the 
maddr  (Calatropis  Hamiltonii)  used  in  cholera  and  dyspepsia ;  tobacoo  used 
as  a  stematatory ;  tulsi  (Ocymum  sanctum)  a  demulcent ;  imli  or  tamarind 
used  as  a  laxative ;  amaUds  (Coma  fisttda)  used  as  a  purgative ;  castor-oil; 
dhafira  (Datura  Ma)  in  oough  and  leprosy ;  gum  arable,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  ginger  are  al9o  used.  Dr.  Jackson  thus  describes  the  local  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  district  :— ^^  The  treatment  adopted  by  both  Hindu  and 
Musalm&n  physicians  is  based  on  a  system  of  physiology  which  divides  the 
active  principles  in  the  system  into  air,  blood,  and  bile,  and  the  remedies  are 
divided  into  hot  and  cold,  as  also  the  temperament.  The  system  has  been 
handed  down  for  ages,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  empiriciBm.  The  Mufaam- 
madaa  k<Mm  is   certainly   ahead  of  the  Hindu,  having  less  faith  in  mantnu 
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and  charmSy  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  well  versed  in  European 
remedies.  He  looks  on  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  digestion  as  the  source 
of  all  disease.  The  stomach  is  likened  to  a  retort,  gases  from  which  during 
the  process  of  digestion  proceed  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  distilled  in  the 
form  of  fluid  which  may  exercise  a  most  pernicious  effect.  Filtering  downwards 
this  fluid  causes  catarrh,  and  attacking  the  lungs  is  the  source  of  hemoptysis  and 
consumption^  and,  if  it  finds  its  way  to  the  intestinal  canal,  dysenteries,  cholera, 
and  other  bowel  complaints  are  the  result.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  the 
hakim  has  travelled  in  the  siftne  groove  as  his  forefathers,  and  his  patient  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  hot  and  cold  remedies,  while  the  result,  successM  or  the 
reverse,  is  attributed  with  stoical  resignation  to  all-poweriul  kismatJ*^ 

There  were  dispensaries  at  Eoil,  H&thras,  Sikandra  Rao,  and  Ehair  in 
1872,  which  treated  12,915  out-door  patients  and  742  in-door  patients.  The 
Koil  dispensary  was  established  by  private  subscriptions  through  Mr.  Blunt 
in  1849,  and  was  placed  under  Government  in  1851,  when  branch  dispensaries 
were  also  opened  at  Sikandra  Rao  and  H4thras.  In  1853  the  average  attend- 
ance at  these  three  dispensaries  was  3,328  per  annum,  it  is  now  3,414.  In 
1872,  Mr.  Bramley,  O.S.,  gave  a  good  house  to  the  Koil  dispensary,  which  now 
affords  ample  accommodation  to  the  whole  city. 
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Aban  or  fihan^  a  town  pargaBah  Hfithras  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
10  miles  from  H&thras  and  25  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were 
1,296  inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,380.     It  has  a  police-station. 

Akrabad,  a  village  in  parganah  Akrabad  and  tahsili  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  12  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles 
from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1861  was  2,008  ;  in  1865,  2,199  ;  and  in 
1872,  2,197.  There  is  a  police-statioo,  encamping-ground,  and  munsifi  here. 
Tlie  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Akrabad,  and  in  1873  sup- 
ported a  village  police  numbering  six  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
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Rb.  324.  The  nnmber  of  ihe  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  477,  and  of 
these,  460  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Re.  0-13-3  per  house  and 
Be.  0-2-1  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Bs.  532,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  149  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Bs.  520.  In  1857  Mangal  Singh  and  Mahtab  Bai  of 
Akrabad  not  only  allowed  their  followers  to  plunder  the  tahsil  after  the  mutineers 
had  looted  the  treasure,  but  refused  all  aid  to  the  tahsild&r,  and  lived  a  life  of 
open  rebellion.  On  the  6th  October.  1857,  Akrabad  was  captured  by  Colonel 
Greathed's  column,  and  the*two  rebel  leaders  were  captured,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. Their  brethren,  Tej  Singh  and  JawAhir  Singh,  proved  loyal.  Akrabad 
or  Akbarabad  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  during  one 
of  his  hunting  excursions. 

Akbabad  or  Akbarabad,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  parganah  Gangiri;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  H&thras  and 
Sikandra ;  on  the  east  by  Gangiri  and  Sikandra ;  and  on  the  west  by  Koil  and 
H&thras.  According  to  the  settlement  records,  Akrabad  in  1873  comprised  an 
area  of  74,226  acres,  of  which  19,322  acres  were  unassessable,  5,052  acres 
were  culturable,  and  49,852  acres  were  cultivated.  The  physical  features  of 
the  parganah  present  no  peculiarities,  being  a  level  plain  bounded  by  the  E&li 
or  Ealindri  Nadi  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Isan  for  a  short  dis  dance  on 
the  south-west.  There  are  a  few  small  jhils  at  Gopi,  Akrabad,  and  Golahra 
Sah&wali.  At  the  last  place  the  fourth  division  of  the  Ganges  Canal  branches 
oiF  for  Et&wa.  The  Grand  Trunk  Boad  to  Meerut  runs  through  Akrabad, 
which  is  also  connected  by  cross  roads  with  Jal&Ii,  Barla,  and  Bijaigarh,  and 
externally  with  S&sni,  and  through  Kauriyaganj  with  K&sganj.  The  principal 
towns  are  Akrabad,  Pilkhana,  Bijaigarh,  and  Kauriyaganj. 

The  parganah  is  made  up  of  portions  of  parganah  Jal&li  on  the  north  and 

_.     ...  pariranah  Akrabad  or  Akbarabad  on  the  south.  These 

Viscal  history.  .   .     «  i    ,        t      *       , 

were  originally  separate  tahsils,  the  head-quarters  of 

Jal&li  being  at  Pilkhana;  but  they  were  united  in  1840,  and  the  head-quarters  were 

fixed  at  Akrabad  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad.     Both  parganahs  belong  to  the 

Ceded  Provinces.    At  the  revision  of  settlement  ander  Begulation  IX.  of  1833, 

parganahs  Pachl&na^  and  Gangiri  belonged  to  the  Akrabad  tahsil,  and  were 

subsequently  transferred  to  Atrauli  in  exchange  for  taluka  Datauli.    Similarly, 

parganah  Jal&li  contained  taluka  Sfisni,  transferred  in  1840  to  H&thras.   Akra^ 

bad  and  Jal&li  were  settled  by  Messrs.  H.  Bose  and  W.  B.  Wright  in  1839, 

and  Datauli  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton  in  1836.     The  proportion  of  irrigation  in 

Akrabad  at  the  settlement  was  59  per  cent.,  and  in  numbers  of  the  estates 

kuchcha  wells  were  impracticable.      In  Jal&li  the  percentage  of  irrigatidh  was 

76.     The  increase  in  the  former  was  Bs.  1,674,  falling  at  Be.  1-14-6  on  the 

1  PAchl&DA  is  now  in  the  Eta  district. 
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cultivated^  and  at  Re.  1*12-6  on  the  assesBed  area  per  acre  ;  in  the  latter  the 
increase  was  Rs.  932. 

The  new  settleinent  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  shows  the 
following  statistics : — 


Cultivated  arta 

1 

c 

1 

J} 

i 

1 

D 

1 

1 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

*      T4,S«« 

168 

19,169 

6,068 

46»686 

4,817 

49,868 

64,904 

The  percentage  of  unassessable  land  to  the  total  area  is  26,  and  of  the  cnltor* 
able  area  to  the  total  area  is  74,  but  92  per  cent  of  the  culiutable  area  is 
cultivated,  and  91  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated.  Iliete  has  been 
an  immense  increase  in  the  proportion  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  since  the 
last  settlement,  entirely  due  to  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  new  assessment 
amounts  to  Rs.  1,30,980  for  land  revenue,  and  Rs.  13,098  for  cesses.  The 
initial  revenue  of  the  past  settlement  stood  at  Rs.  92,817,  and  the  expiring 
revenue  at  Rs  90,627,  thus  giving  an  actual  increase  of  Rs.  40,853,  or  44  per 
cent.  The  incidence  of  the  new  revenue  on  cultivation  is  Rs.  2-10-0  per  acre, 
against  a  ibrmer  incidence  of  Re.  1-14-11.  The  results  of  the  last  settlement, 
as  regards  the  transfer  of  property,  show  that  8,202  acres  were  farmed  on 
account  of  arrears  of  revenue,  whilst  the  changes  due  to  voluntary  transfers, 
such  as  private  sale,  mortgage,  Ac,  and  to  transfers  by  auction  under  orders 
of  the  Civil  Courts,  were  as  follow  : — 


Area  in  seres.  ' 

*Land  rcTenoe. 

Price  per  area. 

Tears'  parohase. 

PriYste  sale 
Mortgage... 
Auction    M.              M. 

17,070 
16,416 
11,914 

Rs. 

81,77i^ 
88,471 
14,740 

Rs.  a,    p. 

18    0    7 
10    0     1 

4    7     1 

10-0 
7-8 
8-6 

ToUl 

46,399 

68,984 

9  11     0 

7*4 

The  selling  price  of  land  in  this  parganah  is  shown  to  have  risen  soon  after 
the  expiry  of  the  first  decade  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement.  From  1839  to  1848 
the  price  fetched  by  laud  at  private  sales  was  6*5  years'  purchase  of  the  land- 
revenue  ;  in  the  next  ten  years  this  had  risen  to  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  decade 
to  eleven  years.  The  permanent  transfers  from  the  old  proprietx)rs  have  amounted 
to  41*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  whilst  mortgages  are  only  11*4  per  cent. 
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Out  of  24  villages  owned  by  the  Fundir  Th&kur  of  Bijaigarh,  only  17  now  remain 
to  him.  Hajpiits,  Brahmans,  Eir&rs,  and  Musalm&ns  have  been  the  principal 
losers.  In  this  parganah,  out  of  40,990  acres  transferred,  25,922  acres  belonged 
to^persons  who  owned  ihree-foarths  or  more  of  an  estate.  The  following 
statement  shows  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  changes  amongst  the  proprietarj 
body  from  1»38  to  1868  :— 


e 

1 

Lott  between  1888 
and  1S68  by 

5 

Loei  between  1838 
ami  1868  by 

Cute. 

e 
< 

i 

411 

3 

e2 

1 

Caite. 

11 
< 

299 

4 

246 

1 

1 

1 

Brahmao» 

480 

891 

9,768 

AhSr,     ••• 

248 

68 

Shatii, ... 

IJUfl 

M«7 

... 

1,897 

... 

Baniya, ... 

46^ 

••. 

••• 

... 

468 

Kayath,... 

S,-lt6 

9,607 

1,006 

8,612 

2,7o4 

Lodha,  ... 

1,629 

717 

483 

1,200 

329 

Bajpfit,... 

61.561 

21,011 

9,236 

xO,  69 

21,816 

J&t,       ... 

3u9 

••■ 

.#• 

.a. 

869 

Oosbilji. . 

839 

969 

••• 

246 

80 

Qarariya, 

368 

... 

868 

S»8 

•  M 

DhoMV,... 

a,114 

••• 

•• 

... 

••• 

BlQialmin, 

6,786 

772 

?,179 

JJ>6I 

*.784 

Of  the  110  estates  found  in  the  parganah  daring  the  year  of  measurement,  77 
were  held  in  zamindfiri  and  33  in  imperfect  pattid&ri  tenure.  Thirty-four  per 
oent.  of  the  total  area  was  held  by  proprietors  possessing  more  than  one  village  ; 
36  pec  cent  by  proprietors  who  were  less  than  six  in  number,  and  possessed  one 
yiUage  or  lese  than  one  village  ;  and  the  remainder  by  proprietors  who  numbered 
over  six  sharers.  The  percentage  of  the  land-rev^iue  paid  by  each  of  these  dasses 
was  83*5>  40,  and  37*5  per  cent  respectively.  Kharif  crops  during  the  season  of 
measurement  occupied  22,144  acres  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  the  rabi  crops 
covered  27,698  acres.  Amongst  the  kharif  crops,  cotton  occupied  7,470  acres, 
jodr  8^i6  acres,  indigo  3,039  acres,  and  bdjra  2,226  acres.  The  principal 
rabi  crops  were  wheat,  22,144  acres  ;  barley,  12,425  acres  ;  bejary  5,656  acres  ; 
and  gcjif  4,747  acres.  497  holdings  were  held  by  profMrietors  as  seer,  2,541  by 
hereditary  tenants,  and  1,724  by  tenants-at->will.  Only  6  acres  out  of  49,842 
acres  leased  to  tenants  paid  rent  in  kind,  and  the  average  rental  per  acre  was 
Bs.  4-6-4,  viz.,  Rs.  4-1-8  for  hereditary  tenants  and  Rs.  4-12-0  for  tenants-atr 
will.  Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  held  as  seer  by  proprietors,  46 
per  cent  is  cultivated  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  37  per  cent  by  tenants-at- 
will.  The  average  area  of  the  holdings  of  each  class  is  17  acres,  8*9  acres, 
anl  10*6  acres  respectively.  In  1855  hereditary  tenants  possessed  996  holdingn. 
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aTeraging  12*4  acres,  and  paying  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3-10-6  per  acre  ^whibt 
tenants-at-will  cultivated  2,466  holdings,  averaging  12'6  acres  each,  and  paying 
an  average  rental  of  Rs.  4-3-11  per  acre.  Altogether  here,  as  in  Sikaildra 
Rao,  the  rental  has  increased,  whilst  the  average  area  of  the  holdings  has 
decreased.^ 

According  to  the  census   of  1872  pargana  Akrabad  contained  87  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  13  had  less  than  200  iuhabit- 
Fopalation. 

ants,  33  had  between  200  and  500,  25  had  between 

500  and  1,000,  10  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  2  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000,  and  3  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Bijaigarh,  with  5,652.  The  settlement  records  show 
that  there  are  113  mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah,  containing  89  villages, 
which  have  an  average  area  of  834  acres  each.  The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  64,747  souls  (29,731  females),  giving  566  to  the  square  mile.  Classi- 
fied according  to  religion,  there  were  56,898  Hindus,  of  whom  25,990  were 
females  ;  7,845  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  3,739  were  females  ;  and  4  Chris- 
tians. Distributing  the  Hindii  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  7,585  Brahmans,  of  whom  3,417  were  females  ;  7,448  B'ajptits, 
including  3,261  females  ;  3,232  Baniyas  (1,519  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes'*  of  the  census  returns, 
which  show  a  total  of  38,633  souls,  of  whom  17,793  are  females.  The  principal 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (412),  Saraswat 
(214),  and  San&dh  (162).  The  Rajputs  belong  to  the  Oahlot  (199),  Chauh&n 
(433),  Badgdjar  (115),  J4don  (489),  Janghdra,  Tomar,  Pundfr,  and  Panwar 
clans.  The  Baniyas  are  chiefly  Agarwdls  (369),  Chausainis  (143),  Dasas, 
Mathuriyas,  and  Jaisw&rs.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  other  castes  are  the 
J4t,  Sondr,  Barhai  (1,300),  Hajjim  (1,287),  Rdj,  Mdli,  Bhit,  Kalil  (1,904;, 
Goshdin,  Ahfr  (2,901),  Kfiohhi  (1,455),  Joshi,  Darzi,  Kahfa  (1,910),  Jogi, 
Bairigi,  Dhobi,  LohAr,  Koli  (1,276),  Cham&r  (9,843),  Khatik,  Khikrob (1,547), 
Kumhdr,  Garariya  (3,741),  Aheriya  (726),  Orb,  Banjdra,  Eayath,  Lodha 
(2,068),  Dhuna,  Bharbhunja,  Teli,  Kanjar,  Ghosi,  Chhipi,  B&ri,  and  Nuniya.  The 
Musalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (1,545),  Sayyids  (258),  Moghals: 
(116),  and  Pathdns  (508) ;  the  remainder  are  unspecified. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  die 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  256  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,782  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac. ;  2,106  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 

]  See  Rer.  Rep.,  N.  S.,  II.,  105. 
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men,  animabi,  or  goods  ;  9,388  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,830  in  industrial 
oocnpationa,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
▼egetable,  mineral  and  animal.  There  were  4,234  persons  returned  as  labourers^ 
and  367  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of 
.  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,475  as  landholders,  25,251  as  cultivators,  and 
88,021  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educa- 
tional statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,328  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  ont  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  36,016  souls.  In 
1863,  22  villages  of  Akrabad  were  transferred  to  Atrauli,  aggregating  43,624 
acres  and  giving  a  land-revenue  of  Rs.  50,707,  and  in  1862,  23  villages  were 
transferred  to  parganah  Koil,  and  4  to  H&thras. 

Aliqarh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  district,  with  the  town  of  Koil,  may,  for 
all  practical  pnrpoaes,  be  regarded  ad  one  and  the  same  place.  Aligarh  is  so 
called  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  that  name,  known  at  different  times  as 
Mnhammadgorh,  S&bitgarh,  B&mgarh,  and,  since  the  time  of  Majf  Eh&a  as 
Aligarh.    It  lies  in  latitude  27^-55'.41^  and  longitude  78^-6'-45.'' 

In  1847  the  city  of  Eoil  had  36,181  inhabitants  ;  m  1853  the  population 
^     ,   .  numbered   55,001.  and  in  1865  there  were  48,403 

Popalation. 

inhabitants.    The  site  has  an  area  of  40O  square  acres, 

giving  146  souls  to  the  acre.     According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were 
58,539  inhabitants, of  whom  39,012  were  Hindiis  (17,343  females),  19,489  were 
Musalmins  (9,422  femafes),  and  38  were  Christians  ( 12  females.)   Distributing 
the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classes,  the  returns  show  417  land- 
holders, 1^988  cultivators,  and  54,128  persons  pursuing  occupations  unconnected 
with  agrienltnre.    The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  7,142,  of  which  2,571 
were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.     Tlie  number  of  houses  during  the  same  year  was 
11,276,  of  which  3,963  were  built  with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  995  were 
occupied  by  Musalm&ns.    Of  the  7,313  mud  huts  in  the  town,  3,153  were  owned 
by  persons  of  the  same  religion.     Taking  the  male  adult  population,  19,718 
souls  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age*,  we  find  the  following  occtipations 
pursmed  by  more  than  fifty  adult  males  :— Attomies,  61  ;    barbers,  322 ; 
beggars,  473 ;  blacksmiths,  189 ;  bricklayers,  179 ;  butchers,  271 ;  carpenters, 
202 ;  carpei-makers,  104 ;  cartmen,  406  ;  cotton-cleaners,  82  ;  dancing  boys, 
144;  druggists,  86 ;  dyers,  416  ;  flour-dealers,  82  ;  goldsmiths,  219;  grain- 
dealers,  184;   grain«parchers,   127;  green-grocers,  167;  inn-keepers,  129; 
kbourers,  3,300  ;  leather-dyers,   330  ;   lime-burners,   82  ;  merchants,  506 ; 
money-leiiders,  215  ;  oil-makers,  93  ;  painters,  71 ;  porters,  498  ;  potters,  160 ; 
purohits,  121 ;  servatnts,  6,368  ;  shopkeepers,  1,557 ;  sieve-makers,  67  ;. sweep- 
ers, 289 ;  tailors,   161  ;  tobacconists,  79  ;  washermen,  214 ;  water-carriers, 
423 ;  weavers,  1,719 ;  and  wine-sellers^  214.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear 
that  the  populatiim  has  increased  by  22,358  souls  since  1847. 
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Koil  is  rather  a  handsome  tovm  in  its  general  appearance,  and  is  pariicn- 
larly  well  situated.     The  centre  of  the  town  is  oconpied  by  the  high  site  of  an  old 
Dor  fort,  now  crowned  by  Sabit  Kh&n's  mosque,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  from  whichever  side  the  town  is  approached.     The 
precincts  of  the  mosque  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
years  by  clearing  and  levelling  the  space  around  and  pav- 
ing it  with  kunkur.    The  new  tahsili,  also,  is  placed  here,  and,  close  to  it^  a 
number  of  fine   shops   have  been   built   by   the  municipality.      From    this 
central  space  one  wide  road  runs  to  the  north-east,  to  the  railway  station,  and 
another  runs  westward  to  the  Ehair  road,  whilst  it  is  contemplated  to  make  a  third 
road  to  the  southward,  to  eventually  wind  to  the  westward  and  open  up  a  portion 
of  the  city  that  most  needs  improvement.    The  really  business  part  of  the  city 
lies  to  the  eastward,  between  the  high  central  site  and  the  railway.    The  prin- 
cipal bazarway  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  the  rail* 
way  station,  and  a  branch  connecting  it  with  the  Ghrand  Trunk  Road,  which 
serves  as  the  main  line  of  communication  for  the  east  of  the  town.    The  road 
from  Mnttra  to  EUimghat,  on  the  Ganges,  alsQ  furnishes  an  important  commercial 
way.     All  these  roads  are  well  made,  drained  and  paved  with  kunkur,  and  even 
many  of  the  small  connecting  ways  are  paved,  and  all  are  drained  to  a  certain 
extent.    The  smaller  lanes  have  room  for  improvement^  but  vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  municipality,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  the  whole 
town  will  be  effisctually  paved  and  drained.     The  situation  is  decidedly  healthy, 
and  the  facilities  for  drainage,  on  the  whole,  are  fairly  good.     The  heavy  rains 
of  1871  and  1874,  however,  caused  considerable  lodgements  of  surface  water  in 
some  places,  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  practicable.     In  the  principal  streets  the 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  bricks,  but  the  greater  number  are  made  of  earth. 
The  outskirts,  especially  to  the  east  and  south,  are  low,  so  that  the  drainage 
there  passes  off  very  slowly,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  well  kept  as  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town. 

The  town  contains  101  muhallas  or  wards,  many  of  which  go  by  the  name 
»«MiTUlon.af  thetown.  ^^  S*'^'  "  Hakim-k6-Sar«,  Babu-ke-Sarfi,  and  the 
hke.  A  good  part  of  the  town  probably  originated  in 
clusters  of  sar&is,  this  being  a  central  halting-place  for  travellers  to  Ddili 
Agra,  Muttra,  Bohilkhand,  &c.  The  northern  part  of  the  principal  bazarway 
is  called  Miy&nganj,  and  from  it  branch  off  the  large  market>place  of  the  same 
name  and  Perronganj.  Bussellganj  was  founded  by  Mr.  Claude  Bussdl  in 
1805,  and  in  rivalry  with  it,  one  Hakfm  Asad  Ali  built  the  sar&i  known  by  his 
name.  The  descendants  of  the  Hakim  still  reside  in  the  city  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Neither  De  Boigne  nor  Perron  did  anything  for  the  city. 
De  Boigne's  residence  lay  outside  the  city  towards  the  fort^  and  is  tlie  same  as 
that  occupied  by  Perron  before  the  siege  in  1803.    It  is  called  the  Sdhib  Bagh. 
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It  consists  of  a  large  two-storeyed  building  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  and 
surrounded  bj  a  high  wall  and  bastions.  It  was  here  that  Perron  held  his 
court  and  kept  a  garrison  consisting  of  his  body-guard  and  a  few  artillery 
with  light  field-pieces.  Of  Jate  years  it  has  been  used  as  a  settlement  office, 
but  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Portions  of  the  premises  still  belong 
to  the  Messieurs  Derridon,  great-grandsons  of  M.  Perron's  sister,  and  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  bastion  and  the  garden.  Perron  had  another 
large  garden  opposite  Thornton's  factory,  now  occupied  by  one  Nasr-ullah. 
Both  Perron  and  De  Boigne  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  formed  plantations 
of  fruit  trees  obtained  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  even  from  Europe  and  Persia. 
M.  Pedron,  who  commanded  in  Aligarh  at  the  conquest  in  1803,  had  his  house 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  garden,  where  the  Judge's  Court  now  stands. 
Dndrenec  lived  in  a  house  in  the  outskirts  now  occupied  by  one  Khushwakt 
Ali.  The  city  in  De  Boigne's  time  extended  only  as  far  as  the  large  masonry 
building  on  the  edge  of  Perronganj,  and  that  quarter  is  still  known  as  Aligarh 
darw&za.  Beyond  this  house  to  the  north-west  there  was  only  a  bare  open 
plain  ;  close  to  it,  on  the  road,  were  the  cotton  screws  and  indigo  factories  of 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  one  of  the  first  planters  in  the  district.  Mr.  Longcroft's 
fiiotories  lay  on  the  Meerut  road,  where  the  remains  of  old  vats  are  yet  to 
be  seen,  and  his  garden  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  Badari  Parsh&d. 
Messrs.  Robertson  and  Stewart  had  also  residences  near  the  city.  Mr.  John 
Thornton's  house  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Bramly,  C.S.,  and  presented 
to  ihe  dty  for  a  dispensary.  Einlochganj,  named  after  the  Collector  of  that 
name,  stands  on  the  site  of  S&bit  Ehdn's  garden,  and  contains  Sdbit  Eh&n's 
tomb  and  those  of  his  family.  S&bit  Ehdn  purchased  many  estates  for  his 
family,  but  through  extravagance  and  carelessness  his  descendants  are  now  in 
penury,  and  the  only  sign  now  remaining  of  their  former  position  is  the  self- 
assnmed  title  of  Nawdb. 

Nawdb  S&bit  Kh&n's  mosque  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  known  as  the  B&la  Eila.  From  the  inscription  given 
in  the  history  of  the  district  (page  498)  it  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  in  1724  A.D.,  and  it  was  finished  in  1728  A.D.  The 
architecture  is  the  debased  style  of  the  last  centurj.  The  building  has  five 
cupolas,— three  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side.  The  side  cupolas  are  of 
the  peculiar  shape  which  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
bambu  roof  of  a  hut  in  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  yet  the  mosque,  as  seen  from 
Ik  distance,  is  by  no  means  without  beauty  and  even  dignity.  The  materials 
are  block  kunkur,  brick  in  the  domes,  and  here  and  there  red  sandstone.  The 
last  must  have  been  brought  from  some  place  beyond  the  Jumna.  The 
mosque  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  glitter  of  its  gilded  pinnacles,  is  not 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  Musalm&n  population. 
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Buddhist  and  Hindu  remains  have  been  discovered  in  making  ezoavations 
in  ihe  B&la  Kila^  and  there  must  be  still  many  more  there.  Several  of  the 
fragments  found  have  been  placed  in  the  compound  of  the  Institute,  and 
contrast  in  their  elegance  with  the  nglj  fountain  erected  there.  Near  the  fort 
of  the  B&la  Kila,  and  south-east  of  the  J&mah  Masjid  or  great  mosque,  is  a 
smaller  and  somewhat  more  ornate  mosque,  attributed  also  to  S4bit  Kb&n, 
and  known  as  the  Moti  Masjid.  Another  memorial  of  the  Naw4b  is  the  tank 
near  the  mosque. 

Although  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Jam&l  is  held  in  most  reverence  bj  the  pions, 
the  tomb  of  Oesu  Kh4i]  .'s  undoubtedly  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  mortuary  buildings  around  the  town.  It  is 
an  open  pillared  chhatriy  such  as  the  early  Musalm&ns  imitated  and  modified  ftonk 
the  Hindus.  Close  behind  it  is  an  Idg&h  bearing  an  inscription  showing  tluU 
it  was  built  by  Gesu  Eh&n  in  1563  A.D.  (page  448).  Local  tradilion  makes 
ibis  personage  governor  of  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Akbar.  Altogether 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  im&mbarahs  in  the  town.  The  Hindus  have 
many  temples,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  antiquity  or  deserving  of  notice* 
The  temple  of  Achaleswar,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  borders  the  Achal 
tank ;  it  is  built  of  kunkur  blocks.  The  tank  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
supplied  with  tolerably  pure  water  from  the  Ganges  Canal.  The  temple  was  a 
common  building  until  the  J&ts  came,  who  presented  several  valuable  gifts  to 
the  priests  and  enlarged  the  temple.  There  is  a  large  masonry  tank  on  the  Dehli 
road,  built  about  200  years  ago  by  J  kin  Rai,  a  Eayath,  which  is  now  in  ruins 
and  used  as  a  melon  garden. 

The  site  of  the  present  fort  was  originally  known  as  B&mgarh,  from  the 
village  of  that  name  close  to  it.  The  oldest  inscription 
as  yet  discovered  connects  it  with  one  Muhammad,  who 
was  holder  of  the  shikk  of  Koil  under  the  Lodis  in  1524  A.D.,  and  who  called  it 
Muhammadgarh  after  his  own  name.^  This  name  was  changed  to  S&bil^rh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (about  1717  A.D.),  and  to  B&mgarh  by  the  J&ts 
about  1757.  Najf  Kh&n  took  the  fort  and  changed  the  name  to  Aligarh,  which 
it  has  since  retained.  Its  successive  holders,  and  notably  Afr&sykh  KUm^ 
repaired  and  strengthened  the  works  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  Marhattas 
only  obtained  possession  by  stratagem.  De  Boigne  and  Perron  both  employed 
aU  the  military  dull  available  in  those  days  to  render  the  fortress  impregnable. 
Nature  itself  assisted  them.  The  vicinity  of  the  fort  for  some  distance  is  inter- 
spersed vnth  marshes  and  shallow  pieces  of  water,  which  become  so  much 
swollen  during  the  rains  as  to  render  the  place  inaccessible,  and  consequently 
secure  from  attack  at  that  season.  The  outline  of  the  works  at  the  time  of  die 
capture  by  the  British  was  a  polygon  of  probably  ten  sides,  having  at  each 
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angle  a  bastion,  with  a  renny  or  fansse-braie,  well  provided  with  cannon.  Out- 
side this  line  of  defence  was  a  ditch,  above  100  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  deep  from 
the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  having  ten  feet  of  water.  Across  this  ditch  was 
no  passage,  but  by  a  narrow  causeway,  defended  by  a  traverse,  mounted  with 
three  S-ponnders.  The  result  of  the  attack  by  the  British  has  already  been 
related.^  Afler  the  capture  the  fort  was  insulated  by  cutting  away  the  causeway 
and  replacing  it  by  a  drawbridge;  the  entrance  was  strengthened  by  a 
ravelin,  the  ramparts  were  lowered,  a  glacis  and  covered  way  were  added,  and 
the  interior  was  cleared  of  numerous  buildings,  which  it  was  thought  might 
interfere  with  the  defence.  It  was  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  rebels  for  a  short 
time  in  1857.  The  walls  and  bastions  were  again  repaired  in  1858,  and  barracks 
for  Europeans  were  built  inside,  and  the  trench  outside  deepened  so  as  to 
contain  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  rains.  The  fort  is  now,  however,  quite  un- 
occupied and  garrisoned  only  by  a  single  watchman  under  the  Public  Works 
Department.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  refitted  for  military 
purposes,  but  it  is  unhealthy.  Besides,  a  force  of  British  soldiers  sufficient  to' 
garrison  the  fort  should  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  field  against  any  odds, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  highly  undesirable  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
or  insurrectionary  army. 

The  Koil  Min&r,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  in  1253  A.D.  to  commemo-' 

_  „  rate  the  victories  of  Sult&n  N&sir-ud-dln.'    A  writer 

The  Koil  M inftf. 

in  Ledlie's  Miscellany  gives  an  account  of  the  pillar, 

and  icinds  up  with  ^  a  hope  that  the  local  authorities  or  the  Grovernment  may 
be  induced  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  this  relic  of  antiquity.  Though  vastly 
inferior  to  the  Eutb  Min&r  at  Dehli  in  size  and  beauty,  it  is  almost  equal  in  his- 
torical interest,  and  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  decay's  effacing 
fingers."  Alas  for  his  hopes,  for  in  August,  1863,  it  was  pulled  down  with  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  G.  Edmonstone,  Lieutenant- Qovemnor,  to  make  room  for  im- 
provements around  the  mosque,  and  for  a  row  of  shops  which  have  never  yet 
been  let  The  Min&r  stood  on  the  high  ground  of  the  B&la  Eila.  It  consisted 
of  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  apparently  divided  by  external  cornices  into 
stagea,  or  it  may  be  that  balconies  were  at  one  time  thrown  out  as  in  the- 
Dehli  pillar.  At  the  time  of  demolition,  the  first  stage  and  a  part  of  the 
second  still  remained.  The  base  was  of  block  kunkur,  with  a  few  pieces  of  red 
sandstone  ;  the  first  stage  was  entirely  of  block  kunkur,  and  the  second  of 
burned  bricks.  To  the  north,  a  doorway  opened  on  a  spiral  staircase  nuule  of 
block  kunkur  which  originally  led  to  the  top  of  the  column.  The  staircase 
was  lighted  by  several  apertures,  and  opened  on  the  balcony  at  the  top  of 
the  first  stage.  The  lower  stage  was  54  feet  high,  and  what  remained  of 
the  second  stage  was  20  feet.  The  external  circumference  at  the  base  was  - 
1  Page  «02.  «  Page  486.    Th«  inscription  is  prewf  ved  in  the  Aligarh  InsUtute. 
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80  feet,  and  the  walls  here  were  six  feet,  dimiiiiBbiDg  at  the  top  of  the 
first  stage  to  foar  and  a  half  feet.  Immediately  where  the  konkor  stair- 
Case  terminated,  there  was  an  ornamental  Hindil  pillar  laid  across  the  stair- 
way, and  above  this  several  beams  of  wood,  which  would  appear  to  show  that 
the  second  stage  was  built  by  other  hands,  and  was  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Hindis  of  Roil  appear  to  hare  invented 
a  mythical  origin  for  their  pillar,  just  as  those  of  Dehli  did  for  the  Entb  ;  and 
as  in  the  Dehli  tradition  so  in  that  of  Eoil,  the  tower  was  erected  at  the  desire 
of  the  pious  daughter  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  look  daily  upon  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Jumna  or  Ganges.  The  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental, 
and  we  may  well  admire  the  ingenuity  which  thus  disguises  a  badge  of  defeat 
and  slavery. 

The  tomb  of  Il&h  Baksh  stands  close  to  the  Moti  Masjid.    It  is  small,  but 

handsome  and  cupola  shaped.     From  the  inscription 
Tomb  of  Wh  Baksh.  ,  /      ,       ^n^x    -x  u  . 

given  on  a  previous  (page  489),  it  would  appear  to 

have  been  built  by  S&bit  Eh&n  for  the  fakir  Il&h  Baksh  in  1717  A.D.     Local 

tradition  says  that  the  tomb  was  originally  built  by  the  Nawdb  for  liis  own 

remains,  but  that  warned  by  the  fakir  Shdh  Uah  Baksh  that  he  should  never  lie  in 

the  tomb  that  he  had  built,  the  Naw&b  defiantly  or  jestingly  replied  that  either 

he  or  the  fakir  should  lie  in  it,  whichever  died  first     It  so  happened  that  the 

fakir  did  die  first,  and  his  heirs  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.    So  his 

remains  were  laid  in  the  Naw&b's  sepulchre,  whilst  S&bit  Eh&n  himself  was 

buried  in  his  own  garden  now  occupied  by  Einlochganj. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  J&mah  Masjid,  there  is  a  curious 

^^^^  ,     .,  group  of  tombs  to  the  south  of  the  Khair  road.     The 

8hih  Jam&K 

central  one,  and  that  which  is  most  venerated  by  natives, 

is  called  the  darg&h  of  Shdh  Jam&l,  Shams-ul-Arifin.  The  building  itself  is 
insignificant,  but  the  surrounding  graveyard  contains  a  number  of  slab  tombs 
and  head  stones,  many  of  them  evidently  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
inscriptions  on  agood  many  are  in  Arabic.  Sh&h  Jamfil  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  invaders  of  Eoil,  and  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
bably contain  the  remains  of  some  of  the  besiegers.  Local  tradition  makes 
Jam&l  to  be  a  T&tar  darvesh  who  took  up  his  abode  near  Eoil  previous  to  the 
siege  and  capture  by  Ala-ud-din  Qhori.  The  darvesh  predicted  the  capture,  when 
the  assailants  were  reduced  to  despair  by  the  long  resistance  of  the  town  and  the 
sickness  that  prevailed  amongst  themselves.  Two  of  Jamil's  disciples  perished 
in  the  attack  which  took  place  the  next  day,  and  in  which  the  town  was  taken. 
It  is  possible  that  Sh&h  Jam&l.and  his  disciples  were  spies  of  the  Ghorian  inva- 
der, as  fakirs  have  been  both  before  and  since  his  time.  One  of  his  disciples  is 
buried  in  the  M&mu  Bhanja  Muhalla  in  the  city,  and  the  other  at  the  tomb  called 
Aulia  Ambia ;  others  are  buried  in  the  nameless  tombs  about  the  city,  near 
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which  are  some  fine  tamarind  fcrees.  Many  of  these  tombs  had  endowments,  but 
owing  to  mismanagement  and  extravagance  and  the  subdivision  of  property, 
the  kh&dims  have  fallen  into  poverty  and  the  tombs  are  now  in  very  bad 
repair. 

Pir  Bah&dur  was  a  cavalry  commander  of  some  note  in  Ala-ud-din*&  army^ 
who  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Eoil.  His  remains 
lie  near  the  (late)  Military  Hospital,  and  there  used  to 
be  a  superstition  that  it  was  dangerous  to  gallop  a  horse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb. 
In  corroboration  of  this  belief,  a  story  is  told  of  the  son  of  a  former  tahsild&r 
of  Eoil  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  was  dragged  along  the  road  till  he  died,  because  he  galloped  close 
to  the  tomb.  However  of  late  days  the  station  race-course  has  been  estab- 
lished not  far  from  it,  without  any  manifestation  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  Pir. 

Sh&h  Jam&l  was  another  chief  in  the  Muslim  army  whose  tomb  is  not  far 
from  the  railway  station.  The  villages  of  Jam&lpur 
and  Dhorera  are  still  held  as  a  revenue-free  grant  for 
the  support  of  the  dargfih  of  Sh&h  Jamdl.  The  estimated  land-revenue  of 
these  villages  amounts  to  Rs.  1,440  per  annum.  An  urs  (or  religious  gathering) 
is  held  at  the  tomb  of  Shdh  Jamal  in  June,  at  which  about  2,000  persons 
assemble  for  worship.  In  former  times  the  city  had  several  gates,  of  which  the 
names  of  the  Mad&r,  Dehli,  Tiirkm&n,  S&sni,  and  Aligarh  darw&zas  still  survive. 
Of  these,  only  the  vestige  of  one  pillar  of  the  Aligarh  gate  now  remains  near 
the  darg&h  of  Ealan  Shahid. 

I  now  pass  from  the  city  to  the  predncts  occupied  by  the  civil  station  or 
'  Aligarh  proper.  The  station  is  admirably  kept,  and  con- - 

sists  of  a  series  of  private  residences  and  the  post-office 
on  one  side  of  a  large  central  space,  and  on  the  other  the  public  offices,  courts, 
zila  school,  the  institute  building,  and  the  cemetery.  The  telegraph  office  is  on 
the  south-side  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  old 
cemetery  of  1802  lies  towards  the  fort.  There  was  a  military  cantonment  here 
nntil  1870,  when  the  cantonment  was  abandoned  and  the  lands  were  handed 
over  to  the  Eoil  municipality.  Besides  the  Judge's  and  the  Magistrate's  Courts, 
the  principal  buildings  are  as  follow : — ^The  Anglo-vernacular  school,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  125  boys,  of  whom  25  are  boarders  :  the  latter  live  in  a 
separate  house  specially  built  for  them  and  adjoining  the  school.  The  Aligarh 
Institute  and  Scientific  Society  has  already  been  described  in  the  district  notice 
(page  403).  The  post-office  workshops  were  first  started  about  32  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Paton,  Postmaster-Qeneral,  when  the  oustom  of  carrying  mails  by  the 
agency  of  runners  was  superseded  by  the  innovation  of  wheeled  carriages,  mail- 
oarts,  and  bullock  wagons.      The  experiment  was  found  to  be  so  successful 
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that  almost  every  part  of  India-  was  supplied  from  these  workshops^  not 
only  with  carts  and  wagons,  but  also  with  bags,  stamps,  and  other  postal 
apparatus.  Soon  there  arose  a  colony  of  workmen,  and  skilled  labour  was 
never  wanting  in  times  of  emergency.  Thas,  after  the  mutiny,  as  many  as 
2,000  workmen  were  employed,  and  to  the  workshops  is  the  credit  due  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  postal  commonioation  was  re-established  at  that  critical 
period.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  operations  of  the  workshop  have 
been  considerably  curtailed:  at  present  only  between  800  and  400  work- 
men are  employed,  consisting  of  carpenters,  iron-smiths,  leather- workers, 
stamp-cutters,  &c.  The  net  cost  of  articles  manufactured,  exclusive  of  all  profit, 
is  upwards  of  Rs.  70,000  per  annum.  The  district  jail  stands  to  the  west  of 
this  station  :  it  is  bnilt  for  over  500  prisoners  and  is  usually  full. 

The  East  Indian  Bailway  Station,  a  well  constructed  and  commodious  build- 
ing, lies  between  the  city  and  the  civil  station.  The  line  of  the  railway  here 
runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  traffic  between  the  city  and  the  country 
l]dng  beyond  the  civil  station  passes  the  railway  by  level  crossings  north-west 
and  south-east  of  the  railway  station.  A  junction  station  for  the  Oudh  and 
Bohilkhand  Bailway  is  under  construction.  There  is  a  small  ohurch  in  the 
centre  of  the  station,  bnilt  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Woodcock  in  1838.  Just  where  the 
railway  passes  the  jail,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  jarl  enclosure,  stmds  a 
small,  plain  and  indeed  ugly,  domed  monument  commemorating  the  officers 
who  fell  in  the  assault  on  the  Aligarh  fort  in  1803.  Near  the  premises  of  the 
dispensary  and  the  Government  Telegraph  Office,  and  also  in  the  grounds  of 
a  house  in  the  civil  station  belonging  to  Mr.  Bramley,  C.8.,  are  some  old  brick 
tombs,  the  inscripiaons  on  which  have  peri9hed.  They  are  certainly  not 
Muhammadan,  and  most  probably  mark  the  bnrial-place  of  some  o£  the  French 
residents  of  M.  Perron's  time.  Mr  John  P^che,  the  last  survivor  of  Perron's 
companions,  died  in  February,  1872.  In  Eoil  there  is  a  dispensar}*  in  Rus- 
seUganj  and  an  important  vernacular  school  known   as   the  ^ifadrafsah^^ 

Dr.  Whitwell  analysed   the  waters  of  the  civil  and   military  stations,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  jail  and  railway  station,  in  August, 
1869.    He  remarked^  that  ihe  station  had  been  aban- 
doned as  a  military  post  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  that  all  the  drinking 
water  with  one  exception  was  unusually  foul,  being  greatly  contaminated  by 
sewage  matter,  and  the  water  in  the  well  on  the  railway  platform,  fVom  its 
proximity  to  the  latrine  and  urinal,  was  particularly  unwholesome.    The  excep- 
tion was  the  Ganges  Canal  water,  which  appeared  to  be  so  free  from  impurities 
of  any  kind  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  supply  the  whole  population  from  it. 
The  physioal  properties  of  all  the  waters  examined  when  passed  through  filter 
»  Sixth  Beport  on  Asaljses  of  Potable  Wateri,  IS7o. 
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paper  were  found  to  be  good,  with  ftn  alkaline  reaction.     The  redults  of  some  of 
the  analyses  were  as  follows : — 


t 

1 

o 

I 


1889. 
18th  da, 

tOtb  da, 

SM  do, 

aSrd  da, 

Uth  da. 


I 


WeUNal.In. 
ftmtryLliiM. 

WeU  No.  6»  in 
the  School 
oompoimd. 

Well  Na  1 
in  the  JaU 
Garden. 

Tank,  aoath< 
weetpartof 
city. 

B  ranch  of 
Ganges.  Oa- 
nal,  3  miles 
above  the 

native  dty. 

Well  No.  6,  on 
the  Hallway, 
platform. 


3-1 


3*1 

10-4 


34 
87JI 

10-i 
-04 


■Qooa 


S-2 
1-76 

176 

1-4 

•876 

5'29 


41-6 
31-6 

19776 

ll'S 

8-06 

8406 


28^ 
18*66 

13776 

7*0 

6776 

26*736 


I 

a 

I 


10-6 
10-9601 

6-3 

3*486 

371 

14-35 


11*6 
8-67 

4-036 

8'6 

2-46 


12-6 
12*96 

7-0 

4-2 

3-276 


472)  r  8*336 


3-0 
926 

1-80 

21 

•625 

20-476 


I 


6-60O9t 
6*4165 

4-6 

6-l»4 

2-970 

16-08 


6-7078 
2'6881 

6*898 

■47685 

'88591 

*8639 


The  local  rainfiftU  for  a  series  of  years  as  recorded  by  the  canal  anthoritiea 
has  beien  as  follows : — 


Year. 

— • 
< 

1 

Ha 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1866-67  ... 

•M 

•6 

10*8 

14-8 

V% 

•8 

••• 

••• 

•4 

•.# 

1  -0 

88*4 

1867-68  ... 

..» 

*6 

•8 

1-1 

12-8 

7-8 

1-4 

1*0 

••• 

•9 

-6 

2-1 

•4 

29*5 

1866-611 ... 

•— 

•a 

1-8 

•7 

4-6 

•8 

•5 

... 

••• 

... 

1*8 

•2 

1-3 

10-8 

1869-70  .- 

••• 

— 

••• 

4-7 

68 

59 

6*6 

^ 

•9 

•8 

•ri 

4-8 

280 

1870-71  ... 

•«. 

••> 

74 

7-6 

6-8 

81 

... 

••t 

•f 

•7 

3-8 

••• 

28*8 

1871-78... 

••• 

••• 

•6 

4-7 

15-1 

7*8 

•8 

.•• 

M« 

ro 

•8 

.M 

M. 

30*8 

J678-76  .M 

M« 

••• 

8-» 

11-8 

18*5 

16 

••• 

•  •• 

•8 

•70 

— 

... 

80-6 

Settlement  of  the  town. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfbh  centnry  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  land  com- 
prised in  the  town  of  Eoil  was  held  free  of  revenue  by 
varioos  grantees.  S&bit  Eh&n,  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  resumed 
many  of  Uie  grants,  but  these  were  again  released  by  Najf  E[h&n.  Anand  Rao, 
Desmakh  of  the  Marhattas,  in  1785,  again  resumed  all  the  <Jd  holdings,  allow- 
ing in  some  cases  to  the  ex-grantees  six  annas  of  the  produce,  and  in  other 
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cases  ten  annas.  Hence  the  terms  shashani  and  dasani  applied  to  these  tenures. 
Those  who  appealed  to  Sindhia  were  restored  to  their  original  holdings,  whilst 
very  many  accepted  the  new  state  of  things.  Previously  to  the  revision  of  set- 
tlement by  Mr.  Hose,  grants  to  the  yearly  value  of  Rs.  4,500  were  resumed  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  but  many  of  his  proceedings  were  reversed,  and  Mr.  G.  Blunt 
assessed  the  town  at  only  Rs.  5,272.  Hitherto  the  sums  due  to  the  grantees  were 
paid  from  the  Grovemment  Treasury ;  but  Mr.  Blunt  placed  farmers  in  posses- 
sion, confirming  Government  as  landholder.  The  town  was  then  divided  into 
four  mahdls  or  estates,—  the  Dehli  Darw&za,  Budaun  Darw&za,  Mithi  Kirki,  and 
Khari  Kirki,  and  the  revenue  was  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 


A  res  in  aoret. 

Aunmed  ren- 
tal. 

Grantees'  al- 
lowance. 

Residae  for  tbe 
State.     . 

Collection  fees 
to  farmer. 

Net  resalt. 

1,736 

Rs. 
7,217 

Bb. 

1,946 

Bs. 
6,S7S 

Us. 
6S9 

Ba. 

V4« 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  after  the  mutiny.  A  complete  change  was 
then  effected.  ^^  The  city  was  conspicuous  for  its  disloyalty,  and  many  of  the 
residents  and  ex-mu&fid&rs  were  foand  deserving  of  punishment.  Of  the  ten 
farmers,  eight  wore  Mnhamrnadans  and  two  Hindiis.  No  charge  was  made 
against  the  latter  ;  of  the  former,  one  was  an  absconded  rebel,  and  a  son  of 
another  had  been  killed  in  action  with  our  troops.  The  Muhammadans  indeed 
had  been  notoriously  refractor}",  and  Mr.  Bramley,  the  Collector,  wrote:— 
^  Against  the  others,  if  no  overt  act  can  be  proved,  still  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
affection has  been  sufficiently  obvious.'  He  then  went  on  to  recommend  the 
immediate  transfer  of  the  farm  held  by  the  Muhammadans  to  Raja  Gobind 
Singh  of  Hathras,  who  had  specially  distinguished  himself  by  bis  good  servioes 
in  behalf  of  order,  leaving  the  share  of  the  Hindfis  in  their  possession  for  the 
time,  but  proposing  that  it  also  should  be  conferred  on  the  Baja  on  the  expiry 
of  the  term  of  settlement  in  1868.  Not  only  was  this  proposal,  as  far  as  it 
went,  sanctioned  by  the  G-overnor-General,  but,  in  addition,  the  zain(nd&ii 
rights  of  Government  in  the  city  were  conferred  on  the  Raja  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  by  a  sanad  dated  5th  June,  1866.'' 

The  gift  was  not  a  valuable  oncj  as  it  merely  placed  Gobind  Sin^  in  the 
position  of  the  farmers,  whilst  the  same  allowances  were  paid  to  GU>vemmeni. 
At  the  recent  settlement  the  names  and  arrangements  of  the  mah&ls  were  altered. 
There  are  now  five  pattis  or  subdivisions  forming  one  mah&l,  vur.,  (1)  R&ni 
Sfthib  Kunwar,  including  the  former  revenue*paying  land  and  the  revenue-free 
land  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Gobind  Singh  and  his  heirs  ;  (2) 
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Patti  Mu&fi  Muzabta^  comprising  all  the  resumed  revenue-free  lands  in  the 
possession  of  the  original  grantees  and  assessed  at  half  assets;  (3)  Patti  Mu&fiat 
oomprises  all  revenue-free  land  a  portion  or  all  of  which  is  cultivated  ;  and  (4) 
Patti  Ab&di  includes  sites  of  houses,  bungalows,  and  land  taken  up  for  public 
purposes.^    The  statistics  of  each  patti  are  as  follows  : — 


' 

Name  of  patti. 

i 

•s 

S 

I 

s 

1 

1 

1 

C5 

m 
► 

I 

i 

1 

1 

3 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Bb. 

1.    B&ni  SabibKonwar, 

768 

S69 

164 

815 

1,123 

112 

••• 

1,236 

9.    MuifiMazabta       ... 

1,640 

67 

66 

M17 

6,577 

658 

558 

6,693 

a.    Maiflat 

1,345 

109 

163 

1,073 

... 

480 

... 

480 

4.     Abidi    ... 

1,058 
4,701 

7S1 

3S8 

14 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

1,146 

786 

2,819 

6,700 

I.ISO 

558 

8,408 

Koil  was  plundered  during  the  mutiny  by  the  Mewatis  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  by  the  passing  rebel  troops,  by  Nasim-ullah  during  his  eleven  days'  rule, 
and  by  the  British  troops. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Eoil  except  a  very  trifling  trade  in  pottery 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Henderson  in  1823.  The  same  gentleman  made  consi- 
derable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  fine  gunpowder. 
He  also  founded  the  Agra  United  Service  Bank  and  established  the  Agra  Ukh- 
boTj  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Harry  Tandy,  who  died  in  Aligarh  iu  1842. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  cotton,  for  which  there  are  screws  near  the  railway 
station^  and  about  8,434  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  31,154  maunds,  were  exported 
by  the  East  Indian  Railway  alone  in  1872.  The  indigo  manufacture  is  alto- 
gether in  the  district ;  there  are  no  factories  allowed  in  the  town.  The  affairs 
of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  municipality,  numbering 
fifteen  members,  of  whom  five  are  official  and  ten  are 
elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The  income  is  raised  by  an  octroi  tax  on  imports, 
which  in  1872-73  fell  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-11-6  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
following  table  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  for  a  series  of  years,  and 

^  See  farther  regarding  this  tettlement  in  Smith't  report,  1 14. 
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the  SQCOMding  table  shows  the  net  importo  in  qqautity  or  ralae  for  the  year 
1878-73 :- 


Heeeipta. 

U71-78. 

1079-78. 
Rs. 

1878-74.' 

Bxpenditnre. 

1871-79. 

1*79-78. 

1873-74. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ri. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Opening  lMi1an«e  ... 

4,808 
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.•t 

6,008 

5,114 

6,091 

ClAM  li— Food  and 

39,019 

96,699 

97,^18   Head  office 

... 
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drink. 

a.  Superrision    ...1 

600 
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666 

M      II.— AnimaU 

1,019 
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1,740 
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6.  Original  works, 

12,660 

8,784 

9,611 
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9.876 

68 

„    III.— Fael,  &c. 

M18 

9,814 
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_ 

„     rV.-'BuUAlnir 

9^40 

9,963 

9,676 

d.  Compensation, 

1,286 
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... 

materials. 

e.  Repairs 

••• 

4  694 

9,869 

9.791 

„       v.— Drags  & 

1,498 

950 

992 

FoUce 

... 

14,890 

14,569 

14,416 

spices. 

„     VI.— Tobacco 

1910 

948 

1,939 

Bdnoatiofi 

... 

9,946 

9,866 

9,899 

„   V^.-Textile 

5,887 

6»319 

6,380   Charitable 

grants, 

1.098 

710 

a86 

fabrics. 
.,VIU.^Metals... 

1,998 

886 

Conservancy 
478   Koad-watering      ... 

9,870 
881 

4,094 
470 

4.969 

478 

1,796 
806 

1,964 
969 

1,969 
449 

Total  Octroi... 

47,OS9 

39,699 

48,443   Gardens 

... 
... 

.Extraordinary 

600 

600 

€00 

Bents 

408 

989 

886   Misoellaneons       ... 

616 

9,140 

9,044 

Gardens 

41 

li 

884 

Fines                    ••. 

980 

48 

69 

Founds 

984 

813 

164 

Bztraordinarj      ••. 

871 

439 

1,969 

, 

Miscellaneous 

1,869 

896 

1,936 

Total 

Total 

64,671 

47,621 

47,941 

48,710 

47,161 

46,978 
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6.     c. 

Grain  of  torts 

••               ... 

887,478 

7,74.680 

7 

0     IS 

Kice  and  Icbli 

•  •               ••• 

... 

11.660 

87,677 

0 

9       9 

Sugar,  refined 

•  •               ... 

... 

16,746 

9,00,998 

0    19       9 

Ditto*  coaase 

... 

... 
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f,79,786 

1     1 

0     19 

Ghi 

••     '                                     4.. 

••• 
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, 

,, 

Fruits  aodsogar-ea 

ne 

..■ 

7,799 
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, 

•. 

Fodder  ... 

•*              ••• 

... 

66,169 

91,995 

, 

•• 

VegeUbles  and  mil 

k 

... 

19,640 

40,676 

, 

>•• 

Oil 

..               ... 

••• 

6,489 

61,907 

0 

4     11 

Wax      ... 

..               ... 

... 

79 

1,679 

•• 

Oil-seeds 

••              ... 

...  ■ 

80,318 

60,686 

0    91     164 

Fuei      ... 

••               ... 

... 

176,666 

48,998 

.« 

Soap-nnts,  so«|s  &c 
Building  materials 

., 

... 

94,887 

1,646 

**i 

... 

73,616 

46  096 

Iron 

••              ... 

•M 

1,470 

I4,f41 

!•• 

fitring,  bambfis,  Aac 

... 

•  •• 

99,9fiO 
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•  • 

Drugs,  spices,  &o.  . 

..              •,• 

••• 
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,, 

Tobacco 

*•              ... 

... 

9,974 

9,916 

»•• 

Cloth    .,. 
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...     , 

••» 

6,97,269 

11 

i  3 

Metals  ^. 

■«               .*• 

... 

1,686 

49,139 

0 
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From  Aligarb  military  routes  branch  off  by  S^sni  and  Hitfaras  to  Agra 
(distant  53^  miles,  or  five  marcbeQ) ;  by  Jal^i  and  K69- 
ganj  to  Budaan  (distant  73  miles,  or  7  marches)  ;  by 
Jawa  and  Aniipsbahr  to  Bndaon  (distant  96}  miles,  or  8  marches) ;  by  Somna 
and  Rhurja  to  Dehli  (distant  80^  miles,  or  7  marches) ;  by  Jawa  and  Anup- 
shahr  to  Moradabad  (distant  80|  miles,  or  8  marches) ;  by  Somna  and  Buland- 
shabr  to  Moradabad  (distant  110  miles,  or  10  marches),  and  by  Igl&s  to  Mnttra 
(distant  38}  miles,  or  3  marches).  Each  of  the  stages  will  be  found  noticed 
in  the  district  alphabetical  arrangement  under  the  names  of  the  towns  or 
halting-places  where  they  occur. 

AxBiiULi,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  and  tahsili  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  16  miles  from  Koil  on  the  B&mghat  road. 

In  18'17  Atrauli  had  12,722  inhabitants  ;  in  1853  the  population  numbered 
15,410;  in  1858,  14,329;  and  in  1865  there  were 
°^  *  ^  *  15,052   inhabitants.     The  site  has   an  area  of    163 

square  acres,  giving  98  souls  to  the  acre.  Aocording  to  the  census  of  1872 
there  were  15,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  9,829  were  HindAs  (4,643  females),  and 
6,112  were  Musalm&ns  (3,059  females).  Distributing  the  population  amongst 
the  rural  and  urban  classes,  the  returns  show  483  landholders,  2,070  cultivators, 
and  13,388  persons  pursuing  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The 
number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  2,020,  of  which  761  were  occupied  by  Mu- 
salm&ns.  The  number  of  houses  during  the  same  year  was  3,419,  of  which  960 
were  built  with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  283  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns. 
Of  the  2,459  mud  huts  in  the  town,  1,021  were  owned  by  the  same  religionists. 
Taking  the  male  adult  population,  4.985  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  we 
find  the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty  males  : — Barbers, 
90  ;  beggars,  142  ;  bullock-dealers,  73  ;  butchers,  60 ;  caUoo-printers,  90 ; 
confectioners,  64 ;  flower-sellers,  212  ;  goldsmiths,  81  ;  labourers,  853 ;  mer- 
chants, 134  ;  money-lenders,  69  ;  pandits,  59  ;  petty  dealers,  75  ;  potters,  55  ; 
servants,  530;  shepherds,  99  ;  sweepers,  66  ;  water-carriers,  113;  and  weavers, 
502. 

The  town  is  well  built,  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  principal  ways  are  fairly 
wide,  well-^aiued,  and  metalled.     A  irood  road  runs 

SIt6  . 

under  Atrauli  to  R&ipghat  on  the  Oanges.  The  K&li 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  well-built  masonry  bridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ukhlfina 
boundary  on  this  road.  The  three  ways  of  entrance  to  the  town  from  the 
Aligarh  road  converge  on  the  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  from 
it  two  bazarways  branch  off  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  south  known  as  the 
Mandi  and  Bara  bas&rs.  In  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  these  two  baztar- 
ways  join  by  a  curving  road,  so  that  the  business  portion  of  the  town  forms  an 
oval|  well-metalled  and  drained  tluroughout^    The  Bara  bazar  is  the  more 
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important  of  the  two,  and  has  a  fair  trade  iu  cotton,  iron,  brass  utensils,  and 
country  produce.  The  Mandi  bazar-houses  are  poor,  and  many  are  in  a  ruinous 
state.  The  southern  portion  of  the  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a^iculturists 
and  Chanddrs,  who  cultivate  the  rich  lands  in  the  vicinity.  The  water  in  wclla 
is  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  good  as  a  rule,  though 
occasionally  brackish.  There  is  no  canal  irrigation  near,  and  drainage  oould 
easily  be  effeoted  to  the  Kali,  distaut  2^  miles  to  the  westw  There  is  a  tahsili^ 
police-station^  post-office,  and  a  school  here.  The  tahsili  is  on  a  high-raised 
site  in  the  centre  of  the  town  formerly  occupied  by  a  fort.  It  consists  of 
a  group  of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  communicates  by  a 
metalled  road,  planted  with  trees,  with  the  market-place  below.  The  sar&i  lies 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  between  the  two  bazars.  The  school  is  a  church- 
like  building,  with  many  windows ;  it  is  of  faulty  construction  and  but  badly 
attended,  as  the  Musalmdns  have  many  private  sohools  at  which  Persian  and 
the  reading  of  the  Koran  is  taught. 

Atrauli  has  had  municipal  government  since  1865.  The  committee  now 
consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  official, 
three  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers,  and  three  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Collector.  There  is  very  little  trado,  and  no  manufacture  of  any 
importance.  The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
three  years : — 


Municipality. 


Receipts. 

1670-71. 

1871-79. 

1872-78. 

Ezpenditnre. 

1870-71. 

Ra 

1,166 
79 

8,661 

160 

987 

268 
792 

189 

86 

18 
'646 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

Opening  balance  ... 
Ch&ss  I.* Food  and 
drink. 

,1      11.— Animals 
for  slaugh- 
ter 

„     la.— Fuel,&c, 

,.     IV.-Building 
materials 

„       V.-Oruga. 
spices. 

„     VI.— Tobacco. 

„   Vll.-Textile 
fabrics. 

„  VUL— M«tal8 ... 

Rs. 

2,295 
8,200 

597 

182 

100 

620 

508 
••• 

Rs. 

1 

8,170 

515 

134 
221 

416 

582 
414 

225 

Rs. 

5?8 
3,500 

S80 

166 
SOS 

248 

416 
893 

144 

Collection 
Head-office 

a.  Original  works 

6,  Repairs,  &c.,... 

Police 

Edacation 
Conservancy 

Charitable  grants. 

Road  watering    ... 

Repayment       of 

loans. 
Miscellaneoua     ... 
Lighting 

Total 

Ra. 

1,866 
67 

817 

1,248 
1,041 

800 

792 

220 
84 

100 

,10 
562 

Ra. 

1,859 
lOS 

1,700 

37T 

1,068 

288 
909 

260 

Total  of  ootroi,     ... 
Rents 
Extraordinary      .. 

Fines 
Miscellanaous 

5,167 

95 

181 

58 

16 

5,626 
95 
146 

99 
2,123 

5,845 
160 
645 

37 
14 

82 

Its 

560 

Total 

7,797 

7,090 

6,734 

7,796 

6,557 

6,847 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  imports  for  the  year  1871-72  and  1872-73, 
ill  quantity  or  value,  and  the  average  consumption  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  incidenoe  of  the  octroi  per  head  during  1872-73  was  only  5J  annas : — 


Value  in 

Value  in 

Quantitj 

CotuumpHon  per  head. 

Articles. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

in  1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs.    a.  p. 

Bi.    a.  p. 

Gritin 

88,781 

88,746 

59,164 

6     9    4 

a  28    7 

Sugars               ... 

83,081 

49,067 

9  041 

2     8     3 

0  22     8 

Qhi 

8.305 

8,663 

433 

0    8     4 

0     1     1 

Vegetables 

S,634 

8,849 

3.208 

••• 

••• 

Fruits 

2,459 

15,898 

1,046 
bundles. 

*•• 

••• 

Fin 

686 

1,304 

5,916 
Mds. 

••• 

••• 

Fudder 

S,t94 

8^50 

18,660 

... 

••• 

ifuildiug  mtteritls 

4,844 

7,694 

••• 

0    4    5 

0     7    8 

Spices,  ftc.f      •••              ••• 

6,648 

16,320 

*.. 

0    6     8 

0  14    ,2 

Cloth                M.               ••• 

41,884 

00,825 

•.• 

2     9    7 

3     2     1 

MeUls 

22,004 

18,452 

•.. 

1     6    2 

1     2     6 

Oil 

••• 

1,512 

217 

—m 

0    0    9 

Oil-seeds 

••• 

7,510 

2,504 

M."s.  c 

0     6     4 
M.   8.   c. 

Tobacco 

1,720 

2,751 

M« 

0    4     5 

0     6     6 

Historj. 


Atrauli  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one  Uttara 
Kumar,  son  of  some  Raja  whose  name  is  lost  in  obliyion, 
and  little  is  known  about  its  local  history.  I  have  onlj 
found  it  mentioned  once  in  the  Persian  stories  as  the  halting-place  of  Mub&rak 
Bh4h*s  forces  in  1426  A.D,  in  his  contest  with  the  Jaunpur  Sultan.^  The 
Musalm&n  inhabitants  have  always  had  a  bad  reputation.  From  June  until 
the  early  part  of  September,  1857,  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  town. 
They  are  converted  Hindus,  and  from  the  first  showed  disaffection  to  the 
Britiflh  rule.  Early  in  September,  Mr.  Cocks,  the  Special  Commissioner,  sent 
Muhammad  Ali,  a  devoted  servant  of  Government,  as  Joint  Magistrate  to 
Atrauli,  with  Daiid  Khan  as  his  deputy.  But  the  Musalm&ns  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  on  the  25th  September  they  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  and  murdered  Muhammad  Ali  on  his  leaving  the  tahsil.  On  the 
restcratiou  of  order  several  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  rebellion  suffered 
punishment. 

Atrauli,  a  parganah  in  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh 
district, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bulandshahr  district;  on  the  east 
by  pargana  Oangiri  ;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  Koil  and  Gangiri  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  parganahs  Morthal  and  Koil.  In  1874  the  area  com* 
prised  108,022  acres,  of  which  70,727  acres  were  cultivated  (40,590  irrigated), 

» Dowson's  Elliot,  IV.,  63. 
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16^669  aores  were  culturable,  20,464  acres  were  barren,  and  162  acret  were 
held  free  of  revenue. 

The  eastern  portions  of  parganah  Atranli  as  it  stjod  before  1870,  vtc, 
those  estates  which  immediately  a^oin  the  low  ground  in  the  old  bed  of  the 
Qanges  (or  Burhganga)  are  of  the  worst  description,  containing  for  the  most  part 
a  large  portion  of  sandy  and  nnirrigated  land.  The  lowlands  themselves  are 
not  of  large  extent,  but  their  produce,  especially  where  the  soil  is  suited  to 
sugar-cane,  or  to  the  double  crop  of  wheat  and  rice,  is  exceedingly  sure  and 
abundant.  The  villages  on  the  extreme  western  boundary  are  chiefly  of  inferior 
quality,  while  the  remainder  of  the  parganah  is  on  the  whole  comparatively 
good.  This  parganah  is  traversed  by  three  streams,  of  which  the  KiHd  Nadi 
skirts  the  western  boundary,  whilst  the  Chohiya  and  Nim  Nadis  enter  the  par- 
ganah at  different  points,  and,  after  uniting  at  the  village  of  Bamamai,  flow  out 
in  a  southerly  direction.  These  two  last  streams  do  not  add  much  to  the  fertility 
of  the  parganah,  for  their  overflow  in  the  rainy  season  seems  rather  to  deteriorate 
than  to  improve  the  soil,  while  they  dry  up  so  soon  as  to  be  of  little  use,  except 
below  the  junction,  for  the  purpo^  of  irrigation.  The  K&li  Nadi,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  its  water  through  the  year,  and  wheat  is  consequently  raised  in  most 
places  on  its  banks.  But  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  are  not  commonly 
of  a  superior  kind,  and  they  have  moreover  snfiered  much  of  late  years  by  the 
exudation  of  rehy  which  has  caused  much  of  them  to  remain  out  of  cultivation. 

The  changes  in  area  since  the  last  settlement  have  been  considerable,  and 
are  noted  hereafler.  The  former  settlement  in  taluka 
Bhamauri  N&h  took  62  per  cent,  of  the  assets;  in  Datauli 
65  per  cent,  was  taken;  in  Faizpur  Badariya,  66  per  cent.;  and  in  Atranli  Khis, 
Morthal,  Akrabad,  and  JaUili,  70  per  cent,  was  taken.  The  new  assessment  is 
at  half  assets.^  The  following  statement  gives  the  statistics  of  the  present 
settlement  of  the  assessable  area  :  — 


Fiical  hiatorjr. 


CuUmroMe. 

CtdtivaUtL 

S 

3 
t 

1 

2 

1 

o 

I 

b' 

^ 

ToUl. 

^ 

o 

O 

H 

^ 

O 

^ 

Aerei. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ac»es. 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

Acrcf. 

Acres. 

S,06S 

14,019 

597 

10,069 

40,690 

80,137 

70,7J7 

07^0 

The  pr(^rtion  of  cultorable  land  to  the  total  area  is  81  per  cMii.,  and  the 
proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area  is  the  same.  The  proportion  of 
irrigated  area  to  cultivated  area  is  57.    The  character  of  the  culturable  waste 

^  See  detailed  observations  on  new  assessment  in  Rertnue  Reporter,  IV.,  87. 
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il  of  three  kinds — dh&k  jangle,  bhiir  or  finnd,  and  the  lon^lying  lands  in  the 
river  bed.  The  first  does  not  abound;  as  to  the  second,  which  lies  chiefly  about 
the  ISlm  and  abore  the  Qanges,  much  of  it  is  covered  with  kdns  grass,  and 
can  only  be  cultivated  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  years.  The  settlement 
of  five  villages  lying  within  the  river-bed  has  been  made  for  only  five  years, 
ad  the  land  within  their  area  is  seldom  used  except  for  grazing  purposes,  and  is 
subject  to  injury  from  reh,  and  even  if  cultivation  would  pay,  the  habits  of  the 
Ahars  and  Aheriyas  who  inhabit  these  tracts  are  little  favourable  td  a  settled 
life.  The  land-revenue  assessed  at  the  recent  settlement  amounts  to  Bs.  1,47,^75, 
and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  14,625,  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-5-10  per  British  acre  on 
the  total  area,  at  Be.  1-11-0  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  rev^ 
itoe,  and  at  Bs.  2-1-3  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  afea^  The  sum  paid  by  culti- 
vators to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  year  1871  has  been  esti- 
mated at  Bs.  2,64,023. 

Talukas  Bhamauri  N4h,  Datauli,  Chak&thal,  Baipur,  Lohgarh,  Sanaul,  and 
Badesara  are  mentioned  in  the  district  notice.  Taking  this  parganah  and 
Oangiri  together,  though  two-thirds  belong  to  the  talukad&rs  of  Bhamauri 
N&h  and  Datauli,  the  transfers  during  the  currency  of  the  expired  settlement 
have  been  considerable.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,120  shares  into  which  the  estates  in 
both  parganahs  had  been  divided,  3,928  shares  changed  hands  between  1838  and 
1868.  Many  of  these  shares  were  transferred  several  times,  and  the  net  result 
is  that  2,970  shares,  comprising  one-half  of  the  old  parganah  of  Atrauli  and  one- 
third  of  the  old  parganah  of  Oangiri,  have  been  permanently  lost  to  the  old  pro- 
prietors. Much  of  these  changes  must  be  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the 
Msessment.  The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  area,  reve- 
nue and  average  price  per  acre  of  transfers  made  during  each  decade  of  the 
expired  settlement: — 


Modaoliranifer. 


Priviite  sale  .• 
Morigi^e 
Auclioo  sale ... 

Total    ... 


ISS»'le4S. 


Aeres. 

18,412 
15,0S1 

2e,50S 


55,001 


s 


Rs. 

95,964 

8S,S9S 

1,80,644 


3,64,900 


f{8.  a  p. 

7     «  7 

5  IS  0 

6  IS  0 


1848-1858 


< 


Acres. 

19,720 
7,060 
4,614 


24,384 


R8. 


1,41,800 
37,985 
56,988 

2,86,773 


Rs.  a.  p.  Acres. 

11     3    4  10,706 
5     6     2    7,051 


1859-1867. 


2 


19     2     0 


6^57 


Rs. 

1,51.008 
75,570 
64,057 


s. 


Rs.  a.  p. 

14     1     8 
10  11    5 

8    r  It 


24,414    9,8U,6S5! 


The  average  value  for  the  whole  29  years  in  both  parganahs  ii^  roughly  seven 
years*  purchase  of  the  land-revenue.  In  the  old  parganah  of  Atrauli  the  price 
has  risen  from  5*9  years'  purchase  in  the  first  decade  to  9*2  years'  purchase  in 
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the  last  nine  years,  and  in  ihe  old  parganah  of  Gangfrif  rom  2*8  years'  purchase 
in  the  first  decade  to  6*8  years' purchase  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  soil  in  the 
latter  tract  is  inferior  to  that  in  the  former,  and  consists  of  a  continuation  or  part 
of  the  Atranli  sandy  tract.  Hereditary  tenants  held,  in  the  whole  tahsil  in  1868, 
4,134  holdings,  comprising  34,448  acres,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  ai^ ; 
tenants-at-will  held  9,900  holdings,  comprising  93,823  aores,  or  62  per  ctot. 
of  the  same  area  ;  and  the  seer  of  proprietors  comprised  978  holdings,  equal  to 
22,222  acres,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation.  Their  holdings  averaged  tea- 
pectively  8  acres,  9*5  acres,  and  28  acres.  In  1867-68  hereditary  cultiTatora 
paid  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3-7-2  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  pidd 
Bs.  3-14-8  per  acre,  a  rate  Bs.  13-5-0  per  cent  higher  than  that  paid  by  tenants 
with  a  right  of  occupancy.  Comparing  the  statistics  of  165  villages  for  which 
records  from  the  last  settiement  exist,  the  statistics  of  the  holdings  of  faereditalry 
tenants  in  1838  and  1868  are  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

Area. 

Namber  of 
hoJdiDgs. 

Average 
area. 

Year. 

Area. 

Number  of 
holdings. 

S,S49 

Areragi 
area. 

isas 

Acrei. 
SS»S06 

2,5»1 

SO 

1S6S       ... 

Acres. 
18,765 

8'S 

Population, 


This  shows  a  diminution  of  14  per  cent  in  the  number  of  holdings  and  of  16 
per  cent,  in  the  area  held  by  hereditary  cnltivators — a  result  seldom  met 
with  elsewherei  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Bhi- 
kampur  talukad&rs  and  the  new  Baniya  landowners  to  permit  the  growth  of 
occupancy  rights.  One-third  of  the  area  in  both  parganahs  is  leased  on  rents 
in  kind.  This  system  is,  however,  almost  entirely  confined  to  tiie  sandy  tracts 
along  the  Ganges  and  E&li,  cultivated  by  the  notoriously  unthrifty  Ah&rs  and 
Aheriyas — the  first  devoted  to  breeding  and  grazing  cattie,  and  not  seldom 
stealing  them,  and  the  latter  lazy  and  worthless  as  cultivators. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Atrauli  contained  161  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  50  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 
71  had  between  200  and  500  ;  28  had  between  500  and 
1,000  ;  10  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Atrauli,  with  15,941. 
The  settiement  records  show  that  there  are  203  mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah. 

The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  80,647  souls  (87,764  females), 
giving  477  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religioui  there  were 
70,128 Hind6s, of  whom  32,580  were  females;  10,519  Musalm&ns,  amongst 
whom  5,184  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four 
great  classes,  the  census  shows  9,040  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,088  were  females; 
2,393  Bajp6ts, including  1,041  females;  3,011  Baniyas  (1,422  females) ;  whilst 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  "  the  other  castes"  of  the  cen- 
sus returns,  which  show  a  total  of  26,029  souls,  of  whom  29,655  are  females. 
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The  prinoipal  Brahman  aabdivisious  found  in  thia  parganah  are  the  Gaur 
(608),  Saraswat  (426),  and  San&dh  (243).  The  Bajpiita  chiefly  belong  to  the 
Ghauh&n  (686),  Badgnjar  (1,157),  Gahiot,  Jddon,  Janghara,  Tomar,  Pondiry 
Panw&r,  Mandw&r,  and  Bais  clans.  The  Banijas  are  of  the  Agarw&i  (394)^ 
Chausaina,  Dasa,  Ghoi,  Jaisw&r,  Bastaugi,  Sarangi,  and  Badpeta  snbdivi- 
siona.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers :— Barhai  (1,568),  Hajjim  (1,471),  Ahir  (1,847),  Kahdr  (2640),  Koli 
(2,895),  Cham&r  (11,069),  Khatik  (1,640),  Kh&krob  (1,614),  Garariya  (3,017), 
and  Lodha  (12,538).  The  following  have  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  100 
members  :^Jdt,  Sonar,  M&li,  Bh&t,  Kal&l,  Gosh&in,  K&chhi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&gi, 
Dhobi,  Lobar,  Kumh&r,  Aheriya,  Banjara,  Edyath,  Dhdna,  Slall&h,  Teii,  and 
Ohh{pi.  TheMasalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (1,717),  Sayyids 
(391),  Path4ns  (1,471),  and  Mughals  (142).  The  remainder  are  unspecified. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age),  285  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,378  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o. ;  1,069  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods  ;  12,767  in  agricultural  operations ;  4,303  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts,  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,468  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
aud  560  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespec- 
tive of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  2,043  as  landholders,  36,770  as  culti- 
vators, and  41,834  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,623  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  42,883  souls. 
Since  1838  constant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  area  of  this  parganah  : 
thus  from  1848  the  following  alterations  may  be  noted  : — 
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la  1873^  farther  changes  were  sanctioned  which  rosnlted  in  Hie  addition  of 
91,252  acres  to  G(ang{ri ;  at  the  sam^  time  four  Tillages  were  transferred  from 
Gangiri  to  Mortbal  and  two  were  received  from  Morthal. 

Atbauli,  a  tahsilof  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of  Atrnali 
and  Qangiri.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  records  of  1874  containr 
226,371  acres,  of  which  478  acres  are  held  free  of  revenne  and  35,286  acres  are 
)larre^.  Of  the  remaining  assessable  area  (190,607  acres)  150,305  acres  are 
paltivated,  and  of  these  73,406  acres  are  irrigated.  Of  the  caltarable  area 
(40,302  acres)  1,663  acres  are  under  groves,  33,547  acres  are  old  cnlturablQ 
waste,  and  5,092  acres  are  n3w  fallow.  The  new  land-revenue  assessed  on  the 
parganah  amounts  to  Bs.  2,92,184,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  29,218.  The  revenuo 
falls  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-15-1  on  the  cultivated  acre.  In  1872  the  populatioD 
numbered  157,374  souls  (73,595  females),  giving  445  souls  to  the  square  mUe, 
distributed  amongst  294  inhabited  villages.  The  agricultural  population  num« 
bers  80,371  souls,  and  possess  1*8  acre  per  head  and  9  acres  per  family.  There 
are  altogether  306  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  739  acres,  and  ranging 
from  3,907  acres  to  47  acres.  The  same  statistics  show  447  persons  as  blind, 
M  lepers,  28  deaf  and  dumb,  8  idiots,  and  15  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil 
in  1872. 

The  Nim  Nadi  runs  through  the  centre  of  Atrauli  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Gangiri,  and  the  Chhoiya  joins  the  Nim  in  the  centre  of  Atrauli.  These  streams 
are  dry  except  during  the  rains.  The  Kdli  affords  some  irrigation  throoghoat 
fhe  year,  but  owing  to  the  efflorescence  of  r^A,  that  which  is  cultivated  one  year 
may  be  barren  the  nert,  and  here  reh  was  known  before  the  introduction  of  the 
canal  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  action.  The  physical  conformation  of  the 
tahsil  is  similar  to  that  of  other  tracts  throughout  the  Du&b.  First  are  the  low* 
lands  of  the  Ghinges  comprising  the  old  bed  of  the  river  to  the  extreme  east. 
Next  come  the  uplands  known  as  the  bingar  or  pahdrOj  which  rise  sharply  fitnn 
the  lowlands  and  for  some  distance  contain  light  and  sandy  soil.  This  soil  is 
gradually  exchanged  for  a  olay  and  loam  as  one  proceeds  westward,  and  these 
soils  are  characteristic  of  the  central  portions  of  the  tahsil.  Here  and  tliere  ex- 
tensive fSfor  plains  occur.  Further  west  and  near  the  K&li  comes  a  second 
long  strip  of  sand,  but  of  much  less  extent  than  the  similar  tract  near  the  Ghm- 
ges,  and  then  we  have  the  tardi  or  lowlands  of  the  K&li  itself.  Though  so  mach 
of  the  old  area  has  been  permanentiy  alienated  between  1839  and  1868,  the 
increased  value  of  land  and  improvement  in  prices  must  conduce  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  transfers,  and  one  ought  not  to  hear  much  of  them  in  fiiture.  The 
oulturable  area  of  the  whole  tahsil  is  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  area ;  oaltiys- 
tion  oovera  79  per  cent,  of  the  oulturable  area,  but  irrigation  only  reaches  49  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivation,  and  of  the  oulturable  waste  one  per  cent,  is  under  groves, 
i  O.  a  llo.  las,  dated  lebrvary  7, 1870.  ~ 
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There  is  a  less  proportioii  of  irrigatioii  and  a  greater  of  unirrigaied  sandy  soil 
here  than  in  any  other  subdivision  of  the  district. 

Unirrigated  bMr  and  pUi^a  occupy  82  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  and  irrigated 
BXkd  unirrigated  bMr  and  piliya  together  46  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half  the 
entire  cultivated  area.  Bdrah  and  manjha  comprise  only  nine  per  eent.  of  the 
Cultivated  area.  The  crops  too  are  inferior.  There  is  more  barley  ( IB  per  cent.) 
and  less  wheat  (18  per  cent.),  more  b&jra  (16  per  cent.)  and  other  inferior 
rain-crops  than  elsewhere.  The  cold-weather  crops  are  48*5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  crops.  The  old  rate  on  cultivation  amoaotcd  to  Be.  U13-3  per  acre^ 
and  is  now  Be.  K15-1  per  acre.  The  increase  in  revenue  on  the  two  parganahs 
amounts  to  18  -per  eent.  on  the  old  revenue  of  Bs.  2,47,136.  The  general 
result  of  the  new  revision  is  that  enhancement  of  the  Government  demand 
has  tak^n  place  in  79  per  cent,  of  the  villages  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  former 
revenue  :  in  4  per  cent,  of  the  villages  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  the  assess- 
ment remains  as  it  was  before,  and  in  the  remainder  redactions  have  taken  place. 
These  last  comprise  the  sandy  villages  (8)  east  of  the  Nim,  and  on  the  high 
lands  above  the  Ganges  and  the  villages  ( 19)  lying  in  the  khddir  of  the  Ganges. 
The  khidir  villages  are  generally  thickly  studded  with  patches  of  rehy  and 
if  cultivated  will  only  give  the  poorest  crops.  In  twelve  of  them  the  settle- 
ment has  been  made  for  five  years  only,  and  will  then  be  revised,  as,  owing  to 
the  scanty  cultivation  at  present  existing,  it  was  found  impossible  to  assess 
them  for  a  longer  term.  The  soils  here  were  divided  into  three  classes — (I)  kh&dir 
bdrcih  and  manjha,  with  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  5-4-3  per  acre  ;  (2)  first-class 
outlying  khfidir  or  sugar-cane  land,  with  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  7-14-5  per  acre ; 
and  (3)  second-class  outlying  kh&dir,  with  an  average  rental  of  Bs*  2-10-2  per 
acre. 

BAB4ULT,  a  village  in  parganah  Barauli  and  tahsfl  Koil  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  is  distant.  13  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  numbered 
2,274  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,523  inhabitants,  chiefly  Badgiijars. 
The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Barauli,  and  in  1873  sup- 
ported a  village  police  numbering  four  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of 
tls.  234.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  469,  and  of  those 
348  'v^ere  assessed  vnth  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-0-5  pcjr  house  and  Be.  0-2-3 
per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Bs,  4^8,  induding  a  balance  of  Bs*  99  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expendi- 
ture yraB  Bs.  385. 

B|4lRAULI  is  a  small  talnka,  now  called  a  parganah,  lying  to  the  extreme  north- 
of  the  AUgarh  diatriot.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  by  the 
JBuIandshahr  district^  and  on  the  south  by  parganahs  Koil  and  Khair  of  the 
AUgajrh  district.  The  census  of  1872  shows  that  it.  had  then  a  total  area  of  25 
iquare  miles  and  617  aeies,  of  wluoh  15  square  miles  and  603  acres  were  under 
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cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Governtnent  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  17  square  miles  and  622  acres,  of  which  2  square  miles  and  19  acres  were 
culturable,  and  the  remainder  was  cultivated. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  physical  appearanoe  of  this  tract,  and  the 
history  of  the  Badgujar  family  who  own  it  is  given  in  the  district  notice 
(page  445).  Mr.  Bose  made  the  assessment  in  1838.  There  was  then  52  per 
cent,  of  irrigation,  and  the  rate  on  cultivation  fell  at  Be.  1-10-5  per  acre. 
The  present  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  the  statistics  of 
area  are  as  follows  :  -«- 
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The  proportion  of  the  culturable  to  the  total  area  is  only  69  per  cent.,  but 
the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area  is  89,  and  of  irrigation  to 
cultivated  area  is  60,  showing  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The  new  assessment 
amountsto  Bs.  20,590,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  2,059.  The  increase  in  the  revenue 
has  therefore  been  27  per  cent  There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the 
proprietary  possession  of  the  soil  since  1833.  The  alienations  have  chiefly  been 
temporary  through  mortgage,  and  these  incumbrances  are  now  being  paid  off. 
The  returns  show  that  in  12  out  of  the  25  villages  in  the  parganah  9,153  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  16,074  acres,  have  been  transferred,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
these  transfers  are  only  temporary  by  mortgage.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  particulars  of  the  transfers  made  between  1838  and  1868  ;  24  out  of 
the  25  villages  in  the  parganah  still  belong  to  one  owner  : — 
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Moriigages  form  the  great  balk  of  the  transfers  in  this  parganah.  Mr.  Rosoi 
in  his  report  on  the  assessment  in  1838,  remarks  that  ^  the  present  managers 
are  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  property  will  in  a  few  years 
pass  out  of  their  possession ;  and,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivating^ 
oommunity  and  the  interest  of  the  State  are  ooncerned,  the  sooner  such  a 
change  takes  place  the  better."  These  expectations  hare  not  been  realised  ; 
the  proprietor  of  the  day,  though  still  in  debt,  is  in  possession.  Few  sales  have 
taken  place  and  the  morigages  are  being  gradually  reduced,  whilst  the  general 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  will  probably  enable  him  to  dear  off  all  his  present 
incumbrances.  There  have  been  no  farms  or  sales  on  account  of  arrears  of 
the  land-revenue  between  183S  and  1868  in  this  parganah,  and  the  present  easy 
assessment  can  without  difficulty  be  paid  from  the  assets.  In  Barauli,  in  1857, 
hereditary  tenants  paid  an  average  rental  of  Ba.  1-12-5;  this  had  increased  in 
1868  to  Bs.  2-14-5  ;  tenants-at-will,  in  1857,  paid  on  an  average  Rs.  2-13-8 
per  acre,  and  this  has  been  increased  by  37*2  per  cent.,  or  to  Rs  3-14-8  per 
acre.  The  land-revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  20,590  (or  with  cesses 
Bs.  22,649),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-3-10  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at 
Be.  1-2-6  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Qovernment  revenue,  and  at- 
Bs.  2-0-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Barauli  contained  24  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  6  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  15 
PopuiatioD.  ^^  between  200  and  500  ;   2  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and  3,000.  The  settlement  records  show 
altogether  25  villages  distributed  amongst  mah&ls  or  estates.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1872  numbered  9,652  souls  (4,535  females),  giving  445  to  the  square' 
mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  8,591  Hindds,  of  whom 
4,033  were  females,  and  1,061  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  502  were  females. 
Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census' 
shows  1,631  Brahmans,  of  whom  749  were  females  ;  1,433  Bajptits,  including 
617  females ;  406  Baniyas  (200  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which' 
show  a  total  of  5,121  souls,  of  whom  2,467  are  females.  The  principal' 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Qaur  (249)  and  Saraswat 
(43).  The  Bajpuls  belong  chiefly  to  the  Chauh&n  (113),  Jiidon  (1,223),' 
Oahlot,  Badgdjar,  and  Jangh&ra  dans.  The  Baniyas  comprise  Agarw&ls 
(263),  Dasas,  Chauaainis,  and  Mahesris.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the 
only  one  that  has  more  than  one  thousand  members  is  the  Cfaam&r  (1,442). 
The  following  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand 
members  each:— Jdt,  Barhai,  Hajjim,  KahAr,  Jogi,  Koli,  Khatik,  Khikrob, 
Kumhir,  and  Garariya.  The  MusalmAns  comprise  Shaikhs  (577)  and  Mew&tis ' 
(450). 
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The  occnpaiions  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  thA  census 
of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  mala^uli 
cciipa  oni.  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  25  ard- 

employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  GoTemment  servantSi  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  385  in  domestic  servicci  as  personal  senrants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  61  in  commerce,  in  buying,  sell-- 
ing,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animak, 
or  goods  ;  1,499  in  agricultural  operations  ;  458  in  indoftrial  oooapations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  519  persons  returned  as  labourers  and  94 
as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  agB 
or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  104  as  landholders,  4,342  as  oultivaton,  and 
5,206  as  engaged  in  occupations  nnconnected  with  agriculture.  The  eduoa*- 
tional  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  210  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  5,117  souls. 

Barauli  is  in  reahty  a  taluka  still  held  almost  intact  by  BadgAjars.  It  be« 
longed  to  the  old  parganah  of  Koil,  and  was  not  detached  from  it  until  the 
last  century ;  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  with  taluka 
Morthal  under  the  name  of  parganah  Morthal  (see  Morthal).  In  1854,  17 
village^  were  thtnsferred  from  Barauli  to  parganah  Pah&su  in  the  Bulandshahr 
district.^) 

Bbbwan,  a  village  in  parganah  Gorai  and  tahsil  Igl&s  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  26  miles  from  Aligarh  and  4  miles  from  Jewar.  The  population  in 
1865  was  3,253,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,541  inhabitants,  chiefly  J&ts.  Bes- 
w4n  gives  its  name  to  a  taluka,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  fhei 
district  notice  under  the  head  of  ^^  old  families."  The  Chaukidiri  Act  (XX.  of 
1856)  is  in  force  in  the  village,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering 
seven  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  396.  The  number  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  826,  and  of  those  695  were  assessed  with  a  house" 
tax  averaging  Be.  0-13-10  per  house  and  Be«  0-2-9  per  head  of  the  populatios 
per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  666,  including  a  balance 
of  Bs.  64  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  629. 

BUAIOARH,  or  Gbmbhira  as  it  is  often  called,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad 
and  tabsili  Bikandra  Bao  of  the  Aligarh  district^  is  12  miles  from  Aligarh  and 
10  miles  from  Bikandra.  The  population  in  1853  numbered  4,449  souls,  and 
in  1865  there  were  4,798  inhabitants.  In  1872  there  were  5,652  inhajbitaxits, 
of  whom  5,228  were  Hindtis  (2,359  females)  and  424  were  Musalm&os  (197 
females).  The  town  site  occupies  41  square  acres,  giving  138  souls  to  the  acre. 
A  fair  kuchoha  road  runs  from  Igl&s  by  S4sni,  and  passing  the  fort  of  Bijai- 
gark  joins  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead  above  Akfabad.  The  neighbourhood  is 
^G.  0.  Vo.  1159,  dated  March  B,  1864. 
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irrigated  from  a  r&jbaha  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  There  is  a  watchman's  post,  a 
school,  and  a  post-office  here.  The  town  is  purely  an  agricaltural  one,  but  rapidly 
advancing  in  prosperity.  The  Chankid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in 
Bijaigarh,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  nine  men  of  all 
grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Us.  516.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
in  1872-73  was  968,  and  of  these  795  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging 
Be;  1-1^2  per  house  and  Be.  0-2-5  -per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  856,  including  a  balance  of  Be.  0-8-11 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  729. 

Bijaigarh  was  held  by  Bhagwant  Singh  in  1803,  and  was  not  taken  without 
some  trouble.  There  is  a  monument  here  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  was  killed  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  a  tumbril  after  the  fort  had  been  taken.  The  neigh- 
bouring fort  of  Elachaura  was  held  by  Th&kur  Harkishan  Singh  of  Beswdn,  and 
in  the  attack  Major  Nairn,  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  lost  his  life.  The  slab  erected  to 
his  memory  was  in  1853  removed  to  Bhadw&s,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead 
between  Eta  and  Aligarlu  The  graves  of  those  who  fell  at  Bijaigarh  are  in  the 
low  duhar  lands  below  the  fort,  and  those  who  fell  at  Kachaura  are  buried  in 
Loh6r-ke-Nagla. 

Ghandaus,  a  town  in  parganah  Chandaus  and  tahsili  Khair  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  lies  in  latitude  28®-5'-2''  and  longitude  77^.54'.7'',  at  an  elevation  of 
699*3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  markstone  of  the  Great  Tri- 
gonometrical Survey  station  is  on  a  high  bank  of  accumulated  sand  about  400 
yards  from  the  village  of  that  name.  The  village  of  Umri  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  the  station  5*9  miles,  and  Elampur  north-west  2*4  miles.  This  height  was 
deduced  trigonometrically.  Chandaus  is  distant  20  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6 
miles  from  Somna.  The  population  in  1865  was  2,512,  and  in  1872  was 
2,931.  There  is  a  police-station  and  a  post-office  here.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Chandaus,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  396.  The  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  620,  and  of  these  570  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-3-7  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-9  per  head  of 
the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  724,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  Bs.  28  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Bs.  627. 

Chakdaus,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Khair  in  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  parganah  Elhurja  of  the  Bulandshahr  district,  on  the  south  by 
Khair,  on  the  east  by  Khiirja  and  Koil,  and  on  the  west  by  parganah  Jewar 
of  the  Bulandshahr  district  and  Tappal  of  this  district.  According  to  the  census 
of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  103  square  miles  and  137  acres, 
of  which  68  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to 
Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  102  square  miles^  of  which 
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67  square  mSes  were  cultivated,  14  square  iliiies  were  calturable,  And  31  square 
miles  were  barren.  Cbandaus  is  drained  by  the  Ear<m  Kadi)  which  is  drj  ex* 
cept  during  the  rains.  Three  separate  lines  of  bfii&r  or  sandhills  fun  thxx>Qgli 
this  parganali  and  Khair,  and  of  these  the  westeftt  ridge^  which  knay  be  said  to 
form  the  natural  boundary  between  Chandaus  and  Tfctppal,  is  almost  unbroken. 
The  middle  ridge  follows  the  course  of  the  Karo^  Kadi,  Grossing  the  stream  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  near  Doohlta,  whilst  the  eastern  ridge,  rising  here  and 
iliere  among  lowlying  villages,  is  less  easily  traced  as  a  continuous  fine ;  oeca- 
aional  short  spurs  jut  out  from  each  range.  Water  is  fonnd  at  a  depth  of  18  to 
90  feet  from  the  surface,  and  wicker-lined  wells,  which  last  from  two  to  tiiree 
years,  are  easily  made.  Of  the  79  estates  at  settlement,  39  were  zamind&ri,  ^7 
were  imperfect  pattid&ri,  one  was  imperfect  pattid4ri,  and  two  were  held  free  of 
revenue,  and  in  all  these  estates  only  10*57  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue  was 
paid  Ify  landholders  possessing  one  or  more  villages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  lUs  par- 
ganah  since  1838  : — 


Area  held  in  1868. 

Caste. 

Area    held 
in  18S8. 

Arc  a  trans- 
ferred. 

Area. 

Bereaae. 

Acr^s 

Acres. 

AcT^s. 

Rs. 

ChMiMn 

•..           •••           *•. 

28.091 

19,676 

14,416 

15^854 

J4( 

••• 

15,756 

4,f>98 

11,658 

15,181 

JidOB        ... 

•••           •••           .«• 

8,881 

1.fiS4 

U,U7 

8,068 

Brahmtn  ..« 

•••           •••           ••• 

4,4«l 

2,683 

1.738 

1,Q78 

Gotbdfn   ... 

•>.           ...           ••• 

605 

101 

504 

788 

Naa-Moslim 

••r                      .>•                      ••• 

1        13,618 

6,846 

6,767 

6,96S 

Sikh 

•••                      •••                      ••• 

Total 

309 

154 

155 

283 

i       65,676 

SS182 

37,494 

43,207 

Chandaus  indudes  taluka  Pifiwa,  which  is  separately  mentioned  in  the  district 
notice.  The  present  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  The  statistics 
of  area  show  a  total  area  of  66,343  acres,  of  which  13,382  seres  are  entered  as 
barren  and  1,028  as  held  free  of  revenue.  The  assessable  area  is  distributed 
as  follows: 


Cuhurabie. 

Cultivaied, 

New  fallow. 

Old  waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Drj. 

Grand 
Total. 

Total. 

648 

8,101 

•157 

8,1K)6 

28,788 

19,244 

48,027 

61,988 
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These  figurea  show  that  the  proportion  of  oulturable  land  to  the  total  area 
amounts  to  78  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cultorable  area 
is  83  per  cent.  Irrigation  reaches  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  culturablo  waste  is  available  for  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation. Much  of  this  culturable  waste  is  under  dh&k  jungle  which  sooner  or 
later  must  come  under  the  plough,  but  much  of  it  also  is  of  such  a  character  as 
will  prevent  any  attempt  at  its  cultivation,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  actual  margin 
of  available  laud  fit  for  cultivation  is  hardly  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated area  in  this  parganah. 

By  the  recent  settlement  the  land-revenue  has  been  fixed  at  Bs.  90,890  and 
the  cesses  at  Bs.  9,089.  The  new  land-revenue  falls  at  Rs.  2-1-9  on  the  culti- 
vated acre,  and  gives  a  rise  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  old  assesment  (Ks.  79,308). 
Irrigation  has  increased  by  32*  5  per  cent.,  and  cultivation  by  3*6  per  cent.,  since 
last  settlement. 

The  statistics  of  the  successive  revisions  of  settlement  in  this  parganah  may 
be  shown  as  follows  : — 


YMur. 

No.  of  TiUagei. 

Ltod- revenue. 

Year. 

No.  of  villsgoa. 

03. 

Bf. 

H09-U       ... 

... 

48,233 

1821-37       ... 

61 

60,061 

lSlS-15       ... 

00 

59»0a9 

18S8-6S       ... 

64 

79,671 

ItlS-SO      ... 

61 

00,661 

1608 

.». 

79,141 

During  the  first  settlement  several  villages  now  separated  were  then  inelu-» 
ded  in  others,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  parganah  was  much  as  it  is  now,  and  two 
villages  were  then  and  are  still  held  free  of  revenue.  The  revenue  of  four  villagea 
of  the  second  settlement  and  of  three  villages  of  the  third  settlement  cani^iot 
DOW  be  traced.  4,441  acres  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  land-revenue  during  tho 
currency  of  tbe  past  settlement,  and  2,926  acres  were  sold,  aggregating  11  per 
cent,  of  tba  total  area  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  Much  of  this  was  duo 
to  the  difiiculty  found  in  borrowing  money,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  secu« 
rity  that  couid  be  offered  by  the  petty  proprietary  body  and  the  absence  ef  any 
wealthy  body  of  traders.  Bs.  4,728  were  remitted  from  the  revenue  demand  in 
Chandaus  during  1860-61,  but,  g9  a  rule,  the  revenue  has  been  punctually  paid 
in  this  parganah.  The  following  statement  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  aver- 
age price  per  acre,  and  the  average  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  land-reve- 
nue brought  by  the  areas  transferred  between  1838  and  1868.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  if  a  single  plot  or  estate  has  changed  hands  ten  times,  ten  entries 
have  been  made  in  this  account : — 


1838-1848. 

1849-1858. 

1869-186«. 

Total. 

Mode  of 

8 

i 

t 

§ 

2i 

i 

s 

1 

transfer* 

1 

1 

1. 

I 

1. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

8 

i 

1 

1 

s 

S 

1 

5 

9 

< 

Ph 

JH 

< 

04 

>i 

< 

CLt 

Ph 

^ 

N 

Acres. 

R8.a.p. 

Acres 

Rs.a.  p. 

Acres. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

B8.a.p. 

Prirate  sale, 

1,108 

3  15    6 

4-26 

2,774 

8     8     9  6* 

11,787 

9    2    1 

7- 

15,619  8  10    7 

6-74 

Mortgage   ... 

5,678 

9    5  U 

2-7 

4,866 

6     1    l0|4-96 

8,893 

4  11     8 

427 

18,832 

4     6     8 

4* 

Auction  sale, 

6,104 

4     6     8 

8-43 

2,677 

4     6     9 

8-86 

4,373 

4  18     5 

3-66 

12,264 

4     8     8 

8-54 

Total  ... 

11,885 

3     6     2 

8-21  10,317 

6      5     8 

4*86 

24,503 

6  18     9 

5*56 

46,705 

5  IS    9 

4-87 

The  transfers  by  revenue  process  have  also  been  considerable,  amounting  io 
2,866  acres  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  expired  settlement,  and  showing  for 
the  whole  term  4,441  acres  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue  and  2,926  sold  on  the 
same  account.  The  average  price  brought  at  these  sales  was  only  Rs.  2-4-10  per 
acre,  or  1*48  yearns  purchase  on  the  revenue.  Private  sales  are  the  true  stand- 
ard of  the  value  of  land,  and  in  this  parganah  the  price  at  private  sales  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  the  expired  settlement  was  102*6  per  cent  higher 
than  during  the  first  eleven  years.  On  the  whole,  32  per  cent,  of  the  area  bear- 
ing 34  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue  had  been  permanently  alienated  in  1868, 
and  11  per  cent,  of  the  area  bearing  12  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  mortgaged 
or  in  farm.  Out  of  28,182  acres  transferred,  11,728  acres  belonged  to  proprie- 
tors owning  three-fourths  of  a  village  or  more.  The  kharif  crop  occupies  44 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivated  area,  and  in  it  ^orfr  covers  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  bdjra  12  per  cent.,  cotton  9  per  cent.,  and  moth  6  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  rabi  crops,  wheat  occupies  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation,  bejar  20  per 
cent.,  and  gram  8  per  cent.  4,092  acres,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation,  are 
leased  on  payments  in  kind.  There  were  9,245  bulls  and  bullocks,  5,192  buffa- 
loes, 6,244  cows,  522  horses,  and  6,375  goats  and  sheep  in  the  parganah  in 
1868.  640  holdings  are  held  as  seer  by  proprietors,  623  by  hereditary  tenants, 
and  1,505  by  tenants-at-will,  including  revenue-free  estates,  with  an  average 
area  of  22*2  acres,  11*1  acres,  and  15  acres  respectively.  The  average  rental  is 
Rs.  3-7-2  per.  acre,  and  hereditary  tenants  pay  on  an  average  Rs.  3-1-8  per 
acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  pay  Rs.  3-8-10  per  acre.  Altogether  30  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  cultivating  proprietors.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  expired  settlement  only  70  holdings  were  entered  as  possessed  by  hereditary 
tenants,  with  an  average  area  of  15*2  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Rs.  2-7-0 
per  acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  held  1,493  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  17 
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acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Be.  2-12-5  per  acre.    The  comparative  areas  held 
by  each  class  are  as  follows : — 


186S. 

1869. 

Area. 

Rent 

Are<L, 

Eent. 

Hereditary  tentnU 
Tenante-at-will 

1,064 
25,479 

2.596 
70,819 

6,925 
22,672 

91,510 
80,570 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Chandaus  contained  64  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  12  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  20 
Population.  ^^^  between  200  and  500  ;  21  had  between  500  and 

1,000;  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  2  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  settlement  records  show  that  in  1874  there  were  76  mahAk  or  estates  in  the 
parganah,  and  66  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  1,005  acres;  tbe  largest  having 
3,835  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  105  acres.  The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  38,699  souls  (18,033  females),  giving  376  to  the  square  mile.  Classi- 
fied according  to  religion,  there  were  35,172  Bindds,  of  whom  16,818  were 
females  ;  3,527  Mnsalm&ns,  amongst  whom  1,645  were  females.  Distributing 
the  Hindd  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows 
6,456  Brahmans,  of  whom  2,999  were  females;  4,828  Rajputs,  including 
2,164  females  ;  1,603  Banijas  (760  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  "  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show 
a  total  of  22,285  souls,  of  whom  10,465  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman 
subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (4,080),  Saraswat  (291),  and 
Kanaujiya.  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Chauh&n  (2,538),  Badgujar  (140),  Gah- 
lot  (61),  J&don  (1,221),  Janghira  (179),  and  Bhdl  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to 
the  Agarw&l  (454),  Dasa  (538),  Ohausaini,  Mahesri,  B&rahsaini,  and  6ur6kd 
subdivisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes,  the  following  have  more  than  one 
thousand  members  each :— Jdt  (4,381),  Chamdr  (5,700),  Khatik  (1,787),  and  Orh 
(1,055) ;  the  following  having  between  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  members : — 
Son&r,  Barhai,  Hajj&m,  M&li,  Bh&t,  ElaUl,  Gosh&in,  Ahir,  Darzi,  Kahar,  Jogi, 
Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Loh&r,  Koli,  Sweeper,  Kumhdr,  Garariya,  Aheriya  (376), 
Banj&ra,  Dhdna,  Teli,  and  Biwari.  The  Musalmfins  comprise  Shaikhs  (232), 
Paih&ns  (98),  Musalman  Rajpdts  (89),  and  those  entered  without  distinction. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  ago)  114 
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are  employed  in  profedsional  avocations,  suoh  as  Gtovertiinent  servants^  prieati, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  1,308  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  b&rbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  558  in  oommeroe,  in  bnymg^ 
sailing,  keeping  or  lending  monej  or  goods,  or  the  convejance  of  men,  animals, 
or  goods;  6,750  in  agricultural  operations;  1,444  in  industrial  occnpations, 
arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  1,928  persons  returned  as  labourers  and 
365  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  723  as  landholders,  18,909  as  cultivators, 
and  19,667  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The 
educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imi)erfect,  show  810  males  as  able 
to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  20,666  souls. 
In  1838  Chandaus  comprised  62  villages,  with  an  area  of  60,441  acres  and  a 
revenue  of  Bs.  72,266,  and  in  1840-41  one  village  was  received  from  parganah 
Koil,  two  villages  from  Klidrja  in  the  Bulandshahr  district,  and  one  village 
from  Khair,  leaving  Chandaus  possessed  of  66  villages.  Chandaus  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  and  owned  by  Chauh&ns  ;  but  even  at  last  settlement^  the  Jits 
of  the  Tappal  family  held  nearly  half  the  parganah.  The  Chauh&ns,  however, 
still  retain  17  out  of  21  villages  held  by  them  in  1838. 

Chuarba  Rafatpur,  a  town  in  parganah  Ganglri  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  23  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  popoJatioa 
in  1865  numbered  2,130  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,072  inhabitants. 
The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  foroe  in  Chharra,  and  in  1873  supported 
a  village  police  numbering  three  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  162. 
The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  454,  and  of  these  402 
were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-2-9  per  head  and  Be.  0-3-8 
per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  627,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  155  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expen- 
diture waa  Bs.  470. 

DXdok,  a  town  in  parganah  Gangiri  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
28  miles  from  Aligarh  and  14  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population  in  1865 
immbered  1,797  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,092  inhabitants.  There  is  » 
police-station  here  since  1851,  now  a  first-class  station.  The  Chaukidiri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force,  in  D&don,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  five  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  288.  The  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  427,  and  of  these  359  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-9-2  per  head  and  Be*  0-1-7  per  head  of 
the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  240,  indud- 
ing  a  balance  of  Bs.  34  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Bfl>  23&.  D4doii  is  the  reudence  of  a  braadi  of  the  Bhikampur  talukad&ri 
(amily. 
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Dartapub,  a  town  in  parganah  U&thras  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
six  miled  from  H&thras  and  14  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  2,729  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,763  inhabitants.  Daryapur 
was  the  seat  of  an  old  rij  held  by  the  Porach  Bajpilits.  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  tbe  Jfits,  and  the  Porachs  retired  to  Husain,  which  they  have  also 
recently  lost.  The  Chankid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Daryapur, 
and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  Ra.  396.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73 
was  594,  and  of  these  549  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Re.  1-0-10 
per  house  and  Be.  0-3-4  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  sune  year  was  Hs.  689,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  110  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Ek.  632. 

Datauli,  a  town  in  parganah  AtrauH  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
21  miles  from  Aligarh  and  10  miles  from  Atrau'li.  The  population  in  1865  was 
2,934,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,437  inhabitants.  Datauli  gives  its  name  to  a 
taluka  held  by  Pa&ins,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  under  the  district 
notice.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Datauli,  and  ia 
1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Bs.  396.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-78 
was  722,  and  of  these  588  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-2 
per  house  and  Be.  0-2-7  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  558,  including  a  balance  of  Be.  0-1-0  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  558. 

GavoTri,  a  parganah  in  the  Atrauli  tahsil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Atrauli  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  east  by 
the  Eta  district,  on  the  west  by  Atrauli  and  Koil,  and  on  the  south  by  Akra- 
bad  and  Sikandra  Bao.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had 
then  a  total  area  of  185  square  miles  and  30  acres,  of  which  125  square  miles 
were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the 
same  year  was  1 84  square  miles,  of  which  124  square  miles  were  cultivated,  37 
square  miles  were  culturable,  and  23  square  miles  were  barren.  Until  1870 
Gangf  ri  was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  running  along  the  eastern  side 
of  parganah  Atrauli  from  north  to  south,  and  containing  only  26  villages, 
with  an  area  of  27,097  acres,  or  42*3  square  miles.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  its  present  area  has  been  received  from  parganah  Atrauli  since  then. 
As  these  changes  were  made  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  rent^ate 
reports,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  with  past  statisttos.^ 
It  vrill  be  merely  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  results  of  the  present  settlement 
as  affecting  the  present  area.  The  area  in  1874  amounted  to  118,349  acres, 
or  184  square  miles  and  589  acres,  of  which  14,822  acres  were  barren, 
^  For  an  aocoant  oi  Gangfri  at  It  wm,  lee  Ref.  Sep.,  IY.»  S7. 
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and  316  aores  were  held  free  of  revenue.     The  assessable  area  was  distributed 
as  follows  : — 


CuUurabU. 

Cultivated. 

1 

1 

i 

i 
s 

1 

i 

1 

Total. 

Acres. 
8,039 

Acres. 
19,628 

Acres. 
1,066 

Acres. 
S3,683 

Acres. 
82,816 

Acres. 
46,762 

Acres. 
79,578 

Acres. 
108^11 

Here  the  oulturable  area  is  87  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  the  coltiyated  area 
is  77  per  cent,  of  the  oulturable  area,  and  the  irrigated  area  is  41  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area.  The  actual  margin  left  for  increased  cultivation  is  22 
per  cent,  of  the  oulturable  area.  Seven  villages  in  the  Ganges  kh&dir  are 
assessed  for  terms  of  five  years  onlj.  The  total  land-revenue  of  the  parganah 
at  present  is  Bs.  1,44,909,  and  the  cesses  are  Bs.  14,413. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Gangiri  contained  133  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  33  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 
^  51  had  between  200  and  500 ;  33  had  between  500 

and  1,000 ;  8  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  6  had  between  2,000  and  3,000, 
and  two  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  towns  containing  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants  were  the  total  population  in  1872  numbered  76,727  souls  (35,831 
females),  giving  415  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there 
were  63,324  Hindus,  of  whom  29,346  were  females;  13,396  Musalm&ns, 
amongst  whom  6,483  were  females  ;  and  7  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindii 
population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,783  Brahmans, 
of  whom  1,283  were  females  ;  2,124  Bajputs,  including  905  females;  2,399  Bani- 
jas  (1,131  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the 
other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  54,018  souls,  of 
whom  25,127  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (217),  Saraswat,  and  Kanaujija.  The  Rajputs 
chiefly  belong  to  the  Chauh&n  (306),  Badgujdr,  Gahlot,  Jadon  (652),  Pundir, 
Solankhi,  Gaharw&r,  Bais,  Gaur,  and  Aghaya  clans  ;  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  D&sa 
Ohausaini  (269),  Agarw&l,  B&rahsaini  and  Mahesri  subdivisions.  Amongst 
the  other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  one  thousand  members : — J&t 
(3,293),  Barhai,  Hajjam,  Kal&l  (1,753),  Ahir  (8,633),  Kachhi  (2,666),  Kahdr,  Koli 
(2,271),  Cham&r  (12,969),  Khatlk,  Kh&krob,  Garariya  (2,396),  and  Lodha  (5,982). 
The  following  castes  have  less  than  one  thausand,  but  more  than  one  hundred 
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members  each:— Son&r,  M&li^  OoBh&in,  Darzi,  Jogi^  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Kumh&r, 
Aherija,  fianj&ra,  E&yaih,  Mall&h,  and  Teli.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs 
(1,640),  Sayyids  (646),  Mnghals  (71),  and  Pathiins  (4,222)  ;  the  remaining 
Mohammadans  are  unspecified. 

The  land-revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  1,44,909  (or  with  cesses 
Bs.  1,66,541),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-3-7  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area^ 
at  Re.  1-3-8  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at 
Re.  1-13-1  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the 
landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  a£ 
Bs.  2,73,939. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  108  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,777  in  dom  istic  service,  as  personal  ser« 
vants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,171  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  13,434  in  agricultural  operations;  2,891  in  industrial 
ooonpations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,792  persons  returned  as  labour* 
ers  and  395  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population^ 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,169  as  landholders,  40,379 
as  cultivators,  and  35,179  as  engaged  in  oocupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,172 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
40,896  souls.  In  1854  parganah  Gangiri  received  three  villages  from  Atrauli, 
making  in  all  26  villages.  Its  present  boundaries  were  fixed^  in  1370,  and 
increased  the  area  from  27,097  acres  to  118,319  acres,  by  the  addition  of  vil- 
lages from  parganah  Atrauli  (see  Atrauli  parganah).  One-third  of  the  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  old  parganah  has  changed  hands  and  been  permanently 
fdienated  from  the  original  owners  between  1839  and  1868,  or  170  shares  out 
of  520. 

GAKafai,  a  village  in  parganah  Atrauli  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
24  miles  from  Aligarh  and  16  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  1,284  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,253  inhabitants.  Gangiri  lies 
on  the  route  from  Koil  by  Jal&li  and  K&sgaiy'  to  Budaon,  distant  11^  mQes 
from  Jal&li  and  12}  miles  from  K&sganj.  For  the  road  from  Jal&li  sea 
jALii^Li.  To  E&sganj  the  road  is  unmetalled  throughout,  and  crosses  the  NIm 
Nadi  by  a  bridge  at  Mals&i,  and  passes  Dholna  at  five  miles.  The  Ohaukid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Gangiri,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
\q.  0.,  M«  W.  P.,  No.  182,  dated  7th  Februar7, 1870,  "^ 
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nambering  4  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annnal  cost  of  Bs.  216.  The  namber  ^ 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  469,  and  of  these  387  were  assessed  with 
a  house-tax  averaging  Re.  0-15-3  per  house  and  Ete.  0*2-7  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  417,  including  a 
balance  of  Rs.  49  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  365. 
There  is  a  police-station  here  and  a  post-offlce. 

Gaunda,  a  town  in  parganah  Q  )rai  of  the  AHgarh  district,  is  distant  16 
miles  from  Beswan  and  12  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  2,052 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,312.     There  is  an  outpost  of  police  here. 

Gharbara,  a  town  in  parganah  Khair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  dis- 
tant 37  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Tappal.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  2,578  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,351  inhabitants. 

GORAi,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  IgUs  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hasangarh,  on  the  south  by  part  of  Hasangarfa  and  the  Mah&ban 
parganah  of  Muttra,  on  the  east  by  parganah  H&thras,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Muttra  district.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  bad  then  a 
total  area  of  88  square  miles  and  462  acres,  of  which  79  square  miles  were 
under  oultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same 
year  was  80  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  3  square 
miles  were  culturable,  and  6  square  miles  were  barren.  The  general  features 
of  the  parganah  resemble  those  of  Hasangarh,  and  both  are  described  under 
Igl&s.  The  changes  that  took  place  during  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement 
have  been  so  great  as  to  render  any  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  parganah  as 
it  now  exists  with  the  statistics  of  previous  settlements  difficult  without  details 
which  are  out  of  place  here.  The  existing  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Patterson.  The  total  area  was  then  found  to  comprise  56,797  acres,  ^  which 
4,020  acres  were  barren  and  1,763  acres  were  held  free  of  revenue.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows: — 


CULTUBABLB. 

COLTIVATED. 

ToTAt.- 

Aw. 

Old. 

GroTes. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry, 

Total. 

Fallow. 

Watte. 

825 

1,9S2 

47 

2,864 

8%S8S 

9,772 

48,660 

5I,0U 

These  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  the  culturable  to  the  total  area  is  90, 
of  cultiration  to  the  culturable  area  is  95,  and  of  irrigation  to  oultivation  is  80* 
Only  fiire  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area  remains  to  come  under  the  plough. 
Cultivation  has  increased  by  0'8  per  cent,  since  last  settlement,  and  irrigation 
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by  19*2  per  cent.  Tho  land-revenue  assessed  amounts  to  Rs.  1,22,110,  and  the 
cesses  to  Bs.  12,211.  Daring  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement,  18  whole 
villages  and  54  parts  of  villages,  comprising  20,816  acres,  were  transferred  in 
Igl&s,  and  of  these  16,394  acres  passed  for  ever  from  the  bands  of  the  old  pro- 
prietary body^  In  addition,  7,613  acres  were  temporarily  farmed  on  account 
of  arrears  of  land-revenue.  As  the  settlement  went  on  the  rise  in  prices  told  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  by  the  close  of  the  settlement  the  average  price  per 
acre  increased  by  65  per  cent.  Taltikas  Eanka,  Igl&s,  Besw&n,  and  Kajraut  are 
separately  mentioned  in  the  district  notice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  area  transferred,  the 
price  per  acre,  and  the  number  of  years'  purchase  on  the  land-^revenue  of  the 
areas  transferred  during  the  three  decades  of  the  expired  settlement.  The  aver- 
age price  from  all  sources  was  Bs.  9-2-11  per  acre,  and  the  average  years'  pur- 
chase was  4*05  years. 


1839-1848. 

1849-1868* 

1859-1868. 

Mode  of  transfer 

1 

8 

i 

1 

fi 

i 
II 

1 

Prlrate  sale     ... 
Mortgage 
Auction  by  Court 
Bale  for  arrears 
of  revenae. 

Acres. 

1,885 

4,644 

6,479 

986 

Bs.  a.  p. 

6  14    7 

6  8     3 

7  7     5 
5     8     1 

i 

Acres. 

8,171 
9,669 
2,937 

Bs.  a.  p. 

6     8     9 

8     9     6 

10     1     7 

••• 

... 

lAcres. 

4,684 
4,008 
3,966 
1,088 

Bs.  a.  p. 

11    9    9 
19     7     8 
10  10  10 
7      3     9 

Total 

11,648 

6  18     6 

2* 

8,677 

9     3  10 

*^ 

13,696 

11     4     9 

6A 

In  Gorai,  out  of  48,787  acres  under  cultivation  at  measurement,  38,355  acres, 
or  78*6  per  cent.,  were  held  by  tenants;  and  of  these,  10,959  acres,  or  28*5  per 
cent.,  were  held  by  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  each  of  whose  holdings 
on  an  average  covered  11*9  acres,  whilst  the  average  holding  of  tenants-at-will 
was  14'1  acres,  and  of  all  tenants  was  13'2  acres.  Tenants  with  a  right  of 
occupancy  paid  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3-13-3  per  acre,  and  tenants-at-will  paid 
Rs  4-1-8  per  acre,  the  average  for  all  being  Bs.  4-0-5  per  acre.  Sixty  villages  are 
held  on  a  zamind&ri  tenure,  four  villages  in  perfect  pattid&ri,  and  59  villages  in 
bh&yachdra  tenure.  Fifty-two  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  45,587,  belong  to 
proprietors  who  own  more  than  one  village ;  15  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  11,713,  belong  to  one  owner  or  to  less  than  six  sharers ;  and  46  villages, 
paying  Rs.  52,208,  to  more  than  six  sharers.  Rs.  7,030  were  remitted  in  1838 
on  account  of  ihe  famine  of  1837,  and  Rs.  2,516  were  remitted  in  1862  on 
account  of  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
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According  to  the  censas  of  1872  parganah  Gorai  contaiaed  105  inhabited 

villages)  of  which  39  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  35 

Popaiation.  ^^  between  200  and  500;  19  had  between  500  and 

1,000;  11  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000. 

The  settlement  records  show  113  villages  distributed  amongst  116  mah&ls 
or  estates  in  1874.  The  average  area  of  each  village  is  503  acres.  The  total 
popaiation  in  1872  numbered  47,827  sonls  (^21,848  females),  giving  537  to  the 
square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  45,156  Hindus,  of 
whom  20,629  were  females ;  2,671  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  1,219  were 
females.  Distributing  the  Hindi!!  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes, 
the  census  shows  10,845  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,925  were  females  ;  752  Rajputs, 
including  341  females  ;  2,229  Baniyas  (1,030  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  otiier  castes*'  of  the  census  returns,  which 
show  a  total  of  31,330  souls,  of  whom  14,333  are  females.  The  prineipat 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Saras wat  (1,229)  and 
Gaur  (370);  the  Rajpdts  ohiefly  belong  to  the  J&don  (230),  Jangh&ra,  (188), 
Chanh4n,  Badgujar,  Ghihlot  and  Jaisw&r  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  belong  to  thQ 
Agarw&l  (1,254),  D&sa,  Chansaini,  Mahesri,  and  B&rahsaini  subdivisions. 
Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  one  thousand  members : — 
J&t  (9,958),  Barhai,  Hajj&m,  K&ohhi  (1,118),  Koli  (1,283),  Cham&r  (7,514), 
Khatik,  Eh&krob,  and  Garariya  (1,131).  The  following  have  between  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  members  each  : — Son&r,  Bh&t,  KaUl,  Darzi,  Kahir, 
Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Kumh&r,  Aheriya,  K&yath,  Dhuna,  MalliJi,  and  Teli. 
Musalm&os  oomprise  Shaikhs  (HI)  and  Path&ns  (177)  ;  the  remainder  are 
unspecified. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  174  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  1,814  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-oarriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac.  ;  902  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyanee  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  7,893  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,014  in  industrial  occupa* 
lions,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,862  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  407  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,433  as  landholders,  21,340  as  culti^ 
vators,  and  25,054  as  engaged  in  occupations  imconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,249  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,979  souls. 
At  the  last  settlement  GK^rai  oontained  38  villages,  with  an  area  of  28,426 
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acres.  Since  then  65  villages  have  been  added  from  Koil  and  10  from  Muttra  ; 
in  all  75  villages,  with  an  area  of  27,171  acres  and  a   revenue  of  Rs.  45,901. 

Hasangarh,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Igl&s  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  bj  parganahs  Khair  and  Koil,  on  the  south  by  Gorai,  on  the 
west,  by  Muttra,  and  on  the  east  by  Koil.  A  portion  of  the  parganah  lies  to 
the  south  of  Gorai  and  between  it  and  Mursan.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1872  the  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  125  square  miles,  of  which 
109  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government 
revenue  during  the  same  year  was  124  square  miles,  of  which  108  square  miles 
were  cultivated,  seven  iiquare  miles  were  culturable,  and  nine  square  miles 
were  barren. 

As  the  general  features  of  both  parganah  Hasangarh  and  parganah  Gorai 
are  the  same,  they  are  noticed  as  one  under  tahsil  IglAs  (see  iGLii^s).  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  area  of  the  parganah  during  the  currency 
of  the  last  settlement  render  any  comparison  of  its  fiscal  returns  difiScult  with- 
out going  into  a  detail  which  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  The  existing  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Patterson.  The  total  area  was  then  found  to  be 
79,771  acres,  of  which  5,805  acres  were  barren  and  402  acres  were  held  free  of 
revenue.    The  statistics  of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows : — 


Cviturabte, 

Cultivated. 

VewM- 
low. 

Old  waste. 

Groves. 

TotaL 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 
779 

Acres. 
S,«7S 

Acres. 

75 

Acres. 
4,7«T 

Acres. 
A0»6a4 

Acres. 
IS4WS 

Acrss. 
6S^7 

Acres. 
73,5S4 

From  the  above  it  will  be  saea  that  the  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the 
total  area  is  92  per  cent,  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area  is  94  per  cent, 
and  of  irrigated  to  cultivated  area  is  73  per  cent.  Only  six  per  cent,  of  the 
total  culturable  area  is  available  for  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Cultivation  has 
increased  by  5*6  per  cent,  since  last  settlement,  and  irrigation  by  28  per  cent. 
The  new  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  1,65,584,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  16,558. 
During  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement,  18  whole  villages  and  82  parts  of 
villages,  comprising  38,960  acres,  changed  hands,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total 
area,  and  of  this  28,394  acres  were  permanently  transferred  from  the  industrious 
Jits ;  and  besides  these,  10,492  acres  were  fanned  for  arrears  of  revenue.  At 
first  land  in  this  parganah  fetched  only  2'5  years'  purchase  of  the  land-revenue; 
but  by  the  close  of  the  settlement  in  1868  the  value  of  land  had  increased  by 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  this  enhancement  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  land 
speculators  who  bought  up  the  land  during  the  earlier  years,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  assessment  was  most  felt.    On  the  whole  the  parganah  is  one  of  the  most 
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fertile  and  the  most  flourishing  in  the  district.  Cnltivation  and  irrigation  hare 
nearly  reached  their  maximnm,  and  the  recent  arrangements  have  left  a  suffici- 
ent margin  to  the  cultivators,  Arom  which  they  can  easily  keep  out  of  fresh  debts 
and  meet  those  already  in  existence.  One  should  not  hear  of  excessive  transfers 
again  in  this  parganah.  The  foUovring  table  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  area 
transferred,  average  price  per  acre,  and  average  number  of  years'  purchase  of 
the  land-revenue  in  each  decade  of  the  expired  settlement.  The  average  price 
per  acre  from  all  sources  was  Bs.  8-9-1,  and  the  average  years'  purchase  was 
3-12  :— 


Mode  of  trauBl er. 


18S9-1848. 


I 


Private  tale   ... 

Mortgage 

Auction  by 
Courts. 

Sale  for  arrears 
of  revenue. 

Total     ... 


Acres. 
8,6B1 
2,881 
7,381 

1,688 


I 

is 


16,681 


Bs.  a.  p. 

8  14  8 

4  9  1 

7  11  7 

1  14  6 


5     10    4 


0 


3i 


Si 


1849-1856. 


i 


Acres. 
6,U2 

5,500 
138 

16,029 


I 


•g. 


Rs.  »•  p. 

5  3  1 

9  6  6 

12  10  6 

2  8  11 


9       2     1 


»A 

51 


»A 


1859-1668. 


Acres. 
8,322 
6,946 
6^31 

895 


22,094 


I 


Rs.  ».    p. 

8  0    9 

12  11     9 

10  9  11 

2  2    5 


II       8    8 


In  Hasangarh  tenants  cultivate  44,972  aores,  or  63*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area.  Of  ibis,  9fiii  aore^,  or  21*2  per  cent.^  are  held  by  tenants  with 
a  right  of  occupancy,  Yfhos^  average  holding  is  8*6  acres.  Tenants-at-vrill  colti** 
vate  holdings  averaging  9*6  acres  each.    The  latter  pay  an  average  rental  of 
Bs.  4<-3-8  per  acre,  v^hilst  the  former  pay  Bs.  3-14-6  per  acre,  the  average  f<»r 
all  tenants  bang  Bs*  4-2-7  per  acre.    Though  Hasangarh  is  inferior  in  its  soil 
to  the  neighbouring  parganah  of  Oorai,  the  average  rent-rate  is  higher^  vrhidi  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  greater  influx  of  new  landholders  into  JSasangarh,  and 
an  effort  on  their  part  to  raise  the  general  rate.    In  Hasangarh  only  13  villages^ 
paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  10,7 75»  belong  to  proprietors  who  own  mor^  than  one 
village ;  12,  paying  Bs.  12,385,  belong  to  less  than  six  sharers;  and  the  remaiii- 
der,  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,35,307,  belong  to  cultivating  commnnitiea.    In 
these  property  is  generally  much  subdivided.  In  1838  Bs.  10,117  were  rooit- 
ted  on  account  pf  the  famine  of  1837,  and  Bs.  9,602  were  remitted  in  1862  oii 
account  of  the  lamine  of  1860-61.  .From  tbo  statistics  of  97  yiUsgee  in  the  whole 
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tahsf],  the    following  facts  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  tenant-rights  during  the. 
ourrenoy  of  the  past  settlement  are  gathered  : — 


Hereditary  tenant9. 

TenanU-at  wUL 

Totid. 

Tear. 

4 

fi 

i 

o 

i 

1 

1 

i 

& 

i 

< 

4< 

1 

Kb. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

isre 

150 

8,018 

10,693 

S,641 

S6,210 

95,462 

2,791 

29,228 

1,06,164 

1868 

1,176 

9,869 

84,143 

3,871 

87,741 

1,61,862 

5,'>50 

47,610 

1,95,605 

These  hereditary  tenants  in  1838  paid  Rs.  3-8-9  per  acre  j  they  now  pay 
Bs.  3-7-4,  showing  a  decrease  of  2*5  per  cent :  the  tenants-at-will  then  paid 
Rs.  3-10-3  per  acre  ;  they  noW  pay  Rs.  4-'4-4  per  acre,  showing  an  increase  of 
17*3  per  cent.  The  general  rise  in  rents  amounts  to  13  per  cent  The  assumed 
average  rental  per  acre  at  assessment  was  Rs.  5-10-11  for  irrigated  land  in  the 
tahsil  and  Rs.  2-2-4  for  dry  land,  or  a  cultivation  rate  of  Rs.  4-13-5. 

According  to   the  census  of   1872  parganah   Easangarh  contained  107 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  27  had  Irss  than  200  inha- 

opu  ation.  bitants ;  36  had  between  200  and  500  ;  28  had  between 

500  and  1,000 ;  10  had  between  1,000  arid  2,000  ;  4  had  between  2,000  and 

8,000,  and  two  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.     The  towns  containing  more 

than  5,000  inhabitants  were 

The  settlement  records  show  113  villages,  distributed  amongst  117  mahfils 
or  estates  in  1874.  The  average  area  of  each  village  is  705*  acres.  The 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  66,838  souls  (30,378  females),  giving 
535  t4)  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  63,288 
Hindus,  of  whom  28,687  were  females  ;  3,550  Musalmdns,  amongst 
whom  1,691  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst 
the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  10,653  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,886 
were  females  ;  206  Rajptits,  including  89  females ;  3,124  Baniyas  (1,436 
females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in'^^he  other 
castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  49,305  souls,  of  whom 
22,276  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this 
parganah  are  the  Saraswat  (879)  and  Gaur  (346).  The  Rajputs  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  Jangh&ra  (148),  Chauhfin  and  J&don  clans,  and  the  Baniyas 
belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (905),  I)&sa  (484),  Chausaini,  Mahesri,  and  B&rahsaini 
(1,194)  subdivisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than 
one  thousand  members  each  :-^&t  (20,552),  Barhai,  Hajjdm,  Kah&r,  Bair&gi, 
Koli  (3,246),  Chatn&r  (9,845),  Khatlk,  Kh&krob,  and  Garariya.    The  following 
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castes  have  less  than  one  thonsand  and  more  than  one  hundred  members 
each  : — Son&r,  Bbat,  Eal&l,  K4chhi^  Jogi,  Darzi,  Dhobi,  Eumh&r,  Orb, 
E&yath,  Dhnna,  and  Teli.  The  Masalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs  (135)  and  Path&ns 
(151)  ;  the  remainder  are  nnspecified.  The  old  parganah  comprised  50  villages 
of  Thikurel  J&ts  and  foar  villages  of  Brahmans,  known  as  the  ^'  Chauwan  (54) 
ffaon'  *  bat  the  J&ts  have  lost  a  good  portion  of  their  property  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  last  assessment,  and  have  been  replaced  by  Baniyas  and  land  speculators. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  305  are  employed  in  professional  avocations^  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,090  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,671  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods  ;  10,596  in  agricultural  operations  ;  3,540  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts,  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances^ 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,935  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  750  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irre»* 
pective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1 ,255  as  landholders,  27,748  as 
cultivators,  and  37,835  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,495 
nudes  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
36,460  souls.  Hasangarh,  at  the  past  settlement,  comprised  54  villages,  with 
an  area  of  51,951  acres  and  pa}dng  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,05,315.  Since  then  43 
villages  have  been  added  to  it  from  Hathras,  6  from  Murs&n,  5  from  Eoil, 
and  1  from  Khair  ;  in  all  55  villages,  with  an  area  of  26,941  acres  and  a  land 
revenue  amounting  to  Bs.  53,127. 

HathIsa  BhagwjiCntpur,  a  town  in  parganah  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  3  miles  from  H&thras  and  24  miles  from  Aligarh*  In  1865  there 
were  1 ,654  inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,336.  There  is  a  police-station 
here. 

HXthbas,  or  H&Uiras  Khds  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  town  in  the  par- 
ganah of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh  district,  situated  in  lai.  27^-35^-31/ 
and  long.  78^-6  ^-9'^,  distant  from  Aligarh  21  miles,  29  miles  from  Agra, 
and  24  miles  from  E&sganj  in  Eta. 

In  1847  H&thras  had  22,903  inhabitants,  in  1853  thepopuktion  numbered 

^     ,   .  20,504,  and  in  1865  there  were  23,722  inhabitants. 

The  site  has  an  area  of  256  square  acres,  giving  92 

souls  to  the  acre.    According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were  23,589  inhabit** 

ants,  of  whom  21,121  were  Hindus  (9,795  females)  and  2,468  were  Mnsalmfau 

(1,076  females).    Distributing  the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban 
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daflses,  the  returns  show  30  landholders^  624  cultivators^  and  22^935  persons 
pnrsumg  occupations  unconnected  with  apiculture.  The  number  of  enclosures 
in  1872.  was  2,897,  of  which  332  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.  The  number 
of  houses  during  the  same  year  was  5,057,  of  which  2,610  were  built  with 
skilled  labour,  and  of  these  149  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.  Of  the  2,447 
mud.  huts  in  the  town  338  were  owned  by  the  same  religionists.  Taking  the 
male  adult  population,  8,296  souls  (not  less  than  15  years  of  age),  we  find 
the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty  males  : — ^Attorneys, 
56  ;  barbers,  177  ;  beggars,  186  ;  brokers,  232  ;  cart-drivers,  245  ;  confec- 
tioners, 238  ;  cotton-cleaners,  147  ;  flower-sellers,  142  ;  goldsmiths,  98  ; 
grain-dealers,  56  ;  grain-parchers,  118  ;  greengrocers,  190  ;  labourers,  973  ; 
merchants,  147  ;  milk-sellers,  56  ;  money-lenders,  95  ;  painters,  166  ;  pandits, 
201  ;  porters,  62  ;  potters,  210  ;  purohits,  99  ;  servants,  1,971  ;  shop- 
keepers, 1,009  ;  sweepers,  99  ;  tailors,  217  ;  water-carriers,  137  ;  weavers, 
1 24  ;  and  weighmen,  72.  The  town  is  essentially  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 
and  most  of  the  merchants  belong  to  the  Baniya  class.  The  B&rahsaini  and 
Agarw&ls  (here  of  the  Churuw&la  gotra)  are  the  leading  subdivisions.  The 
Musalm&n  portion  of  the  population  is  insignificant,  both  in  number  and 
influence. 

Ihe  general  plan  of  the  town  is  compact  and  the  houses  stand  close 

together.     A    broad  metalled  road  skirts  the  entire 
Town  Bite.  .,         i  ,  n  i       r\  .t 

city  where  the   walls  once   stood.     One   wide  way 

passes  through  the  centre  from  east  to    west,   and   two  good  roads    pass 

from  north  to   south  dividing  the  town  into   six    principal  ^visions  known 

as  the  Nayagaig,  Pur&naganj,  the  An&j  (grain),  Rui  (cotton),  Nimak  (salt), 

Loha   (iron),    and    GurhAi   (sugar")    mandis    or   markets ;    Panserihatta  or 

druggists*    quarter  ;    Baz&za   (cloth-merchants),   Halw&i  (confectioners),  and 

Bis&ti  (pedlars)  muhallas  or  wards,   and  the  Chauk  Daulat  B&m,  where  two 

roada  cross.    The  names  of  these  divisions  show  the  thoroughly  commercial 

character  of  the  town.     There  are  more  brick-built  and  stone-fronted  houses 

than  mud  huts,  and  this  gives  the  town  an  appearance  of  solidity  and  prosperity 

which  it  also  really  possesses.    The  fostering  care  of  successive  Collectors  is 

shown  throughout.    The  streets  and  lanes  are  level,  well-drained,  and  metalled. 

In  1824  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardmg  established  Hardingganj,  and  in  1821  he  inaugu- 

lAted  the  existing  drainage  scheme,  widened  the  streets,  and  repaired  the  wells. 

Mr.  B.  P./ryler,  in  1851-52,  improved  the  town  and  the  markets.    The  outskirts 

to  the  north  along  the  circular  road  are  being  built  over,  and  on  the  west  the 

same  improvement  is  going  on.    To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 

Days  Bim's  fort,  consisting  of  a  broken  mound  of  earth-work  and  four  comer 

bastions  of  great  size,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fully  forty  yards  wide  oa  the  town 

pide.     An  (Ad  temple  in  the  fort  still  bears  traces  of  the  furious  cannonade  which 
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was  thouglit  necessarj  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  in  1817.  ^e  buildings 
which  were  loft  undostroyed  are  now  used  as  a  tahsili.  On  the  north-western 
Outfilkirt  a  large  and  unsightly  excavation  is  bemg  gradually  converted  into  a  square 
tank  with  masonry  st^s^  and  on  one  side  stands  the  municipal  hall,  and  to  the 
douib  a  school-bouse  with  a  elod^  tower,  containing  a  chiming  clock,  has  been 
built.  Besides  an  ugly  temple  which  was  commenced  as  a  dweUing-plaee  there 
is  no  striking  edifice  in  the  town,  which  throughout  shows  nothing  but  devo- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  money.  The  Hindus  feel  the  want  of  water  for 
bathing  purposes  and  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  new  tank  with  water 
from  the  eanal,  whi(^  runs  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  off.  A  dispensary 
was  buiU  in  1868,  and  a  post-oflioe  was  finished  in  1871.  l%ere  is  a  munsif 
of  the  first  class  resident  here,  who  has  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  tahsil. 
The  only  point  requiring  future  attention  is  the  unfinished  state  of  the  old 
excavation  forming  the  city  ditch  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  site*  Tbh 
has,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  a  receptacle  for  stagnant  water  and  impurities, 
and  could  easily  be  filled  up  from  the  excess  of  earth  on  the  fort  mound. 
The  water  supply  is  not  good.  As  a  rule,  the  water  of  the  old  wells  is 
brackidi,  but  the  water  of  the  Maya  baz&r  and  the  outskirts  tastes  well.  The 
water  in  the  wells  stands  at  about  40  to  45  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Banj&ras 
are  said  to  have  built,  in  early  times,  a  stone  cenotaph  and  a  well  in  HAihras. 
Hithras  Hes  on  the  route  from  Agra  to  Aligail^,'— 8|  miles  from  Sadabad 
station  towards  A^nra,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Sasni,  the  station  between  it  and  Aligarh.  Tbit  road 
an  through  is  metalled  and  bridged.  Between  Sadabad  and  H&thras,  fire  niUtt 
are  crossed.  The  country  is  open  and  well  cultivated,  ^e  road  passes  BisAna 
At  2|  miles,  CSiandpa  at  5  miles,  and  Mit&i  at  7^  miles.  On  to  S&sni  the  road 
pksaes  H&thras  at  }  mile  from  the  encamping-groimd,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Che  town  ;  road  to  Muttra  (distant  two  marches,  or  22  miles)  at  1}  ;  Bohari  at 
4|,  and  Barsa  at  7  miles.  To  Budaon  the  road  (metalled  and  bridged)  passes 
by  SaMmpur  {q.  v,).  It  is  intended  to  construct  both  a  broad  gauge  railway 
between  the  town  and  the  H&thras  Station  of  the  East  Indian  Baflwaj,  now  H 
miles  distant  from  it. 

The  Municipal  Act  has  been  in  force  in  H&thras  since  1865,  and  the  aAdrs 
„.,,.,  of  the  town  are  now  administered  by  a  committee  of 

nine  members,  of  whom  three  hold  office  em^ficio  and  six 
are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  Hie  limits  of  the  municipalilry  have  been  oarofully 
demarcated  by  means  of  stone  pillars,  and  there  are  seven  octroi  statioBs  and  five 
police-stations,  all  built  of  brick  and  kunkar.  The  conservancy  of  the  iSown  is 
fully  provided  for  by  the  entertainment  of  a  large  staff  of  sweepers  and  bjr  the 
oonstfdctidn  of  numerous  latrines.  The  Municipal  Cbmmitlee  have  oc»npleted 
nearly  all  the  tinpDrtanf  works  which  are  likely  to  be  required  for  some  tiine. 
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llie  octroi  in  1873-74  fell  at  Be.  1-1-4  per  head  of  the  popiiIatit»i. 
mg  statement  shows  the  income  and  expenditore  for  three  years  : — 
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6»t»S 

13,880 

96,076 

Ck>llectioiiB 

6,194 

4,716 

3,911 

«M1S 

60^880 

88^660 

Head-office 

466 

686 

494 

drink. 

a.  Original  works ... 

18,481 

81,162 

17,661 

^    IL^Aitesb    <6r 

114 

88 

16 

776 

414 

678 

elftughter. 

c.  Repairs 

6,186 

4.019 

••• . 

M   IIL--Fae],&a    «.. 

Mei 

1,914 

1,969 

Purchase  of  land      ... 

••• 

714 

1.610 

H  IV^BnildiDg  ma- 

1,916 

4,682 

1,367 

Compensation 

30 

•  M 

6.660 

terials. 

Police                      ^ 

6,703 

6,788 

6,699 

H    v.— Drogi,  spices, 

5,S94 

4^491 

••• 

Education 

8,509 

8,846 

8,485 

H   VL^oTobacoo      ... 

1,706 

4,683 

6,107 

Chariuble  greats    •- 

600 

490 

6^3 

^  VIL-Textile  fabrics 

«•« 

10,119 

4,998 

ConserTsncy 

8,967 

2,^39 

2,972 

MeUds 

•*• 

1,996 

... 

Road-^ratenng         ... 

Lighting 

Gardens 

167 
1,718 

8 

827 

226 

1,690 

668 

Total  octroi       ... 

4S,90S 

78,768 

43,811 

Bstraordinary 

860 

860 

7,161 

Bents                        ..• 

669 

867 

867 

Miscellaneous 

481 

27,794 

8,762 

Fiaea                          m 

481 

816 

18 

Poimds                        ••• 

••» 

199 

198 

SxtraoTuiusflr             ••* 
MisceUaneonS 

S86 
l,64« 

7,401 
676 

88,666 
1,167 

Tots!       ... 

Totel       M« 

6S,S1« 

1|00,896 

96,867 

39,840  74,019 

60,794 

The  faUowis^f  statement  gives  the  net  imports  for  the  last  two  years  after 
dtdne^mg  the  goods  in  transit  on  whioh  refunds  were  given,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed consomptiim  per  head  of  the  population : — 


Articles. 


Grain  of  sorts      t.« 
iGUI 

Bice  ••• 

VegeisMes 
Ckrankqr  jEmHe    ^ 
Fodder 

jhnrign  Sad  dried 
fruits. 

gvflumllned^  .•• 
Do.,  coarse       m* 

Aitea^bilotalsiigh- 
ter. 

Oil  ••« 


1872-^3. 


lis 

|52 


Mds. 

267|86» 
14,691 
69,900 
«8,667 
1«189 
21.628 
1«082 

8,467  l>«ndtes 
19,916 

1^657  in  number, 

S,B77 


9ts. 

M6,824 

2,91|820 

1,77,600 

68«890 

6,041 

10,378 

10,888 

2,467 

$,88,980 

6i89^860 

3,997 

68,771 


8a5 

.1 


^  s  « 


M7S-74. 


M.  s.  c. 

8  Jl 
0  18     1 
t  38    8 


0  24  \0 
4S2  18 


0    8    8 


t  a  » 


Mde. 

889,865 

8,776 

«1.«25 

l«36fi 

'4^198 


Bs. 

7,361662 

2,08,7;«8 

2vOO,OS4 

2,813 

1,983 


3t8 

68,089     6,14,880 

906.686      6,t?6,719 

264 


5,814 


87,654 


5-5 


Sis 


M.  B.    c. 

IO20    4 

0  10  la 

1  86    6 

)£MBpt«l 

Vfroro    4th 
)  June,  187^ 


1  26  11| 
6  16  18| 


0     6.7 
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1872-73. 

1878^74. 

A^clei. 

Net  quantity 
imported  in 
1878-73. 

Net  Talue  im- 
ported     in 
187a-73. 

sumption  or 
expenditure. 

Net  quantity 
imported  in 
1878-74. 

Net  ralue  im- 
ported     in 
1878-74. 

Pi 

Mds. 

Bs. 

M.  a.  c. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

M.  s.  c. 

Oil-seeds               ••• 

Soda  and  rita        •••. 

Fuel 

Soap  and  reh 

82,948 

1,294 

117,281 

246 

68,667 

4,620 

16^627 

161 

1     0  18 
0     1    9 

«•« 
0     0     5 

88.868 

12,860 
66 

93,107 

*8]644 
9 

1     7    8 

)Bxempted 

from   4th 

)  June,  1873. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Building  materials. 
Iron  for  building  ... 
Drugs,  gums,  spices, 
Ac. 

71,081 

7,194 

60,082 

46,466 

67.624 

2,00,466 

0     0  14 
!  21     3 

22,808 
••• 

16.206 

0    8    0 

Bsemptad. 
M.  s.    c. 

'Tobacco 

7,899 

22,846 

0     9     8 

Bs.a.p. 

12,637 

98,887 

0  16  104 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Cloth 

Metals 

Bambus,  &c.,       ••• 

28,949 

66,312  in  number, 

14,21,686 

2,36.280 
21,711 

14     0     2 
7     4     6 

891.27  li 
number 

16,75,447 

61  18  .11 
Kzempted. 

Trade. 


There  are  no  manufactures  deserving  notice^  the  importailce  of  the  town 
entirely  depending  on  its  trade,  which  is  immense.  Even 
after  exempting  drugs,  spices,  vegetables,  gums/metals 
and  other  similar  articles  from  taxation,  and  lowering  the  tax  on  other  good^ifae 
incidence  is  still  abnormally  high.  The  refunds  on  exports  in  1872-73  amounted 
to  Bs.  26,846,  and  in  1873-74  to  Rs.  8,343.  The  duty  on  gmin  has  now  been 
reduced  to  an  all-round  rate  of  three  pie  per  maundy  whilst  sugar  has  been  en- 
tirely exempted,  for  any  tax,  however  small,  seems  to  turn  into  a  mere  transit 
due  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  trade.  The  exports  of  coarse  sugar 
in  1872-73  amounted  to  87,000  maunds,  and  in  the  following  year  to  84,000, 
whilst  the  exports  of  refined  sugar  would  appear  almost  to  have  been  to  the 
same  amount.  Grain  of  all  sorts,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  sugar  and  ghi  are  the  staple 
exports,  and  the  imports  consist  of  iron  for  building  purposes,  metal  vesseb  of 
all  kinds,  cloths  both  European  and  native,  drugs  and  spices  of  all  kinds,  ped- 
lar's wares,  and  in  fact  every  article  of  local  consumption  in  these  provinces 
which  are  distributed  &om  H&thras,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  supply  trade,  to 
all  the  marts  throughout  the  upper  Du&b,  Bohilkhand,  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  the  F&nj&b.  Even  with  the  reduced  schedule  of  duty  the  income 
will  still  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  expenditure,  whilst  the  chedc  to 
trade  caused  by  imposts  which  are  vexatious  where  unnecessaiiy  has  beenphrt- 
tically  removed.  The  ope&ing  of  the  new  line  of  rail  to  Muttra,  in  which  the 
municipality  has  invested  ii  considerable  portion  of  its  surplus  funds,  and  the 
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broad  guage  line  connecting  the  busiuess  portion  of  the  town  with  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  must  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  trade  of  this  town, 
which,  next  to  Cawnpore,  is  already  the  most  important  commercial  centre  in 
the  Do&b.  It  is  also  proposed  to  carry  on  the  light  line  of  railway  by  E&5ganj 
to  Famkhabad. 

The  history  of  H&thras  is  the  history  of  the  J&t  family  of  fl&thras  which 
has  already  been  given  in  the  district  notice.     From 
^^^'  1803  to  1817  it  was  held  by  Daya  B4m.     On  the 

occasion  of  Holkar^s  invasion,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  Daya  Bim  acted 
with  hostility  towards  the  British,  and  at  length  his  assumption  of  independence 
was  found  so  mischievous  and  alarming,  especially  in  the  threatening  state  of 
aflkirs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Marhatta  war  in  1817,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dislodge  him.  Daya  B&m  was  summoned  to  surrender  his  fort 
and  allow  it  to  be  dismantled,  but  trusting  in  his  defences,  which  were  modelled 
on  those  of  Aligarh,  he  refused  compliance.  The  town  was  invested,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  1817,  the  town-wall  was  breached  and  evacuated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort  from  forty-five  mortars 
and  three  breaching  batteries.  At  the  close  of  the  same  day  a  magazine  in 
the  fort  was  exploded  and  caused  suoh  destruction  of  the  garrison  and  build- 
ings that  Daya  Bdm  fled  during  the  night,  and  H&thras  and  the  neighbour- 
ing fort  of  Mursin  were  forthwith  dismantied.  H&thras  remained  tranquil 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857  through  the  exertions  of  Chaube  Ghans&m  D&s, 
a  blind  pensioned  tahsild&r,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  rebels  at 
KisgSDJ.  Afker  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Aligarh  the  Europeans  fled  to 
Hiihras,  and  thence,  about  the  2nd  of  July,  to  Agra.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  recovered,  and  owing  to  the  services  of  Gobind  Bingh,  son  of  Daya 
BioDy  who,  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  during  the  operations  against 
the  Koil  rebels,  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  several  villages  and  the  pro- 
prietary right  to  Eoil  itself. 

HlTHBAS,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  par- 
^^  ganahs  Eoil  and  Akrabad  ;  on  the  west  by  parganahs 

Gorai,  Hasangarh,  and  Murs&n ;  on  the  south  by  the 
llnttra  District,  and  on  the  east  by  Akrabad  and  Sikandra  Bao.  Aooording  to 
the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  218  square  miles  and 
67  acres,  of  which  180  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  212  square  miles,  of  which 
174  square  miles  were  cultivated,  3  square  miles  were  culturabie,  and  35  square 
miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  lies  near  the  watershed  of  the  Duib,  and 
may  be  described  as  one  wide  level  plain  of  loam,  with  no  elevations,  and'  not 
more  depressions  than  are  required  by  the  natural  drainage. of  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  villages  towards  Mursib  and  Gorai,  there  is  little 
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sandy  soil,  and  no  tract  of  sand  as  in  (^er  pargaaahs.    Here  and  there  an  a 

few  fields  of  gently  rising  gronndi  and  in  a  few  villages  a  light  soil  ttay 

prevail,  but  as  a  rule  the  ^Lole  is  composed   of  rich,  easily  workable  loam* 

The  fiengar  flows  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parganah,  aad  is  naed  as  a 

canal  escape  and  as  a  diBtributary.     A  considerable  area  is  irrigated  in  this 

manner  along  its  banks.     There  are  no  other  streams  in  the  parganah,  and  no 

jhils  larger  than  ponds. 

The  previons  history  of  the  parganah  has  been  given  under  that  of  the  Jit 

„,     ,  , .  ^  ialnkadirs  in  the  notice  of  the  district,  and  in  compar- 

Fiscal  blstorj.  .        .       .  ,     ,  ,  .    .  T*^ , 

ing  it  With  the  present  settlement  statistics  note  should 

he  taken  of  the  changes  in  area  ihat  have  taken  place  between  1839  and  1868, 
and  which  are  mentioned  hereafter.  Ihe  net  gain  to  the  parganah  amoiintfi  to 
13  villages,  but  the  actual  area  gained  is  not  ascertainable.  The  jiarganah  as 
aetUed  by  Jklr  Xhomton  in  18o8  contained  206  parent  villages  and  107  humr 
lets,  including  talukas  Meiidu,  Eiras,  Earil,  Shahzidpdr,  Gnbriri,  SajDardhaiiy 
and  Barha.  Mr,  Thornton  followed  the  same  principles  diat  he  had  adopted 
in  Mursto,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  standing  of  the  talukad&r,  pro- 
vided it  was  evident  that,  from  the  first,  he  was  a  species  of  Government  office^ 
and  tliat  no  private  transfer  of  the  rights  of  the  original  proprietors  had  taken 
place  in  his  favoor,  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  had  the  first  and  most 
uadeobted  claim  to  be  admitted  to  engagements  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 
To  th^m  also  rightly  belonged  the  title  of  zamind&r  as  then  understood,  ^  hut^ 
perhapSi  it  was  more  suitable  to  allow  them  the  equivalent  designation  of  bis- 
wadir  as  long  as  the  desire  of  providing  for  the  talukad&r  or  other  oauseaiater- 
fered  with  their  admission  to  the  same  terms  as  the  village  zamind&rs  in  other 
places.*'  In  nearly  all  these  propositions  Mr.  Thornton  carried  the  people  with 
him,  and  even  the  talukadtos  themselves.  He  lowered  the  Government  demand 
by  ten  per  cent,  all  round.  In  all  eases  20  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  tjbe  net 
assets  as  shown  in  the  rental  and  left  with  the  biswad  &rs,  and  where  the  talukad&rs 
wese  recorded  as  zam^ndirs  30  per  cent  was  allowed  to  them.  ^  In  biswad&ri 
villages  the  talokadirs*  aliowanoe  or  malikina  was  fixed  at  18  per  cent  on  the 
rental,  giving  a  total  reduction  of  88  per  cent,  on  the  rental  assets. '  Mr.  Thomt(« 
aeitled  all  the  disputes  that  he  found  to  exist,  and  made  arrangements  As  fiur  aa 
iie  oould  for  dearing  off  the  old  liabilities  of  the  landholders.  His  action  in 
thesQ  mattera  is  so  different  from  that  adopted  at  the  prei^ent  day  that  it  d»r 
aerves  careAil  ftady  and  imtioe.  The  village  communities  had  been  mo  faltered 
and  injured  that  in  manjr  iiases  he  had  to  reeonstruot  them  from  the  fonttdatioii. 
Befoce  allowing  that  XBduetion  of  die  land- revenue  which,  he  foand  naoesaaiy 
for  the  wetfore  of  the  village  pc^rietary  body,  he  examined  mto  their  KabilitiBSi 
aad  ananged  teons  with  tiie  iiioBey*lenders,  by  which  the  usufruct  of  a  oertaiar 
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term  of  years  was  held  sufficient  to  clear  off  the  whole  mortgage.  As  far  as  he 
could  he  ^^  rescued  the  village  zaminddrs  from  theif  former  hopeless  state,  and 
gave  them  the  power  bjr  future  prudence  and  industry  of  recovering  from  all 
iheir  embarasements.'*  In  furtherance  of  thia  object  he  procured  from  Govern- 
ment a  compensation  to  the  tiilukadars  of  Mendu  and  Shahzadpur  in  excliauge 
for  a  formal  release  by  them  of  all  debts  due  from  tlie  biswad^rs  in  their 
talnkas.  The  talukadirs  themselves  were  not  forgotten  in  this  scheme  of  relief. 
The  entire  -debts  due  by  theqi,  and  iatleed  the  whole  balance  due  from  the 
parganahy  was  remitted  as  irrecoverable^  and  thus  H&thras  started  afresh  into 
fife. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  i)lace  matters  in  Hathras  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing,  the  success  obtained  has  been  very  small.  Certainly 
great  diffieulties  had  to  be  encountered.  The  former  settlements  were  framed 
on  the  excessive  assessments  which  had  been  levied  by  the  talukad^rs^  but 
the  farming  system  adopted  by  these  men  had  already  led  to  the  total  disrup- 
tion of  all  ties  connected  with  the  village  community.  Many  of  the  old 
proprietary  body  were  often  obliged  to  bid  higher  than  the  actual  outturn  to 
aecQTe  possession  of  their  ancestral  lands  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger :  hence  the  abnormally  high  rates  of  the  old  settlements.  Mr. 
Thornton  reduced  these  assessments  by  ten  per  cent,  and  had  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  this  reduction  by  showing  that  even  then  the  village  zamindavs 
paid  Bs.  3-8-6  per  cultivated  acre.  Still  thc^e  reductions  were  not  enough* 
It  was  found  necessary  in  1851-53  to  allow  remissions  amounting  to  Rs.  18,420, 
and  in  1855  again  Rs.  2^,693  were  remitted.  The  greater  part  of  the  changes 
ftfibcting  the  area  took  place  in  1840,  when  t^luka  SS&sni  was  received  from 
Murs4n,  and  certain  villagea  from  Jal&li  and  Akrabad,  all  assessed  at  75  |>e( 
eent.  of  the  assets.  The  indebtedness  of  (he  landholders  is  said  by  Mr.  Wright 
to  hare  amounted  to  not  less  than  twelve  li^khs  of  rupees  (in  1839),  of 
whioh  nine  were  commercial  debts  due  to  the  great  indigo  factories  of  Mendu^ 
H&thraa,  Steai,  and  Jo&r,  and  three  were  for  arrears  of  land-revenue.  U^ 
writes : — '^  The  wells  have  gone  to  decay,  and  the  utter  hopdessnesfl^  o£  the^ 
people  of  escaping  from  their  creditors  baa  caused  general  neglect  as  to  their 
restoration,  and  thus  the  chief  means  of  paying  the  Tevenno  haa  failed.  The> 
present  demand  ia  not  excessive^  and  aiiy  difficulties  i&  the  way  of  collects 
ing  it  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  a  heavy  rate  of  asses^meixt/' 
Bad  aeaacma  had  something  to  aay  to  thia  state  of  affairs  as.  well  as  of  tlio 
aseeflsment. 

Taking  the  reaolts  of  the  assessment  during  its  entire  term  as  shown  by 
Tranif  era  between  isss    tranafers  by  revenne  preoesa  of  rights  and  interosta  i^ 
^^  ^^^'  land  in  the  parganahy  the  figure^  are  aa  follows  on  a 

total  area  amounting  to  I869I68  acres  and  assess^  at  Ra.  3,08,344. 
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Farmtd. 

Sold  by  auction. 

Tolal. 

§ 

g 

% 
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s 

s 

Area     in 
•cret. 

fl 

Bertniie. 

ll 

i 

1^ 

BeTenue. 

h 

i 

h 

B«Teniie. 

fl 

Xi 

^ 

p^ 

£ 

< 

^ 

^ 

Bs. 

Rf. 

Bm. 

is,05a 

9-5 

18,708 

9'3 

IS,I»I 

8-9 

84,934 

10-5 

16,943 

18*5 

68,641 

SK>-6. 

18'6  per  oent.  of  these  transfers  occurred  dariag  the  first  ten  years  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  settlement,  1*59  per  cent,  during  the  secondien  yean,  and  only 
0*34  per  cent,  between  1859  and  1868.  But  the  voluntary  sales  and  transfers 
by  order  of  the  Civil  Courts  show  a  total  revolution  in  the  proprietary  body,  for 
which  it  is  difBcnlt  to  find  a  parallel  in  those  provinces.  The  statistics  are  aa 
follows  : — 


Area. 

Land-rerenue. 

Percentas^e  of 
area. 

Percantage  of 
land-reT«Doe. 

Sold  privately 

Mortgaged            ...           -. 

Auction                 ^ 

Acres. 

54,868 
69,970 
49,666 

Rf. 

1,97,189 
1,19,909 
1,18,961 

4017 
89-88 
86-47 

41-11 
88  88 
86  95 

Total      ••• 

166,794 

860,999 

11611 

117  05 

Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  this  clianged  hands  daring  the  first  ten  years,  31*3 
per  cent,  during  the  second  ten  years,  and  29*7  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 
In  the  whole  parganah  an  area  exceeding  the  total  area  by  15  per  cent,  changed 
hands  by  voluntary  or  forced  sale  in  addition  to  the  20*6  per  cent,  transferred  by 
revenue  processes.  Bo  severe  was  the  assessment  that  between  1839  and  1852 
land  fetched  only  one  and  a  half  times  the  Government  demand,  and  the  percent- 
age of  transfers  to  area  show  that  the  purchasers  only  held  the  land  for  a 
short  time,  and  gladly  allowed  new  speoulators  to  come  in.  This  was  espeei- 
ally  the  case  during  the  first  decade,  when  nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
transfers  took  place.  In  H&thras  13,874  acres,  or  10*1  per  eent.  of  the  total  area, 
has  been  temporarily  transferred  from  the  original  proprietors  by  mortgage,  and 
1,506  acres,  or  1*1  per  cent.,  by  farm.  The  permanent  alienations  from  the  old 
proprietary  body  amount  to  76,548  acres,  or  56*  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area, 
leaving  only  44,220  acres,  or  32*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  families  possessed  it  in  1838.  Rajp6ts,  J4kts,  Brahmans,  and 
Kir&rs  have  been  the  principal  losers,  and  the  money-lenders  of  H&thras,  Sftsni, 
and  Koil  have  stepped  into  their  places.      It  would  appear  that  the  benevolent 
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tnientiotis  of  Mn  Tbornton  were  frustrated  by  their  very  character.  His  arrange- 
ments gave  a  heritable  and  transferable  value  to  the  land  which  it  never  bad 
before.  The  progress  of  the  settlement  and  its  duration  combined  with  the 
increase  of  populatiotiy  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  introdnctioti  of  the  canal,  enhanced 
this  value.  Old  debts,  especially  those  due  to  the  indigo  factories,  and  which 
were  before  the  settlement  not  worth  one  anna  in  the  rupee,  were  eagerly  bought 
up  and  enforced  against  the  land.  Taking  the  Rajpiits  alone,  they  have  lost 
50,660  acres  out  of  60,637  acres  held  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
settlement  The  Porach  clan,  onoe  lords  of  Mendu,  fi&thras,  and  Daryapur, 
now  have  only  1,346  acres.  Bhats  have  saved  only  one  out  of  25  villages  held 
by  them  in  1838.  Bangars  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  Gahlots  only  re- 
tain l,542out  of  1 1,726  acres.  The  J&ts,  amongst  whom  must  be  reckoned  Raj^ 
Tikam  Bingb,  have  retained  only  61  per  cent,  of  their  old  possessions.  Kirdrs, 
though  very  industrious,  have  not  preserved  one-half  of  their  lands,  and  Brah- 
mans  have  lost  65  per  cent,  of  their  old  shares.  Out  of  242  villages  218  were 
held  by  these  four  castes. 

The  following  statement  will  show  more  clearly  the  individual  loss  to  each 
caste;  the  column  for  mortgage  includes  1,115  acres  belonging  to  Thakurs 
which  were  confiscated  for  rebellion  and  1,526  acres  farmed  for  arrears  of 
revenue : — 
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46 
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31 
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* 

Total  M. 

186,168 

75,483 

16,515 

91,94S 

44,220 

The  new  settlement  was  made  in  1872  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.     The  statistics 
of  area  then  collected  show  that  the  total  area  amounted  to  139,346  acres,  of 
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which  19,583  acres  were  retUTned  as  barren  and  5,781  'acres  were  held  free  •t 
revenue.     The  distribution  of  the  assessable  area  was  as  follow* :— 
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The  proportion  of  ccdtorable  land  to  the  total  area  is  82  per  cent,  and  of 
cuUiTation  to  the  culturable  area  is  95  per  cent.,  wbHst  irrigatioB  rMchea  the 
enormous  proportion  of  93  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.    The  area  availabk 
for  ihe  increase  of  cultivation  in  this  parganah,  even  including  grov^kfid,  i» 
only  five  per  oent^  so  that  here^  if  in  any  parganah  in  these  provinces^  all  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  grant  of  a  permanent  settlement  exist    Caltivatioii 
has  increased  by  S'SG  per  cent.,  and  irrigation  by  15*9  per  cent^  since  last  settle- 
ment.   The  new  assessment  of  the  land-revenue  amounts  to  Bs.  3,1 1,635-4-0  and 
the  cesses  to  Bs.  31,163-8-0.    H4thras  has  but  2*5  per  cent  of  umirrigated  saa^ 
and  very  little  of  the  irrigated  area  is  sandy.    The  old  revenue  of  the  parganali 
as  it  now  stands  was  Bs.  2,96,542,  which  rose  to  Bs.  3,02,226  when  the  present 
assessment  commenced,  whilst  the  new  land-revenue  shows  an  increase  of  three 
per  cent  on  the  expiring  land-^revenue  of  the  past  settlement     Of  the  265 
mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah  in  1872,  two  were  held  free  of  revenue,  132 
were  held  on  a  zamindiri  tenure,  6  were  pattid&ri,  and  125  were  bhiyacfa&ra  ; 
18*1  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  owners  holding  more  than  one  village^ 
32*6  per  cent,  by  villages  where  there  are  not  more  than  six  oo^arers,  and 
49*3  per  cent,  by  villages  in  which  the  sharers  are  numerous.    The  rabi  crops 
cover  47  per  eent.  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  and  amongst  them  wheat  ocou- 
pies  18  per  cent.,  barley  12  per  cent,  and  bejar  7  per  cent    Amongst  tlie 
kharlf  crops,  cotton  occupies  15*5  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivation,  jodr  21*5 
per  cent,  bdjra  6  per  oent.,  and  indigo  4  per  cent  1,134  holdings  are  recorded 
as  the  seer  of  proprietors,  2,943  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  5,223  by 
tenants-at-will,  or  12-9  per  cent,  31*3  per  cent,  and  55*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  respectively.    The  average  area  of  each  proprietary  holding  is 
12*5  acres.    Tenants  occupy  87  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  And  wiib  the 
exoeption  of  the  Baja  the  landowners  are  mostly  absentees.    The  average  rent 
paid  by  hereditary  tenimts  is  Bs.  5-1-3  per  aere,  and  by  tenaata-airwiU 
Bs.  4-12-7,  or  together  Bs.  4-14.8.    In  Hdtiiras  14,258  cultivated  acres  are 
entered  as  seer  of  proprietors,  34,554  acres  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and 
6 1,580  acres  as  held  by  tenants-at-will. 
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Aooording  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  H&ihrai  contained  241  inhabit- 
ted  villages^  of  which  53  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 
Pi^uiat  on.  gg  j^  between  200  and  500 ;  62  had  between  500  and 

l|000i28had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  f^r  had  between  2,000  and 
8,000.  The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Bithras  itsel£ 
The  settletnent  reoorda  show  that  there  vrexe  244  villa^s  in  1872,  dbtribnUd 
amongst  257  maUds  or  estates.  The  average  area  of  each  Tillage  was  576  acres. 
The  total  popnlation  in  1872  numbered  159>834  souls  (74,08fi  fwiales),  giTing 
733  to  the  square  mile*  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  145,687 
Hindis,  of  whom  67,521  were  ISemales,  and  14,147  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom 
6,514  weia.  females;  Distributing  the  flind6  population  amongst  the  four  great 
olasaes,  the  census  rhows  27,531  Brshmana,  of  whom  12,571  were  femslea; 
17,004  Rqputa,  including  7,558  females  ;  11,789  Banijaa  (5,58f  females)  ; 
•  whilat  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ia  included  in  '^  the  other  castes"  of  the 
<censQs  retnma,  which  show  a  total  of  89,303  souls,  of  whom  41,787  are  females. 
The  principal  Brahman  8ubdivisi<wa  found  in  this  parganah  are  theGaur(l,344), 
4Saraiwat  (905),  Sanidh  (3,439),  and  Eanaujiya.  B^jp6to  are  of  the  Gahlot 
(1,332),  Cihaohin  (573),  Badgi^ar,  J^on  (2,298X  Janghiura,  Oaur,  Pundfr, 
Bathor,  Panw&r,  BMl,  Sikharwir,  Gaharw&r,  Jarauliya,  Baikwir,  Ehajdri, 
Kir&r,  and  Suiujbansi  clans;  whilat  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (3,568), 
Cihausaini,  Disa,  Ifahesri,  Birahsaini  (3,^90),  Khandelwil,  Ourw&l,  Jaisw&r, 
and  Sarangi  aubdivisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  ha^e  more 
tiian  one  tboufland  members  :— J&t  (5,880),  Sonir,  Barhai  (3,957),  Hajjim 
(3,707),  EaUd  (2,123),  KicOii  (6,103^  Darai,  Eah4r,  Jogi,  Dhobi,  EoU 
<6,264),  Cham4r  (30,192),  Ehaiik,  Ehikrob  (3,601),  Eumhir,  Ganiriya, 
Aheriyil,  E&yath,  and  Dh6na.  The  following  haye  between  one  hundred  and 
one  thousand  members  each : — B&j,  M41i,  Bh4t,  Gh>di&in,  Ahir,  Joshi,  Bairigi, 
Lohiur,  Banjira,  Bharbhqnja,  Lodha,  MalUh,  Teli,  Eanjar,  and  Chhipi.  The 
JCusalmtos  belong  to  the  Shaikh  (2,381),  Sayyid  (346),  Mughal  (78),  and 
Paihin  (1,218)  subdivisions.  The  remainder  of  the  Muhammadan  population  is 
ontered  without  distinction. 

The  occupationf  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  tibese  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  populoition  (not  leas  than  fifte^i  years  of 
ace)  914  itfe  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  7,337  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servania, 
;wat6r-^wriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac. ;  4,658  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  momesy  or  goeds^  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
apimala,  or  goods ;  19,045  in  i^gricultnral  operations ;  8,895  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  prq>arati<m  ci  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,   and  animal.    There  were  11,983  persons  returned  as 
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labourerft  and  1,466  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  3,580  as  landholders,  49|278 
as  cultivators,  and  1,06,976  as  engaged  in  occnpationsnnconnfcted  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  4,112 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  oat  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  85,799 
souls.  Parganah  H&thras  was  formed  out  of  parganahs  Fadabad,  Hahaban, 
Jalesar,  and  Koil  during  tbe  last  century,  and  varied  in  size  up  to  18S8.  It 
then  contained  220  villages,  with  a  cultivated  area  amounting  to  93,104  acres 
and  a  land-revenue  of  Bs,  2,62,168.  Between  1839  and  1868,  43  viUages  were 
transferred  to  Iglas,  17  to  Murs&n,  8  to  the  Muttra  district,  and  4  to  Sikandra 
Rao.  During  tbe  same  period  28  villnges  (taluka  Sisni)  were  received  from 
Jal&li,  44  (taluka  Moheriya)  from  Mursdn,  4  frcm  the  Iduttra  districtj  and  4 
from  Akrabad,  whilst  one  village  (Dariyapur)  was  divided  into  twelve  villages, 

HAthbas,  a  tahsd  of  the  Aligarb  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of 
Ilathras  and  Mursin.  The  settlement  records  show  a  total  area  of  185,952 
acres,  of  which  9,317  acres  are  held  fiee  of  revenue  and  22,097  acres  were 
barren.  The  assessable  area  comprised  154,538  acres,  of  which  146,632 
acres  were  cultivated  (135,912  acres  irrigated)  and  7,916  acres  were  cultur* 
able  ;  of  the  latter  554  acres  were  under  groves.  TKe  percentage  of  the 
culturable  land  to  the  total  area  is  88  per  cent.;  of  cultivation  to  the  caU 
turable  area  is  95  per  cent.,  and  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  is  93  per  cent.  The 
old  land-revenue  stood  at  Bs.  3,91,751,  falling  at  Bs.  2-11-5  on  the  cultivatioo, 
and  the  new  assessment  is  Rs.  4,18,525,  fallirg  at  Bs.  2-13-8  per  cultivated 
acre,  and  giving  a  rise  of  6'8  per  cent,  over  the  initial  demand  of  the  old  settle- 
ment and  of  5  per  cent,  over  its  expiring  demand.*  The  population  in  1872 
numbered  207,330  souls  (95,911  females),  giving  715  souls  to  the  square  mile. 
Excluding  the  city  of  H&thras  the  density  is  633  souls  to  the  square  mile. 
There  are  370  inhabited  villfiges  in  the  tahsfl.  The  total  number  of  villages  is 
886,  vrith  an  average  area  of  481  acres,  or  0*751  square  mile  to  each  village.  la 
1872  the  villages  were  distributed  amongst  408  mah&ls  or  estates,  of  which  11 
are  held  ftee  of  revenue,  208  are  of  the  class  known  as  zamlnd&ri,  6  are  patB- 
dari,  and  183  are  bh&yach&ra,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  one-half  of  the  tahail 
is  pretty  minutely  subdivided  amongst  cultivating  village  oommunitieB,  and 
one- half  is  held  by  large  proprietors.  The  census  statistics  show  534  blind 
persons,  34  lepers,  47  deaf  and  dumb,  21  idiots,  and  15  insane  persons  in  tiio 
tahsfl. 

The  tahsil  is  remarkable  for  the  high  standard  it  has  reached.  Out  of  the 
total  area  83  per  cent,  is  culturable,  and  of  this  95  per  cent,  is  actually  cultiva- 
ted, whilst  irrigation  reaches  93  per  cent,  of  tbe  cultivated  area.   The  propoiiidn 

1  Many  changes  have  taken  place  ;  thaa  Rs.  6,000  have  been  alienated  to   the  Munaa  lUi% 

|or  two  generations,  and  there  has  been  a  Urge  incrfeaab. 
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of  cultnrable  wabte  still  remaining  unctiltivated^  even  including  grove-landi 
is  only  five  per  cent,  not  enough  for  pasture  and  firewood.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  yearly  increasing  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  is  being  devoted  to 
inferior  fodder  crops.  Irrigation  and  cultivation  have  almost  reached  their 
maximum,  population  is  dense,  labour  is  abundant  and  in  great  demand,  and 
great  pains  are  bestowed  on  husbandry.  86  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is 
watered  from  wells,  in  which  the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  averaging  from 
2(5  to  28  feet  from  the  surface.  The  crops  foDow  the  character  of  the  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  year  of  remeasurement  cotton  covered  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area,  yoar  21'5  per  cent.,  wheat  17  per  cent,  and  barley  and  bejar  together 
20'5  per  cent.     In  natural  capabilities  ti&thras  is  unequalled  in  the  district. 

Harduaganj  or  Hardewaganj,  a  town  in  parganah  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  dis- 
trict, is  distant  six  miles  east  fron  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1848  was  5,942, 
in  1853  there  were  8,292  inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  6,120.  In  1872 
the  population  numbered  6,970  souls,  of  whom  6,353  were  Hindus  (3,127 
females)  and  617  were  Musalmdns  (275  females).  The  town  site  occupies  80 
square  acres,  giving  87  souls  to  the  acre.  All  persons  residing  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  municipality  were  excluded  from  the  census  of  1872.  The  resi- 
dents are  chiefly  Baniyas  engaged  |n  trade,  and  who  occupy  the  brick-built 
houFos  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town.  The  town  clusters  around  the  ganj 
in  a  long  and  narrow  strip  to  the  east  and  west,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Rimghat  and  Aligarh  metalled  road  by  four  roads,  also  made  and  drained.  The 
ganj  is  a  fine  open  bazarway  lined  with  fair  shops  built  of  brick,  and  widens 
out  on  the  south  into  a  large  circular  space.  The  ganj  itself  is  fairly  raised, 
but  elsewhere  the  town  site  where  not  level  is  depressed,  especially  on  the  west. 
During  the  rains  the  water  overflows  the  site  both  tov«ards  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  flows  southwards  towards  a  great  jhil  about  three  miles  off  towards 
the  head-waters  of  the  Sengar.  The  R&mpur  Station  of  the  Oudh  and 
Bohilkhand  Railway,  called  in  the  traffic  tables  Harduaganj,  is  three  miles  north 
of  the  town,  and  hitherto  the  rail  traffic  passes  by  Aligarh.  There  is  a  police- 
station,  a  post-office,  and  a  school,  none  of  which  deserve  any  particular  notice. 
Nearly  all  the  town  lands  are  irrigated  by  the  canal,  and  since  its  introdujS- 
iion  the  water  in  wells  has  risen  from  25  feet  to  only  10  feet  from  the  surface. 
Fevers  are  common. 

.  The  municipality  was  established  in  1865,  and  is  now  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  oflBcial^  three 
are  elected  by  the  tax-payers,  and  three  are  nominated 
by  the  Magistrate.  The  incidence  of  taxation  in  1865  was  9  annas  9  pie  per  head 
of  the  population.  It  is  the  only  town  much  affected  by  canal  traffic.  It  lies 
just  a  mile  from  Barautha  bridge,  and  is  the  nearest  town  of  any  size  to  the  canaL 
The  chief  imports  arc  salt,  timber,  and  bambus,  and  the  chief  exports  are  cotton 
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i^nd  grain.  In  1860-61  a  large  amomit  of  grain  was  imporbMl  bytiie  canal 
from  Cawnpore.  The  following  table  gives  the  reoeipU  and  ezpenditm^  of  the 
municipality  for  three  years :  - 
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Rs. 

Rs. 
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16 

28 
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.. 
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88 
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Charitable  grants 

40 

168 

242 

'     VII.- Textile  fa- 

••• 

00 

I3t 

ConaerTanoy  ••• 

487 

501 

408 

brics. 

VTII.  Metala     ... 

... 

69 

150 

LIgbUng 

807 

805 

880 

Total  of  octroi    ... 

4,'<99 

4,140 

8,178 

MisceUaneons .. 

•^ 

8 

06 

Kxtraordloary 

117 

5 

5 

Institutes 

••• 

•- 

60 

Finea 

6 

42 

16 

Miseellaneoue 

8 

14 

48 

Fonnds 

••• 

••• 

174 

Total    . 

Total 

5,1 :8 

Vt9 

8,488 

4,608 

4.616 

8,858 

The  following  statement  gives  the  valae  of  the  imports  for  two  years : — 

i^ei  imparti. 


Articlca. 

s 

i 

s 

1 

is 

Articles. 

& 

1 

1 

1 

Grain      *.. 
Sugar 
Obi, 
Vegetables, 

FoddOfs  ••• 

rin» 

Oil, 
Oil-seeds,... 

Rs. 

87,795 
81,738 
8,996 
5,765 
1,885 
1,887 

5,710 
*•• 

Rs. 

59,710 

51,782 

11,639 

0,904 

8,870 

293 

5,791 
2,081 

Rs. 

38,065 

9,201 

589 

8,787 

4,005 

1,178 

bnadles. 

687 

070 

Md.  s.  c. 

7  12    0 
1  81     1 
0     4    8 

••• 

0    5    4 
0    7    8 

Fuel,      ... 
Building 
malerials. 
Spices,    ... 
Clotb,     ... 

Metals,    ... 
Tobacco,... 

Ra. 

1,985 
4,087 

5,401 
0,860 
Mdik 
6,085 
810 

Rs. 

1,570 
7^ 

8,841 
18,908 

86,185 
810 

Md.  8.  e. 

I  's  11 

18    6 
8    0    6 

4  18    8 
0    8  15 

Bwloogfiioj  is  «aid  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hardewa  or  Hkl&rkmAy  the  brother 

of  Krishna,  whose  name  is  also  connected  with  K<h1 

'^^^^^  loid  with  B&mgh4t  in  the  Bulandshahr  district.    Thf 

y^d^tas  .«t  B41&ftei*»  P«rt|r  vex«  accompanied  by  an  anziliary  force  of  AUn, 

"yrkMO  OQPwander,  C/biman,  excavated  ihe  tank  in  the  present  town  of  Hardna^ 

gai^.    On  (^  cQnque^t  of  Pehli  by  the  Mnhammadans,  a  colony  of  refogee 
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Chaufa&ni  took  up  their  quarters  here  and  got  posseBsion  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  There  is  no  building  and  no  remains  of  any  antiquity  about  the  town, 
which  was  plundered  during  the  mutiny  by  the  villagers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  property  estimated  to  be  worth  four  lakhs  of  rupees  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 
In  the  last  century  Hardoaganj  was  patronised  by  Kaw&b  8&bit  Khin^  who 
improved  the  town  very  much  and  encouraged  the  settlement  of  traders  in  it. 

HuSAiKy  a  town  in  parganah  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  22 
miles  from  Aligarh  and  8  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1865  was 
2,588)  and  in  1872  there  were  3,164  inhabitants.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of 
1856)  is  in  force  in  Husain,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering 
nine  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  528.  The  number  of  the  houses  in 
the  town  in  1872-73  was  780,  and  of  these  653  were  assessed  ^ith  a  house-tax 
uvermging  Be*  1-8  1  per  house  and  Be.  0-4-10  per  bead  of  the  population  per 
annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  1,011,  including  a  balance  <tf 
Bs,  28  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  829.  Husain  gave 
its  name  to  a  Porach  taluk  a  which  has  since  been  absorbed  in  parganah  Sikandra 
Bao. 

IolAs  or  Agiliis,  a  tahsili  town  in  parganah  and  tahsil  Igl&s  of  thd 
Aligarh  district,  is  situated  on  the  Muttra  road,  18  miles  from  Aligarb  and  8 
miles  from  Besw&o.  The  population  in  1865  was  1,310,^  and  in  1872  there  wer* 
1,491  inhabitants.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil,  and  possesses  a  police- 
station  and  post-office.  Unconnected  with  the  public  offices,  IgUs  is  of  no  im^ 
portance  whatever,  and  is  a  mere  agricultural  village.  The  Chaukid&ri  Aoi 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Iglds,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numt- 
bering  three  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  162.  The  number  of  the 
houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  289,  and  of  these  240  were  assessed  with  a 
house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-1  per  house  and  Be.  0-2-5  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion per  annum.  The  income,  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  298,  iueluding  a  balance 
of  Bs.  70  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  287.  In  1857  tha 
Jits  of  the  parganah  attacked  the  tahsil  of  Iglis,  which  was  protected  by  Burlr 
ton's  troopers  and  guns  from  S&sni.  The  Jits  attempted  to.  seize  the  guns,  but 
a  shower  of  rain  put  out  their  matches  (paUtas)f  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  utterlj 
overthrew  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 

lohKMy  a  tahsil  in  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  parganahs  Hasangarh 
and  Gorai.  According  to  the  settlement  records  the  total  area  in  1874  contained 
136,568  acres,  of-  which  2,165  acres  were  held  free  of  revenue  and  9,825  aorep 
were  barren.  The  assessable  area  comprised  124,758  acres,  of  which  117,497 
acrea  were  ctdtivated  and  7,081  acres  were  culturable.  Of  the.cultivfited  .area 
89^2  acres  wen  irrigated,  and  of  the  cnltnrable  area  122  a^r^a  were-  under 
groves.  The  {iroportian  of  cnltuzable  land  to  die  total  area  ia  91  per  cent.,  c( 
cnltiTfttion  to  the  dQtarahle  area  is  94  per  cent.,  and  of  irrigation  to  cnltivatioii 
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is  76  |ier  cent.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  eulturable  area  is  uatilled,  atid  this  small 
margin  hardly  suffices  for  grasing  purposes.  In  1872  the  population  numbered 
114^665  souls  (52,226  females),  giving  586  souls  to  tlie  square  mile,  distributed 
amongst  212  inhabited  villages.  The  census  statistics  show  643  persons  blind, 
28  lepers,  19  deaf  and  dumb,  4  idiots,  and  10  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil.  The 
new  assessment  amounts  to  Bs.  2,87,694,  and  the  cesses  to  28,769,  or  a  total  of 
Bs.  3,16,463.  The  incidence  of  the  old  land-revenue  was  Rs.  2-5-4  |ier  acre 
of  cultivation,  and  of  the  new  revenue  is  Bs.  2-7-2,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
land-revenue  of  Rs.  22,703,  or  8*5  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  tahsil  varies  very  much  (2  to  31  per  cent.),  owing  to 
the  percentages  on  which  the  former  revenue  was  cultivated,  having  varied 
from  58  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  rental  assets.  The  uniform  rate  of  50  per  cent* 
of  the  assets  has  now  been  applied  to  all  villages,  and  tlie  incidenoe  of  the  State 
demand  has  been  thus  equalised. 

The  only  poor  tract  is  in  talukas  Joar  and  Barha,  where  the  sand  is  yellow 
and  rises  into  high  ridges,  and  the  sub-soil  is  not  favourable  to  well-making. 
The  industrious  J&ts  are  good  cultivators,  and  over  14  per  cent,  of  the  cultivar 
ted  area  is  manured*  They  have  also  increased  the  number  of  hamlets  in  their 
villages,  and  thus  enlarged  the  area  of  the  better  classes  of  land.  Irrigation  i^ 
from  wells,  and  three-fourths  of  it  from  earthen  wells;  it. reaches  76  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area.  Of  the  same  area  23  per  cent,  is  under  wheat,  14  percent, 
under  cotton,  barley  5  per  cent.,  gram  8  per  cent,  bijra  8  per  cent.,  and  17  per 
cent,  is  under  ^'ocir*  These  crops  show  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the.  whole  tahsil  there  is  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  eulturable  area  uncultivated. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly  J&ts  of  the  Tenwa  and  Tbakurel  gotB^  who  are 
especially  good  cultivators,  so  that  there  is  little  left  to  desire  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  traot.  At  the  recent  settlement  the  malikdna  allowances  have  been  re- 
duced from  30  and  22*5  per  cent  on  the  land-revenue  to  a  uniform  allowance 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  thus  though  enhancement  of  the  revenue  has  taken  place 
in  many  cases,  the  general  result  has  been  a  relief  to  the  overburdened  bis* 
wad&ri  villages.  Throughout  the  tahsil,  while  the  increase  in  the  Goyernment 
demand  has  been  7  per  cent,  in  rtwlikdna  villages,  the  actual  increase  in  the 
payments  made  by  the  village  proprietors  has  been  only  4  per  oent,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  now  only  pay  Bs.  4,984,  insteadof  Bs.  12,671,  as  the  taluka- 
d&r's  allownace.  It  would  be  well,  should  opportunity  offer,  .that  Govern- 
ment should  buy  out  these  abnormal  middlemen  and  oonsoUdale  the  maUkdna 
and  revenue  as  one  charge  on  the  biswad&ri  estates. 

The  tract  comprising  the  tahsil  contains  no  natural  boundanea.  It  ia  a 
long  strip  of  varying  width,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forma  a  small 
portion  of  a  section  of  the  Duib,  which  to  the  east  is  continued  it  the  same 
form  in  Koii  and  H&thras,  land  to  the  west  iii  Muttra.     Undulating  ridges  of 
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8and  may  be  traced  in  three  parallel  bands  of  irregular  size  and  form  from 
north  to  sonth.  Between  these  ridges  are  lowlying  level  plains  of  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  sand  formed  by  a  continnation  of  the  main  ridges 
in  the  form  of  spurs  thrown  out  laterally,  so  that  there  are  few  villages  which 
do  not  contain  soils  of  both  kinds*  The  Karwan  Nadi  runs  through  the  centre 
of  both  parganahs  and  forms  the  drainage  line.  It  is  dry  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  its  bed  is  cultivated  during  the  hot  weather.  The  land 
on  each  side  being  low  is  always  of  the  best  quah'ty,  though  here  and  there  the 
sandy  hills  approach  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  bank.  To  the  west 
the  lowlying  tract  is  wider  than  elsewhere  and  continues  on  into  the  Muttra 
district.  No  sandy  ridges  or  other  offshoots  run  into  this  tract  from  the  West^ 
and  the  eastern  ridges  are  more  distant  than  elsewhere.  To  the  east  the  ridges 
are  wider  and  continue  on  into  Koil  and  Edthras,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  tahsfl  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  western «  The  soil  of  both 
traots  is  good,  and  the  loam  and  sand  to  the  west  are  as  productive  as  any  other 
soils  of  that  class  in  the  district.  The  natural  capabilities  for  irrigation  are 
excellent.  Water j's  found  at  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet  from  the  surface^  and  the 
subsoil  is  so  firm  that  earthen  wells  will  stand  for  years  with  only  a  brush<» 
wood  frame,  and  for  many  years  with  a  wooden  frame,  costing  from  Bs.  20  to 
>50.    The  wells  are  all  fed  from  springs,  not  from  percolation. 

jALiCu,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tahsil  Eoil  of  the  Aligarh  district^ 
is  situated  dose  to  the  East  E&li  Nadi  on  the  K&sganj  road,  11  miles  aouth'- 
east  of  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1853  numbered  6,599  souls,  and  in  1865 
there  were  6,165.  In  1872  there  were  7,480  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,689  were 
Hindd  (2,153  females)  and  2,791  were  Musalm&ns  (1,400  females).  The  site 
of  the  town  occupies  58  square  acres,  giving  129  souls  to  tlie  acre*  The  most 
noteworthy  inhabitants  are  the  Sayyids,  descendants  of  one  Kam&l-ud-din,  who 
settled  in  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Ala-<ud-din  Muhammad  Shah  (1295 
A.D.)  Eam&l-^udMlin  married  the  daughter  of  the  K&zi,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Bh&hjah&n  his  descendants  were  powerful  enough  to  expel  the  old  Pathin 
landholders,  and  thus  obtained  the  full  proprietary  rights  in  the  town  \^hich 
they  still  possess.  ^^  These  rights  have  since  become  so  subdivided  that  the  in-- 
dividual  shares  are  scarcely  worth  retaining.    The  reputation  of  the  family  is 

•due  to  their  having  given  so  many  useful  subordinate  officers  to  the  British 
Government  Among  its  co-sharers  the  village  can  boast  of  an  exceptionally 
numerous  body  of  men  who  have  obtained,  or  are  now  obtaining,  distinction  in 
both  the  military  and  dvil  services.  On  the  one  hand  Bis&ld&r  Majors,  Bis&l- 
d&rs,  Subahd&rs ;  on  the  other  hand,  Sadr  Amins,  Munsifs,  Deputy  Collectors^ 

-  and  Tahsild&rs,  besides  innumerable  subordinate  servants  of  the  State,  abound 
among  the  members  of  this  comparatively  small  proprietary  community."  The 
Sayyids  are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  are  noted  as  the  leading  members  gt  that 
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diviflion  of  MahammadaHs  in  the  upper  Dndb.  Matdvi  Mukarram  Hosaiii 
lives  here  and  preaches  eyery  Friday  in  the  principal  mogqne  to  large 
eongregationa  of  attentive  listeners*  Altogether  there  is  no  town  in  the  dia- 
larict  possessing  sooh  an  influential  uid  energetic  colony  of  MnBalmins. 

Theria  is  little  remarkable  in  the  sitoation  of  the  town  beyond  its  isolation. 
.  It  has  no  good  roads,  and  Ues  between  two  high  raised 

rdjbahas  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  The  site  also  is  high, 
and  presents  a  cnrions  appearance  from  the  large  number  of  imimb&rahs 
Interspersed  amidst  the  houses.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  of  these  tftmotures 
devoted  to  Unsalm&n  worslup,  of  which  thirty  are  of  a  good  sise,  aad  one  is  a 
fine  building.  The  ways  are  narrow,  tortuous  and  unmetalled^  and  to  the  west 
there  are  several  large  excavations  charged  with  water  which  beoomeasti^gnant 
during  the  oold  weather.  To  the  west  and  south  the  land  is  low,  aftd  the 
ffoad  there  is  raised,  but  unmade.  There  is  no  regular  bazar,  and  no  trade. 
There  is  no  Oovemment  school  in  the  town,  but  tihereare  four  aeboola  where  the 
<Kor6n  is  taught.  The  town  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  coaipriaing  a 
cluster  of  villages  inhabited  by  landholders  and  cultivators,  and  tills  character 
18  borne  out  by  the  number  of  cattle  one  sees  coining  into  it  of  an  evening. 
^9nie  well-water  has  riaen  from  42  feet  from  the  sur£M)e  to  80  feet  since  tfaa 
opening  of  the  canal,  but  its  quality  has  not  deteriorated.  The  Chankidiri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force,  and  in  1872-73  supported  a  village  police  nnmbering 
18  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  744.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
town  is  1,447,  and  of  these  1,309  were  assessed  with  a  tax  averaging  Be.  1-0-5 
f)er  house  and  Be.  0-2-10  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  year  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  1|$19,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  180 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  1,279.  Though  a  staff  of 
four  sweepers  is  entertained,  the  condition  of  the  iown  is  extremely  filthy,  and 
nothing  appears  to  be  done  by  the  local  committee  towards  improving  it  On 
the  east  is  a  hollow  called  the  pdkkary  in  which  the  rainfall  collects,  but  its 
natural  outfall  has  been  cut  off  by  the  ri^ha^  and  it  now  overflows  and  causes 
considerable  damage.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a  good  road  connecting  it  with 
^le  Aligarh  road  and  an  enforoMient  of  sanitary  rules. 

JaMli  lies  on  the  route  from  Aligarh  by  E4sganj  and  Eladnk  Oh&t  to  Bi»- 

Cominnnic«tion..  ^^'  "*  °^^  ^^  ^^^  "*^  "*  ^^  ^"^  Q«- 

giri,  the  neort  stage.     FnHu  Soil  to  JalUi  the  read  is 

metalled  and  bridged.    It  leaves  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  at  Panehti  (302^  miles 

from  Aflahabad),  7^miles  ;  passes  AUahd&dpnr,  7f  miles^  from  tlie  Qiagee  Oboal 

by  a  bridge,  10}  miles.    The  encamping-ground  is  about  half  a  mile  from  ifad 

town  of  JaUliy  whence  supplies  are  procurable  after  due  notice.    Hence  to  iSm^ 

gki  the  road  is  metalled  as  far  as  Eauriyagfu^g,  2i  miles,  and  beyond  that  is  un- 

saetaDed ;  passes  Shahgarh  and  the  East  Eili  Nadi  by  abridge  at  Haidar&m&i,  1\ 
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milefl.  The  oonntry  open  and  oultivated.  Jal41i  gave  its  name  .to  an  old  paiv 
ganah  whioh  was  absorbed  in  the  neighbouring  parganahs  in  1862-63 ;  d2  vil- 
lages belonging  to  parganah  JbUM  were  transferred  to  parganah  Koil,  28  Tillages 
to  parganah  Hithras,  and  29  villages  to  parganah  Atranli. , 

Local  tradition  makes  the  foundation  of  JaUli  to  precede  that  of  Eoil  itself. 
The  stor  J  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  district,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here  (page  ^84).  It  was  then 
called  Nilanti.  It  must  have  &llen  into  minS;  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebnilt  by 
JaUU-ndrdin  Fbtttz  Sh&h  during  the  reign  of  Ghaii^hud«dfn  Balbani  who  erected 
the  mtnii*  at  Koil.  A  mosque  still  exbts  here  bearing  an  inscription  dated  in 
665  Hijri  (1266-67  A.D.)  Jalil-ud*din  called  the  town  after  his  own  name  and 
setded  here  a  colony  of  Pathins.  Previously  (in  1242  A.D.)  Ulugh  Khin 
was  obliged  to  lead  a  large  force  to  chastise  ^^  the  rebels  of  Jal&li  and  Pewa|i 
and  the  Mawaa  of  the  Du4b  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  He  fought 
mnoh  against  the  infidels  and  cleared  the  roads  and  the  neighbouring  country 
from  insorgents.*'  For  a  short  time  JalUi  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jaanpur  and  waa  occupied  by  the  Jaunpnr  troops.  In  the  time  of  ShAIyahin 
the  Pathina  were  ousted  by  the  Sayyids,  who  are  still  in  possession.^ 

JjLRAiJU,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
12  miles  from  Sikaodra  and  11  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  2,050 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,366. 

JatIri,  a  town  in  parganah  Tappal  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  27 
mSes  froo^  Aligarh  and  13  miles  from  Khair.  The  population  in  1865  numbjored 
2,011  souls,  and  m  1872  there  were  2,281  inhabitants.  The  GhauMd&ri 
Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Jat4ri,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  pc^co 
numbering  six  m&a  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  JEU.  942.  The  number 
of  the  hcfUBm  in  ilie  town  in  1872-3  was  494,  and  of  these  451  were  assessed 
with  a  house4az  averaging  Re.  1-1-4  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-6  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  629,  inclnd- 
ing  a  balance  of  Bs.  139  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Bs.  591. 

Jawa,  a  village  in  parganah  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  14  miles 
from  AUgBoch.  The  population  in  1865  was  1,194,  and  in  1872  was  1,420.  Ther« 
is  a  police-station  and  a  post-office  here.  Jawa  lies  on  the  road  by  Andpshahr  to 
Budaon,  and  is  distant  9^  miles  from  Aligarh  and  13|  miles  from  D&npur.  The 
road  10  metalled  and  bridged  throughout,  ^  passes  Chirat  at  5|  miles  from  AU« 
garh.  Hence  to  Dinpur  crosses  &e  Ganges  Canal  by  a  bridge  at  one  niile, 
passes  Tii;Q>ur  at  1},  the  district  boundary  at  2},  the  East  £&Ii  Kadi  by  a 
bridge  at  7^,'«|pd  Nariyanpur  at  11|  miles.    Jawa  is  a  mere  village,  but  supplies 

(after  notice)  and  water  a^  plentiful. 

^  Domoa'B  BUiot,  JL,  8M,  V.,  74|  79,99. 
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Kaohattba,  a  town  in  parganab  Sikandra  of  tlie  Aligarh  district^  is  distant 
30  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  popnlaiion  in  1865  waa 
89884^  and  in  1872  there  were  S^Sll  inhabitants.  Kachaora  is  noted  for  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  fort  in  1803,  when  the  gallant  Nairn  was  slain  in  Uie  assault. 
Ihe  Ghaakid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Kachanra,  and  in  1878  sup- 
ported a  Tillage  police  nmnbering  10  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annnal  cost  of 
Bs.  582.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  759,  and  of  these 
609  were  assessed  with  a  house  tax  averaging  Bs.  1-2-7  per  houseand  Be.  0-2*-ll 
per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Bs.  764,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  56  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Bs.  763. 

Kaubitaganj,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  dis- 
tant 12  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1865 
was  3,607,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,852  inhabitants.  The  Chaukidari  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Kauriyaganj,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  9  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.  The  number  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  768,  and  of  these  728  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-9  per  house  and  Re.  0-3-0  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  918,  including 
a  balance  of  Bs.  198  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  765. 
Kauriyaganj  was  founded  by  an  Amil  of  the  Oudh  Government  during  the  last 
century. 

Ehair,  a  tahsili  town  in  the  Aligarh  district,  is  situated  on  the  road  to  the 
Jumna,  distant  14  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  was  3,339, 
and  in  1872  was  4,850.  There  is  a  tahsili,  a  police-station,  a  post-office,  a 
school,  and  a  munsifi  here.  The  Chaukidari  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in 
Elhair,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  11  men  of  all  grades 
at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  612.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in 
1872-73  was  1,221,  and  of  these  947  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging 
Be.  0-15-6  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-0  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The 
income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  968,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  52  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  844.  In  1857  Ehair  was  occupied 
by  the  Chauhins  under  Bao  Bh6pdl  Singh,  Chauh&n,  who  set  himself  up  as 
the  Baja  of  the  parganah.  On  the  1st  June,  1857,  an  expedition  comprising  the 
Agra  volunteers  under  Mr.  Watson  surroundedthe  town  and  captured  the  rebel 
who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  hanged.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
C2iauh4ns,  intent  on  revenge,  called  in  the  Jits  and  attacked  Ehair.  The 
Government  buildings  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Baniyas  and  Mah4jans 
were  plundered  or  destroyed.  The  tahsti,  a  strong  masonry  building,  migh^ 
have  held  out  longer  had  its  defenders  more  heart  and  more  gunpowder.  It 
was  besieged  for  several  days  in  vain,  until  the  tahsilddr  and  officials,  despairing 
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of  help,  withdrew  in  the  night.    It  is  supposed  that  property  amounting  to 
about  three  lakhs  of  rupees  was  plundered  during  the  rule  of  the  insurgents. 

Khaib,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  distriot|  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bnlandshahr  district ;  on  the  east  by  Koil ;  on  the  west  by  Chandaus  and  Tappal, 
and  on  the  south  by  Parganah  Nuh  of  Muttra  and  Hasangarh  of  this  distriot. 
According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  1 54  square 
miles  and  14  acres,  of  which  119  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area 
assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  153  square  miles,  of 
which  118  square  miles  were  cultivated,  12  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  23 
square  miles  were  barren.  Khair  extends  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
tahsil,  where  it  touches  parganah  Ehurja  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it 
joins  Tappal  near  the  southern  extremity  of  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Karon  Nadi,  which  is  dry  except  during  the  rains.  The  line  of  sand- 
hills in  Chandaus  are  continued  on  into  this  parganah.  Water,  as  a  rule,  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  18  to  30  feet  from  the  surface,  and  wicker-lined  wells 
are  common  and  easily  made,  and  last  for  from  two  to  three  years.  '  Of  the 
145  estates  found  at  the  recent  settlement,  71  were  zamind&ri,  72  were  imperfect 
pattid&ri,  and  two  were  held  in  perfect  pattidari  tenure,  and  only  11*84  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue  of  all  these  was  paid  by  landholders  possessing  one  village 
or  more.  The  following  table  shows  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
proprietary  body  between  1838  and  1868  : — 


Caste. 

Area  held  in 
1838. 

Area  trans- 
ferred. 

Area  hM  in  1868. 

Area. 

Rerenne. 

J6t        ... 

Brahman 
Rtjpfit ... 
Jfidon    .M 
Naa-mnslim 
Kiyath ... 
Garpenter 

t.a                         .•• 
•••                          ••• 

...                          .•• 

.«(                          ... 
..•                         ••• 

...                         ••• 
•••                          •»• 

Total 

Acres. 

24.673 

19,458 

22,569 

24,620 

4,062 

998 

425 

Acrca. 

15,849 

9,8€6 

17,257 

9,657 

2,210 

998 

819 

Acres. 

8^24 

10,087 

5,882 

14,968 

1,842 

•»• 

118 

Rs. 

15,828 

16,619 

8.557 

22,285 

2,031 

283 

96,810 

55.649 

41,161 

65,098 

The  lands  held  by  J&ts  and  Jfidons  have,  as  a  rule,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  same  clan,  whilst  those  possessed  by  Chauh&ns  have  been 
bought  up  by  strangers.  Parganah  Khair  has  had  seven  settlements  of  the  land*- 
revenue  including  the  existing  one.  The  following  statement  shows  the  statis- 
tics of  each:— 


Year. 

No.  of  Tillages. 

Reyenne. 

Tear. 

No.  of  Tillages. 

Revenne. 

1809-11 
1812-15 
1816-20 

115 
115 
115 

Ri. 

10,87,101 
1,12.226 
1,16,823. 

1821-29      ... 
I830-87       M. 
1838-68       ... 

116 
116 
124 

.  Bs. 

1,18,286 
1.28,681 
1,56,290 
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Daring  the  first  three  settlements  there  were  two  Tillages  held  free  of  land- 
revenoe,  and  six  were  at  that  time  not  in  the  parganah.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Tillages  in  1821  were  settled  for  16  years  only.  The  enhancement  of  the 
fifth  settlement  was  obtained  on  eleven  Tillages,  ten  of  whieh  were  among  the 
former  115,  bnt  were  assessed  only  to  1829*80,  and  one  was  a  roTenne-free 
Tillage  resumed  in  1825-26.  The  number  of  Tillages  is  now  125,  one  haring 
been  dirided  into  two.  The  settlement  of  1816  was  made  at  a  time  when  ealti- 
Tation  was  backward,  and  there  haTe  been  oonaiderable  and  sneeessiye  enhanoe- 
ments  since  then,  so  that  the  reyenne  haa  men  about  50  per  cent.  lo 
Ehair  5^811  acres  were  fanned  for  arreara  of  reyenne  daring  the  enrreney 
of  the  past  settlement,  and  2,926  acres  were  sold,  aggregating  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  area,  assessed  with  14  per  cent,  of  the  land-reyenve.  Ba.  16,182  were 
remitted  from  the  reyenne  demand  during  1860-61,  bnt  as  a  role  the  reyenne 
has  been  pnnetoally  paid  in  this  parganafa.  The  following  atatementshowa 
the  areas  transferred  and  the  ayerage  year's  purchase  and  price  per  aare  for 
each  deoade  of  the  last  settlanent : — 


1839-48. 

ia4Ma. 

1^89-89. 

Mode  of  tnuiB- 
ftr. 

i 

Acres. 

8,814 

14,888 

8,011 

t 

8-54 
8  8 
8*44 

1 

8- 

a  87 

1 

|5 

Priyaie  sale. 
Mortgage   ... 
AucttoQ  Bale» 

Bs.  a.p. 

10    9    8 
4  10    9 
i  18    9 

Aores. 

4,870 

11,180 

9,698 

Bs.«  p. 

10  19    7 
19    8    8 
7  U    4 

AoresL 

18,848 
11,004 
11,888 

Bb  a.  pu 

18    9    a 
8    8    9 

8  18    7 

SIC 
4-99 

s-9a 

Tiftftal    -. 

81,918 

a    8    1 

4-98 

18»498 

11    8    8 

.•• 

88^988 

9  IS    8 

6-84 

If  a  single  plot  has  chamged  bands  twenty  times,  the  entry  has  been  mado 
twenty  times  in  this  account. 

The  transfers  by  reyenne  prooess,  apart  from  the  aboyej  amounted  to  7,454 
acrea  during  the  first  ten  yean  of  the  eaqsired  settloBMBt,  and  during  the  whole 
term  of  settlenseiit  5,811  aeiea  were  £umed  for  arrears  and  6,612  aerea  were 
aold  by  auotion  on  aecount  of  arvears  of  rerenne.  The  prioe  broogbt  at  diese 
landwiuctions  ayeraged  ondy  Bs.  2^11-0  par  aore,  or  about  Iwo  yoara'  pwdiaae 
of  the  land-reTonne.  The  prices  brought  at  pnTate  sales  are^  howeyer,  tbe  true 
atandardby  which  to  judge  of  the  rise  in  flie  Taluaof  land.  The  ayerage  prioe 
per  acre  at  priyate  aalea  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  espired  settlement 
was  51*3  per  qent.  higher  than  daring  the  first  eleyen  years.  On  the  whole^ 
47  per  oe»i  of  the  area,  bearing  49  per  cent,  of  reyenne,  had  been  permanenflj 
alienated  by  yarious  prgcesses;  and  11  per  cent*  of  the  area,  witb  ibe  sam* 
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peroentaga  of  the  land-revenae,  was  under  temporary  alienation  in  1868,  but 
of  55,649  acres  transferred  37,600  acres  belonged  tx)  proprietors  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  village  or  more.  Kharif  crq;>8  occupy  46  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area,  and  amongst  them  cotton  oovers  11  per  cenk  of  the  area,  jodr  19  per 
cent.,  bd^  8  per  cent.,  and  mdh  7  per  cent.  In  the  rabxy  wheat  occupies  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation^  bgar  17  per  cent^  and  gram  8  per  cent.  Only 
2,500  acres,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation,  is  leased  on  payments  in  kind. 
There  were  15,998  bulls  and  bullocks,  9,502  buffaloes,  7,653  cows,  916  horses, 
and  10,167  goats  and  sheep  in  the  parganah  in  1868  ;  1,335  holdings  are  held 
by  proprietors  as  seer,  1,082  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  2,660  by  tenants-at- 
will,  averaging  16'1  acres,  11'3  acres,  and  15*7  acres  respectively.  The  average 
rental  where  cash  is  paid  is  Bs.  8-14-1  per  acre ;  hereditaiy  tenants  pay  on  an 
average  Bs.  3-8-2  per  acre  and  tenants-at-will  pay  Bs.  3- 15-10  per  acre  ;  30  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  cultivating  proprietors.  In  1838  only 
375  holdings  were  recorded  as  in  the  possession  of  hereditary  tenants,  with  an 
average  area  of  12*4  acres,  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  2-12-3  per  aore ;  whilst 
toiaats-at-will  possessed  8,247  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  15*3  aores 
and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3*2  per  acre.  The  areas  held  by  each  class  at 
each  period  are  as  follows : — 


1S8S. 

1868. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

fleredikivj  teaants ... 
Tenants-at-wUl 

Acres. 

4,677 
60,887 

Bs. 

1S,9S6 
1,67,886 

Acres. 

18,S81 

4l,91S 

Bs. 

4S,9T0 

1,67,818 

Taluka  Somna  is  now  included  in  parganah  Khair  and  is  separately  men- 
tioned in  the  district  notice.  It  was  separately  assessed  at  the  settlement  in 
1838.  The  new  assessment  was  made  by  Air.  W.  U.  Bmith.  The  statistics  of 
the  present  area  show  a  total  area  of  98,805  acres,  of  which  14,845  acres  are 
returned  as  barren  and  365  are  held  free  of  revenue.  The  assessable  area  is 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


OatmahU. 

C^UvaUi. 

Kew  fallow. 

Old  waste. 

Offoves. 

Total 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

Acres. 
467 

Acres. 
6,644 

Acres.   . 
S94 

Acres. 
7,806 

Acres. 
44,764 

Acres. 
81,086 

Acres. 
76,790 

Acres. 
88^6 

These  figures  show  a  proportion  of  cultnrable  land  to  the  total  area  amounting  to 
84  per  cent.,  and  of  cultivation  to  culturable  area  of  91*2  per  cent.    Irrigation 
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reaches  only  by  59*2  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area^  and  the  margin  fot 
increase  of  cnltivation  is  only  8*8  per  cent.  The  rerenne  assessed  amoimted 
to  Bs.  1,74,070,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  17,407.  The  new  land-revenue  falls  at 
Bs.  2-4-9  on  the  cultivated  acre,  and  gives  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  on  the 
old  assessment  (Bs.  1,56,526).  Irrigation  has  increased  since  last  settlement 
by  80*3  per  cent,  and  cultivation  by  4*8  per  cent. 

Aocording  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Khair  contained  124  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  21  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 

Popn  ation.  ^^  ^^  between  200  and  500 ;  23  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  19  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  2  had  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and 
one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  settlement  records  show  that  in  1874 
there  were  144  mahals  or  estates  in  the  parganah  and  125  villages  with  an  average 
area  of  786  acres ;  the  largest  having  3,948  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  109  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  71,951  souls  (33,320  females),  giving 
467  to  the  square  mile.  (Tlassified  according  to  religion,  there  were  66,890  Hin- 
dus, of  whom  31,013  were  females  and  5,061  Musalm4us,  amongst  whom  2,307 
were  females.  Distributing  the  HindA  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes, 
the  census  shows  16,016  Brahmans,  of  whom  7,409  were  females ;  8,419  Baj- 
p6t8,  including  3,798  females ;  2,889  Baniyas  (1,301  females)  :  whikt  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  39,566  souls,  of  whom  18,505  are  females.  The 
principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (6,011), 
Saraswat  (1,224),  and  San&dh  (309).  The  Bajputs  are  chiefly  members  of  the 
Chauhdn  (1 ,575),  Badgdjar  (224),  Gahlot,  J&don  (6,146),  Jangh&ra  (115),  and 
Bathor  clans  ;  and  the  Baniyas  are  of  the  Agarw&l  (760),  Dasa  (1,279),  Ghau- 
saini,  Mahesri,  B&rahsaini,  Gur4ku,  and  Bautgi  subdivisions.  Amongst  the 
other  castes,  those  having  more  than  one  thousand  members  each  are  the  Jat 
(8,510),  Barhai,  HajjAm,  Kahir  (2,215),  KoU  (1,735),  Cham4r,(9,8l9),  KhatJk, 
Kh&krob,  and  Qararia  (1,583).  Those  having  between  100  and  1,000  members 
are  the  Son&r,  MUi,  Bh&t,  Kalal,  E&chhi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Loh&r, 
Kumh&r,  Aheriya  (797),  Orh,  Banjftra,  E&yath,  Bharbhunja,  Dhuniya,  and  TelL 
Musalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (100),  Path&ns  (278),  and  those 
entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age) 
866  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,602  in  domestic  service,  a3  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  1,316  in  commeree,  in 
buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods;  12,355  in  agricultural  operations;    2,772  in  industrial 
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occupations,  arts  and  mechanicfl,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
•regetable,  mineral,  and  animal.    There  were  3,914  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  65&  as  of  jio  specified  occnpation.   .  Taking  the  total  popnlation,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,490  as  landholders,  33,621  as 
cnltivators,  and  36,840  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
<The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,466  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  38,681  90uU. 
At  the  last  settlement  in  1888  the  parganah  comprised.lSS  villages,  with  an  area 
of  96,585  acres,  and  a  land-revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,57,082.    In  1841  -42  two 
villages  were  transferred  to  parganah  Koil  and  one  to  Ghandana,  and  in  1851-52 
t»e  village  was  transferred  to  Hasangarh.    Between  1841  and  185S  six  village^ 
-were  received  from  Koil  and  one  village  from  Tappal,  leaving  Khair,  indading 
ialuka  Somna,  possessed  of  124  inhabited  villages.    The  parganah  proper  was 
formerly  occupied  and  owned  bj  Chaub&us,  but  even  at  last  settlement  J&ts  and 
Jadons  of  the  Somna  family  had  each  an  equal  share  in  the  parganah,  and  there 
was  a  good  sprinkling  of  Brahmans.    J&ts  and  J&donshave  improved,  whilst  the 
Ohanhins  are  gradually  losing  the  little  that  has  remained  to  them*. 
<      Ehaib,  a  tahsil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganas  of  Chan- 
dans,  Tappal,  and  Khair.    According  to  the  settlement  statistics  in  1874  it  com- 
)>rised  a  total  area  of  260,147  acres,  of  which  1,893  acres  were  held  free  of 
irevenne  and  86,304  acres  were  barren.    Tbe  assessable  area  contained  222,450 
acres,  of  which  186,983  acres  were  cultivated  (99,914  acres  irrigated)  and  35,467 
acres  were  cultnrabte.   Of  the  latter  597  acres  were  under  groves.  The  cultur- 
able  area  is  85  per  oent.  of  the  total  area,  and  cultivation  covers  84  per  cent, 
of  the  cultnraUe  area,  whilst  irrigation  reaches  53  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation. 
The  proportion  of  manured  land  is,  as  in  Atrauli,  only  9  per  oent     The  old 
vevenve  amounted  to  Bs.  3,55,177,  and  the  new  revenjkie  to  Bs.  4,01,050,  jailing 
at  Rs.  2-2^  per  acre  on  cultivation,  and  giving  an  increase  of  Bs.  12'9  per  cent, 
over  the  former  demand.    The  popnlation  in  1872  numbered.  169,459  souls 
(78,731  females),  giving  417  souls  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  277 
inhabited  villages.    The  census  statistics  show  556  blind  persons,  60  lepers,  24 
deaf  and  dumb,  6  idiots,  and  13  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  tahsil,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  3f  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  22  miles,  but  its  shape  is  irregular,  and  betwesn  thestf 
extreme  distances  its  length  and  breadth  varies  greatly.  Accordiiig  to  the 
settlement  records  its  total  area  is  260,159  acres,  or  406*5  square  miles.  Khair 
the  largest,  and  Gfaandans  Ihci  smallest  of  the  parganahs  within  it,  occupy  the 
dastera  and  greater  portion  of  the  tahsil,  and  Tappal  forms  the  western  tract. 
The  Ejiron  Nadi  runs  through  Qhandaus  and  Khair,  and  is  dry  exeept  during 
the  rains.  The  general  surfiu^e  of  the  country  is  level  and  the  character  of  its 
scnl  uniform ;  but  three  separate  lines  ef  bhir  or  sandhills  maning  from  north 
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to  Bouth'at  varying  di&fcanoes  from  each  other,  undulate  through  OfaandaQg  and 
Ehair.  These  and  the  khidir  of  the  Jumna  in  Tappal  form  the  only  esoep- 
tions  to  the  uniformity  of  ihe  tract.  Taking  the  hangar  portions  of  Taf^al, 
the  irrigating  capabilities  of  all  three  parganahs  are  about  equal  and  bear  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  cultivated  area. 

Ehair  is  the  largest  tafasil  in  tJie  district,  thongbin  population  it  is  inferior  ta 
Koil.  The  proportion  of  the  culturable  area  to  the  total  area  is  85  per  cent^ 
and  of  tbe  cultivated  area  to  the  culturable  area  is  Si  per  cent.,  leaving  only  16 
per  cent,  for  tbe  increase  of  cultivation.  Khair  in  a  great  inoascre  resembles 
Atrauli  on  the  ease.  B jth  tabslls  liave  a  considerable  amount  of  khadir  land  : 
in  both  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  sandy  soil,  and  water  lies  deep  beneath  tbe 
surface.  As  in  Atrauli,  we  have  first  a  kh&iir,  then  a  large  strip  of  high  raised 
sandy  soil  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  then  a  level  stretch  of  good  loam, 
which  however^  in  Khair,  is  interspersed  with  sandhills  which  mingle  with 
those  of  Koil  and  Igl&s  on  the  east.  On  the  wbole,  however,  Khair  possesses 
more  mitural  advantages.  The  ridge  of  sand  bordering  the  Jumna,  from  the 
nature  of  tbe  sub-soil,  permits  of  the  construction  of  wells,  whilst  on  the  ridge 
along  the  Ganges  well-irrigation  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  oanal  too 
has  been  introduced  here  and  has  extended  its  operations  very  mudi  of  late 
years.  Again,  cultivating  communities  of  Jats  and  Chauh&ns  are'the  ml^  and 
the  division  of  produce  system  of  rent  is  seldom  met  with,  ^^  alikld  the  cause  and 
sign  of  inferiority  of  produce."  The  tahsil  as  a  whole'has  improved  very  much 
between  1839  and  1863.  During  the  year  of  re-measuremont  cotton  and  jodr 
covered  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  and  two-thirds  of  the  kharif 
area  alone,  and  on  the  other  hand  wheat  covered  exactly  one-third  of  the  rabi 
area,  and  barley  and  bejar  only  a  little  more.  These  facts  show  a  more  than 
average  fertility  in  the  soil.  At  the  last  settlement  the  tahsil  consisted  of  273 
villages,  with  an  area  of  249,442  acres,  or  390  square  miles,  and  a  lahd-revenoe 
•f  Us.  8,48,161.    The  present  area  has  been  given  above. 

Roil,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on  tbe  nortb  by  parga- 
Habs  Barauli  and  Morthal ;  on  the  south  by  Hasangarb,  Qorai,  and  Hithraa; 
on  the  east  by  Atrauli  and  Akrabad,  and  on  the  we^t  by  Khair  and  flaton- 
garh  Ehurja.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  parganab  bad  then  a 
total  area  of  274  square  miles  and  100  acres,  of  which  186  square  miles 
were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revmue  daring 
the  same  year  was  268  square  mileS|  of  whicb  182  square  miles  were  culti* 
yated,  18  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  68  square  miles  were  barren. 
Th^  Koil  tahsil  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  district  on  the  waiBrshed 
between  the  great  rivers.  The  level  is  therefore  high  and  tbe  soil  of  uniform 
character.  Vast  tracts  of  tisa?",  commencing  in  a  north-west  diieetiony  run  in  a 
more  er  less  connected  line  almost  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  canaL 
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Bhur  villages  are  foand  here  and  there,  but  thpy  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
mostly  lie  in  the  tract  between  the  Khair  and  Igl&s  metalled  roads.  The  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  good  loam,  and  the  tract  to  the  north-east,  so  backward 
at  the  past  settlement,  is  now  so  improved  by  irrigation  that  little  or  no  inferior- 
ity is  apparent  in  it  when  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  tahsil. 

The  settlement  of  parganah  Koil  in  1838  was  made  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
afler  his  revision  there  were  288  villages,  with  an  area 
of  145,232  acres  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  2,25,814.  The 
former  assessment  was  very  unequal.  There  appears  to  hive  boon,  during  the 
last  century,  a  very  general  disposses»on  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  a 
great  nnmber  of  estates,  especially  those  lying  close  to  the  city,  fell  into  tte 
hands  of  the  Lodhas  and  other  castes  as  managers.  Many  of  the  villages  thus 
held  were  very  heavily  assessed  at  the  previous  settlements,  whilst  the  k&ntingo 
families  and  others  who  possessed  greater  influence  obtained  easier  terms. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  was  much  poverty  and  distress  in  parts  of  it: 
Mr.  Thornton  reduced  the  former  assessment  by  Bs.  3,718,  and  his  rates  fell  at 
Rs.  2*4  per  cultivated  acre.  Sinoe  then  nnmeroos  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  parganah,  and  these  are  noted  hereafter.  Oat  of  a 
total  area  of  175,274  acres  at  the  present  settlement,  41,377  acres  were  found  to 
be  barren  and  5,567  acres  were  held  free  of  revenue.  In  1838,  oat  of  a  total 
area  of  162,603  acres,  35,301  acres  were  entered  as  barren  and  4^120  as  free 
of  revenue.  The  distribution  of  the  assessable  area  at  both  assessments  was  as 
follows: — 
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The  cnltarable  area  is  73  per  cent  of  tlie  total  area  and  the  percentage  of 
cokivatton  to  the  cnlturable  area  is  90.  The  percentage  of  irrigated  area  to 
cnltiyation  is  79,  against  72  at  the  preceding  siettlement.  Only  nitte  per  cent. 
of  the  cnlturable  area  is  actually  available  for  the  extension  of  caltivation. 
The  same  excessive  assessment  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  conti* 
ncied  by  Mr.  Thornton,  wh6  took  70  per  cent,  of  the  assets,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  new  as$e88n;ient  has  not  been  more  than  15  per  cent.,  giving  a  land- 
rerenue  of  Bs.  281,600  and  cesses  Bs.  28,160. 
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Tke  foDoWing  statembnt  shows  the  character  of  the  iraasfers  made  dttriog 
each  decade  of  the  expired  settlement:— 
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Tke  settleraeiit  of  the  city  of  Koil  is  noticed  under  the  desoription  ^  tiie 
city :  and  the  history  of  the  talokas  of  Aiea^  Hanehanni,  Sikr&wili,  HaUVabad^ 
iLBd  the  grants  held  by  the  Derridoa  family,  is  given  under  the  distriol  notice. 
The  alienations  during  the  term  of  the  past  settlement  in  this  parganah  hare 
been  very  numerous.     In  294  out  of  820  villages,  an  ar^a  of  118,650  acres,  out 
of  a  total  area  of  164,776  acres,  has  been  transferred :  42  per  cent,  of  these 
have  passed  by  pTi\'Hte  sale,  34  per  cent,  by  mortgage,  and  24  per  eeiii.  by  or- 
der of'  tile  dvil  counts.    It  is  unquestionable  that  the  proximity  of  a  htrge 
city  brings  about  a  rapid  movement  of  property.    The  &cilities  lor  oontractiBg 
loans  are  great  and  the  money-lenders  are  ever  accommodating,  and  in  addition 
to  these  the  temptations  to  extravagance   and   luxury  are  also  very  great 
Hence  temporary  mortgages  often  end  in  private  sales,  ^  or  the  land  is  put  up 
ier  sale  in  satisfaction  of  the  decrees  of  a  civil  court,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the 
usurious  lender,  and  the  accessibility  of  which  encourages  both  fraudulent  and 
frivolous  claims."    The  principal  losers  are  Th&kurs,  Sayyids,  and  Musalmin 
Bajp^ts,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  day  may  be  delayed,  the  remainder  of  them 
must  all  go,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  room  for  the  usurers,  who  are  the  only 
n^onied  men  left.    Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  estates  in  this  jmrganah  are  hdd 
on  a  zamind&ri  tenure.   In   1857   hereditary  tenants   paid  on  an  average 
Bs.   3-7-4  per  acre  for  their  cultivation :  this  rate  increased  in  1868  to 
•  Bs.  3-9-7  ;  tenilnts-at-wiU,  in  1857,  paid  Bs.  3-4-3,  whieh  increased  by  17*5 
per  cent,  or  to  Bs.  3-13-5,  in  1668.     In  Koil  only  267  bitfwas,  with  an  ana 
of  7,817  acres,  were  farmed,  and  50  biswa  shares,  with  an  at^ea  of  68SI  aores, 
were  sold  for  arrears  of  land-revenue  between  1838  and  1868^     A  few  con- 
fiscaticms  for  rebellion  took  place  after  1857.  «      .     - 

Aeeording  to  the  census  of  1872^  parganah  Koil  contained  26d  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  63  had  Icm  than  tOO  inhabitanta ;  1:09 
had  between  200  and  500,  75  had  between  500  and  1,060; 
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le  bad  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  three  bad  between  2,000  and  8,000. 
The  towns  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  were  Aligarh  or  Koil,  with 
5^,539  ;  Hardnaganj,  with  6,970 ;  and  JaMli,  with  7^480.  The  settlement  recorda 
show  altogether  274  villages,  distributed  amongst  821  mah&la  or  estates.  The 
average  village  area  comprises  639  acres,  the  smallest  containing  only  96 
acns.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  194,160  sculs  (,89,945 
females)^  gi^ong  708  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there 
were  161,061  Hindus,  of  whom  74,009  were  females ;  83,061  Musafanins, 
amongst  whom  15,924  were  females ;  and  38  Christians.  Distributing  the 
Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  21,106 
Brahmans,  of  whom  9^578  were  females  ;  22,675  fisgputs,  including  10,028 
females;  12,016  Baniyas  (5,540  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes^'  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of 
10&,26i  souk,  of  whom  48,863  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivi- 
sions found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaor  (1,690),  8arasw&t  (2,078),  San&dh 
(1,338),  Kanaujiya,  and  Gujr&tL  The  Bajpdts  chiefly  belong  to  the  Gahtot 
(115),  Cbauh&n  (2,297;,  Badgdjar  (588),  J&don  (15,330),  Jangb4ra  (2,332), 
Tomar,  Pundir,  Solankhi,  Bather,  Paiiw4r,  Jalsw&r,  Bhiil  and  Bachhal  dans. 
The  Bamyaa  are  of  the  Agarw&l  (2,867),  Chausaini  (686),  Dasa  (841), 
Mahesri  (1,119)^  B&rahsMni  (5,125),  Ehandelwal,  Gnrika^  8araugi,and  Lohiya 
subdivisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  followittg  hare  more  than  1,000 
members  each  :--«HKt  (3,676),  Son&r  (1,407),  Barhai  (4,868),  Hajj&m  (8,521), 
MaH  (2,296),  Kiohhi  (1,444),  Ahir  (1,997),  Darzi,  KahAr  (3,506),  Dhobi,  KoK 
(6,613),  Cham&r  (31,697),  Ehatik,  Kh&krob  (4,535),  Eumh&r  (2,090),  Gara- 
riya  (6,021),  K4yath  (3,386),  Lodha  (9,615),  and  Dfanna.  The  fdlowing  have 
Ibss  than  1,000  and  more  than  one  100  members  each: — Raj,  Bhit,  Eali^I, 
Gosb&in,  Josh?,  Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Loh&r,  Aheriya  (790),  Orh,  Bharbhunja^  Teli, 
Kanjar,  OhMpi,  and  Riwari.  Musalm&as  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs 
(4,496),  S^yyids  (1,967),  Mughals  (403),  and  Path&ns  (4>373>.  The  remainder 
are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  coUected  at  the 
'    _  census  of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male' 

adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  yeara  of  age)  ],04^ 
kre  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests, 
dootorsi  and  the  like ;  12,585  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  watei^ 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  ftc. ;  4,534  in  cerameroe^  is  buying, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  oonveyance  of  men,  aaimala ^ 
or  gooda ;  21,321  in  agricultural  operations  ;  11,424  in  indualrial  occupatioos, 
arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetaUe^ 
ipiner^wd  animal.  Tliere  were  13,719  persons  returned  as  labourers  and 
1,397  as  of  no  specified  occupation.    Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
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of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  7,374  aa  landholders,  55,880  as  oakiva-. 
tors,  and  130,906  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricaltuie. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  5,725  males . 
as  able  to  read  and  write  oat  of  a  total  male  popubttion  numbering  104,215. 
souls. 

Numerocs  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  limits  of  the  parganah  since 
the  settlement  in  1838.     The  chaages  up  to  1870  are  shown  in  the  following, 
table  :— 
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KoiL,  a  tahsd  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of  Koil^ 
Morchal,  and  Bjirauli.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  records  of 
187.4  amounts  to  227,897  acres,  of  which  5,575  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue 
and  53,038  acres  are  barren.  The  assessable  area  amounts  to  169,234  acras^  of 
wUch  17,878  acres  are  culturable  and  151,856  acres  are  cultivated.  Of  the 
culturable  area,  1,533  acres  are  new  fallow,  14,634  acres  are  old  waste,  and  1^111 
acres  are  under  groves.  Of  the  cultivated  area,  119,070  acres  are  irrigated* 
The  new  assessments  amannted  to  R^i.  3,63,569,  and  the  casses  to  Its.  36,055,  or 
a  total  of  B).  3,96,624.  The  new  land-revenue  gave  an  increase  of  19  per  cent, 
over  the  current  revenue,  and  falls  at  Ri.  2-5-11  per  cultivated  acre.  In  1872 
the  population  numbered  230,669  souls  (106,842  females),  giving  648  aonis  to 
the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  350  inhabited  villages.  The  same  statis- 
tics show  571  persons  blind,  45  lepers,  23  deaf  and  dumb,  19  idiots,  and  20 
inilane  persons  in  the  tahsih 

This  tahsil  is  an  old  one.^  It  was  known  as  the  Hazur  tahsSl  up  to  1840, 
lyhen  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Koil  tahsil.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  running  from  the  south-east  corner  in  a  nordi* 
westerly  direction,  and  into  two  still  more  unequal  portions  by  the.  Ganges  Canal. 
Property  is  considerably  subdivided  throughout  the  tahsil :  55  per  oent.  of  the 

3  See  Ret.  Bepi  v., 69. 
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estates  are  held  in  zaminddri  tenure,  15*5  per  oeot.  in  perfeot  pattid&ri,  and  the 
remainder  are  bh&yaohdnu    Only  18  per  C3nt.  of  the  Ian  I-revenae  is  paid  by 
proprietors  who  own  more  than  one  Tillage,  35*5  per  oent.  by  villages  o^ned 
by  less  than  six  sharers,  and  56*5  per  oeat.  by  proprietary  commanities.    Twenty* 
three  per  oent.,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  area,  is  recorded  as  the  seer  of 
proprietors.    Hereditary  tenants  cultivate  28  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  or 
86   per  oent  of  the    teaauts'   land,  and  hold  42,411  acres:    tenants*at-wtll 
occupy  74,849  acres,  or  49  par  cent,  of  tha  cultivated  area,  and  61  per  oent.  of  the 
tenants'  land.    The  holdings  of  hereditary  tenants  average  8*7  acres  each,  and 
of  tenants-at-will  11  acres;  and  all  tenants  together,  10  acres,  or  17*5  pukka 
bfghas,  which  are  equivalent  to  53  kuchha  bighas.     The  average  rental  per  aore 
paid  by  hereditary  tenants  is  R).  3-8-11,  and  by  tenants-at-will  Rs.  3-13-8, 
givinfi:  a  general  rate  of  Bs.  3-12-0  per  acre.    The  papers  of  the  revision  of  1857 
show  a  rate  for  hereditary  tenants  of  Bs.  3-6-3  per  acre,  and  a  rate  for  tenants- 
iii-will  of  Bs.  3-1-10,  giving  a  general  rate  of  Bs.  3-2-8  per  acre,  which  shows  a 
rise,  during  the  last  decade,  of  4*9  percent,  in  the  rents  paid  by  hereditary 
tenants,  of  22*37  per  cent,  in  the  rents  paid  by  tenants-at-will,  and  a  general 
rise  of  18*4  per  cent    The  greatest  rise  has  been  in  Morthal,  which,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  tile  canal,  has  increased  its  competition  rate  43*8  per  oent.     In 
Barsnii  the  increase  has  been  37*2  per  cant.,  and  in  Koil  only  17*5  per  cent. 
In  1857  title  holdings  of  hereditary  tenants  had  an  average  area  of  12  acres, 
and  by  1868  this  had  dwindled  down  to  8  acres :  the  holdings  of  tenants-at-will 
•  have  remained  the  same,  or  11  acres.     But  though  the  area  held  by  each  here- 
ditary tenant  has  diminished,  the  total  area  held  by  that  cUss  of  tenant  has 
increased.    In  1857  they  held  only  20,877  itcres,  and  in  1868  their  total  hold- 
ings covered  42,411  acres,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  of  land  formerly 
cultivated  by  them,  and  at  a  rate  8  per  cent,  below  that  paid  by  other  cultiva- 
tors.   Herd  there  were  no  powerful'  talukadfirs,  as  in  Atrauli,  to  contest  and 
pnustically  prohibit  the  growth  of  occupancy  rights,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
old  cultivators  have  more  than  held  their  own.    The  old  tenants  probably  held 
•better  land,  and  so  paid  a  higher  rate  in  1857,  but  with  the  introductibn  of  the 
canal  into  the  poorer  lauds  held  by  the  tenants-ai-will,  the  landholders  have  been 
able  to  iBcresise  the  rates  paid  by  the  latter  class  of  tenants,  and  to  extract  from 
them  a  much  larger  proportional  share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  irri;ration 
than  they  can  from  their  old  tenants.    Seventy- eight  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area  at  assessment  was  irrigated,  and  of  this,  80,424  acres,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
total  irrigation,  was  from  wells.  10*5  per  cent'of  the  area  is  nnirrigated  sand,  and 
ra^i  props  occupy  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation ;  k/tartf  crops  47  per  cent ; 
and  miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  the  like,  one  per  cent.    In  the 
rabi,  wheat  takes  up  25  per  cent.  of.  the  total  area,  barley  11  per  cent,  bejar  8 
per  cent.,  and  gram  7  per  joent.     In  the  kkdri/y  cotton  covers  14  per  cent,  of  the 
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.  Ktea^jodr  occnpieB  18  por  cent ,  bdjna  6  per  ceatj  and  indigo  4  per  cent.     Two 

per  cent  of  the  area  leased  to  tenants  in  Koil  and  7  per  cent  in  the  remain- 

'  der  of  the  tahsil  was  paid  for  in  kind,  bat  onlj  in  the  worst  Tillages,  where 

poor  sandy  soil  prevails.    The  entire  increase  in  daltitrntioii  between  1838  sod 

1868  amouats  to  only  5*5  per  cent.,  bat  a  risry  appreeiable  portion  of  die 

cultivated  and  ooltarable  area  has  been  taken  up  tor  the  purpo^MS  of  the  canal, 

'  railway  and  roads.    Twekity-eii  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  anassesaable,  9 

per  cent,  comprises  calturable  waste,  and  one  per  cent,  is  under  groves.     Tlie 

'  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cultarable  area  is  90  per  cent,  and  <^  euHnrable 

Umd  to  the  total  area  is  74  per  cent. 

,  MaHu,  a  town  in  parganah  Hfitbras  of  die  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  12 
miles  from  Hiithras  and  20  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  1,473 
inhabitants,  and  ia  1872  there  were  1,515. 

MandbjCk,  a  village  in  parganab  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
7  miles  from  Koil  on  the  Agra  road.  The  population  in  1865  numbered .  1^496, 
and  in  1878  there  were  1,687  inhabitants.  The  Mandrftk  indigo  factory  was  the 
scene  of  the  spirited  defence  made  by  Mr.  Watson  an4  eleven  Europeans 
against  1,000  Mnsalmin  rebels  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1857,  and  /which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  district  history.  The  Chaukidiri  Act  (XX.  of  .1856)  is  in 
foroe  in  Mandrik,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  four  men 
of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  216.  The  number  of  ibe  houses  in  the 
town  in  1872-78  was  340,  and  of  these  240  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax 
averaging  Be.  1-1^10  per  house  and  Be.  0-2-7  per  head  of  the  populatioci  per 
annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  830,  indnding  a  balance  of 
Bs.  62  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  296. 

Mnmu,  a  town  in  parganab  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  4 
miles  from  E&tbras  and  17  miles  from  Aligarh.  "The  population  in  1865  was 
4,194,  and  in  1872  there  were  4,262  inhabitants.  Mendu  gave  its  name  to  a 
taluka,  ah  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  district  notice.  The  Chaukidiri 
Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Mendu,  and  in  1873  supported  a  viUage  police 
numbernig  nine  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.  The  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  929,  and  of  these  875  were  assessed 
with  a  bouse^tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-7  per  house  aad  Be.  (^2«11  per  bead  of 
the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same-  year  was  Be.  t,OIO, 
ineluding  abalanoe  of  Ba.  158  from  die  previous  year,  and  the  expendituh^  was 
Bs.  870. 

MiTAi,  a  town  in  parganab  H4thras  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  5 
miles  from  H&thras  and  26  miles  front  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  1,538 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  diere  were  1,619. 

HoSTHAL,  a  small  parganah  in  tahsil  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganab  Fabtsu  ef  the  Biilandsbahr  district ;  <«  the 
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•anth  by  Koil ;  on  thB  ea^t  by  AtrauU;  and  ou  the  west  by  Eoil.  By  the  o^nsud 
retuta  of  1872  thd  parganab  "had  ihen  a  total  area  of  88  aquare  mUes  aud  8 
acres,  of  which  55  square  miles  and  8  acres  were  ander  cultivation.  The  area 
assessed  to  Government  rerenue  daring  the  same  year  was  83  square  miles, 
of  which  55  square  miles  were  cultivatedy  8  square  miles  were  oulturable,  and 
19  square  miles  were  barr^. 

The  physical  featuren  of  the  parganah  ero  resemble  that  of  Koil  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the  Atrauli  tahsil, 
but  since  1852  has  been  included  in  Koil.  The  zamind&rs  are  chiefly  Chan- 
h&n  Rajputs.  Mr.  Thornton,  writing  in  1838,  says  : — ^'  There  have  been  more 
sales  by  auction,  and  there  is  generally  more  pecuniary  distress  in  this  taluka 
than  in  any  other  tract  of  land  which  I  know  of  equal  size,  when  the  revenue 
has  been  on  the  whole  so  moderate.  The  zamfnd&rs  have  possessed  great  faci- 
lities for  borrowing  money,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  large  mart  in  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Harduaganj.  The  Baniyas  who  reside  in  that  town 
generally  exact  badni  engagements  in  return,  and  this  is  a  system  which, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  ruin  the  borrowing  party.  Besides  the  above  disad- 
vantages, the  soil  of  this  taluka  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  decidedly  inferior  kind. 
The  system  of  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  batdiy  or  by  division  of  crops.  The 
proportion  of  irrigation  is  57  per  cent.,  of  which  5^  per  cent,  is  furnished  by 
the  K&Ii  Nadi  and  by  tanks  or  jhils,  and  is  of  less  value  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  wells.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  new  revenue,  although 
higher  by  B.S.  104  than  the  old,  falls  only  at  Re.  1-13-6^  per  cultivated  acre."* 

The  new  assessment  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith :  the  statistics  of  area 
are  as  follow  : — 
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Here  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  tho  enlturaUe  area  is  87  per  cent, 
whihit'  liie  proportion  of  ddtarable  soil  to  Hie  total  aroa  ia  82  per  cent. 
Irrigation  covers  82  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  Bhowing  an  increase  of  62  per 
cent.  The  new  aqsossment  was  made  at  Bs.  58,37!9,  and  the  cesses  stand  at 
Ba.  6,886.  The  increase  in  the  landrrevenue  over  the  old  s^ftleinent  amounta 
to  36  per  cent.  The  changes  that  have  oconn^d  in  Uorthal  £rom  1889  to  1868 
affect  46  out  of  64  villages;  and  24,072  acres  out  of  a  total  of  85,091  acres 
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i¥ere  traDsferred,  forming  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Area.  Nearly  aU  thifl,  aa 
noted  above,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chauh&na.  The  following  table  ahowi 
4hese  changes  more  clearly  i — 
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On  the  whole  the  Cbaubina  have  retained  bnt  few  of  their  old  poaaeaaioiia, 
and  these  few  are  slowly  but  sorely  passing  out  of  their  bands.  £igb  prioea 
,and  enb&nced  rents  have  not  changed  tbe  characteristics  of  tbe  dan  in  this  dis- 
trict, apd  debt,  idleness  and  extravagance,  ure  still  prodpeing  their  natural 
results.  One  thing  may  be  poticed  here,  and  that  is  the  gr^idual  rise  in  the  valu^ 
of  lapd.  The  average  price  per  acre,  though  weighted  by  the  sales  of  land 
under  decrees  of  the  civil  courts,  whioh  are  so  low  owing  to  inoumbranoea,  atill 
show  a  decided  rise  in  each  decade  of  the  past  settlement,  and  the  tendency  ia 
still  towards  a  rise.  At  no  time  was  there  any  diflSculty  found  in  paying  the 
late  assessment,  which  was  framed  at  70  per  cent,  of  tbe  assets  then  existing, 
and  the  present  hg|it  assessment  should,  therefore,  be  easily  paid.  Only  2  5 
shares,  amounting  to  219  acres,  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue  between 
1838and  1868;  51  per  cent,  of  tbe  estates  in  this  parganidi  are  held  on  a  zamiiH 
.d4ri  tenure.  In  1857  hereditary  tenants  paid  on  an  average  Ba.  3-7-0  per  acie 
on  ibeir  cultivation ;  <thia  had  increaped  ii^  1^68  to  Jb.  8-9«S ;  tenanta-airwill  in 
J857  paid  Bs.  2^10-10  per  acre,  and  this  increased  in  1868  by  42*8  per 
cent.,  or  to  Hs.  3«13-2  per  acre. 

Accojrding  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Horihal  contained  57  inhabited 
villages,  of  which  16  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  i 

Popuia  lop.  jg  ^^  between  200  and  500 ;  11  had  between  500  and 

1,000 ;  four  had  beetween  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000.  The  settlement  records  show  altogether  54  villages,  distribqted  amongat 
66  mah&\s  or  estates, 
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th^  total  population  in  1872  numbered  26,857  souls  (HyUi  females), 
giving  445  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  aooording  to  religion,  there 
were  25,158  Hindtb,  of  whom  11,582  were  females;  and  1,704  Musalm&ns, 
amongst  whom  760  were  femitles.  Distributing  the  Hind6  population  amongst 
the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  8,406  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,583 
were  females ;  2,945  Bajpdts,  including  1,284  females ;  960  Baniyas  (450 
febmles)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other 
castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  tbtal  of  18,842  souls,  of  wLom 
9,265^  are  females.  The  principal  Br&hlnan  subdivisions  found  in  this  par- 
g&nah  are  tbe  Gatir  (372)  and  SarasWat.  Ttie  fiajptits  chiefly  belong  to  the 
(;hauhin  (1,964),  Gahlot,  Badgdjar,  j&don  (686),  janghar&  and  Bais  clans, 
and  thd  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l,  Dasa,  Mahesri,  and  Bdrahsaini  i^ubdiTisions* 
Amongst  the  other  castes,  those  which  have  more  than  1,000  members 
(^ik  are  the  JAt  (1,001X  Gham&r  (5^75^),  Garluija  (1,827>,  and  Lodha  (2,86k)> 
castes. 

The  following  caites  have  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  100  members  t-^ 
Barhai,  Hajj&m,  Eal&I,  Ahfr,  E6chhi,  Darei,  Eah&r,  Dhobi,  Loh&r,  Eoli, 
EhaUk,  Eh&krob,  Eumh&r,  and  EAyath.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs 
(138),  Path&ns  (144)|  and  a  number  unspecified. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age) 
40  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  GK>vemment  servants,, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  968  in  domestid  service^  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac.;  276  in  commerce,  in  buying^ 
seUing)  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods^  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  ani- 
mals, or  goods ;  4,728  in  agricultural  operations ;  637  in  industrial  occupations^ 
arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable » 
mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,050  persons  returned  as  labourers  ancl 
89  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  715  as  landholders,  12,527  as  cultivatorS| 
and  13,615  as  engaged  in  occupations  Unconnected  with  agriculture.  The 
educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  191  males  as 
able  ta  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  poptdation  numbering  14,515 
Boula. 

Morthal  and  Barauli  are  mere  talokas,  and  are  practically  looked  upon  aa 
me  parganah  in  the  revenue  records.  Both  of  them  originally  formed  part 
of  Ftoganah  Koil,  and^during  the  last  century  became  detached  as  separate 
talukas.  Morthal  belonged  almost  entirely  to  a  Chauh&n  oolony,  and  now, 
though  a  few  villages,  belong  to  B&kir  Ali  Eh&n  of  Pindr&wal,  and  a  few  tor 
Mafa4jans,  the  parganah  may  be  said  to  be  divided  between  the  old  CShauh4n. 
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proprietors  ahd  the  Miuafanin  Badgfijar  Mahmud  Ali  Khin  of  Chatiri.     Tlie 
following  changes  took  place  sinee  1838  : — 
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MursAn,  a  town  in  parganah  Mnrs&n  and  tahsil  H&thraa  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  lies  24  miles  from  Aligarh  and  7  miles  fVom  H&thras,  on  the  Muttra 
road.  The  population  in  1853  was  6,668,  and  in  1866  was  6,572.  In  1872 
lihere  were  5,998  inhabitants,  of  whom  5,009  were  Hindus  (2,223  females)  and 
989  were  Musalm&ns  (442  females).  The  town  site  occupies  an  area  of  69 
square  acreS,  giving  87  souls  to  the  acre*  The  town  is  separated  from  the 
Muttra  road  by  an  exoaratioti,  to  the  east  and  westof  which  run  the  roads  from* 
Aligarh  bj  Igl&s,  and  that  from  the  fort  to  the  main  road.  The  latter  forms  the 
principal  street  and  bazarway,  and  shortly  aflet  it  enters  the  town  it  branches 
ihto  two  near  the  ganj  and  joins  the  IglAs  road.  It  Is  raised  and  drained  at  the 
sides,  but  ail  the  otlier  ways  are  low,  unmetalled,  and  ill-kept.  There  are  but  30  or 
40  brick-built  houses,  and  these  belong  to  grain-merchants.  Mursftn  is  essenti- 
ally an  agricultural  town,  and  there  is  hardly  any  trade,  except  in  country  pro- 
duce which  e?entually  finds  its  way  to  H&thras.  The  well-water  is  good  and  lies 
at  about  30  feet  from  the  surface.  There  are  two  schools  here,  a  police-station^ 
and  a  post-ofHce.  On  the  whole  the  place  appears  to  be  neglected,  and  neither 
the  Raja  nor  any  oM  else  takes  much  interest  in  its  improvement.  The  Raja 
employs  two  native  physicians  to  attend  the  people  in  the  town,  but  beyond 
this  nothing  has  been  done  for  it  There  is  a  sar4i  for  travellers  and  an 
encatnping-ground  for  cartii  tiear  the  high  road.  The  Ghaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of 
1856)  is  in  force  in  Murs6n,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering 
13  mefl  of  all  grades,  at  ah  annual  cost  of  Rs.  744.  The  number  of  the  houses 
in  Ae  town  in  1872-73  was  1,282,  and  of  these  1,081  were  asseilsed  With  a 
house-tax  averaging  Re.  1-1^10  per  house  and  Re.  0-3-2  per  head  of  the  pop's- 
lation  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,275,  including 
a  balance  of  Rs.  69  from  the  previous  year  ;  and  th^  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,171. 
The  history  o^  MursAn  is  that  of  the  J&t  Rajas  of  Vbfe  plac^  and  this  has 
already  been  given  in  the  district  notice.  Raja  Tlkam 
Singh,  G.6.I.,  the  present  representative,  is  an  Honorary 
Magistrate.  On  the  capture  of  Daya  R&m's  fort  of  H&thras  in  1817,  tibe  Mur- 
s6n  Raja,  Bhagwant  Singh,  surrendered  his  fort,  of  which  the  bastions  and 
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Walls 'W6¥e  dUmahtled  by  the  Briiish  forces.  The  fori  is  tiow  in  ruios^  abd  is 
ooonpied  by  the  followers  of  the  Raja  and  the  house  of  the  Baja  ;  but  the  latter 
chiefly  resides  in  another  house  at  some  distance  from  the  fort 

MubsAn,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  H4thras  of  the  Ah'garh  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Easangarh  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Muttra  district;  and 
on  the  east  by  H&thras.  The  census  statistics  of  1872  show  a  total  area  of 
73  square  miles  and  79  acres,  of  which  66  square  miles  were  under  cultivation. 
The  area  assessed  to  Ooyernment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  67  square 
miles,  of  which  61  square  miles  were  cultivated,  one  square  mile  was  culturable, 
and  five  square  miles  were  barren. 

This  parganah  is  a  coutinuation  of  tahsil  Igl&s,  aud  is  marked  by  similar 
physical  characteristics.  The  K&ron  N4di  runs  down  its  ceutre,  with  a  kb&dir 
of  good  quality  and  tolerably  fertile.  As  in  IgUs,  however,  parallel  lines  of 
sandy  soil  run  within  a  short  distance  of  each  side,  limited  in  extent  on  the.  west, 
and  broader  and  more  irregular  on  the  east.  These  are  well-defined  tracts  and  of 
far  greater  extent  and  poorer  capability  than  those  in  H&thras*  There  are  no  jhils 
in  the  parganah  larger  than  ponds,  and  no  stream  other  than  the  K&ron.  This 
absence  of  rivers  and  tanks  is  however  made  up  for  by  the  great  facilities 
afforded  for  well- irrigation.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  25  to  dOfeet  from  the 
surface,  fbd  by  inexhaustible  springs  and  the  subsoil  is  good. 

The  fiscal  history  of  the  parganah  is  given  under  the  Mursibi  family  in 
the  notice  of  the  Aligarh   district.     The  villages  of 
'^*  this  parganah  were  divided  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1834 

into  tamiitddrif  muhadamij  and  tolukaddri.  The  first  comprised  those  viUages 
in  which  the  Baja  of  Murs&n  was  found  to  have  proprietary  rights ;  the  second, 
those  settled  with  the  village  communities;  and  the  third,  those  settled  with  the 
Biya  on  the  refusal  of  the  village  communities  to  accept  the  engagements  for 
the  land-revenue.  Up  to  JMr*  Thornton's  revision  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
due  from  the  parganah  had  been  paid  through  the  Baja,  and  the  sum  realis* 
able  by  him  in  the  previous  settlement  was  Bs.  2,05,414,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment land-revenue  was  Bs.  1,74,602.  Mr.  Thornton  reduced  the  demand  by 
13  per  cent,  or  to  Bs.  1,52,053,  of  which  the  Baja  paid  Bs.  60,102  for  the  vil- 
lages settled  with  him,  and  Bs.  91,951  for  the  mukadami  tillages,  which  paid 
to  the  Baja  Bs.  118,624.  The  incidence  of  the  revenue  was  Bs.  2-9-6  per  culti- 
vated acre.  This  settlement  framed  on  the  heavy  assessments  that  had 
been  exacted  by  the  former  talukaddrs,  worked  very  badly ;  and  though 
remissions  and  revisions  were  maide,  7,269  acres,  or  17*67  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area,  were  farmed,  and  2,037  aoreil,  or  4*95  per  cent,  of  the  area,  were  sold  for 
arrears  of  revenue  during  the  currency  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  la 
addition  to  this,  38,867  aores,  or  94*52  per  cent.,  changed  hands  by  private  sale, 
mortgage  or  forced  sale.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  settlement  operations 
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in  1872,  only  16^052  acres,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  remained  tcr 
the  old  proprietors,  whilst  19,943  acres,  or  48^  per  cent,  had  been  permanentlj 
transferred  to  others,  and  the  remainder  had  been  mortgaged*  J&ts,  Brahmans^ 
Gtehlots,  and  Mnsalm&ns  have  been  the  principal  losers  and  money-lenders 
the  gainers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  loss  to  each  caste  : — > 
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Between  1838  and  1869  the  parganah  has  been  reduced  by  the  transfer  of 
66  villages  to  other  parganahs.  Originally  the  parganah  was  formed  on  purely 
historical  considerations,  and  the  recent  changes  have  been  made  to  form  a 
compact  area  for  administrative  purposes ;  any  minnte  comparison  therefore 
with  previous  areas  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  new  assessment  of  the  land-^revenne  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  fl.  Smith. 
The  statistics  of  area  show  a  total  area  of  46,607  acres,  of  which  2,514  adrea 
are  returned  as  barren,  and  3,536  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue.  The  distribu-^ 
tion  of  the  assessable  area  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the  total  area  is  87  per  cent. ;  and  here' 
also  cultivation  is  very  high,  being  96  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area.  Irriga- 
tion, too,  reaches  92  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivated  area,  and  only  four  per 
cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  including  land  under  groves,  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  the  plough.  Cultivation  has  increased  by  9*18  per  cent.^  and 
irrigation  by  9*8  per  cent,  since  last  settiement  The  new  assessment  amounts* 
to  ^Bs.  1,06,890-8-0,  and  the  cesses  to  Rs.  10,869.    Murs&n  is  undonbtedly 
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inferior  to  Hdthras  in  its  soil :  it  oontains  6  per  ceni  of  dry  bMr,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  irrigated  area  is  of  the  same  character.  The  old  land-rcTenne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  past  settlement  stood  at  Bs.  95,209,  ^hich  rose  to 
Ba.  95,848  when  the  new  settlement  commenced.  The  increase  shown  at  the  new 
assessment  amounts  to  11  per  cent.  Oat  of  143  mah^ls  or  estates  in  1872,  nine 
were  held  free  of  revenue,  76  were  zamindiri,  and  58  were  bh&yach&ra.^  59*6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  held  by  numerous  sharers,  7  per  cent,  by  a  few,  and 
the  remainder  almost  entirely  by  the  Raja  of  Murs&n.  The  kharif  occupies  55 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  in  it  cotton  covers  18'5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  sreAyjodr  21'5per  cent,  and  bdjra  7*5  per  cent.  Amongst  the  rabi 
crops,  wheat  occupies  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivation,  barley  15  per  cent., 
and  bajra  9  per  cent.  703  holdings  are  in  the  possession  of  cultivating  proprie- 
tors as  seer,  1,071  holdings  are  held  by  hereditary  cultivators,  and  2,130  holdings 
by  tenants-at-will,  or  18*6  per  cent.,  30*5  per  cent.,  and  50*9  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  The  area  of  each  proprietary  holding 
averages  10*6  acres.  Thus,  tenants  who  were  formerly  for  the  most  part 
proprietors  occupy  81*4  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  the  landowners  are 
nearly  all  absentees.  The  average  rental  is  Bs.  4-15-0  per  acre;  hereditary 
tenants  pay,  on  an  average,  Bs.  4*13-4  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  pay 
Bs.  5-0-2  per  acre.  Though  inferior  to  H&thras,  the  general  rent-rate  in  this 
parganah  is  slightly  in  excess.  In  Mursdn  7,515  cultivated  acres  are  recorded 
as  seer,  12,302  acres  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  20,526  acres  as  held  by 
tenants-at-vnll. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Murs&n  contained  129  inha- 

,   .  bited  villa£:es,  of  which  51  had  less  than  200  inhabit- 

Populatiop. ' 

ants,  53  had  between  200  and  500,  19  had  between 

500  and  1,000,  and  5  had  between  1,000  and  2,000.  The  only  town  con- 
taining more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Mursfin  itself.  The  settlement  records 
show  that  there  were  142  villages  in  the  parganah  in  1872,  distributed  amongst 
143  mah&ls  or  estates.  The  average  area  of  each  village  was  328  acres.  ^Die 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  47,496  souls  (21,876  females),  giving  651  to 
the  square  mile.  Glassifled  according  to  religion,  there  were  44,049  Hindis, 
of  whom  20,269  were  females;  3,447  Musalmfins,  amongst  whom  1,607  were 
females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  9,908  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,572  were  females  ;  973  Bajpitits, 
including  444  females;  1,775  Baniyas  (824  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes  ''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show 
a  total  of  31,398  souls,  of  whom  14,429  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman 
subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Ghiur  (558),  Sanidh  (1,136),  and 

1  Fur  forther  details  as  to  the  fiscal  history  of  this  pari^ah,  see  Sett.  Rtp.  I ,  S47,  and  Rer^ 
Bep.  |1 ,  IT.  S, 49. 
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Saraswat  (54).    Bajp6ta  belong  to  ihe  Gahlot  (566),  Caiaobin,  and  Badgujar 

clans^  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw41  (1,104),  Mahesri  (241),  BArahaaini  (112), 

Daaa,  and  Chauflafaii  snbdiviaionB.    The  following,  amongst  the  other  caates, 

have  more  than  1,000  members  each: — J&t  (8,849),  Barhai,   Higj^m,  Soli 

(2,031),  and    Cham&r  (18,625).    The  following  have  leas  than  1,000,  bat 

more  than   100  members  each:*  Son&r,  Bh&t,  Eal&l,    Ahir,  KAchhi,  Dand, 

Jogi,  K^hir,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Ehatik,  Kh&krob,  Komhir^  GaraiiTa,  Ahmya, 

K&yath,  and  Mall&h,    The  Muflalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (803), 

Bayyids  (101),  wi  Path&ns  (460)  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Mnhammadan  popa<« 

}aUon  ifi  entered  without  distinotiou. 

The  oocupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  ooUeoted  at  the  censoa 

of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adult 
Oocnpftt  1 0D8. 

population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  205  are 

employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Gh>yemment  serranta,  priests, 

doctors,  and  the  like;  2,090  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  waters 

carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  ^;  1,031  in  oommerce,  iu  buying, 

selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animsK 

or  goods;  6,560  in  agricultural  operations  ;  2,824  in  industrial  occupations^  arta 

and  mechanioB,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mineral, 

and  animal.    There  were  3,585  persons  returned 'as  labourers  and  419  as  of  no 

specified  occupation.    Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or  sez^ 

the  same  returns  give  954  as  landholders,  17,425  as  cultivat<»:8,  and  29,117  aa 

engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.    The  educational  stati»^ 

tics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  935  males  as  able  to  read  and  write 

out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,620  souls.     Murs&n  originally 

formed  a  portion  of  parganahs  Jalesar  and  Eoil.     In  1838  it  contained  208 

villages,  with  a  cultivated  area  amounting  to  58,621  acres  and  a  land-revenue 

of  Rs.  1,52,053.    Between  1839  and  1868,  17  villages  were  received  from 

Hathras,  and  33  villages  were  transferred  to  parganah  Mah&ban  of  the  Muttra 

district,  44  villages  to  HdUiras,  and  6  to  Igl&s. 

PxLKHiLNA,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 

11  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12  miles  from  Sikandra.     In  1865  there  were  3,809 

inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  4,500.    The  town  is  a  very  old  one,  and 

gave  its  name  to  a  taluka  which  was  farmed  to  Daya  B4m  at  the  oommcaee^ 

ment  of  the  British  rule.    In  1817  the  taluka  was  broken  up^  and  the  villagea. 

were  settled  with  the  original  proprietors.    The  Chat^dari  Act  (XX.  of  1856> 

is  in  force  in  Pilkhana,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  poHce  numbering  9 

men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.    The  number  of  the  housea 

in    the  town  in  1872-73  was  798  ;  and  of  these  750  were  assessed   with 

a  house-taz  averaging  Re.  1-4-4  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-5  per  head  of  the 

population    per   annum.    The  itieome    for    the    same  year  was  Rs.  1,043^ 
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including  a  balance  of  Rs.  88  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  894. 

PisAWA,  a  village  of  parganah  Chandaus  in  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  26. 
miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Chandaus.  The  population  in  1865  num- 
bered 2^426  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,668  inhabitants.  Pis&wa  gives  its 
name  to  a  taluka  held  by  J&ts,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  under  the  district 
notioe.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  the  only  jungle  deserving  the  name  in 
the  district. 

FuBDiLKAGAB,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tahsfli  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh* 
distrioty  is  26  miles  from  Aligarh  and  2  miles  from  Sikandra  Rao.  The  popula- 
tion in  1865  was  3,967,  and  in  1872  was  4,123.  There  is  a  police-station  and. 
a  post-offioe.  The  Chaukidari  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Purdilnagar, 
and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  11  men  of  all  grades,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Ks.  636.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73 
was  873  ;  and  of  these,  811  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Re.  1-2-9 
per  house  and  Be.  0-3-9  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,028,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  79  from  the  previ- 
ous year ;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  915.  The  Ganges  Canal  passes  close  to; 
the  town  which  is  named  after  Naw&b  Purdil  Kh&n  of  Sikandra  Rao. 

BALlfHPUB,  a  village  in  parganah  and  tahsil  H&thras,  is  distant  11  miles 
from  Hithras  and  20  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  was  1,285/ 
and  in  1872  was  1,356.  There  is  a  police-station  here.  Salimpur  lies  on  the 
roate  between  H&thras  and  Badaun,  distant  lOf  miles  from  H&thras  and  10|- 
miles  from  Sikandra  Rao,  the  next  stage.  The  road  throughout  is  metalled  and: 
bridged,  and  the  country  open  and  well  cultivated.  From  H&thras,  Sokhn&r  is 
passed  at  two  miles,  the  railway  at  six,  and  Kailora  at  7^  miles.  To  Sikandra 
Bao,  the  Gknges  Canal  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  6  and  10^  miles.  Salimpur 
is  a  mere  village,  and  supplies  can  only  be  had  after  due  notice.  Water  is,^ 
however,  plentiful. 

Si^SNl,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tahsil  Hvthras  in  the  Aligarh  district,  {» 
distant  14  miles  from  Aligarh  on  the  Agra  road,  and  7  miles  from  H&thras. 
The  population  in  1853  numbered  5,484  souls,  in  1865  there  were  4,994  inha<> 
bitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  4,208.  The  town  is  steadily  declining  in 
importance.  There  is  a  police-station  and  a  district  post-office  here.  S&sni 
lies  on  the  route  from  Agra  to  Aligarh,  8|  miles  from  Hathras  and  14^ 
miles  from  Aligarh.  The  encamping-ground  for  troops  is  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  The  road  all  through  is  metalled  and  bridged,  and  supplies  and 
water  are  abundant  From  H&thras  you  pass  the  Muttra  road  (Muttra  dis- 
tant 22milss)  at  1},  Rohari  at  4^,  and  Barsa  at  7  miles.  To  Aligarh,  pass 
Snsihatat4miles,  Mandr&k  at  6},  Parh&wali  at  10,  road  to  Muttra  at  12,  and 
join  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  at  12^  miles,  ailer  which  pass  to  the  east  of  the^ 
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town  of  Koil,  to  the  encainping-ground.  The  fori,  of  which  the  remains  exist, 
was  boilt  by  the  J&t  Raja  Phup  Singh  of  the  Binrsan  family.  Tradition  makes 
him  out  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  arbitrary  disposition.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  specially  proud  of  his  palace  garden  ;  and  onoe,  when  one  of  his  yonng 
sons  had  broken  a  twig  or  a  leaf  from  some  favonrite  tree  the  Raja  ordered 
the  lad*s  arm  to  be  cnt  off.  The  Raja*s  followers  however  interceded,  and  the 
youth  was  pnntshed  by  being  forced  to  go  aboat  for  several  days  with  his  sleeves 
cnt  short  and  his  arms  bare.  On  another  occasion  the  Baja  saw  a  peasant 
^oman  on  the  road  break  off  the  leaf  of  an  overhanging  tree  to  cover  the 
month  of  a  pot  of  ghi  she  was  carrying  ;  whereupon  be  made  her  empty  the 
whole  pot  over  the  tree,  *^  to  heal,"  as  he  said,  ^  the  wound  she  had  inflieted.** 

S&mi,  Akrabady  JaI41i,  and  Sikandra  Rao,  at  the  beginning  of  this  oentory, 
were  ineloded  in  the  dominions  of  the  Naw&b  Wazf r  of  Ondh.  Ihey  were 
ceded  by  treaty  in  1802.  Raja  Bhagwant  Bingh  then  held  S&sni  and  Bijaigarb, 
and  Th&kur  Harkishan  held  Kaohanra  in  Sikandra.  The  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Hon'ble  Gkrald  Wellesley)  forbade  these  ohiefe  to  oollect  transit  dutiefl^ 
and  offered  them  a  nank&r  allowance  as  compensation.  They  disobeyed,  and 
a  force  was  sentto  reduce  them.  Thereupon  the  Sisni  chief  oflbred  to  surr^der, 
but  secretly  made  preparations  to  destroy  by  treachery  the  small  force  (com- 
manded by  Colonel  Blair)  which  was  sent  to  occupy  the  fort  Qeaerti  St. 
John  was  then  sent  against  S&sni  with  a  strong  force  in  the  winter  of  1802, 
but  the  place  held  out  until  some  time  in  1803,  when  it  was  taken  by  Lord  Lake 
in  person,  not  without  considerable  loss.  At  8&sni  are  the  remains  of  the  meno- 
ments  erected  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Blair  and  other  oflSeers  who  wtn  killed 
in  the  attack  on  that  fort.  A  great  portion  of  the  materials  ol  ifae  fort  was 
Used  in  the  building  of  the  S&sni  indigo  factories  in  1806. 

The  C9iaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  S&sni,  and  in  1873  supperi- 
ed  a  village  police  numbering  13  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  af 
Bs.  720.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  1,265,  and  of  these 
1,126  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Ete.  0«15-»10  per  house  and 
Be.  0-3-9  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,166,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  48  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,047. 

SiKAHD&A  Rao,  a  town  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  AUgiMrh 
J  district,  is  ;rituated  on  the  Cawnpore  road,  23  milee 

sonth-east-by-east  of  Koil.  The  p<^ulation  in  1847 
numbered  7,195,  in  1853  it  was  12,873,  and  in  1865  there  wete  12,451  inhabit- 
ants. The  site  of  the  town  has  an  area  of  140  square  acres,  giving  96  souls  to 
the  acre.  According  to  the  eensus  of  1872  there  were  12,642  inhabitants,  of 
whom  7,598  were  Bind6s  (3,401  females)  and  5,044  were  Mnsalm&na  (2,573 
females).     DistrlbtttiBg  the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classes,  the 
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rBttiniB''8how'321  laadlioldersy  1,199  cultivators,  and  10,822  persons  pursuing 
Qowpatipas  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872 
was  1,516,  of  ^icb  679  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.  The  number  of  houses 
during  t)M  same  year  was  2,556,  of  which  493  were  built  with  skilled  labour, 
and  of  these  197  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.  Of  the  2^063  mud  huts  in  the 
town,  815  ware  owned  hy  Mnsalm4as.  Taking  the  male  adult  population, 
1,(M4  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  we  find  the  following  occupations 
pnrmwl  by  more  than  fifty  males  :**Barbers,  61 ;  beggars,  51 ;  butchers,  143  ; 
eoltivators,  539  ;  jnn-keepers,  57  j  labourers,  647  ;  landowners,  113  ;  letters  of 
vdbiales,  191 ;  merchants,  77  ;  oil-makers,  61 ;  servants,  962 ;  shop-keq>ers,  317 ; 
sweepers,  103  ;  water-carriers,  213;  weavers  213. 

Sikandra  9so  is  rather  a  squalid,  poor  looking  town,  badly  situated  in  low 
ground^  the  drainage  of  which  is  both  difficult  and 
inefficient  To  the  north  tiiere  is  a  high  portaon,  but 
the  south  is  very  low,  and  on  the  east  there  is  a  great  jhil  about  600  yards  long 
and  500  jrards  wide  in  the  cold-weather.  In  the  rains  tlus  lake  extends  fully  four 
miles,  and  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Isan  Nadi.  It  has  a  oonsiderablo 
depth  and  abounds  with  fish.  Two  ways  connect  the  town  with  the  Grand 
Trmnk  Boad,  one  of  which,  to  the  north,  leads  to  the  tahsfli,  and  the  other,  to  the 
sputh,  forms  the  bazarway  and  the  entrance  to  the  business  portion  of  the 
town.  Both  are  metalled,  but  are  very  winding.  There  are  many  ruinous  houses 
in  the  town,  expedally  in  the  Path&n  qnarter,  but  many  new  bouses  are  also 
springing  up,  espedally  those  belonging  to  the  money-lending  classes.  The  Oan- 
ges  Oanal  passes  the  town  about  1^  miles  to  the  west,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
graater  aoonmulation  of  water  than  ever  asioimd  the  town.  The  water  in  the 
wells  is,  as  a  rule,  brackish,  but  in  a  few  wells  it  is  fairly  sweet.  Since  the  canal 
was  opened  the  water  level  has  risen  by  about  twelve  feet.  Fever  prevails,  and 
many  die  of  it  every  year.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  deaths  from  aU  causes 
in  1871,  amounting  to  287,  or  23*08  per  thousand  of  the  population,  247  wekto 
set  down  to  fever  alone.  The  greater  portion  of  the  town  hmds  are  also  irrigated 
from  the  canal,  and  in  the  rains  the  low  portion  of  the  site  is  so  subject  to  flood- 
ing that  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  is  the  pnly  way  always  free  from  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  tahsili,  police-station,  post-office,  school,  and  dis- 
pensary here.  The  tahsili  is  an  enclosed  bnflding  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town 
with  the  usual  poblicoffices.  The  school  and  dispensary  are  poor  pla^es^  Xhens 
are  four  sarais-— one  inside  the  town  and  tiuree  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 
Sikandra  Rao  lies  op  the  route  froi|i  Hathras  to  Budaon,  10^  miles  from 
.     .  SaUmpur,  the  previous  stage,  and  10  miles  from  Mohao- 

pur  in  Eta,  the  next  stage.  The  road  is  metalled  and 
bridged  throughout,  and  from  SaUmpur  crosses  the  Ganges  Canal  by  bridges 
at  the  6th  and  10 1  miles.    To  Mohanpur^  the  village  of  R&mpur  is  passed  at 
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3^  miles,  Agsoli  at  6}  miles,  and  the  district  boundary  at  8^  miles.  The  conntrj 
throughout  is  level,  open,  and  cultivated.  The  encamping-ground  at  Sikandra  Bao 
is  large  and  spacious,  and  supplies  and  water  are  abundant.  Both  the  Grand  Trunk 
Boad  and  the  road  from  H&thras  by  K&sgai:J  to  Soron  are  used  by  numbers  of 
pilgrims  from  Muttra. 

Sikandra  Bao  possesses  a  municipality  which  is  now  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  offidal^ 
three  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers,  and  three  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Magistrate.  The  incidence  of  taxation  in  1872-73  was  eight  amuw 
and  one  pie  per  head  of  the  population.  The  system  has  been  in  force  since 
1865,  and  has  resulted  in  much  local  improvement;  in  fact,  whatever  has  been 
done  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  municipality.  The  following  statement  shows 
die  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  :  — 


MonicipaUty. 


BeceipU. 

1870-71. 

1871-79. 

1879-78 

Expenditaro. 

U70-71. 

1171-72 

1879-78. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Opening  t)alanoe. . . 

164 

3 

1,038 

Collection 

769 

821 

1,04» 

Ctawi  L— Foodl  and 
dxiak. 

^      n.— ADtmali 
ft>r  ilaogbter. 

8,S63 
90 

8,180 
197 

4,880 
600 

Head-office 

a.  Original  worlu, 

b.  Bepairs,  &c.  m. 

••• 
••• 
877 

88 

71 
856 

1» 

1,581 

828 

„   in.-Fiiel,*c. 

161 

882 

180 

Folioe                 ... 

1,111 

1,978 

1J64 

,,     IV.-^Bidldlng 

426 

884 

888 

Edncation           m. 

960 

976 

800 

„     v.— Orugsy 

8pi06f« 

164 

848 

188 

ConierTanoy 
Charitable  grants, 

699 
40 

618 
100 

814 
16S 

„  VI,— Tobaooo, 

3S6 

149 

975 

Lighting 

283 

968 

98S 

xVIL-Textile 
fabrlos. 

••• 

669 
68 

499 

66 

Miflcellftneoai     ... 

Bztraordinary    ... 

Total       ... 

18 

*•• 

181 

947 
80 

8,816 

4,018 

8,078 

8»47S 

4»890 

6,880 

XMul  of  petrol ... 

Pitfaofdiaary    ••, 

187 

«*• 

96 

ViMS                  ••• 

41 

76 

900 

Mtoellaiieotti    ... 

18 

89 

84 

Pounds 

•M 

t.« 

868 

Total    ... 

M18 

6,066 

8,024 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  for  two  years  of  the  article^ 
paying  octroi,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  town : — 


Imports. 


Quantity  im. 
ported  in 

Consumption  per 
head  in 

ArUcles. 

Value  of  im* 
ports  in 

per  head  in 

Articles. 

mm 

s 

i 

s 

s 

M.  B,  a 

6  17    0 
0    2  18 

0  83    8 

0    0  12 

0  "s     2 
0  16  14 

i 

• 

9i 

a» 
1^ 

Grain 
Ghi 

8Dgar,ooarse, 
Da,  fine  ... 
Shfra 
OU 
I'nel 

Tobaooo     ... 
OU-seeds    ^ 

Mds. 

75,961 

428 

8,803 

6,022 

1,418 

48t 

6,761 

796 

••• 

Mds. 

67,994 

878 

8,968 

2,106 

*•• 

986 

13,864 

«74 

6,988 

M.   8.C. 

6  13    7 
0    0     7 

0  84    2 
) 

••• 

o'*'2  10 

Rice 

Vegetables 
and  fruit. 

Milk 

Fodder       ... 

Oil-seeda    ... 

Building  ma- 
terials. 

»  r . 

Motals        ... 

Bs. 

18,429 
10,281 

1,U2 

6,784 

6,438 

11,186 

11,148 

66,861 

6,296 

Bs. 

28^696 

••• 
4,865 

2,6  If* 
16,061 

10,H78 

62,998 

7,137 

Bs.  a.  p. 
1    1  11 

tM 

••• 

•  •• 

0  14  11 

0  14  10 
4  10    6 
0    7     0 

Baa.  p. 

••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

1     S    } 

4  IS     8 
0    «     7 

History* 


Sikandra  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Sikandar  Lodi 
(1488-1517  A.D.X  aOer  whom  it  was  called  Sikandar- 
pur.  It  was  afterwards  given  in  jdfftr  to  one  Bao 
Kh&n,  Afgh&n,  and  became  known  as  Bao-ke-Sikandra,  or  Sikandra  Bao. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  shares,  Kasha  Nankhel  and  Kasba  Afgh&nan. 
The  latter  contains  four  pattis,  vtz.,  Umda  Begam^  Muhammad  N6r  Kh&n, 
Jamiyat  Kh&n^  and  Mfran  Eh&n.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Ghaus 
Kh&n  of  Sikandra  was  one  of  the  principal  rebel  leaders,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  Eoil  itself  as  deputy  of  Walidiul  Eh&n  of  M&litgarh  in  the  Buland- 
ahahr  district.  Knndan  Singh,  a  Pundir  Bajput  of  N&i,  did  good  service  on  the 
British  side,  and  for  some  time  held  the  parganah  in  their  behalf  as  N&zim.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  Debi  D&s,  Baniya,  also  received  the  thanks  of 
the  district  authorities  for  the  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  afford.  A  mosque 
dating  from  Akbar*s  time  was  built  by  the  Governor  Bhahdil  Eh&n,  and  a  ruined 
house  in  the  town  was  formerly  the  residence  of  another  governor,  Pnrdil  Eh&n, 
who  founded  Purdilnagar. 

Sikandra,  Bad,  a  parganah  in  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh 
district^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganas  Gangiri  and  Akrabad ;  on  the 
west  by  Akrabad  and  H&thras  ;  dn  the  south  by  parganah  Jalesar  in  the  Agra 
district,  and  on  the  east  by  parganahs  Mar&hra  and  Bilr&m  of  the  Eta  district. 

This  parganah,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1872,  had  then  a  total  area  of 
141,586  acres,  of  which  38,473  acres  were  barren  and  1,084  acres  were  held 
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free  of  revenue.    The  assessable  area  daring  the  same  year  amoanted  to  102,029 
acres.     Hie  changes  in  area  since  the  last  settlement  hare  been  great.     There 


are  now  164  villages, — an  increase  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  taluka 
Hosain  and  a  few  villages  from  H&thras  and  parganah  Mar&hra  of  the  Eta 
district  The  last  settlement  of  Sikandra  Elao  proper  was  made  bj  Mr.  Rose  in 
1838,  and  as  the  parganah  then  stood,  the  revenue  fell  at  Bs.  2-1-0  on  the  culti- 
vated acre,  the  irrigation  being  62  per  cent.^  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  made  the 
existing  settlement.     The  statistics  of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows  : — 


Cultmrabie. 

OdHvated. 

New 
fftUow. 

OldWMrte 

Qrovet. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand  To- 
tal. 

Acres. 
691 

Acres. 
6,199 

Acres. 
1,124 

Acves. 
7.979 

Acres. 
85,866 

Acres. 
6J01 

Acres. 
94,657 

Acres. 
109  09f 

Ustxf  batloQ  of 


These  iigares  show  a  proportion  of  cnlturable  land  to  the  total  area  of  72  per 
cent,  but  the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cultur- 
able' area  is  as  high  as  92  per  cent.,  and  onl^  9  per 
cent  of  the  cultivation  is  unirrigated.  The  margin  of  waste,  including  groves, 
left  for  the  plough  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  culturable  area.  The  new 
assessment  amounts  to  Bs.  2,56,340,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  25,634.  The 
new  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  Bs.  2-11-0  per  cultivated  acre.  Irrigation  has 
increased  immensely  since  the  last  settiement  Formerly  there  were  only  wells 
and  a  few  lowlying  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  E&li  watered  from  that  river ;  now  the 
canal  commands  the  entire  parganah,  but  not  without  certain  disadvantages  as 
far  as  the  efflorescence  otreh  is  concerned  (see  the  Tahsfl  notice). 

Mr.  Rose's  assessment  was  far  less  severe  than  that  of  Mr.  Thomtoiu  The 
aoil  throughout  the  parganah  is  good^  and  Mr.  Bose*s 
revision  only  added  eight  per  cent,  to  the  revenue, 
whilst  the  new  assessment  shows  a  rise  of  37  cent  above  the  setUement  of  1838. 
The  working  of  the  past  settiement  resulted  in  the  sale  by  reveuue  process  of 
678  acres  and  the  farm  of  6,817  acres.  The  changes  by  voluntary  transfers  and 
the  orders  of  the  Civil  Courts  were  as  follows  : — 


TMBifeis. 


Areaio 
aeree. 

ReFenae. 

Prioe  per 
acre. 

Teals' pur- 
chase. 

Private  sale    •••              ...              «•• 
SSinrtffage        ...              ...              ■•• 

Aactioa 

Ill 

Bs. 

84,671 
SS,940 
66,886 

Be  a.  p. 

9    4  IP 
6    «    1 

3   IS  lA 

6-8 

4*0 

97 

Total,           ^ 

116^9 

l,60.W6 

6  46  10 

4-8 

I  I.iSett.Bep.  860 ;  II.,  Her.  Bep ,  V.  B„  I0^^. 
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The  sales  for  arrears  took  place  very  shorilj  after  the  setUement  in  1838, 
tnd  the  valae  of  laad  increased  after  the  first  ten  jears^  when  it  ^as  2*6  years' 
ptirchase  in  cases  of  pritate  sale,  to  5*5  years*  pnrchase  in  tba  second  decade, 
and  1 1  '3  years  purchase  in  the  third  decade.  Twenfy'^foar  per  cet»t.  oSf  the  area  baa 
been  permanently  transferred  from  the  original  proprietors,  and  30  per  cent, 
has  been  mortaged.  These  figares  indode  the  whole  of  the  Hnsain  Tillages 
formerly  settled  with  the  Porach  Raja.  Paudir  Th&kurs,  represented  by  the 
talnkad&r  of  Bijafgarh  and  the  zamfnd&r  of  N6i,  are  now  the  most  important 
clan  hi  the  two  parganahs  of  Akrabad  and  Sikandra<  l^ut  Th&kurs  as  a 
whole  have  lost  57  per  cent,  of  their  old  possessions,  which  coveted  165  out  of 
the  252  vilkges  in  the  tahsil,  and  147,760  out  of  218,975  acres.  Mnsalm&ns  still 
hold  13,499  acres  in  the  tahsil,  or  47  per  cent,  of  their  ancestral  lands.  The 
changes  however  are  chiefly  from  a  caste  to  their  fellow-castemen,  and  not  to 
the  money-lendersas  in  H&thras. 

Large  owners  have  been  more  aftected  by  these  transfers  than  small  owners, 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  small 
cultivating  proprietors  to  hold  their  land  where  the 
non-cultivating  landholder  on  a  larger  scale  wiU  be  compelled  to  part  with 
bis  possessions,  and  that  *  an  assessment  which  will  crush  the  latter  will 
leave  the  former  comparatively  uninjured.  The  practice  of  the  old  settle- 
ment officers  in  sparing  the  large  owners  and  pressing  heavily  on  the  more 
industrious  cultivating  communities,  if  strictly  speaking  inequitable,  waa  at 
least  based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  who  oould  and  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay  the  demand.  In  this  parganah,  out  ot  the  79,299  acres  transferred, 
57,744  acres  belonged  to  individuals  owning  three-fourths  or  more  of  an  estate, 
and  similarly  all  through  the  district,  the  smaller  proprietary  bodies  have  come 
well  out  of  the  troubles  of  the  past  half  century.  The  following  statement  shows 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  each  case : — 


Caileft  Qf  owners. 
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... 
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490 
698 
810 
898 
8  664 
11,869 


199 

48 

890 

4,09f 
9,718 


Of  the  204  mah&ls  or  estates  returned  as  in  the  parganah  at  the  recent 
revision  of  settlement,  129  were  zamindAri,  31  were  held  on  a  perfect  pattid&ri 
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tenure,  and  44  were  imperfect  pattidiri.  One-quarier  of  the  area  was  held  by 
proprietors  possessing  more  than  one  village^  88  per  cent,  by  proprietors  who 
were  less  than  six  sharers  and  possessed  up  to  one  village,  and  47  per  cent,  by 
proprietors  who  were  more  than  six  sharers.  The  percentage  of  the  land-revenue 
paid  by  each  of  these  classes  is  26,  28*5,  and  45*5  per  cent,  respectively. 

Kharif  crops  occupied  during  the  year  of  measurement  (1871)  45,648  acresy 
and  raU  crops  48,409  acres,  12,443  acres  were  under 
cotton,  16,204  acres  under  jodrf  and  10,559  acres 
under  indigo  in  the  kharl/y  and  in  the  rati  23,873  acres  were  under  wheat, 
10,099  acres  under  barley,  and  6,364  under  bejar.  A  summary  of  the 
prices  is  given  under  the  district  notice  for  the  whole  district,  where  alao 
oonununications  are  fully  described.  1,148  holdings  are  held  by  proprietors 
as  seer,  6,193  by  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  2,938  by  tenants- 
at-will.  Only  515  acres  out  of  83,560  acres  are  paid  for  in  kind,  and  the 
average  rental  per  acre  at  cash  rates  is  Bs.  4-8-8,  rtc,  tenants  with  a  right  of 
occupancy  Bs,  4-4-4,  and  tenants-at-will  Bs.  5-1*11  per  acre.  Twenty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  as  seer  by  proprietors,  53  per  cent,  is 
Cultivated  by  hereditaiy  tenants,  and  24  per  cent  by  tenants-at-will^  and  the 
average  area  of  their  holding  is  18  acres,  8  acres,  and  7*8  acres  respectively. 
In  1855  hereditary  tenants  possessed  4,868  holdings,  averaging  8*4  acres  each^ 
and  tenants-at-will  had  3,784  holdings,  averaging  8*6  acres  each ;  whilst  the 
rentals  showed  Bs.  3-13-3  and  Bs.  4-15-5  per  acre  respectively.  Bentals  have 
risen,  and  the  size  of  the  holdings  has  decreased  in  all  cases.  In  the  above 
remarks  taluka  Husain  is  included  and  the  parganah  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Porach  taluka  of  Husain,  now  included  in  this  parganah,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  J&don  money-lender  of  Awa  Miea,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  old  families  of  the 
district.     At  the  revision  in  1836  Mr.  Thornton  followed  the  same  principles 
that  he  adopted  in  other  talukas.^    He  found  43  villages  in  the  Baja*s  name, 
including  three  formerly  held  free  of  revenue.    From  1786  to  1803  the  taluka 
had  formed  a  portion  of  Oiejieddd  of  the  Uarhatta  occupants  of  the  fort  of  Ali- 
garh,  and  they  collected  direct  from  the  village  occupants,  and  neither  the  Baja 
nor  his  family  retained  more  than  the  three  revenue-free  villages  mentioned 
above.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British,  Mitrsen  assumed  such  a  position  that  in  the 
confasion  of  the  time  he  was  recognized  as  sudder  malguzar  and  admitted  to  en- 
gagements for  1211  Jasli  ( 1803-04 A.D.),  at  a  revenue  of  Bs.  32,600,  and  again 
for  1212 /(uU  at  a  revenue  of  Bs.  30,031,  and  the  same  terms  were  allowed  up 
to  the  end  of  1215.    In  the  beginning  of  1216/<M;t  (1808-09)  Mr.  £lliott  made  a 
revision  of  the  settlement  and  drew  up  a  proceeding  in  which  the  Baja  is  recorded 
to'  have  promised  to  permit  the  old  proprietors  to  retain  possession  of  their  lands 
~"~"  1  8€t.  Bep.,  I.»  ass. 
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at  a  reasonable  revenue.     The  names  of  ilie  proprietors^  where  ascertainable^ 
were  entered  in  the  record,  and  the  Baja  was  styled  "  talukad&r  must4jir,"  at  a  , 
levenae  of  Bs.. 3 1,001,  rising  to  Bs.  37,001  in  the  third  year.     This  assessment , 
wks  continued  until  123^  fasli.     A  money-lender  then  obtained  possession  of  the  , 
estate  and  held  it  from  1223  to  1227  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  44,000,  and  was  suo- . 
ceeded  by  Jaswant  Singh,  and  finally  by  Nar&yan  Singh,  who  was  alive  in  1836. 
The  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  seem  never  to  have  been  acted  on,  and  the 
only  enquiries  subsequently  set  on  foot  were  made  with  the  object  of  extracting  as 
much  as  possible   from  the  villages,  to  prop  Ap  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
B&ja's  house  and  to  support  him  in  his  extravagance. 

In  applying  the  principles  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mursan  to  Husain,  Mr. 
Mr.  Thornton  on  talaka    Thornton  found  that  the  Raja  had  never  by  any  valid  or  . 
BoMia.  sufficient  means  acquired  any  proprietary  rights  in  the 

taluka.    His  position  rested  neither  upoii  a  grant  from  Government  nor  upon  any 
private  and  voluntary  transfer  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves.     Originally  - 
"iHthout  any  possessions  in  the  taluka,  he  received  a  farm  from  an  agent  of . 
one  of  the  short-lived  governments  of  the  time,  and  remained  in  possession 
for  only  seventeen  years.     This  was  followed,  by  a  time  of  deprivation  for 
a  simiUr  period,  so  that  the  reinstatmnent  of  Mitrsen  in  1803^04  must  be 
oonsidei^  to   have  been  m3rely  conditional  and  temporary,  and  five  years  . 
^  after  it  was  distinctly  stated  to  be  so  when  he  was  allowed  to  renew  his 
engagement.     Mr;  Thornton  then  began  his  inquiry  into  the  history  of  each 
villi^,  and  his  account  throws  such  light  upon  the  history  of  village  colonisation . 
that  I  quote  him  here  >— "  I  was  enabled,  with  few  exceptions,  to  discover  with, 
great  certainty  to  what  tribe-  and  family  each  village  originally  belonged.    In 
many  cases  I  could  trace  that  gradual  spread  of  cultivation  from  a  central  point, 
and  consequent  formation  of  new  villages  as  offsets  from  the  one  first  established,^ 
which  affords  such  undeniable  proof  of  the  rights  of  those  who  in  times  past 
thus  appropriated  and  parcelled  out  the  S(»l.     I  had  also  procured  from  several 
distinct  and  uneonnected  sources  a  number  of  old  records,  which  showed  the 
names  of  the  malguzars  by  whom  each  village  had  been  held  under  the  former. 
Government,  together  with  the  title  then  assigned  to  them.     The  mud^  records 
fttmished  further  evidence,  as  the  numerous  holders  of  these  small  rent-free 
portions  of  land,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  gift  of  the  z6mind&rs,  had  been 
called  upon  some  years  ago  to  state  the  date  of  the  grant  with  the  name  of  the. 
giver.    It  was  thus  frequently  made  evident  that  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now 
claimed  ili  opposition  to  the  Baja  had  held  as  zamind&rs  before  tiie  taluka  was. 
made  over  to  Ratan  Singh,  as  well  as  afterwards  during  Miirsen's  dispossession*' 
The  results  of  all  this  evidence  were  ftirther  corrobomted-  by  the  papers  given, 
in  by  the  k&n6ngoes  in  1216  fasU^  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  and  uacon-^ 
tradicted   testimony  of  the  surrounding    inhabitants."      Though  the    above.' 
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utvestigatioii  showed  the  commiinitied  to  whioh  the  soil  belonged,  ilie  desoendantB 
of  those  old  proprietors  were  not  forthcoming  in  many  instanoesi  and  in  othefi 
were  too  long  out  of  possession  to  admit  of  their  being  reinstated.  In  seTenteen 
only  of  the  fortj-three  estates  in  the  talnka  were  the  old  proprietors  restored, 
and  the  remainder  were  settled  with  the  Raja  as  2amindir.  ^^  The  continuance  of 
the  Raja  in  this  position/^  writes  Mr,  Thornton,  ^^  must  be  considered  a  matter 
of  favonr  onthe  part  of  Government  rather  than  of  actual  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Raja,  bnt  his  ancient  descent  and  the  former  condition  of  his  family  confer 
upon  him  a  title  to  consideration.  •  It  so  happens,  moreover,  that  if  the  talnka-^ 
d&ri  allowance  be  granted  for  the  life  of  the  present  incumbent,  its  future 
diminution  or  entire  cessation  will  bo  felt  muoh  less  severely  than  if  it  took 
place  at  present.'^  The  entire  Government  demand  was  lowered  from  Rs.  44,000 
to  Hs.  41,558,  falling  at  a  rate  of  Rs.  2-6-7  on  the  cultivated  acre,  with  69 
per  cent,  of  irrigation.  After  much  litigation  the  whole  of  the  taluka  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Muttra  J&dons,  and  the  only  representative  of  the 
old  family,  now,  is  a  childless  widow.  The  biswadiri  villages  formerly  paid 
Bs.  15,950  plus  malikdnoj  Rs.  4,627,  or  a  total  of  Rs.  20,577,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  other  villages  was  Rs.  25,608.  The  present  settlement  shows  an  assessment  of 
Rs.  21,990  on  the  biswad&ri  villages,  or  ail  increase  of  37  per  cent,  pltu  Rs.  2,199 
aS  malikdnay  which  has  been  reduced  from  22*5  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  to  10 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  whole  increase  now  amounts  to  only  17  per  cent,  on  the 
biswad&ri  village.  The  zamind&ri  villages  are  now  assessed  at  Bs.  23,684,  of 
by  18 per  cent,  and  the  whole  increase  in  revenue  is  therefore  25  per  oent,  and 
the  incidence  on  cultivation  is  Rs.  2-13-9  per  acre.  The  villages  composing 
the  taluka  are  among  the  richest  in  quality  and  the  most  carefhUy  cultivated 
in  the  parganah  ;  rents  too  have  been  gradually  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the 
farming  system  adopted  by  the  present  owner. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  pargarah  Sikandra  Rao  contained  160 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  2^  had  less  than  200  inha^ 

PopnUtioo,  bitants  ;  60  had  between  200  and  600  ;  40  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  29  had  between  1,C00  and  2,000  ;  3  had  between  2,000  and 

8>000;  and  5  had  between  8,000  and  5,000. 

The  settlement  records  show  that  there  were  100  mah&ls  or  estates  in  this 
parganah  in  18T4,  and  164  villages,  having  an  average  area  of  863  acres  each« 
The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  128,864  souls  (58,829  females^ 
giviDg  566  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were 
115,478  Hindis,  of  whom  52,383  were  females  ;  13,364  Musalmdns,  amongst 
whom  6,432  were  females ;  and  27  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindd  popula- 
tion amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  1(^859  Brahmaas,  of 
whom  4,729  were  females  ;  15,812  Rajputs,  including  6,767  females ;  5,543 
Saniyas  (2^547  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in 
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^iiie  other  oaatefl*'  of  tlie  eensiu  returiiA,  which  show  a  total  of  83,259  souls, 

of  whom  88,340  are  females.     The  principal   Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 

this  parganah  are  the  Guar  (190),  Saraswat  (80),  Sanidh  (1,452),  and  Eanaiijiya. 

Olie  Bajpdts  belong  to  the   Gahlot  (656),  Chanhin  (4,109),  Badgtijar  (380), 

Jidon  (4/)5«),  JaogMra  (166),  Pundlr  (4,136),  Gaharwdr  (319),Bais  Gaur, 

Tomar,  Solankhi,  Rathor,   PanwAr,  Jaisw^r,  Sikharwir,  Bangar,  Kir&r,  and 

Sarajbansi  clans  ;  and  the  Banijas   to  the  Agarw&l  (1,028),  Dasa,  (Dhausaini 

(246),   Mahesri    (452),   Bdrahsaini   (840),    Garw&l,  Jaiswir,  Saraugi,  and 

Lohi3rB.    Amongst  the   other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  1,0(X) 

members  each  :-— Barhai  (2,773),  Hajj&m,  KalAl  (2,976),  Ahir  (9,010),  Kichhi 

(3,635),  Kah&r  (3,561),  Koli  (3,622),  Chamdr  (25,545),  Khdkrob,  KumhAr, 

Garariya  (8,299),  Aheriya  (1,369),  K4yath  and  Lodha  (5,007).     The  following 

hare  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  100  members : —Jit,  Sonir,  B4j,  Mali,  Bhdt, 

Gosh&in,  Joshi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Ehatik,  Banj&rd,  Dhuna,  Bhar- 

bhiiiiiaa,  Mall&h,  Teh',  Eanjar,  and  Ghosi.    Ibe  Musalm&ns  are  distributed 

amongst  Shaikhs  (2,210),  Sayyids  (310),  Miighals  (289),  Pathdns  (1,775),  and 

unspecified  bey<md  religion. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  ihe  statistics  collected  at  the  censns 

^        ,.  <rf  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adult 

Occapationfl.  i  ..       ^      i  i  i         nn 

popnJation  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  410  aie 

employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests,  doc- 
tors, and  the  like  ;  5,191  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water-carri- 
ers, barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.;  2,057  in  commerce,  in  buying,  selling, 
keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals  or 
goods  ;  19,795  in  agricultural  operations  ;  5,438  in  industrial  occupati(ms,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  min^ 
ral,  and  animal.  There  were  8,391  persons  returned  as  labourers  and  874  as 
of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex,  the  same  returns  give  3,298  as  landholders,  54,745  as  cultivators,  and 
70,821  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  IDie  educational 
statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  2,278  males  as  able  to  read  and 
write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  70,035  souls.  Parganah  Sikan- 
dra  now  includes  taluka  Husain. 

SiKAiffDR^  Bad,  a  tidisil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  parganahs 
Bikandra  Bao  and  Akrabad.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  records 
is  215,812  acres,  of  which  1,237  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue  and  57,642  acres 
are  barren.  The  assessable  area  comprises  156,933  acres,  of  which  143,909 
acres  are  cultivated  (130,991  acres  irrigated)  and  13,024  acres  are  cnlturable. 
Of  tile  latter  1 ,629  acres  are  imder  groves.  The  amount  of  barren  land  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  tahsil  in  the  district.  The  percentage  of  culturablo  land  to 
£he  total  area  is  only  73,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  is  93  per  cent  of  the 
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culturable  area,    and  irrigation  reaches  91  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  ares. 

There  is  very  little  land  left  either  nnirrigated  or  uncultivated  in  this  tahsil. 

jPifteen  per  con  t.  of  the  cultivation  is  manured,  and  there  is  only  4  per  cent,  of  poor 

nnirrigated  sandy  land  in  the  tahsil.    The  population  in  1872  numbered  193;61 1 

souls  (88,560  females),  giving  566  souls  to  the  squaremile,  distributed  amongst 

247  inhabited  villages.     The  old  revenue  demand  amounted  to  Bs.  2,80,587  ; 

the  new  assessment  gives  a  land-revenue  of  Bs.  3,87,820,  falling  at  a  rate  of 

Bs.  2-11-0  on  the  cultivated  acre,  or  Bs.  2-11-7  for  Sikandra  and  Bs.  2-10-0  in 

Akrabad,  as  compared  with  a  former  incidence  of  Bs.  2-1-0  and  Be.  1-14-11  per 

acre  respectively.     The  census  statistics  show  471  persons  blind,  39  lepers,  26 

deaf  and  dumb,  4  idiots,  and  10  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil 

The  division  into  parganahs  is  purely  nominal :  neither  has  preserved  its 

ancient  limits,  and  both  are  wholly  alike  in  general 
Crencral  appearance.  . 

character,  and  have  been  subject  to  the  same  influences 

during  the  past  settlement.  Mi'.  Smith  thus  describes  the  present  character  of 
the  subdivision  :^^^  The  tahsil  lies  exactly^  on  the  watershed  of  the  Du4b,  and 
the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  good  loam.  Two  small  tracts  form  the  only  excep- 
tions of  any  importance  :  one  the  rising  ground  above  the  lowlands  of  the  K&li 
Nadi,  whidi  for  the  breadth  of,  perhaps,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  is 
generally  composed  of  bh^r  or  sand ;  the  other  a  sandy  ridge  running  from 
Husain  due  south  into  Jalesar.  Elsewhere,  in  a  few  villages  only  is  there  any 
hhtir  at  all,  and  then  over  only  limited  areas.  The  proportion  of  sand  through* 
4>ut  the  subdivision  is  very  small  indeed,  and  the  soils  as  a  whole  may  be 
t;onsidered  a  rich  and  fertile  loam. 

The  Gawnpore  and  Et&wa  branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal  run  along  its  higb- 
-est  level.  These  two  lines  branch  out  from  the  main  canal  at  Nanu,  close  to 
the  Koil  boxmdary,  and  flow  through  the  tahsil  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles 
apart.  Distributaries  from  the  upper  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  two  lower 
branches^  command  the  vast  majority  of  tiie  villages  in  both  parganahs,  and  no 
part  of  the  district,  HAthras  alone  excepted,  is  so  amply  supplied  with  every 
<»pability  for  easy  irrigation.  Of  the  whole  irrigated  area  rather  more  than 
half  is  watered  from  the  canal.  A  great  change  has  thus  been  worked  in  the 
character  of  this  tract  of  country.  At  last  settlement  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
indeed,  a  fair  amount  of  irrigation.  Of  the  cultivated  area,  61  per  cent,  was 
irrigated  from  masonry  and  temporary  wells ;  but  facilities  for  obtaining  water 
were  unequally  distributed.  As  remarked  by  lUr.  Hutchinson,  numbers  of  the 
estates  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  formati<m  of  kuchcha  wells  was  impractio- 
able ;  masonry  wells  were  necessary  over  much  of  the  area,  and  the  general 
expense  of  iiTigation  was  consequently  heavy.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
every  village  obtains  an  adequate  amount  of  water.     Idasonry  wells  are  still 
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in  U8e,  though  few  new  ones  are  constructed.  Where  kuchcha  wells  were 
formerly  snnk  at  will  canal-water  is  generally  substituted :  and  villages  where 
there  was  originally  no  irrigation  at  all  are  now  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
canaUfeeders.  The  productive  power  of  the  soil  has  been  largely  increased. 
In  one  tract,  however,  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the  canal. 
Throughout  the  tahsil  lUar  plains  form  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  and  since 
the  introduction  of  thQ  canal  their  character  has  changed  very  much,  while  rehy 
.  which  formerly  never  exuded  to  any  appreciable  extent,  has  efiBoresced  exten- 
sively and  covered  the  ground  with  a  brittle  crust,  looking  like  snow  in  the 
distance.  This  reh^  which  had  previously  confined  itself  to  the  ^ar  alone,  has 
now  cropped  up  on  cultivated  as  well  as  barren  lands,  and  is  yearly  throwing 
numerous  fields  out  of  cultivation.  More  than  one  hamlet  has  become  wholly 
iBjurioiui  eiBorefcence  waste,  and  has  been  deserted  by  its  former  residents ; 
^*  ^^'  and  fields  which  three  years  ago  (1871)  were  surveyed 

«s  cultivated  were  at  the  time  of  inspection  covered  with  white  soda  exudations. 
As  yet  this  damage  is  compensated  on  the  whole  by  the  extra  irrigation 
supplied  by  the  canal  to  the  soil  which  still  remains  unafieeted,  and  the 
recorded  rent-rolls  show  that  the  people,  complain  as  they  may,  have,  as 
a  rule,  suffered  no  sensible  loss.  But  this  state  of  things  cannot  last :  the 
reh  will  increase,  and  in  the  end,  though  probable  after  many  years,  a  great 
part  of  this  tract  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  become 
waste.  The  efflorescence  of  reh  may  be  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  natural 
drainage  6f  the  country,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  water-logging  of  the  soil 
from  percolation  between  the  canals  or  excessive  oanal  irrigation.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  the  canal-water  collects  reh  in  solution  during  its  course  and 
deposits  it  over  the  cultivation,  and  that  during  the  rainy  reason  the  rains 
have  the  same  effect.  In  this  district  reh  is  never  found  except  in  a  certain 
proximity  to  t^or  plains,  and  (it  may  therefore  be  assumed)  where  reh  already 
exists  somewhere  in  the  soil.  Again,  it  exudes  in  profusion  where  the  soil 
is  moist  and  swampy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  lowlands  along  the  side  of  the 
Bind,  where  scarcely  a  field  has  been  left  uninjured.  The  weed  baisurdi  is 
found  in  a  small  portion  of  Husain  near  the  borders  of  H&thras  and  Jalesar, 
and  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  cultivation.  All  other  particulars  regard- 
ing this  tahsil  will  be  found  under  the  parganah  notices  or  in  the  district 
notice. 

SoMKA,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tabsili  Ehair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
distant  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead  14  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles  from 
Ehair.  The  population  in  1865  was  1882,  and  in  1872  was  2,083.  Thero 
is  a  police-station  here  and  a  post-office,  also  a  station  of  the  East  Indian  Bail- 
way.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  752  feet.  Somna  lies  on  the  route  by 
Ehuija  from  Aligarh  to  DehU,  distant  14^  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12^  miles 
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from  Kfanrja.  The  road  is  metalled  ihroughont  and  bridged.  From  Aligarh 
the  road  paasea  Bh&nkri  at  6  miles  and  Chdharpnr  11  miles.  Hence  to  Khdija 
it  passes  the  AUgarh  district  at  2^  miles  ;  Eiranta  (59th  milestone  from  Dehli), 
6  miles ;  Dasara  (56th  milestone),  9  miles;  Meerut  road  within  half  a  mile  of 
Khdrja  (Meerut  distant  53f  miles,  or  five  marches)  Bailway  Station,  3^  miles 
from  Khdrja.  The  Chaukidiri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Bomna,  and 
in  1873  supported  a  Tillage  police  numbering  five  men  of  all  grades,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Bs.  288.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872^-73 
was  442,  and  of  these  417  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  fie.  1*4-5 
per  house  and  Be.  0-4-0  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  593,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  60  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  5d2. 

Tappal,  a  town  in  parganah  Tappal  and  tahsdi  Ehair  of  the  Aligarh  dis* 
trict,  is  situated  near  the  Jumna,  32  miles  from  Aligarh  and  18  miles  from 
Khair.  The  population  in  1853  was  5,941,  and  in  1845  was  5,744.  In  1872 
there  were  6,023  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,057  were  Hindus  (1,998  females)  and 
1,966  were  Musalmans  (1,067  females).  The  town  site  ooonpies  89  «iquare  acres, 
giving  68  souls  to  the  acre.  The  town  is  built  on  the  old  high  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  which  now  runs  four  miles  to  the  west.  The  inhabitants  are  chieiy 
Bajpiits,  Musalm&ns,  and  Brahmans.  The  ways  are  unmetalied,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  about  fifly  houses,  the  buildings  are  ruinous  and  neglected.  The 
town  is  entered  on  the  north-east  by  a  low  sandy  road,  which,  as  it  rises  with 
Ae  rising  site,  divides  into  two  branches,  circling  round  to  rejoin  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  Where  they  meet  is  the  bazar  with  a  few  poor-looking  shops.  The 
whole  town  is  a  decaying  one  with  no  trade,  and  only  occasionally  used  by  carts 
passing  to  the  gb&t  on  the  Jnmna.  Tliere  is  a  school,  a  police-station,  and  a 
post-office.  The  well  water  staudu  at  35  feet  from  the  surface  and  is  remarkably 
good.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  ferce  in  Tappal,  and  in  1873 
supported  a  village  police  numbering  11  men  of  all  grades  at  an  amiual  cost  of 
Bs.  636.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  1,279,  and  of 
these  1,149  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-2-10  per  house  and 
Re.  0-3-7  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,493,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  140  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Bs.  1,278.  Tappal  in  former  days  was  a  place  of  some 
note.  Towards  the  edge  of  the  high  land  separating  it  from  the  kh&dir  of  the 
Jumna  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large  old  fort  said 
to  have  been  built  some  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  police-station  now  stands,  btb  the 
remains  of  another  fort  which  formerly  belonged  to  Begam  Sumru,  the  j&girdir 
of  parganah  Tappal,  and  was  the  residence  of  her  amil.  In  the  early  days 
of  British  rule  ike  town  was  the  residenee  of  a  tahsikl&r,  but  tibe  collecting 
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establbhmenl;  now  reside  at  Ehair,  and  since  then  the  town  has  steadily  deolined 
in  importance. 

Tappal,  a  parganah  intahsil  Khair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Balandshahr  district ;  on  the  south  by  the  Muttra  district ;  on  the 
east  by  Chandans  and  Khair  of  this  district ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jnmna,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Panjab.  Aooording  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had 
then  a  total  area  of  149  square  miles  and  29  acres,  of  which  106  square  miles 
and  29  acres  were  nnder  oultiyation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue 
during  the  same  year  was  149  square  miles,  of  which  106  square  miles  were 
cultivated,  30  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  18  square  miles  were  barren. 

The  Jumna  kh&dir  in  this  parganah  varies  in  breadth  Arom  two  to  seven 
miles.  Formerly  subject  to  constant  inundation,  it 
now  lies  high  above  the  river-bed,  and  even  the  lower 
portions  are,  now,  submerged  only  in  seasons  of  unusual  flood.  Close  to  the 
river's  edge  changes  occasionally  ooour  from  diluvion  or  alluvion,  but  the 
newly  formed  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  on  it  are  certain.  The  old  soil  is  hard 
and  firm,  and  only  its  purely  recent  formation  differs  from  the  uplands.  It 
requires  the  same  care  and  skill  in  cultivation  as  the  dry  upland.  Parallel  with 
the  kh&dir  and  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  uplands  there  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  poor  sandy  soil,  and  beyond  it  commences  the  large  loamy  tract  of  the  Du&b. 
Whilst  on  the  Ganges  side  the  kh&dir  is  usually  rich  and  moist,  and  the  bhf&r 
above  is  remarkably  poor  and  of  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  Jumna  the  kh&dir 
IS  very  inferior,  and  the  sandy  upland  small  in  quantity  and  comparatively 
fertile.  The  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  in  the  uplands  is  from  35  to  60 
feet,  and  the  substratum  is  so  sandy  that  wells,  if  not  of  masonry,  can  only  be 
made,  as  a  general  rule,  with  stages  of  wooden  frames.  These  are  expensive, 
but  they  last  for  many  years.  In  the  kh&dir  water  throughout  is  close  to 
the  surfaoe,  but  the  substratum  is  composed  of  such  loose  sandy  soil  that  any 
but  pukka  wells  are  almost  useless.  The  dhenkli  or  lever  is  used  here  in  dry 
seasons,  but  the  small  wells  fall  in  so  soon  and  irrigate  so  small  an  area  that 
they  are  little  used.  The  new  formation  on  the  edge  of  the  river-bed  seldom 
irequires  artificial  irrigation,  and,  when  necessary,  small  percolation  wells  are  dug. 

The  existing  settlement  of  Tappal  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H»  Smith.  The 
atatusiics  of  area  show  a  total  area  of  95,499  acres,  of  which  8;077  acres  are 
recorded  as  imcoltorable.  Of  the  assessable  area  ilie  distribution  is  as  follows : — 
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The  proportion  of  eulhirable  land  to  the  total  area  is  91  per  cent.,  bnt  the 
proportion  of  cnltivation  to  the  cnltarable-  area  is  only 
78  per  oent,  showing  a  very  large  margin  of  waste 
land  not  yet  brought  under  the  plough  (22  per  eent),  bnt  much  of  this  is 
the  hard  old  waste  of  the  kh&dir  now  undw  thatching  grass  and  scarcely 
cnltarable.  Irrigation  reaches  only  46  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  The 
land-revenue  as  now  assessed  amounts  to  Bs.  1,36^090,  and  the  cesses  ta 
Bs.  13^609.  The  new  land^^revenue  falls  at  Be.  1-15*11  per  cultivated  acre^ 
and  gives  a  rise  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  old  revenue  (Bs.  1^19'y343}.  Irrigation 
has  increased  by  78*7  per  cent^  and  cultivation  by  18*8  per  cent.,  since  last 
settlements  Of  the  99  estates  existing  at  the  recent  settlement,  24  were 
held  in  zaminddri  tenure,  73  in  imperfect  pattid&ri,  and  2  in  perfect  pattid&ri, 
and  of  all  these  only  2*34  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  paid  by  landholders 
possessing  one  or  more  villages.  The  following  table  shows  the  losses  that 
have  fallen  upon  the  jM-oprietary  body  as  it  stood  in  1838  between  tiiat  date  and 
1868:— 
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... 

Bajpfit 

10,189 

6,948 

8,861 
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Musalm^lis 

10,084 

8,280 
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1,181 

The  lands  held  by  J&ts  and  J&dons  have  usually  passed  to  members  of  the- 
same  clans,  whilst  those  lost  by  Chauh&ns  have,  as  a  rule,  passed  into  the  hands  o£ 
strangers. 

Tappal,  ap.  to  1836,  formed  a  portion  of  Begam  Summ^s  jdffir.  ik  wa» 
resumed  on  her  death  and  was  summarily  settled  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  reduced  the 
demand  from  Bs.  1,34^625  to  Bs.  1,15,489.  The  first  regular  settlement  was 
made  in  1840  by  Mr^  Wright,  who  raised  tho  revenue  to  Bs.  1,18,206!  Since 
then  the  boundaries  have  been  changed,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  old  settlo-^ 
ment  the  revenue  stood  at  Bs.  1,19,064.  The  revenue  of  the  villages  now  con- 
stituting the  parganah  was  from  1885-36  to  1839-40  fixed  at  Bs.  1,18,254,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  assessment  was  fixed  at  Bs.  1,19,343.  '^  The  change- 
from  the  lax  and  variable  character  of  the  Begam's  management,"  writer  Mr.- 
Smith,  ^^  to  the  rigidity  of  our  system  excited  a  dangerous  and  what,  in  these 
times,  would  have  been  a  fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  ot  the  Jii  proprietors^ 
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Accustomed  to  ammal  remissioiis  when  they  could  obtain  them,  or  temporary 
flight  and  evasion  "of  payment  when  the  jdgfrd&r's  collections  were  obdnrate, 
Bflect  of   past  settle-    ^^7  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  arrears  nnder  the  regular  demands 
™*°^-  of  their  new  masters.    More  than  one-third  of  the 

-parganah  was.  either  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  or  farmed  during  the  first  ten 
years  (1838-39  to  1847-48)  of  ihe  regular  settlement,  and  this  was  purely 
revenue  process,  and  is  apart  from  all  consideration  of  private  sales  or 
mortgages  and  the  action  of  the  civil  courts.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  87,982 
acres  33,657  were  thus  treated,  and  the  sales  at  auction  involving  21,405 
acres  only  fetched  an  average  price  of  10  annas  5  pie  per  acre.  Fortunately 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  its  own  cure.  Outsiders 
either  considered  the  property  in  the  parganah  worthless,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
enter  so  close  a  borough  as  the  J&t  clans  of  Tappal.  Government  was  com- 
pelled itself  to  purchase  some  of  the  estates  at  the  nominal  price  of  a  rupee ; 
others  were  bought  at  almost  equally  nominal  prices  by  the  near  relations  of 
the  defaulters ;  others,  the  defaulters  themselves,  purchased  under  false  names. 
Those  which  were  bought  by  Government  were  farmed  out  in  some  cases  to  the 
connections  of  the  recusant  owners,  in  others  to  individuals  of  the  defaulting 
community.  In  some  way  or  other  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  estates  came  back 
to  the  original  owners  or  to  their  close  relations.  By  the  second  decade  of  the 
settlement  there  was  no  diflerence  between  the  fiscal  condition  of  Tappal  and 
that  of  the  neighbouring  parganahs,  except  that  in  the  former  the  proportion  of 
transfers  was  small  and  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors  comparatively 
prosperous.  Only  2,977  acres  were  farmed  and  998  sold  for  arrears  of 
revenue  between  1256  and  1265  feisKy  and  the  price  obtained  per  acre 
(Rs.  6-13-2)  was  fair  for  the  time.  Since  the  last  date  there  have  been  no 
revenue  sales,  and  5,840  acres  only  have  been  farmed.  Singular  enough,  in 
no  parganah  in  the  district  were  there  within  so  short  a  period  so  many 
coercive  revenue  processes,  and  in  no  other  parganah  has  so  much  property 
in  the  end- been  found  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owners.  Out 
of  69  villages  beld  by  J&ts  at  the  commencement  of  the  expiring  settle- 
ment, three  t>nly  have  been  invaded  by  intruders  of  other  castes  ;  66  are  still 
held  sol^y  by  J4ts,  Imd  in  the  remaining  three  the  same  caste  still  holds  shares. 
Kot  bne  estate  has  been  wh(^y  lost.  Had  the  parganah  been  well  known  to 
th^  beighbouring  capitalists,  or  had  the  value  of  the  land  been  recognized,  as 
it  IS  now,  large  communities  of  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  cultivating 
proprietors  that  we  possess  ^oxdd  have  been  reduced  to  th^  condition  of  mere 
t^nants-at-will.  Fortunately  for  their  preservation  the  money-lenders  of  adjoin- 
ing districts  were  too  suspicious  to  speculate,  and  at  that  time  the  ownership 
6f  land  was  a  thing  of  smaU  consideration  to  outsiders.  The  J&ts  therefore 
still  remain  and  still  hold  three-fourths  of  &e  parganah.    The  r^nissions  found 
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Booeseary  during  the  32  yeftrs  amount  to  the  small  ram  of  Ba.  6^43  onlj^ 
In  1855-56  the  crops  wore  terribly  damaged  by  a  violeat  hailstorm,  and 
Rs.  4,505  were  remitted.  The  remission  of  Bs.  I9687  is  due  to  the  famine  of 
1860-61." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  aFerage  price  per 
acre,  and  the  airerage  number  of  years'  purchase  of 
the  land-revenue  brooght  by  the  areas  transferred 
between  1838  and  1868.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  a  single  plot  or  estate  has 
changed  hands  ten  times,  ten  entries  have  been  made  in  this  account  :— 
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1888^8. 

1849*58. 

1859-68. 

lIudA  of  iraotfer. 

i 

1 

1^ 

< 

Ajsnt 

4,75« 
t,SM 
S/>I8 

1^ 

418 
4-88 

4-81 

i 

< 

l^ 

Prirate  sale 
Mortgage 
Auction  rale    m« 

A  cm. 

718 
6,570 
l»808 

BiL  a.  p. 

8  14    8 
4    7    5 
4    8  10 

8-69 
881 
8*64 

Rs.  a.  p. 

4  18     8 
8     3  10 
8  1ft     1 

Aoree. 

19«4S9 
4»SIS 
8,848 

Be.  a«  p. 

6  16  II 
8  18    9 
8    8    8 

6  41 

5-9 

485 

Total    .., 

9,081 

4     4    9 

8-8 

9,4M 

8  10    9 

488 

l9fiS4 

1     8  11 

585 

The  average  price  per  acre  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  expired  settle* 
ment  has  been  75*8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  first  eleven  years.  It  was 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  the  value  of  land  in  this  parganah  began  to  be 
properly  estimated.  Altogether  62  per  cent,  of  the  area  bearing  the  same  per* 
centage  of  the  land-revenue  had  been  permanently  alienated  in  1869,  and  5  per 
oent.  of  the  area  bearing  the  same  percentage  of  the  revenue  was  mortgaged. 
Out  of  82,596  acres  transferred,  20,940  acres  belonged  to  proprietors  of  three* 
fourths  or  more  of  a  village,  whilstthe  smaller  proprietors  have  escaped.  FoTtyHU 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  occupied  by  kharif  crops,  and  amongst  diese 
jodr  covers  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  cotton  12  per  cent, 
bdgra  7  per  cent.,  and  moth  5  per  cent  Amongst  the  rabi  otopsj  wheat jocoiqiiea 
16  per  cent  of  ihe  total  cultivated  area,  bejar  24  per  cent,  and  barley  4  ptf 
oent  7,258  acres,  or  10  per  cent  of  ihe  cultivation,  are  leased  on  payments 
in  kind.  The  system  is  confined  to  small,  and  generally  the  worsl^  portions  of  poor 
villages  and  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Jumna,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  to 
soil  newly  broken  up  for  cidtivation,  where  the  returns  ore  very  uncertain* 
Very  litde  irrigated  land  is  held  on  diviuon  of  produce,  and  Lore,  aa  elsewhere 
in  the  district,  the  system  is  j|;raduaUy  dying  out  There  were  12,741  bulla 
and  bullodcsi  9,115  buffiiloes,  9^206  cows^  852  hones  ,and  9,970  sheep  and 
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goats  in  ilie  pargaaah  in  1869.  2,082  holdings  are  entered  as  the  seer  of  pro- 
prietors^ l,26d  are  held  by  b^editary  tenants^  and  2|841  by  tenants-at-will,  with 
an  arerage  area  of  14*6  acres,  15  acres,  and  9*5  aores  respectiyely.  The 
average  rental  where  cash  is  paid  amonnts  to  Bs.  3-4-3  per  acre ;  hereditary  ten*- 
ants  pay  on  an  average  Bs.  3-2-9  per  acre,  whilst  tenants^t-wiU  pay  Bs.  3-4-10 
per  acte.  Altogether  45  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  ctdtivalcing 
proprietors.  At  the-  commencement  of  the  expired  settlement  there  were  only 
120  holdings  possessed  by  hereditary  tenants,  with  an  ayerage  area  of  14*2 
acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  2-1-6  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-«t-will  held 
8,090  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  12*2  acres  and  an  average  rental  of 
Bs.  2-5-8  per  acre.  The  areas  possessed  by  each  class  in  1839  and  1869  wel-e 
as  follows : — 


1S39. 

1869. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Hereditary  tenants 
Tenanta-at-will                .*• 

Acres. 

1,707 
»7,r7I 

Kb. 
8,6S1 

S9,oas 

Acres. 
10,167 

i7,e7i 

£s. 

SS,SM 
89,445 

According  to  the   censns  of  1872  parganah    Tappal  contained  89  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  16  had  less  than  200  infaabit- 
Popuiation.  luits ;  34  had  between  200  and  600  ;  26  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  4  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000.  The  settlement  records  show  that  there  were  100  mah41s  ot  estates  in 
the  parganah  in  1874,  and  91  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  1,049  aere^  ;  the 
largest  having  6,306  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  84  acres.  The  average  area 
is  here  increased  by  the  great  size  of  the  khddir  vilkges.  The  total  population  in 
1872  nnmbered  58,809  sonls  (27,378  females),  giving  395  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  54,251  Hind^,  of  whom  26,180  were 
females ;  4,658  Mnsakdms,  amongst  whom  2,248  were  females.  Distributing  the 
Hinda  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  8,410  Brah- 
mans,of  whom  3,867  were  females ;  1,312  Bigptits,  including  603  females  ;  2,618 
Baniyas  (1,264  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included 
in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  41,911  souls, 
of  whom  19,416  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdiyisiims  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (7,946),  Saraswat  (12).  The  Bajputs  are  chiefly  of 
the  Ghauhin  (697),  Badgujar  (72),  Gkihlot,  Jang^ftra,  J&don,  and  Fanw&r  clans, 
and  the  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Dasa  (636),  Agarw&l  (1,346),  and  OudJni  sub- 
divisions. Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than  1,000 
members  each  :—Ht  (16,900),  Barhai,  Hajj&m,  EoU  (1,382),  Caiam&r  (9^160), 
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Khatik  (2,381),  and  KhAkrob  (1,627)-  The  following  hare  more  Hum  leo 
memliers  eaqh .:— rSonir,  Mfili,  Bhat,  Ealil,  Darzi,  Eah^,  Jogi,  Bairftgi, 
Dhobi,Loh&r,  Emnh&r,  Garariya,  Orh,  Dhnna,  Mallih,.aQd  Teli.  The  Mnaal- 
mina  are  entered  as  Shaikhs  (384)  andJPathins  (327).  The  remainder  is  shown 
withont  distinction. 

Hhe  occupations  of  ih^  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 
census  of  1872.  From  theae  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adolt  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  172  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  GKnremment  set* 
vants,  priests,  doctors,  and  the  like;  1,658  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  sei^ 
vants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,139  in  oommeree, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  1D,853  in  agricultural  operations  ;  2,059  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,389  persons  returned  as  la- 
bourers, and  585  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  938  as  landholders,  31,855  as 
cultivators,  and  26,016  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,237  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  31,431  souls. 

The  boundaries  of  Tappal  have  seen  many  changes*  In  1838  the  parganah 
comprised  90  villages,  wiih  an  area  of  90,416  acres  and  a  land-revenue  of 
Rs.  1,17,918.  In  1840-41, 13  villages  ^ere  transferred  to  parganah  Jewar  in  the 
Bulandshahr  district,  and  in  1851*52  one  village  was  handed  over  to  Ehair. 
}n  1840-41,  15  villages  were  received  from  parganah  Jewar,  leaving  Tappal 
pps^eased  of  91  villages.  Tappal  has  been  the  residence  of  a  Jitoolony  for 
mw(^  centuries*  Originally  settling  in  Ehandiya,  they  have  spread  ovef 
all  this  parganah,  and  though,  at  first,  the  action  of  the  past  settiement  threat-* 
.  ( ped  to  overwhelm  them,  they  are  now  more  flourishing  than  ever. 
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Abi,  irrigated  from  tanks  and  rivers,  379. 

Abwdbs,  cesses,  33. 

Adhahal,  a  pLugh  with  one  pair  of  bullocks 

CS*pnr),  161. 
Adh'kumbh,  tbe  festival  held  every  sixth  year 

at  Hindu  places  of  pilgrimage  like  Frayag, 

Hardw&r.  287. 
Ajdr,  wells  lined  with  wicker-work  to  support 

the  sides,  881. 
Amaltd^,  the  cassia  fistula. 
Amdni,  a  revenue  term,  SOB. 
Angasht,  a  dig^t,  478. 
Anwdri,  the  fish  known  as  the  Indian  mullet 

(muffil  corsula). 
Apharaf  windy  colic,  606. 
Argha,  an  offering,  66  (note). 
Arhar^  the  edible  grain,  cajanut  bicolor. 
Asdmi,  a  cultivator. 
Asdrh^  the  Hindu  month  corresponding  to  June 

—July. 
Asli  mauza,  parent  village,  497. 
AswaiMdha,  a  horsc-sacriflce,  69. 
Awartha,  a  name  of  Hardw&r. 

B. 

Babul,  the  Acacia  Arabiea. 

Bdchh,  a  mode  of  distributing  tbe  revenue,  900. 

Badni,  advances  fir  prodiree»  479. 

Bddan^  dysentery  in  cattle. 

Bdhan,  fallow. 

Baisurdi,  a  noxious  weed,  887. 

Bdjra,  the  edible  grain,,  pemeillaria  spicaia, 

Bdkli,  the  pentaptera  tomentota, 

Bdki,  arrears* 

BdngoTf  the  uplands  of  the  Duab. 

Baoni^  a  cluster  cf  62  villages. 

Bdra,  lands  Adjoining  the  village  site,  852. 

Bardha,  the  boar-avatar  of  Vishnu. 

BarddMhikhdna,  a  i^tt  and  supply  home  for 

troops. 
Bar^ay  outlying  lands,  869. 
Batdi,  division  of  produce  as  rent,  58*» 
Bdwan,  a  cluster  of  52  villages. 
Bejar,  mixed  crops  of  wheat  and  b«rt«y  or 

wheat  and  gram. 
Bd,  tbe  JBgh  marmehs. 
Ber,  the  Zizyphua  jujuba, 
Bhayachdra,  a  tenure  of  land,  S2S. 
Bhim  San  %€  gada,  certain  ttonoUths  found  in 

Eastern  Indis,  948 
Bhiui,  a  bad  sandy  soil,  143. 
Bhtda,  a  bad  sandy  Mil,  148. 
BhumiyoB,  landholders,  461. 
Bhdr,  a  sandy  soil. 
BhUmt  chalt. 

BighUy  a  measure  of  fend,  478. 
Biswa,  a  measure  of  land,  478. 
Biswaddrs,  a  class  of  under  proprietors,  435. 
Biwdnm,  a  DKMSttre  of  Ittod,  478. 


Chdhi,  irrigated  from  wells. 

Ckdhkvn,  a  well-digger. 

ChaincLy  an  edible  grain  (P,  mihaceum), 

ChakrOf  discus. 

ChalUa,  the  name  by  which  the  famine  of 

Sambat  1 840  is  known. 
Charan,  foot-marks  of  Vishnu  at  Hardwir. 

286.     ' 
Charas,  a  preparation  of  hemp  (cannabis  sa- 

tiva), 
Chauk,  a  central  space  In  a  town,  generally 

used  as  a  market-pkce. 
Chaurdnawe,  the  name  by  which  the  famine 

of  1894  Sambat  is  known. 
Chaurdnawe  kdl,  the  same. 
Chaurdai,  a  group  of  84  villages. 
Chauainga,  a  species  of  deer  (tefraceroa  quad* 

ricornia), 
Chauwan,  a  group  of  64  villages. 
Chhatdk,  a  weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  $er, 
Chiknot,  a  kind  of  soil,  352. 
Chilkay  a  species  of  fish. 
Ohihoa.  a  small  fish  (aspidoparia  morar), 
Chital,  the  spotted  deer  (axia  maCMkUua}, 
Chokri,  a  female  servant  or  slave* 
Chiiria,  glass  bangles. 

D. 

Dakaiti,  gang  robbery  by  more  than  five  per* 

sons. 
Dakar,  a  kind  of  soil,  148. 
J>dl,  split  pulse. 

Daadnif  certain  shares  in  Eoil,  622. 
Daatir,  a  division  of  a  Birkar  in  Akbar*s  reign. 
DdkhiU-mauza,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  a  parent 

village. 
Dandy  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Dauly  an  estimate. 
Deorhi,  interest  at  60  per  cent.,  924. 
Dhdk,  tbe  butca  frondoaa. 
DhaiHra,  the  datura  alba, 
Dkaiduy  a  Variety  of  sugar-cane,  S07. 
DhcnkHy  a  lever- well,  607. 
VhoHf  a  waist-cloth. 
Dojaaliy  extra  crops  grown  on  land  which  hat 

already  borne  one  crop  in  the  tame  year. 
/>or,  a  species  of  flsh. 
Dua^a  species  of  nraetard  plant. 
DvhuTf  low  marsh  lands. 
DUmaif  a  species  of  soil,  852. 


Par  da,  the  tamarisk. 

Parmdna,  orders  of  the  Emperors  of  Dehli. 

Faali,  tbe  Hittdv  agticultnral  year. 

Patwah,  legal  opinion  of  Mnh«mmad«n  U# 

oflBoers. 
Faujddri,  criminal  court. 
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G. 

Gabr$,  the    defenders    of    Meerut  agalDSt 

Timdr,  247. 
Gaib2a,  a  Blare  girl,  894. 
Gand,  native  indigo. 
Goon,  A  Tillage. 
Gdra,  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Gardwarit  a  kind  of  well,  884. 
GariydU  the  long-noaed  alligator. 
Gdrnay  to  bnry. 
Ganjt  a  market, 
Gatta,  a  meaBure  of  length,  478. 
Gat^  a  yard-meaBure,  478. 
Gh&r,  a  kind  of  soil  143. 
Gira,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Gojai,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  harleyi  877« 
Got,  a  sabdlviBion  of  a  clan. 
Gozam^  an  elk,  846» 
Gtf/,  a  small  vater-courge. 
Gumban,  a  kind  of  brick,  888. 
GUnehip  a  species  of  fish. 
Gar,  a  preparation  of  sagar. 
Oaral,  the  Himalayan  chamois  (nemorheidus 

goral). 
Guru,  a  Hinda  splritoal  preceptor. 


Hakim,  a  Masalm&n  physician. 

Harat,  a  Peisian  wheel. 

i5fari-Ai-cAaraa,  footprints  of  Vishnu  at  Hard- 

w&r. 
Barirld'pairi,  the  same. 
Hdth,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Henga,  a  harrow, 
Hijri,  the  Mnsalmin  era. 
Hiram,  a  deer,  usually  the  antelope  (Antelope 

bexowHca). 
Homa,  a  Hindu  sacrifice. 


I. 


Ikta,  a  subdiTision  of  a  Sirk&r. 
Jmli,  the  Tamarimdu^  Indiea, 
Jndmi,  a  grantee. 

JsHmrdri,  applied  io  tenures,  one  held  on  a 
fixed  rerenue. 


Jaeidd,  a  grant  on  condition  of  military  ser- 

▼ioe. 
Jdgir,  a  grant  of  land. 
Jdman,  the  eugemiajamboianum, 
Jaribigax,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Jhdbar,  the  sloth-bear,  187  (urgu»  labiaius), 
JhiU,  natural  reserroira  of  water. 
Jhinaa,  a  prawn. 
Jitai,  a  coin. 
Jodr,  the  edible  grain,  holem  torghum, 

K. 

KdM,  a  Boxtous  weed  (8.  tpfmtamum), 
Karaite  a  poisonous  soa)ce» 
Kark,  a  rhinoceros,  246. 
Kdrkhdna,  a  workshof . 


Karol,  a  species  of  fish. 
Katkina,  a  lease. 
JTafra,  a  market-place. 
KatdMt  highway  robbery. 
Kazdks^  robbers. 
Khddir,  the  bed  of  a  rtrer.  • 
Khddir  maUi,  alluTial  soil. 
Kkdkar,  barking-deer  (eervvhu  aurtut), 
Khdki,  nnirrigated. 
Khar(/,  rain-crops. 
Khdna  khdH,  a  revenue  term,  100. 
KhdmdMoh,  a  table-serrantw 
Khd$,  as  a  rerenue  term,  direct  management. 
K/uurah  kankdt,  lists  oi  appraisement  of  pro- 
duce. 
Kherat,  mounds,  asually  the  ruined  sites  of 
towns. 

KhiduuU  zaminddri,  a  reronue  term,  498. 

Khunti,  second  crop  of  indigo. 

Kknah  kharid,  purchase  in  open  market. 

KUmt,  the  Acaeia  Arabica, 

Kismat,  fate. 

Kitkinadart,  lease -holders. 

Koh'payah,  foot  of  the  hills. 

Ko9,  a  measure  of  length,  close  on  two  miles. 

Koiila,  a  bouse. 

Kotmdl,  a  police  officer  of  a  town. 

Kuehcha  bigha,  a  local  superficial  measure. 

Kuchwdnn^  a  diTision  of  a  bfgha,  478. 

JTiirt,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 

Kumbh-mtla,  fesUTal  held  erery  twelfth  year 
at  Hardw&r. 

Kugum^  aafliower  (earthamuM  tmetorius)^ 


Ldchif  a  spceies  of  fish. 
Ldt,  a  monolith. 

Lakhabagha,  the  tree-tiger  (JPeUMpardn,  rar.) 
LangAr,  the  grey  monkey  of  the  bills  (Pretbg- 
Ua  achittaceus), 

M. 

Macheha  Hm,  the  deep  stream  of  a  riTer,  188. 

Maddr,  the  ealatropit  giganUa. 

Magar,  the  snub-nosed  alligator. 

ilfaA4  or  joraic,  a  species  of  deer,  187  (ilMffa 
AriatottUa), 

Mahdaer,  a  fish  (barbua  tor). 

MaMa,  the  baaaia  UUifoUa, 

MaUkdma,  allowance  to  superior  proprietors. 

Manjha,  a  class  of  soil,  888. 

Mantraa,  charms. 

Manwaniaraa,  periods  of  time,  6 1. 

Mdaha,  a  measure  of  weight,  478. 

Mdah  or  urd,  an  edible  grain  iPhatmhM.  Host- 
^vroAit). 

Masjtd,  a  mosque. 

if  a#<ir,  an  edible  grain  («r»«Bi  IeJM>       ^    ^^^ 

Math,  the  residence  of  Hindu  o^ibates  (religi- 
ous). 

Mattiydr,  a  speoles  of  soil,  358, 

MaurOai,  hereditary. 

MayHra,  a  peacock. 

Mertki,  a  species  of  8Qgar-ean^  999. 

Mindrari'ZaH;  the  golden  Ut  at  Dehll,  94«* 

ifCfaa,  a  class  of  soU,  1^*  ..^..     ^ 

Jlo<&,an  edible  grain  (phauohtM  acomtifohuM.) 

Mudji  bamajib  mam^  %  rereaut  ^na|  417, 
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diudmla,  ft  matter  or  fubiect. 

Mnghara^  a  speciea  ol  flili. 

Mmkadam,  tiead-man  of  a  Tillage. 

Mukarari,  applied  to  tennres  held  on  a  fixed 

refenae. 
Mmkarariddr,  the  holder  of  a  mmkarari. 
MitHg^  an  edible  grain  (pkoMeohn  mungo). 
MMAori,  injury  to  crops  b j  field  mice. 
Mmt^in^  farmen  of  the  roTenae. 


N. 


Kaharif  eanal-irrigated. 
^mdkdr^  an  allowance  aa  maintenance,  4lS. 
JNammdnti,  a  superficial  measoie,  478. 
Ihukm  bdd  natlan,  a  term  in  granto  in  perpe- 
tuity, 491. 
NilgS^  the  poriaTpletmB, 
Mm.  the  AModarachta  Miea^ 
Nufi,  one  half. 
A«AM(/,  an  edible  grain,  gram,Ccteer  oriMi- 


O. 

O^ol,  ft  kind  of  well,  US. 
P. 

JVkjyra,  the  uplands. 

Pt^dwat,  brick-kilos* 

PaHiM^  matches  for  matchlock  gani. 

PoiieAa,  fire. 

Papkri,  the  pomgamia  glabra. 

Pdra^  the  hog-deer  fa^rw/wretfiiffj. 

PaUif  a  Bub-diTision  of  a  Tillage. 

PaiHddriy  a  rcTeaue  temu 

Peia,  a  sweetmeat 

Pa^fa,  a  species  of  soil,  3AS. 

JHpalf  the  ficuB  reHgtatet, 

Pir^  a  Mohsmmadan  saint. 

PoMor,  a  tank. 

Potra^  a  species  of  fish. 

Pukkot  as  applied  to  roads  metalled;  to  build- 
ings or  wells  built  of  masonry  %  generally 
full,  complete,  up  to  standard. 

Praydga,  the  confiuence  of  two  rlTcrs. 

Pukka  kal,  a  plough  with  two  pair  of  oxen. 


B. 

Rald^  the  spring  crops. 

BakddH,  transit  dues,  416. 

BUboMdi  rates  are  those  whioh  preTail  in  the 

neighbourhood,  494. 
22*4/,  a  goTomment. 
lUtfoMuya,  a  royal  sacrifice,  66. 
B^bakast  distributary  channels  on  the  eanaL 
Baiyattt  tenants. 

B4ki^  bUMk-mail  IcTied  by  the  Sikhs,  211. 
BaUy  a  weight,  478. 
BauaUt  a  species  of  soil,  148. 
Bskf  Impure  carbonate  of  sodsi  14S. 
Bokut  a  species  of  crop  (labeo  rokUa). 
Boii^a^  ft  species  of  fish. 


S. 


Sdlf  the  aharea  robuata. 

Samddk,  suicide  through  religious  motiTes, 

IDS. 
Sdmbar,  ft  species  of  deer  (Ru$a  AriatoUlUy 
Sanad,  ft  giant  or  patent. 
Sanvat,  the  era  dating  from  Vikramaditya, 

67  B.C. 
Sarkdr-ka-raiyat^  the  tenant  of  QoTernment. 
SaraoH,  a  species  of  mustard. 
8<Ui,  suicide  by  a  wife  on  her  husband's 

funeral  pyre. 
Soar,  a>pecles  of  fish 
Sdwant  the  Hindu  month  corresponding  to 

July— August. 
Sert  a  weight  equal  to  S  057  lbs.  aToirJa- 

pois.  479. 
Seraglio,  a  harem. 
Skajrakt  a  field-map. 
Shardbf  intoxicating  liquor. 
Ska»k4mt  a  species  of  tenure  in  Koil,  528. 
Skikk,  a  subdivision  of  a  Subah. 
SUra,  preparation  of  sugar. 
Skwddrhiddrj  a  tiger  CfeUt  iigrit). 
Skgroulddr,  a  leopard  ( felts  pardug), 
Skukamt  the  Dalbergia  sissoo. 
Singi,  a  species  of  fish. 
Sir  as,  the  Albiuia  speciosa, 
Sirsi,  a  timber-trte. 
Sisd,  the  Dalbergia  tietoo, 
Siwdi,  interest  at  26  per  cent.,  2fi4. 
Sol,  a  species  of  fish. 
Soteliga,  a  »pecies  of  fish. 
Sudder  mdlavzdr,   the   principal  person  who 

engages  for  the  land-reTonue  on  behalf  ol 

the  Tillage  eonmiunlty.  ; 
Sifts,  a  charioteer,  64.  * 
Swagamvaraf  an  ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  66. 


Takat  two  pice. 

Takkdvi,  agricultural  adTftnoes. 

Talukaddr  mueidjir,  a  rcTenue  term,  601. 

Talukaddri,  the  holding  of  a  talukadir. 

Tankt  a  measure  of  weight,  478. 

Tardi,  low-lying  land  along  a  riTer. 

7<it«,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 

Tkagi,  the  offence  of  murder  by  strangling. 

nok,  ft  subdiTislon  of  ft  Tillsge. 

Tola,  a  weight,  478. 

Trieiti^  a  trident. 

TtJsi,  the  otMMtm  eanetum, 

Titn,  the  cedrela  tooao. 

T^dgdeiia,  to  abandon. 

u. 

Urs,  ft  MttSftlm&n  religious  festivftl. 

Urd,  an  edible  grain  (phaseolue  radiaius), 

Uear,  a  bairen,  unculturable  soil,  142. 

Z. 

Zamiiiddri,  the  holding  of  ft  aunlodir. 
Zaminddte,  landholderi. 
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This  index  gives  the  oamciB  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  this  volome 
under  both  the  authorized  and  popular  forms  of  spelling.  The  form  und» 
which  the  name  will  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  when  differing 
from  the  popular  form,  is  given  in  parentheses.  Thus  Agowta  will  be  found 
under  Agauta. 


A. 

Abba. 

AbdooUahpoor  (Abdullabpnr). 

Abdallahpur. 

Aboo  (Abn). 

Aba. 

AchAlesTanu 

Acbeja. 

Achbneta. 

Achnera  (Achhnera). 

Ackaolee  (AgsoU). 

Ada. 

Adah  (Ada). 

Adhiiran. 

Adhiman  (Adh&wan). 

Aeesa  (Afaa). 

Afgb&niaUii. 

Agauta. 

Aghiioa. 

AgUis  or  JgXis. 

Agouta  (Agaata). 

Agowta  (Agaata). 

Agra. 

Agroba. 

Agsoli. 

Agwiuhera. 

Ahan. 

Ahkr. 

AhirMalikpar. 

Ahmadganj. 

Ahmadgarh. 

Ahmadoagar. 

Ahmadpor. 

Ahmedgarh  (Ahmadgarh). 

Ahmedaaggar  (Ahmadoagar^. 

Ahmadnaggar  (AhmadDagar)* 

Ahmedpoor  (Ahmadpur). 

Ahaeya  (Abniya). 

Ahniya. 

AbrL 

Aikree  (Ikri). 

Aisa. 

A  jajoo  (Ajaju). 

Ajaja. 

A  janto  Gh&t. 

AJeetpoor  (AjUpar). 

Ajftpar. 

Ajmer. 

Ajmaer  (Ajmer). 

AJmere  (Ajmer). 

A joodhija  (Ajadhiya). 

Ajadhiya. 

Ajonla  (Ajanta). 


Akarabad  (Akrabad 

Akbarabad  (Akrabad). 

Akrabad. 

AkM)lee  (Aksoli). 

Aksoli. 

Alam. 

Alampar. 

Alawalpar. 

Alee  r  AU). 

Aleeghar  (Aligarh). 

Alecgorh  (Aligarh). 

Ali. 

Aligarh. 

Alighur  (Aligarh). 

AlUhabad. 

AUahd&dpar. 

Allahdadpour  (Allahd&dpar). 

Almora. 

Almorah  (Almora). 

Alam  (Alam). 

Alumpoor  (Alampar). 

Alwar. 

Ambahta. 

Ambila. 

Amercot  (Amrkot). 

Amritsar. 

Amrkot. 

Anantmau. 

Andauli. 

Anduwlle  (Andaali). 

Anoopshuhor  (Anfipshahr). 

Anuntmow  (Aaaotmaa), 

AniipBhahr. 

Ar. 

Ara  (Ada). 

AraTali. 

Aravally  (Aravali). 

Ar€ead  (Arind). 

Arifpoor  (Arlpur). 

Arfpar. 

Arind. 

Arrah. 

Aiafgarfa. 

Atafoagar. 

Aaii. 

Asophghuf  (Aiafgarh). 

Asophnaggur  (Asafnagar). 


Aaiaye. 
Atraali. 

Atrowlie  (Atraoli). 
Attook  (Attak). 
Aulum  (Alam), 
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Aulumpoor  (Alampnr). 

Anraogabad. 

Aurungabad  (Aurangabad). 

Awa  Meesa  (Awa  Misa). 

Awa  MiBa. 

Awlum  (A  lam). 

AjiTtoli. 

B. 

Babail. 

Baboopoor  (Babupur). 

B&bnpar. 

Bacb»iti« 

Badanon. 

Badauli. 

Badesra  or  Badesara. 

Badgaon. 

Badbeai. 

Badrin&tb. 

B&dabih  Mahal. 

Badahabpoor  (B^dahabpiir). 

B&gpat. 

Bagbput  (Bagpat). 

Babadoorabad  (Babidurabad). 

Bah&durabad. 

Bahar. 

Bahat. 

Babat  Kanjiiwar. 

Bahat  Khila. 

Bah  PaD&bat. 

Bab  Pinabat  (B4h  Pas&hat). 

Bahot  (Babat). 

Babraicb. 

Babr&mgarbi. 

Bahrimgnrbi  (Bahrimgarhi). 

Babramptir. 

Bahsoomah  (Babslima). 

Baba^ma. 

Bairee  (Bairi). 

Bairi. 

Bajrangpur. 

Bajooberee  (Bajaheri). 

BajaherL 

Bakaari. 

Bakree  (B4kri>. 

BakH  (Myapur). 

Baktiri. 

Balabhi. 

Balarim. 

Bilaw^li. 

Baledh. 

Balmer. 

Bilpur. 

Balr&mpur. 

Bamaori. 

Bamowrie  (Bamaari). 

B&mauii. 

Bamowtie  (Bamautl). 

Binda. 

Bandman. 

Bandmow  (Bindmau). 

Bangalore  (Bangalor). 

Banganga. 

B&ngtinga  (Bangaoga). 

Banhera. 

B&nu 

Biramii. 

Baramye  (B&ram&i), 

Bar  an. 


Barapnr. 

BarauU. 

Barowlie  (Barauli). 

Baravt. 

Barauta  (Barautha). 

Barantha. 

Bamauva  (Barn&wa). 

BareiUy. 

Bareli  (Bareilly). 

Barg&wao. 

Birha. 

Barhad. 

B&ree  (B&ri). 

B4ri. 

Barkala. 

Barla. 

Barn&wa. 

Baroda. 

Baroth  (Baraut). 

Baraa. 

Barsftoa. 

Baraara. 

Baraora. 

Baai. 

Basti. 

Batesar. 

Batesbnr  (Batesar )» 

Biwani  or  B4oni. 

Bayina. 

Beawar. 

Begamabad. 

Begumabad  (Begamabad). 

Begee  (Begi). 

Begi. 

Behar. 

Behat  (Bahat). 

Bolka. 

Belra. 

Belrah  (Belra). 

Benares. 

Berar. 

Berhampore  (Babrampar). 

Boaakh. 

Beaw&o. 

Betwa. 

Bb&bar. 

Bbadwas. 

Bhagirnttee  (Bh&girathi). 

Bhigbratbi. 

Bhagpath  (B&gpat). 

Bhagw&npur. 

Bhaila.  « 

Bbainawil. 

Bbalewa  Gaj . 

Bhamaula. 

Bhamaari  N&h. 

Bhamola. 

Bhankree  (Ahinkn), 

Bhinkri. 

Bharaich  (Babr&icb). 
,  Bharaitch  (Bahraioh). 
I  Bbaratpur. 
I  Bhatner. 

Bbatpoora  (Bbatpura). 

Bhatpura. 

Bbatta. 

Bhaun  Garhi  (Bhiwan  Gariii). 

Bhaon  (Bh&wan). 

Bhaurer. 

Bh&waxL 
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Bhawan  Garhi. 

Bhawini. 

Bheekampoor  (Bhikanipur> 

Bbeelpoor  (Bhilpur). 

Bheemphora  (Bhimghora). 

Bheemawamow  (Bhimwamaa). 

Bbikampur. 

Bhilpur. 

Bhimghora. 

BtaCwwamaa. 

Bhogpnr. 

Bhongaon. 

Bhoopa  (Bhupa). 

Bhoodakeree  (Bhud&kheri). 

Bhndakheri. 

Bhngwanpoor  (Bhagwanpur). 

Bhukarheree  (Bhukarheri). 

Bhnkarheri. 

Bhiipa. 

Bhartpore  (Bbartpur), 

Bhutner  (Bhatner). 

Blehpoorie  (Bichpuri). 

Bicbpiiri. 

Bickaoeer  (Bikanir). 

Bidesee  (Badhesi). 

BidowH  (BldauU). 

Bidgiffhur  (Bijaigarh). 

Bijaigarb. 

Bijnaur. 

Bijnore  (BijD&nr). 

Bikanir. 

Biloipor. 

Bilr&m. 

Biliicbistan. 

Biodraban  (Brindaban). 

Birwee  (Birwi). 

Birwi. 

Bisana. 

Bithoor  (Bitbur). 

Bitbar. 

Boodbee  Nullah  (Budki  Nala). 

Brahmayarta. 

Brlndaban. 

Bubyl  (Babail). 

Bsohetee  (Bucbaiti). 

Bndaoaon  (Budauu), 

Badaon. 

Budaull  (Bidauli). 

Bodaun. 

Budeshra  (Badesra). 

Badgaon  (Badgaon\ 

Bndhi  Jamua. 

Budbesee  (Badhesi). 

Budbi  Nala. 

Budhwas  (Badhw&a). 

Budowlle  (Bidaali). 

Budreenath  (Badrin&tb). 

BQJrimgpoor  (Bajrangpnr). 

Bulandflhahr. 

Bulrampoor  (Balrampnr). 

Bamantee  (Bamauti). 

Bandlecund  CBuodelkband). 

Boondee  (Biindi). 

Bo¥mee  (B4oni). 

Bundi. 

Burbud  (Barbad). 

BurUb  (Barla). 

Boodbdoa  (Budh&na). 

Boorh&na  cBudh&na). 

Burhina^  (Badh&na}, 


Bumowrie  (Bamauri). 
Burh  Gauga. 

Burhampoor  (Bahr&iupur). 
Bnrotha  (Baraut). 
Bunin  (Bar an). 
Buriya. 

BuBtee  (Basil). 
Buxar. 
Bypee  (Bairi). 

a 

CiOHAR  (Kachar). 

Calpee  (K&lpi). 

C&ndela  (E&ndhla), 

Cane  (Ken). 

Oanoj  (Kanauj). 

Carnaul  (Karnil). 

Casina  (Kdana). 

Oashee  (Kashi). 

Cashmere  (K«»8hmir>. 

Catteywar  (Rathiwir). 

Cawnpore. 

Cbafcha. 

Cbnjaun. 

Cbaj  Dukh, 

ChakatbaU 

Cbakni. 

Cbakrata.    * 

Chaksina. 

Ch&ksoo  (Chaksu). 

ChikBU. 

Cbambal. 

Chandanpur. 

Chandcrnagore. 

Cbandce  (Cbindi). 

Cbandi. 

Ch  and  pur* 

CbandauB. 

Cbandi  Pahar. 

Chandose  (Chandaus). 

Chandpa. 

Changed. 

Char  Aon. 

Charrah  (Cbharra). 

Charth&wal. 

Chatari 

Chatmalpur. 

Cbaundaheri. 

Cbaunsat  Eherl. 

Chejowree  (Cbajauri). 

Chetore  (Chitor). 

Chbaja  (Hindan). 

Chhama 

Chharra  Fatohpur. 

Chharra  Raf atpur. 

Chhat&ri  (Chatdri). 

Cbhataura. 

Chhedi. 

Chherat. 

Chherat  Surhal. 

Chilkina. 

Chilkbana. 

Chinsurah. 

Chirat  (Chhertat). 

Chitaree  (Chatari). 

Chitor. 

Chitowra  (Cbhataura.) 

Cbitrauli. 
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Chitrowlie  (Chitranli). 

ChobijA. 

Choiya  (Chohiya). 

Chooharpoor  (Chttbarpur). 

Chota  Samplt. 

Chotwa. 

Chonndaheree  (Channdaheri). 

ChooDMt  Kheree  (Chamuai  Eheri>. 

Chuharpnr. 

Chnj  (Oial). 

Cbukathal  (ChaUthal). 

Cbnknee  (Chakni). 

Cbupra. 

Chnkrata  CChakr&ta). 

Chaktana  (Chakiana). 

Chambal  (Chambal). 

Chnndanpur  (Chaodanpur). 

Ghundose  (Cbandaat). 

Coel  (Roll). 

€k>tana  (Kutfioa). 

Cowreeagnnje  (Konrija^DJ). 

Cburtbawnl  (Chartb&val). 

Chtttmullpore  (Cbatmalpar> 

CnmpU  (Rarapil). 

Cnnuaoj  (Kanauj). 

Canniya  (Kanhaija). 

Curmnaia  (EarmnAia). 

Cutteyr  (Katebir). 


D. 


DiBAVLX. 

Dabthala. 

DadlM  (DImIU). 

DMIL 

Dadaritaha  (Dadri> 

Dftdoa. 

D&drL 

Dftdn. 

Dagibfti. 

DakhiD. 

Damaola  (Damanla). 

Damkaora. 

Danoor  (Dankaur). 

Dinkaur. 

Dannabar. 

Dfopnr. 

Dargiblpar. 

Darjeeling. 

Dary&par. 

Data  Masra. 

Daaara. 

Dfisna. 

Datna  (Dfana) 

D6taall  (Dataiili> 

Datioli  (DaUiai> 

Datauli. 

Datia  (Datijra). 

Datiya. 

Danr&Uk 

Dausni 

Bayilpar. 

Deeg  (Dfg), 

Debcbauri. 

Debli. 

Debra  D6n« 

Delbt  (Debli). 

Dcobandt 

DeobuAd  (Deoband>i 


Beula. 

Deoprftg  (Deoprayig). 

Beoprayi^. 

Dcorl. 

Deviban  (Deoband). 

Dewali. 

Dbanauri. 

Dbir. 

Dhaa4n. 

Dhaolapra  (Dh<ilapia> 

DbauU. 

Dholna. 

Dbowlee  (Dhanii). 

Db6Iihera  (Dbulapra)* 

Dbalapra. 

DbuDOurie  (Dbananri^ 

Dbara. 

Dibai  or  Dibb&i. 

Dibahoe  (Dlbai)). 

Wg. 

Dihchoorie  (Debchauri). 

Dilli  (Debli). 

Dinapnr. 

DiDgarl. 

Dingree  (Dinirari). 

Pjelalabad  fJalilabad). 

Ojelalpoar  Serot  (Jalilpnr  Sarwat). 

I>j6Tar  (Jewar). 

Docheeta  (Dacbita). 

Docbita  (Dacb(ta). 

Dodbpur. 

Donetya  (Dunaltiya). 

Doon  (Diin). 

Doopoor  (Dnpnr). 

Drishadwati. 

Daib. 

Dubaola  (Oabtall). 

DucbSta. 

Diida. 

Dukbcbira. 

Damaula. 

D6n, 

Danaitlya. 

Dupar. 

Dorgaheepoor  (Darg&biparX 

Dutteca  (Datiya). 

Dwftrka. 

Dyalpoor  (Dayilpnr). 

Bbah  or  Ahan. 

Kkachakra. 

Bkbalpoor  (IkbilporX 

Bkri  (Ikri). 

Elampitr. 

Bllora. 

Enayntpoor  (loiyatpiurX 

Eaan  (laaa). 

Eta. 

Etah  (EU). 

Etawa. 

Bt&irab  (Et£wa). 

Etmadpoor  (Umftdpor). 


P. 


Fadsibad. 
Faispur  Badariya. 
Famkhabad, 
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Fatehehuidpar. 

Fatehgarh. 

Fatehpnr  Sfkri. 

Fatahullahpur. 

Feerospoor  (Flnupar). 

Fatbna. 

Feerosabad  (Finiaabad). 

Firofpnr. 

Flrnxahad 

Fnrruckabad  (Farokhabad). 

Futtyghnr  (Fatehgarh). 

FattTchnndpoor  (Fatehchandpnr  ) 

Fatehpoor  Seekree  (Fatehpir  Sikri;. 

Fynhad  (Fftiiabad). 

Fjipoor  (Faupur). 

G. 


Oadbaha. 

Oagalberee  (Qigalberi). 

Oagalheri. 

Oaliotbi. 

Oambbfra. 

Gambblrpur. 

Qiodbara. 

Qaneabgbit. 

QaDga-Awartha  (Hardw&r). 

Qangad&spiir. 

Oaogadwftra. 

Gangapnr. 

Ganges. 

Gangiri. 

Gangoh. 

Gangnu 

GangaL 

Gannaum. 

Garhnrakteaar. 

GarbwftU 

Gaada. 


Gaur. 

Gaura. 

(^rgegarh. 

Gbar. 

Gharbanu 

Gharmncteaaor  (GarbmBkieaar). 

Gbitampnr, 

Gbatampoor  (Gb4tampor)« 

Gbaaagarb. 

Ghaaeeabad  rGbizUbad). 

Gbaseepoor  ( Gbiudpar). 

Gb&aiabad. 

Gbisipnr. 

Ghlsf-Qd-dinnagar  (Gb&sUbad). 

Ghazni. 

Gbouagurb  (Ghanagarb)* 

Gbosnee  (Gbasol). 

Gibror. 

Ginowlla  (Ginaoti). 

Girnar. 

Gobrarae  (Gobriri). 

Gobad. 

Gobud  (Gobad). 

Gokal. 

Gokalpnr. 

GokftDtba. 

Golabra  Sabiwali, 

Gonda, 


GoDTO  (Sabal). 

Goorgaon  (Ourgaon). 

Goojerat  (Giijiit). 

Gopamhow  (Gopamau). 

Gopamao. 

Gopee  (Gopi). 

Gopl. 

GoraL 

Gorakbpnr. 

Ghirdbanpur. 

Gordbunpoor  (Qordbaopttr). 

Goreree  (Gabr&ri). 

Gornokpore  (Gorakhpur). 

Gubriree  (Gubr&ri). 

Gubrari. 

Gudrana  (Gadr&na). 

Giijardes. 

Giijarwala  (lalamnagar). 

Golauthee  (Galaotbi). 

Gombeera  (Gambhfra). 

Gnmbeerpoor  (Oambhirpnr). 

Gnna. 

GuneabgaDJ  (GaoeahgaDJ). 

Gonga  (Ganga). 

Gongeeree  (Gangfri). 

Gangob  (Gangoh). 

GuDgra  (Gangra). 

Gongai  (Gangai). 

Gunnowra  (Gannaora). 

Gapila  (Hardwir). 

GnrgaoD. 

Garaikarao. 

QurbmookhteaQr  (Garbmukteaar). 

Gnrbwal  (Qarbw&l). 

Qorh  (Garb). 

Gabraree  (Gnbriri). 

Qwaliar. 

Qwaliur  (Qiiraliar> 


a 


HlDWiHA. 

Haidarabad. 

HaidaramaL 

Hal&lpnr. 

Haljanra. 

Hamirpnr. 

Hanaee  (Hftnai). 

H£nai. 

Hapanr  (H&pur). 

H4par. 

Haran». 

Hardeya  (HardoagaoJ). 

Hardaagaoj. 

Hardwfir. 

Hari&aa. 

Haridwar  (Hardw&r). 

Harplil. 

Haaangarh. 

Haaanpnr. 

Haacbtnapour  (Haatinapur.) 

Hiabimpur. 

Haatin&pac 

Baatpnr. 

Haatpur  CbandphftrL 

Hatbeeaa  (Hatblta). 

Hatbiaa  Bbagwantpur. 
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Bathras. 

Hattrsa  (lliithras). 
.  Harelee  (Ilaveli). 
HavcH. 
Hftwalbagh. 

Hazareebagh  (Huzaribagh). 
Hazaribagh. 
Him4dri. 
Himalajas. 
Himavat. 
Hindnn. 

Hindun   (Bindan). 
Hindu  Kuah. 
HiDd(i9t6n. 
flissar. 
Hissar  Firoza. 
Hosseinpoor  (Husainpur). 
Hodwaha  (Hadw&ha). 
H(igli. 

Huljura  (Haljanra). 
Huiueerpoor  (Hamirpur). 
Haoas. 

Hurrowra(Haraura). 
Htirdewa  (Ilardeo). 
Hurduwagunj  (Hardewaganj). 
Uurdwar  (Hardwir). 
Hurriaaa  (Hari&oa). 
Burpai  (Harpdl). 
Husaici. 

Husaaingunj  (IIu8aiDgnnj\ 
Husen  (Husain). 
Ho. 

Husaiupur. 

Hosanpoor  (Bnaanpnr), 
Hunayn  (Hu8aiD\ 
Httstinapoor  (Hastinipur). 
Hnstpoor  CHaatpnr). 
Hyderabad  CHaldarabad). 
Heyderamye  (Haidaramai). 


Ihree  (Ahri). 

Ikbilpnr. 

Ikri. 

liahabad  (Allahabad). 

Ilahabas  (Allahabad). 

Imlahra. 

Iniyatpar. 

Indpr  fihiiwan. 

Indarpat. 

Indore  (Indfir). 

Indragarh. 

Indraprastha. 

Indri. 

Inddr. 

Indurput  (Indarpat). 

Indus. 

Isan. 

ItUmnagar. 

Itmadpur. 

lyartulie  (Ajitioli), 
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Jabalpob. 

Jabarhera, 

Jabarheri. 

Jadau). 

Jagadree  (Jagadri). 


Jagadri. 

Jagahta  Gdjar. 

Jagatiwftla. 

Jahingirabad. 

Jaipur. 

Jaiputa. 

Jaisalroer. 

Jaitpur. 

Jajhara  (Jhajhar). 

Jalalabad. 

Jalali. 

Jalallee  (Jal&li). 

Jal&lpar  Sarwat. 

vTalandhar. 

JaUshahr  (Ninaufca). 

Jalesar. 

Jaleaur  (Jalesar). 

Jam&Igarh. 

Jam&I  Khera. 

Janera. 

Jansath. 

Jansoi, 

J&o. 

J&o  Inayatpar. 

J4r. 

Jarauli  or  Jarioll. 

JartolL 

Jasupar. 

Jat&ri. 

J&taul. 

J4tonw&la. 

Jattan  Salimpur. 

Jaudhpur  (Jodhpur). 

Jaull. 

Jaunpur. 

Jaunslir. 

Jaurasi. 

Jawa. 

Jaw&ligarh. 

Jawalapor. 

Jawar. 

Jehangeerabad  (Jah&ngirabad). 

Jeipore  (Jaipur). 

Jclum  (Jhelam). 

Jesaalmere  (Jaiaalmer). 

Jewar. 

Jhajhar. 

Jhaenj&na  (Jhaojhana). 

Jhanjh&na. 

Jhinii. 

Jbircba. 

Jheenjuk  (JhSojhak). 

Jhilam. 

Jhfnjhak. 

Jhooaie  (Jhiisi). 

Jhujhur  (Jhajhar). 

Jhiisi. 

Jinjhana  (Jhaujh&na). 

Jinwar. 

Jiwar  (Jewar). 

Jo4r. 

Jounpore  (Jaunpur). 

Jounsar  (Jaunsar). 

Jodhpur. 

Jor. 

Jow  (Jan). 

Jowa  (Jawa). 

Jowlie  (Jauli). 

Jowrasee  ( Jaur£s{). 

Jubbulpore  (Jabalpar). 
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Joburhera  (Jabarhera). 

Juborheri  (Jabarheri), 

J6dl. 

Jagadree  ^  Jag&dri). 

Jagahtee  (Jagahti ). 

jQllQndar  (Jalandbar.) 

Jnoma. 

JarowHe  (Jarauli). 

Jusmor. 

JoBopur  (Jasnpur.) 

Jwalapoor  (Jaw&lapur). 

K. 

KachaDra. 

Kachila  Gh&t. 

Kachora. 

Kadjnwa. 

Kailanpur. 

Kailis. 

Kailispur. 

Kailora. 

Kiimpur. 

Kaimur. 

Kaini. 

Kaira. 

Kairana, 

Eajrant. 

Ealandar. 

Kalesar. 

Kalheri. 

Ealeedoongee  (K&Iadhliugi). 

Kaladblingi. 

Kalee  (Kili). 

K&U  Nadi. 

Kalkar. 

K&lpt 

KaUee  (Ealsi). 

K4Ui 

Kalsiya. 

Kaloowalla  (K&I(iw41a). 

K&liiw&la. 

Kalianpar  (Kalyftopur). 

Kalj&opur. 

Kaxnona. 

KampiU 

Eimpilya  (Eampil). 

KamiidDagar, 

Kanakpar, 

Kan&ri. 

Kanaaj. 

KanchiranlK 

Eandahi^r. 

Kandar. 

Eandauli. 

K&ndhla. 

Kandtir. 

EaDgra, 

Kaohaija  Deota. 

Kanbon. 

Kanka. 

Kankar  Kbera, 

Kankbal. 

Kanoge  (Kanaaj). 

Kanoond  (KaniiDd), 

K&narao. 

Kansrow  (KftDsrio), 

Kansa  Woat. 


Kandndi 

Kaofn. 

Kapordlgiri, 

Kar&oli. 

K&ras. 

Earauli. 

Kareel  (Karil). 

Karfl. 

Karkbad. 

Karkoda. 

Earmnasa. 

Karn&l. 

Karoo. 

Karsnni  (Krishni). 

Karwa. 

Karwan  (K4ron), 

Kasauli. 

K&sganj. 

Eashg&r, 

Kishi. 

Kashmir. 

Kasimpur. 

Ktena, 

KataU 

Katehir, 

K&tba. 

K&thlw&r. 

Katoch. 

Kanrlyaganj. 

Kaasambbi  (Kansambi^ 

Kayampoor  (Kiimpur). 

Kayan  (Ken). 

Kayirda  Diin. 

Kedimatb. 

Keekarkhera  (Klkarkbera). 

Ken. 

Kera  (Khaira). 

Kerowlie  (K&raoli). 

Kesbopur. 

Kewalgiri. 

Kbagar« 

Kbair. 

Khiila. 

KbaKIganj. 

Kbandauli. 

Kb&ndayaprattha* 

Kb&ra. 

Khari. 

Kbarla. 

Kharwan  (E&ron). 

Khitashahr, 

Kh&taali. 

Khera  Ehas. 

Kheree  (Kberi), 

Kberi. 

Kberiya. 

Kheriya  Ebwajah  Badha« 

Khizrabad. 

Khodiri. 

Khoorja  CKburja). 

Kboras&n. 

Khoten. 

Ebajrote  (Kajraut). 

KhideelgaDJe  CKbalflganj). 

Khdrja. 

Khntowlee  (Kh&taali). 

Kfkar  Kbera. 

Kipin. 

Kiranta. 

Kiriir, 
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Kirainee  fKanDDi). 

Kisxerabad  (Khkrabad). 

Kohtals. 

Koil  (Kol). 

Kolar. 

Kol-ba-HaTeli. 

Koomarhera  (Kumh&rhera). 

Kooroo  (Kara), 

Korah. 

Koaala. 

Kosam  or  Kosambhi. 

Kola. 

Eoiaoah  (Kotina). 

KothaPatta. 

Kotila. 

Kotwal. 

Kochanra  (Kachaura). 

Kuohchaaar* 

Kiichila(Kaohila). 

Kalesirar  (Kaleaar), 

Kullieree  (Kalberi). 

Kolaeea  (Kalsiya). 

Kamaon. 

Kamaim  (Kttmaon). 

Kumbhera. 

Koinbirhera. 

Eumona  (Kamona). 

Kamndnnffgur  (Kamiidiuigar). 

Kuinple  (Kaicpil). 

EunarL 

Kundoor  (Kanddr). 

Konnlmoor  (Kaaakpar). 

Kunohirowlie  (Kaochirauli). 

Kdnda, 

KnndowUe  (Kandavli). 

Euoda  Ealftn, 

Kanhoree  (Kanhori). 

Euojftwar, 

Ennjawur  (KanJ&war). 

EaDJoawar. 

Kanjpoxa* 

Eunknr  (Kankar). 

Kanka  (Kanka). 

Kunkhnl  (Kaokhal). 

Kunnaoj  (Kanaaj). 

EapUa  (Hardw4r). 

Eareel  (Kar!l). 

Korlyaganj  (Kaariyaganj), 

Eumal(Kamtt). 

EorowUe  (KaraaU> 

Earramnaaa  (KarmiilBa), 

Karukahetra. 

Knrwan  (Karon), 

Koaasthaii. 

Knaaowlie  (Kaaaoli), 

KaOna. 

Kntibu 

Kutoche  (Kotoch), 

Kotowleo  (Kb&taaU). 

Kuttehr  (Katehir)« 

Kymore  (Kaimiir)* 

K  jnee  (Kaini). 

KyronafKairana). 

Kbyra  (Kaira). 


L. 


LlOHHIwiLA* 

Ladhiwa. 
Lidpvr, 


Lageswftn. 

Labor. 

Lahore. 

Lijiwala. 

Lakhairi. 

Lakhnau. 

Lakhnaur. 

LakbnaQti. 

Lakhwa. 

L41garhi. 

Lalatpoor  (Lalltpar). 

LaUtpar. 

L41kot.    . 

L&lpur. 

Lftlaont  or  L41aot. 

Lalw&la. 

Landhaura. 

Landour. 

Lasbkarpnr. 

Launda  Lftoiwtia. 

Libarhefi. 

Libarheree  (Ubarfaeri). 

Lodeepoor  (Lodipnr). 

Lodipor. 

Lohar-ka-oagla. 

Lohgarh. 

Lonee  (LodI;. 

LonL 

Lonni  (Lonl). 

Lucbeewallah  (Lachhiw&la). 

Laoknore  (Lakbnaur). 

Looknow. 

Lacknowtie  (lAkhuauti). 

Lnokwa  (Lakhwa). 

Ludhi&aa. 

Liikha:ree(LakhaiH). 

Lnkaar. 

Lutaao. 

MioHUA  or  MachhiUL 

Ma  dan. 

Madra. 

Madrik. 

Ilagadha. 

Biahfiban* 

llahftban  Qhki. 

liahibao  (Mab4ban). 

liaheom  (Mahim). 

Mahendra. 

Maheahree  (Maheari). 

Maheari. 

Mahewar« 

Mahlm. 

Mabiw&la. 

Mahomedgiirh  CMahammadgarh^. 

Mahmoodpoor  (Mahm(idpttr>. 

Mahmiidpiir. 


Blainpuri. 

Mairto  (ICairtha). 

Mairtha. 

liakandi. 

Makaopur. 

BCakka  (Mecoa). 

Malabar, 

M4Ugarh. 

Malakapor, 
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Malhaiptir* 

Mallkpur. 

Maloi. 

Maliai 

Milira. 

M4na. 

Mancbanra. 

Maadakbera  (Monda  Khem). 

Mandalpttr. 

Mand&oli. 

Mandali. 

Maadawi. 

Mand&war. 

Mandir. 

Maodrdk. 

Maodnl. 

MaDduIi. 

Manglaur. 

ManikiLau, 

Manikmow  (MADikman). 

Manikpnr. 

Maoki  (Mftoki). 

Minki. 

M&DkraaL 

Maoipara. 

Manobarpur. 

Manpor. 

M6d  8lD(rh-ke-Tanda. 

MaiiB6ri  (Miusooree). 

Mftrahra. 

Marh«Ta(llarahra>. 

Mirwir. 

Maakaxa. 

Maamaoa. 

Maat  (Mat). 

Hit. 

Matbnm  fMattra). 

Mathra  (Muttra). 

Mataya. 

Man. 

Maadbapur. 

Majapoor  (Majapnr). 

Mayapar. 

Mayoori  (Mayura). 

Maynra* 

Meerat. 

M^ban  Mazra. 

Mekefahap&r. 

Mendoo  fMeDdn). 

Menda. 

Meiatb  (Meerat). 

Mem. 

Mcwar. 

Mewat. 

Uirapar. 

Miratb  (If  e«nit)» 

Mlrzapnr. 

Mitil. 

Miyipor. 

Moband. 

Moberiya. 

Mobaopnr. 

Mohnn  (Mobavd). 

Mobnnpore  (Mobaopnr). 

Momiziabad. 

Moooda  Kbera  (Manda  Kbera). 

Moornn  (M(ira&D). 

Moortee  (Marti). 

MooMAiigger  (Moianagar). 

Mondabad. 


IX 


MoHhal. 

Motichor©  (Matlcbor). 
Moticbor  Bao. 
Mow  (Man). 
Mawdba  (Maadba), 
Mo-yn-lu. 

Machbwa  (Machhua). 
Maddvn  (Madan). 
Mudrack  (Mandr&k). 
Mahammadffarh* 
Mobeem  (Mabfm. 
Muheewallab  <Mabiw&Ia). 
Muhereeya  (Moberiva). 
Majibib  Satlwila. 
Mukondee  (Makandi). 
Mukuopore  (Makaopur). 
MalQkpor  (Malakpar). 
Mulbypore  (Malhaipar). 
Mulwee  (Malui). 
Mulaahaya  (Maliii). 
Mnhte. 

Muncboura  (Mancbaora), 
Munda  Ebenu 
Mandruok  (Mandrak). 
Mundalpoor  (Mandalpar). 
Mundowlie  (Mandauli). 
MandaTee  (Mandui). 
Mundoiir  (BOnd&war). 
Mundir  (Mandir), 
Mandr&k  (Mandrik). 
I  Mnnglour  f  Manglaur). 
'   MuDdooee  (Mandui). 
Maneepora  (Manipuia). 
Manoharpoor  (Manoharpnr), 
Munkole  (Miokranl). 
MurWabad  (Moradabad). 
Mur&dnagar. 
Mnrsto. 

Murtbal  (Mortbal). 
Muni. 
Musanagar. 

Mnikurra  (Maskbara). 
Musmana  (Maimina). 
MnsBooree. 

I  Muttra. 
Muaaffarabad. 
MuMffumuggur  (Mttiaflamagar). 
Muaaffamagar.  ^^ 

Mynpoorie  (Mainpuri). 

N. 

Ni(oiDSO. 

N&gal. 

Nagul  (NIgal). 

Nagla. 

N&gpur, 

N^hao. 

Nabera. 

Nai. 

Maini  Tal. 

Najfbabad. 

Najfgarh« 

N4kora  or  Nakfir. 

N&nakmau. 

Nanuokmhow  (Minakmiu). 

Nonowta  (K&naQta). 
Nina. 
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Nanoo  (Ninu). 

Paochalc. 

Naraeopoor  (Narftyinpur). . 

F4nda. 

N&r&yanpnr. 

Panebti, 

Narbada. 

Pinipat. 

N&rool  (N4maul). 

Paniyiia. 

Najrora. 

Panjib. 

Karoura  (Narora). 

Paoto. 

NasMrpoor  (NaeirpurX 

Parddnl. 

NasSrpur. 
NMibarab. 

Parh&wali. 
Parthia, 

Nangan^ 
NankhaiL 

PaUn  Tanwar. 

Pathar. 

Nawibgan). 

Paibargarb. 
Pathari, 

Nayiahahr. 

N«em  (Nfm). 
Neemuoh  (N(intcb> 
Neetee  (Nfli). 

Patiili  (EU). 

Patiyftla. 
F&tii  Diio. 

Mep&l. 

Patna. 

Patlialee  (Patiilll). 

Patti  Umda  Bagam  (Sikandra  Rao). 

Niamn. 

KidhaoU. 

Payama. 

Kidhowlie  (Nidbaali).     . 

Peeleebbeet  (Pflibbit), 

Kig&mbodh  Obit. 

Peepar  (PIpar.) 

Kilaati  (JaliUi). 

Peeran  (Piran). 

^SldbaIa. 

Peetampoiir  (Pitampur). 

Vim. 

Peah&war. 

Nimacb, 

Pbandpori  (Rahmanpur). 

Nfti, 

Phoora  (Pbura). 

Nob  Jbfl. 

Pbiira, 

NohMahat. 

Pilcnnna  (Pilkbina). 

Mojii, 

Pilibbft. 

Noon  (N6d). 

Pilkh&na. 

Noornuggur  (Niirnagar). 

PiQdr&waL 

NowgoDg  (Naagang). 

Pipar. 

Nowkhel  (Naakbail). 

Pfran  Kaliyar. 

Nnb. 

PiFiwa. 

Nujulfghar  (Naiafgarb}. 

PiUmpur. 

Nujeebabad  (Najibabad). 

Poona. 

N611. 

Poor  rPfir). 

Poordilnngger  (Purdilnagar). 

Niirnagar. 

Npee  Tal  (Nakd  Tft). 

Poolh  (Piitb). 
Pora 

0. 

Poulh  (Wth). 

Pacblana  (PaobUoa). 

OoiTPOOa  (Udepnr). 

Pulwal  (Palwal). 

Ogeepoor  (Ogbipur). 
Ogbiana  (Agbiaoa). 

Pundfr. 
F'iir. 

Ogbipur. 

Purdilnagar. 

Obnn  (Aban). 

Purdonee  (Pard<sni>. 

OriBsa. 

PtttenU 

Oudb. 

Piitb. 

* 

Pttttee  (Paul). 

P. 

FiCfltXiri. 

B. 

radababpoor  (Bldshftbpnr). 

F4hal. 

Radaur. 

Pabft^rtL 

Radawar  (Radaur). 

Pahul  (Pabal). 

Ragbnn£tbpur. 

Pahaaoo  (Pabfau). 
Failee  Poroo  (PaiU  Par&o). 

Babatpur. 
Rahminpar. 

Pafll  Parao. 

Riipnr. 

PakpaUn. 

R&ipur  Tit&r. 

Falee  (Fill). 

RWwila. 

F41L 

Rijdbao. 

Palra. 

R4jgbat. 

Palwal. 

Rajpnr. 

Pandhoi. 

Rajputaaa. 
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B&jupir. 

Ramamal. 

Rioigarh. 

lUmgbit. 

Bimpnr. 

Bampor  Mandi. 

Randaul. 

Banikhet. 

Bioimajra. 

Binipat. 

Bao-ke^ikandra  (Silcandra  Bao), 

BaoUla.  ^ 

Bapti. 

Batman. 

Batwa. 

BauU. 

Bawal. 

Bawati. 

Bija. 

Bawah  (Biira;. 

Bewari  (Biwiri). 

Bikikes  (Bikhikeib). 

Bikhikesh. 

Bind. 

Biri. 

Biwa. 

Bhriri. 

Bobiri. 

Bohi. 

Bobilkhand. 

Bohilcnnd  (BohUkhand). 

Bobina. 

Bohtak. 

Bobtuok  (Bobtak). 

Roorkee  (Rfirkl). 

Bowlie  (Baull). 

Bttdaio. 

Bndawar  (Badaar). 

Budayan  (Kadaioj. 

Bughimathpoor  (BagbiuiAtbpiu:). 

Bodarpur. 

Bnhulpoor  (Bahatpur). 

Buhmanpore  (BabmaDpor). 

Bamamje  (Kimamai). 

Bunup  (Banap). 

Bun  dole  (Bandaol). 

Biirki. 

Batmhow  (Batman). 

Bniwa  (Batwa). 

Bjepore  (Biipur). 

s. 

Sabal. 

Sabalgarfa. 

Sabbad. 

84Mtffarh  (AUgarh). 

Sabsabad  (Aiigarb). 

Sadabad. 

Sadhanra. 

fiM«ar. 

Sabaaario. 

Sab&olt 

Sahiimnpor. 

Sahetwan  (Sahiiw&D). 

Sahct. 

Sahet-mahet. 

Sahi. 


Sahibabad. 

Sahliwin. 

SabnaaU 

Sabpu. 

Saidhupur  (Sirbpura). 

Saindli. 

Saisana. 

Sftkambbari. 

Sakrauda. 

Sakr(idUu 

Salahpar. 

Salaura. 

Saliwar. 

SalgarhL 

SaHmgarh. 

Salimpur. 

S4m4na. 

Samardbari. 

Sambhal. 

Sample  Bakal. 

Samtbar.       * 

Sanaul  (Sahnaul). 

Sandila  (Sbadida). 

SanklapurL 

Sinkra. 

S^nkora. 

Sinkura  (Sinkora;. 

Sansara  Bao. 

Sariu. 

Siran. 

Saraa. 

Saraawati. 

Sariya  (Sariwa). 

Sariwa. 

Sarda. 

Sardbana. 

Sarbind. 

Sarkari. 

Sanaa  uli. 

Sarnowlie  (Sarnanl). 

Saraiira. 

Sarsiwa. 

Sarsuti  (Saraivati). 

Sariirparf. 

Saanee  (S&soi). 

Sisni 

Saaoor  Kbaderee  (Saa6r  Ehaderi). 

Saafir  Kbaderi  Nala. 

SatUj. 

Satrakb. 

Sattara. 

Sangor  (S^gar). 

Sawamii. 

Scbacarpur  ( Shik&rpar). 

Secunderpoor  (Sikandarpur). 

Seekrcc  (Sikri). 

Se»la  (Sila). 

SeeU  (eita). 

Scmardboree  (Samardhari). 

Scmurdharry  (Samardhari). 

Semra. 

Sengar. 

Sengoor<S6Dgar). 

Sewalika. 

Shadida. 

Sh&babad. 

Sh&hdara. 

STiahgarh. 

Sliabjab&nalMid. 

Shabjabanpiir. 
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Sh&bmaoBdr. 

8bftbpar, 

Sh&hiidpar. 

Shalkba. 

Bhnikhftwati. 

Shaikhpan. 

Sbaikhupor. 

Sh&mll  NftlA. 

BbarMh&nba. 

8bArw*. 

8bekha  (Sbaikha). 

8b«ikhawatee  (Sbalkbiwati). 

Bheesburngbal  (SbUbamghftt). 

8heapoor  (Sbiapur). 

Shibaboddinpnr. 

8blkirpur. 

8bikk  Sin 

Shikohabad. 

8bLibamgh&t. 

Hhiupur. 

Shlwalak  (Siwilik). 

8biw&Kk  (SiwiUk). 

8horepar. 

Shukart&r. 

8biiiiklapoori  (Saaklapuri). 

SikaDdarpnr. 

Sikandra. 

8ikaiidrabad« 

Sikandra  Rao. 

8ikb4rao. 

STkbim. 

Bikrftoi  HiU. 

8fkrf. 

Bila  Ehila. 

8imardhari  (Samardbari). 

SimliBa. 

8iinra. 

8indb. 

Sindbo. 

BingraoH. 

8ingrowlie  (Singrauli). 

Sirbind. 

Birbpura. 

8irmor. 

8irmoor  (Sirmor). 

8irpcora  (Sirbpnra). 

Bina. 

Birsapatan  (Saraiwa). 

BirsU. 

Bispdba. 

Biftapar. 

Biwftlik. 

6odfw4bu 

Bogdiana. 

Bokhnar. 

Bol&ni. 

Somnith. 

Bon. 

Bone  (8on). 

Bonal. 

Book. 

Bonpat. 

Bonput  (Sonpat). 

Bonrl. 

Sookhertal  (Sbukartir). 

hioron. 

BriTaatL 

Brugbna. 

Btbaneiar  (Thiaiaar). 

Bubilbiu 


Subbnd  (Sabbad). 

Sabulgurh  (Sab»Igftrb). 

Bubxabad  (Sabzabad). 

Sndbowra  (Badbaura). 

Bagb. 

Subaru opoor  (Babiraopur). 

Sahowlie  (SabftoU;. 

Bukbrao. 

BukbroFda  (Sakrauda). 

Bakriwali 

BakKoodih(8akr6dih). 

Suknlpur. 

Sulowra  (Salanra). 

Bolawar  (Saliwar). 

Saleempoor  (Salfmpur). 

Bultinpur. 

Bombbul  (Sambhal). 

Bumara. 

Somtur  (Samtbar). 

Buraabtra  (Saoriabira). 

Burat. 

Surje  Anjangaom. 

Susibat. 

Builuj  (Satlaj). 

Satrnkb  (Bairakb). 

Swftt. 

Sydabad  (Sadabad), 

Syndlee  (Saindli;. 

Bynarow  (Saboirao). 

Sypoo  (Babpn). 


Tahia. 

Tijpur. 

TAU 

Talain  CTaliyftin). 

Talberl. 

Taliyiin. 

Tamera. 

Ttoda. 

Tinda  Bhigwio. 

Tangut. 

Tappal. 

T&rigarh. 

Tarii. 

Titarpur. 

Tiwera. 

Tazila. 

Teetron  (Tftron). 

Tejora. 

Telcepoora  (Telipura). 

ToUpara. 

Terai  (Tarii). 

Thioa  Bbawan. 

Tb&na  Ftoida. 

Tb&na  Forecda  (Tbina  Farida). 

Tbioesar. 

Tbeetkee  (Thitkl). 

Tbiaogsban. 

Tbibet  (Tibel). 

Tliitki. 

Tibet. 

Tijara. 

Tikraul. 

Tikrole  (Tikranl). 

Tilbegampoor  (TUbtgampur). 

Tilbeganipur. 

Timlcc  (Timli). 
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XIU 


Timli. 

TIrhoot  (Tirhiit). 

Hrhfit. 

TttroD. 

Tobra. 

Toebigftrh. 

Toghlukpoor  (Toghlikpnr). 

Tohtn. 

Toparwk, 

TopeiB^ 

Topnr. 

Tnghlikpor. 
Tob&na. 
Tnkain. 

Tnlheree  (Talhcri). 
Tuppnl  (Tappal). 
Turkipiini. 


U. 

UBBA*(Abba)» 

Ubdoollabpoor  (AbdalUbpni;). 

Uchalctbwara  (Acbftlestara). 

Ucheja  (Acheja). 

Ucbneza  (Achbnera). 

Uckaolie  (Akaoli). 

U4epar. 

Udhuun  (AdbiwttD). 

UdbowftD  (AdbliwtD). 

Ueesft  (Afaa). 

UgbUna  (Agbiana). 

Ugrota  (Agrota). 

UgBolee  (AgfloU). 

Ugwanbera  (Agwteb«ra). 

UJain. 

Uj«etpoor  (Ajftour). 

Ujroeer  (Ajmer). 

UJoodhlyt  (AJBdhiya). 

UWoo  ,AWu). 

UJqoU  (AJaata). 

Ukarabad  (Akrabad). 

Dlea  (Ali). 

Ulwwalpoor  (Aliwalpnr). 


Uleeghor  (Aligatb). 

Ulccgnrb  (AUgarb). 

Uileedadpoor  (Allabdftdpur). 

Ulmora  (Almora). 

Ulwur  (Alwar) 

Umballa  (Ambila). 

UmbehU  (AmbahU). 

Umree  ((Jmri). 

Utnrl. 

Umrilcar  (Amritaar). 

Ummiirpoor  (Umrpur). 

Umrkot  (Amrkot). 

Umrpiir. 

Umrpur  Begampur. 

Undawlie  (Andauli). 

UnoopBbuhQr  (An^pahahr). 

UDOntmhow  (Anaotniaa). 

Utruwlic  (AtrauU). 

UltaraKoaahu 


V. 


VaujCu  (S&ran). 

Vftraoftyata. 

Vidarbha. 

Vindhya, 

Virata. 


Wakadu. 


Yabkavd. 


w. 


z. 


Zabaua  (Jhaxeha). 

ZalDpnr. 

Zashana  (Jbanjbaaa). 

Zeiopoor  (Zaiopnr). 
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Abba  Tillage,  6. 

Abdili  ▲fghina.  Invaaion  of,  83,  84,  8S  87  ; 

expel  Ihe  J4tt  from  Koil,  489. 
Abdal  Ahid  Kbftn,  Nawib,  90, 
Abdul  Kaddds,  founder  of  Gaa^oh.  S48. 
Abdul  Kidm  Kh£n  defeated  and  alain  bj 

Z4bita  Khio,  89. 
Abdullah  Kbin,  Sayyid,  80,  81,  89»  S60. 
Abhimanju,  a  legeadarj  prince.    See  Mah4- 

hkdrata. 
Aboriginal  tribea  notloed  in  liahibhirata,  70. 
Abnl  Manaiir  Saf 'lar  Jang,  88. 
Abu  Kilt  Caoal,  4,  6,  18. 
Abwibs,88.   See  also  Ce$ees 
Aereage  of  different  crops,  Sah&ranpur,  160 ; 

Aligarh,  375-86. 
Adh&wan  Jhil  in  Aligarh,  868. 
Adhlsiina  Kriahna,  King  of  EUstin&pnr,  7 1 . 
AdminiatntiTe  anbdlTiaionji,  Sahiranpur,  13t; 

Aligarh,  846-47. 
Afghan  colony  in  parganah  Sult&npur,  198. 
Af riajab  Ehin,  oontends  for  Vaf irshlp,  90- 
91, 490 ;  hia  deaigos  agaioat  the  heir  appa- 
rent, 9S ;  hia  aaaaaaination,  93. 
Agarwil  Baniyaa,  41,  i8l-82,  895. 
A  gee,  populatiun  according  to»  Sahiranpur, 

179;  Aligarh,  889-91. 
Agra,  sack  fit,  84 ;  siege  of, by  Ismail  Beg, 

99. 
Agriculture,  mode  of,  161,  873, 
Agricultural  population,  3t)9,  460. 
Agsoli  police  station,  Aligarh,  418. 
Ahan  town  in  Aligarh,  508, 
Aharcaate,  396,  397. 
Ab&r  mahil,  AUgarfa,  347. 
Aheriya  caste,  44, 188,  896-97,  410. 
Ahibarao  Baja,  founder  of  Baraa,  78. 
Ahichhatra,  anoient  city,  68. 
Abir  caste,  41,896-97. 
Alinni^  IThfp^  Bangasb,  84. 
Ahmad  8h4h,  Durini,  88,  84,  85,  87. 
Ahmad  Shih,  Bmperor,  83. 
Ain-i>Akbar^  mam&ls    of  Sah&ranpur    and 

Aligarh  according  to,  18U,  133,  847,  317. 
Alaa  iaiuka,  Aligarh,  449. 
Aiz-ud-din,  son  of  Jah6nd4r  Shih,  81. 
AJamirha,  a  Blababhirata  prince,  62. 
Akbar,  Bmperor,  rerenue  of  Aligarh  under, 

347  ;  Koil  made  a  sirkir  by,  488. 
Akbar,  prince,  116. 
Akbari  parganaha  of  Sahiranpnr  and  Aligarh, 

1 8S-88,  846-47. 
Akrabad  parganah  in  Aligarh,  346-47  ;  area, 
physical  aspects,  fiscal  history,  population, 
occupation  of  the  people,  &c.,  509-18. 
Akrabad  police  station  and  village^  Aligarbi 

412,477,  608-9, 
Alam  police  station,  Alt^^arh;  412. 


Alampur  ▼illage,  7. 

Alamgir  II.,  Ernpefor,  84. 

Ala-nd-din  Khilji^  33,  84. 

All  Tillage,  18. 

Alienations  of  land,  Sahiraopari  881 ;  Aligarh, 

46S-70. 
Aligarh  District,  boundaries  and  area,  845  ; 
administratiFC  dirisittna,  846  ;  adminiatra* 
live  changea,  347  }  general  appearance,  350; 
heights,  351 ;  aoils,  852  ;  uear  plains,  853  ; 
risers,  354  i  Ganges  Canal.  857  t  Lower 
Ganges  Canal,  868  ;  ferries,  866  i  jhils,  866 ». 
communications,  867  ;  distances,  870  i  me- 
teorology, 871  ;  animals,  872;  agriculture 
ani  culturable  area,  373  ;  principal  cropss 
874  i  produce  and  areaa,  875  ;  indigo  oulti- 
Tafion,  878 ;  irrigation  from  all  aource^ 
379 ;  famines,  86,  885  ;  baieutdi  weed  and 
jungles,  387  ;  building  materiala,  888 ; 
population,  888 ;  caatee,  899 ;  occopationi, 
899  ;  houses,  400 1  customs  of  the  people, 
401  ;  education,  40 1 ;  religion,  403  ;  post- 
office,  404  ;  jails,  405  ;  police  and  erime, 
407  I  infanticide,  412  ;  fiscal  history,  412  ; 
old  talnkas,  416  ;  proprietary  rights,  450  ; 
revenue-free  tenures,  456  ;  non-proprietary 
tenures,  458 ;  occupancy  tenants,  458 ; 
agricultural  clasaes,  450  -,  rente,  461  ; 
alienations,  465 ;  imports  and  exports,  470; 
weighta  and  measures,  478  ;  prices,  479  ; 
wages,  480  ;  revenue  and  expenditure,  481; 
history,  484;  medical  history,  504 ;  Gaaet^ 
teer,  508-612. 
Aligarh  town  taken  by  Sindbia,  98;  stormed 
by  the  British,  498-96;  population,  site; 
subdiviaiona,  buildings  of  int«reat,  public 
institutions,  settlement,  municipal  reTeoue 
and  expenditure,  routeSi  &a,  518-25.  See 
alto  Koil, 
Aligarh  institute,  408. 
All  Mardin  Kb&n,  caoal  of,  4, 8, 7$  hunting  seat 

constructed  by,  at  B4dsh4h  lCab41, 249. 
All  Muhammad,  Bobilla  leader,  8S. 
Ambahta,  old    parganah,  Sahiranpur,    188, 

259. 
Ambahta  town,  Sahfiranpur,  258-59. 
Amir  Khin,  Hnd&rl  leader,  raid  of,  116,  253. 

497-98. 
Anangpil,  king,  78,  75,  76. 
Anfanals,  8ah4raapur,  166-59;  Aligarh,  371. 
Antasani  ferry,  Aligarh,  854. 
Antinai,  king  of  Haatinl^ur,  72. 
Ann,  a  lunar-ra^e  prince,  62. 
App4k4ndi  R&o,  Marhatta  commander,  109. 
Area,  Sabiranpur  District,  181^  182}  Aligarh 

District,  846. 
Area  under  cultiyation,  Saharanpur,  166,  211 1 

Aligarh,  873. 
Arfpnr,  Tillage,  6. 
Arind  or  Riod  rircr,  eee  Rind^ 
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Arjuna,  a  hero  of  the  Mahibhirata.  See  Mahd- 
bhdrala, 

Aryan  Bettlemeat  in  India,  69,  69-71. 

A»afnafrar  fallp,  Ganges  Canal,  21,  S9. 

Aaoka  atone  pillars  7S,  S48-44. 

Asura,  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Mab4bh&rtia, 
70. 

Aawamedha  Datta,  king  of  Hastin&por,  71. 

Aawaniedha  aacriflce,  69. 

Atrauli  tahsfl,  Aligarh,  area,  physical  aspects, 
reyenue,  &c.,  632-38« 

Atranli  parganah,  Aligarh,  346-47  {  area, 
physical  aspects,  fiscal  history,  population, 
occupations  of  the  people,  &c.,  6S7-82. 

Atrauli  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  419  ; 
population,  site,  municipal  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, &6.,  626-27. 

Aurangzeb,  Emperor,  and  his  descendants,  79. 

Awa  Mfsa  taluka,  refuge  of  thievea,  408-9; 
family  holding,  443. 

Azim-us-ah4n,  prince,  70. 

AaSz-ud-din,  Yaair,  83. 


B. 


Babail  Tillage,  7. 

Badesra  taluka,  449. 

Badg&on  police  atation,  Sahiranpur,  132. 

Badg6jar  or  BargAjar  Bigp6(  clan,  78,  181, 

898,  497. 
34dBb4h  mabil,  hunting  seat,  6,  6, 249. 
Bidshihpur  TilUige,  IS,  2  f. 
Bigpat,  Marhattas  defeated  ai,  87. 
Bahadurabad  mills,  80. 
Bahftdur  8h4h,  Emperor,  79.  80. 
Bataai  Kanjawar,  old  parganah,  Sabaranpnr, 

182,  188. 
Bahat  police  atation  and  town,  ruins  near, 

76,  182.  246. 
Bahat,  old  pairganah,  269-60. 
Bahat  Rh&la  depression,  6. 
Bairigia  or  mendf canta,  46  ;  defeated  at  Hard- 

wir,  291;  number  in  Aligarh,  396. 
JBaUmrdi  weed,  387* 
Baji  BIk),  liarhatta  leader,  83. 
Bijuheri  Tillage,  21. 
Bilaji  Rio,  Marhatta  leader,  83. 
B&Iiw&li  ferry  in  Sah&ranpur,  164. 
Balban,  inscripiion  of,  at  Koil,  486. 
Baleab  taluka,  Landhaora  estate,  204. 
Balpur  village,  7,  8. 
Bandu,  Sikh  leader,  249. 
B&oganga  riTer,  18, 161. 
Bdngars  or  uplands,  2,  19, 141,  144. 
Baniya  caste,  44,  181,  396. 
Banjira  caste,  44, 182-83,-896;   deTasUtiona 

committed  by,  413. ' 
B&pu  Sindhia,  Marhatta  commander  in  8ah&- 

ranpur,  108. 
Barantown  founded  by  Ahibaran,  78. 
Barauli  parganah  and   Bad^^jar  taluka  in 
Aligarh,  846,  446 ;  area,  physical  aspects, 
population^  oocupationa  of  the  people,  &c.) 
633-86. 
BarauU  Tillage,  Aligarh,  683. 
Baraat  Tillagt,  7. 
Barauta  station,  Gangea  Canal,' 80. 
BarhAd  fairi  Aligarh,  477. 


Barhai  easte,  45,  896. 

Barkala  stream,  149. 

Barla  police  station,  Aligarh,  412. 

Barniwa  Tillage,  8. 

B4wani  or  Bioni  mahal,   name  of  a  portion 

of  Upper  Du&b,  85. 
Beds  of  rivers,  146.     See  alao  Rivere. 
Begi  ferry,  Sah&ranpnr,  164. 
Belka  Tillage,  7. 
Belra  village,  22,  80. 
Beswia  taluka  and  Tillage,  Aligarh,  441- 4f, 

636. 
Bhdbar  or  forest  tract,  48,  141. 
Bhigvata  Parana,  60. 

Bbagw&npur  parganah,  8ah&raopur«  132,  188, 

134;  area,  natural  divisions,  land-reTenue» 

population,  &c ,  260-63. 

Bhsgw&npur  town,  Sah&ranpur,  19,  158,  f  60. 

Bhagwant  Singh  of  the  Murs4o  Jit  farnUy, 

436,  499. 
Bhaila  Tillage,  Sahftranpur,  GoTt.  stud  at,  168. 
Bhainswal  village,  7,  8. 
Bhalewa  Oaj,  Govt,  atud  at,  158. 
Bhamanri  N4h  taluka,  held  by  Afghans,  444. 
Bhamola,  j4gir  of  Kajor  Derridon,  449. 
Bhinkri  police  station,  Aligarh,  41t. 
Bhirata,  ancestor  of  Hastin&pur  kings,  59,  6S: 
fihattis  submitted  to  George  Thomaa,  103. 
Bhauriya,  predatory  tribe,  409. 
Bh^wan  Tillage,  49. 
Bh&yachira  tenure,  222,  450,  454 
Bhflpur  GoTt.  atud  in  Aligarh,  372. 
Bhf  ma,  a  hero  of  the  MahibhUraU.  5m  MiA4- 

bhdrata,    • 
Bhf  mgbora  cliffs,  138. 
Bhimsena,  King  of  Haatinipor,  71. 
Bbogpur  old  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  ^82,  188. 
Bhfij  Singh,  Jat  leader,  4S8. 
Bhfikarheri  T**llage,  2. 
Bhiipa  mills,  80. 
^Aib-or  sandhills,  21. 
Bijaigarh   town,  Aligarh,  899,  477,  536-87  ; 

fort  taken  by  the  British,  448. 
Bilram  mahil,  Aligarh,  347. 
Bisal  De  conquered  Anangpal  III.,  76 
Biawaddra  or  inferior  proprietors,  fste  o^  in 

Aligarh,  453-54. 
Boigne  De,  Sindhia's  ofBcer,  ete  De  Boigne. 
Botanical  Gardens  at  :>ah4ranpor,  171-75. 
Boundaries  of  the  Meerut  Diviston,  1  ;    of 
Sah&ranpur  District,  131 ;  of  Aligarh  Dis- 
trict, 345. 
Brahma,  the  OreaCor,  origin  oi^  61. 
Brahmans,  Meerut  Dirislon,  44;  position  of, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mah&bhirata,  69-70 ;  la 
Sahiranpur  District,  180;  in  Aligarh  Dis- 
trict, 392. 
BrahmaTarta  of  the  Aryans,  59. 
British ;  war  with  the  Marhattaa,  116,  253, 

498-96. 
Buddhist  chronicles,  73;  remahis  at  Kofi,  486. 
Budhi  Jumna  riTer,  6,  18,  HO,  148. 
Budhi  N&la,  149. 
Budhik,  predatory  gang,  409. 
Budh  Sen,  founder  of  Koil,  484. 
Building  materials,  Sahiranpur,  175-76;  Ali- 
garh, 888. 
Bfirh&na  parganah,  2 ;  granted  as  jigir  to 

Najib  Eh4n,  86. 
Burh  Qanga  rirer,  350,  854,  855. 
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C. 


Canals  o£  tbeMeerat  DiviaioD,  9-32;  capabi* 
lities  of»  to  preyent  famine,  40 ;  cause  of 
destractiun  of  fish,  53;  influence  of,  on  pub- 
lic health,  IS5-S8.    lo  Sah&ranpur,  aceount 
of,  169-66;  revenue  from,  842.   In  Aligarh, 
aocoant  of,  367-66;  irrigation  capabilities, 
862-S4;  rerenue  from,  481. 
Cfestea,  Meemt  Division,  44-45  ;  Safa&ranpor 
District,  180-88;  Aligarh  District,  802-98; 
relative  gains  and  losses  of,  from  transfer  of 
lands,  467-68. 
Cattle  disease,  AHgarh,  506. 
Census,  tee  Popmlation, 
Cesses  sbolished,  808,  416;    revenue  from, 

8ah£ranpur,  8i9. 
Chacbia  river,  8. 
Chak&thal  Uluka,  Aligarb,  445. 
Cbam&r  oaste,  46,  182-88.  896,  460. 
Chsnd,  poem  of,  76. 
Chand  R41,  EUng  of  Sarsawa.  245. 
Cbandanpur  Government   stud  in  Sabaran- 

pur,  158. 
Cbandel  BajpCits,  44, 
Chsndni  hill,  145. 

Cbandaus  p&rganab,  Aligarb,  847;  area,  fiscal 
history,  population,  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple, &c ,  687-42. 
Chiindaus  police  station  and  town,  Aligarb, 

412,  637. 
Changes  in  the  jurisdiction   of  Sah&ranpnr 
District,  132-85  ;  of   Aligarh  District,  349- 
60. 
Charaoo,  battle  of,  258. 
Cbanblui  Rajpdts,  44  ;  conquest  of  Pehli  bj, 

76,  78,  398. 
Channdaberi  taluka,  Landhaura  estate,  205. 
Chausat  Kberl    old  parganah,   Babaranpur, 

184,  268. 
Chhara  Rafatpur  town,  Aligarb^  542. 
Cbhataura  mills,  29. 
Cbberat  police  station,  Aligarh,  412. 
Cbbipi  or  cloth  printer  caste,  45,  396. 
ChiUchana  or  Cbilkina  police   station    and 

town,  Sabiranpur,  182.  143,  264. 
Chinese  pilgrims  in  India,  74 
Chitrangada,  a  lunar-race  king,  63. 
Chhoiya  stream,  8,  366. 
Christian  Missions,  190-91. 
Christian  population,   Meemt  Division,  44  ; 
Sabiranpur  District,  189;  Aligarb,  398-99. 
Cinchona  experiments,  174. 
Civil  jurisdiotitin,  Sab4ranpur,  135;  Aligarb, 

849-50. 
Climate  of  8abiranpur  District,  154;  of  Ali- 
garh, 870. 
Communioations,  Meerut  Division,  43;  Sab&- 

ranpur  District,  158;  Aligarb,  867-69. 
Confiscation  of  land  for  mutiny,  231, 504. 
Cotton  cultivation  and  trade,  167,  471. 
Courta  in  Sabiranpur,  135;  in  Aligarb,  349- 

60. 
Crimea,  Sahiranpnr  District,  195-96;  Aligarh, 

407-11. 
Crops,  irrigation  rates  of,  12,  28;  Saharanpur 

District,  159-60;  Aligarh,  874-79. 
Cnltivation,  state  of,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  909-10.    See  also  Agriculture. 


Cultivators,  Saharanpur  District,  eondition 
of,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  208,  211, 
227;  tenures  of,  224;  holdings  of,  2S6.  All- 
garb  District,  holdings  and  tenures  of ,  458- 
59 ;  condition  of,  460. 

Customs  revenue,  Aligarh,  482. 

Customs  of  the  people,  401. 

D. 

Dabauli  Tillage,  18. 

D&don  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  412, 

542. 
Oadti  taluka,  Iiandbaura  estate,  205. 
D&dri  parganah,  plundered  by  George  Thomas. 

103. 
Daitya,  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Mab&bbiirata, 

70. 
Dargabipur  ferry  in  Sah4ranpur.  154. 
Daryapur   taluka  and    town,  Aligarb,   447. 

543. 
Daryapur  Government  stud,  Aligarh,  372. 
Parzi,  or  tailor  caste,  45,  396. 
n&8oa  mills,  80. 
VasturSf  divisions  of  Saharanpur  under  the 

Mubammadans,  132;  Aligarb,  847. 
D4t4ji,  Marhatta  leader,  84.  87. 
Dat&uli  estate  held  by  Afghans,  443. 
Datauli  town,  Aligarh,  643. 
Dannabar  station,  Ganges  Canal,  30, 
Daur&Ia  Tillage,  5. 

Dayiram,  Jat  leader,  his  descent,  429$  acqui- 
sition of  villages,  430;  insubordinate   con- 
duct, 431 ;  bis  expulsion,  482, 499;  dfstribu.. 
tion  of  bis  estate,  432-35. 
Deaths  from  snake-bite  and  wild  animals,  157. 

872. 
De  Boigne,  his  early  fortunes,  arrival    la 
India,  enters  6indbia*s  service,  services  of 
his  brigade,  his  administration,  his  daily 
life,  &c,  101,    110-12;  organises  battalions 
at  Aligarb,  491. 
Dehcbauri  iron  ore.  50. 
Dehli,  famine  in,  88-34;  first  mention  of  the 
name    of,    73 ;    rebuilt    by   Anang     F&t, 
78,  75  ;  conquest  uf,  by  the  Chaohans  and 
the  Mosalmans,  76  ;  Sirk&rs   under  Subah 
of,  78  ;  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  83 ;  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British,  115. 
Deoband  da*tiir  of  the  Mubammadans,  132. 
Deoband  tobsil,  182,  133,  271. 
Deoband  parganah,    Sah&ranpur.  132,  138, 
184 ;  area,  natural  divisions,  population, 
&c,267-:0*  ,        ■' 

Deoband  town  and    railway  station,   Sabi- 

ranpur,  119,  153,  264-67. 
Deola  village,  7. 
Diseases,  see  Medical  History, 
Dhanauri  falls,  Ganges  Canal,  20. 
DhauIapra^'Ai/,  142,  149,  271. 
Dhobi  or  waahecman  caste,  45. 
Dbritar&sbtra,  father  of  the  Kurn&  63,  64. 
Dibai  Mah&l,  Aligarh,  347. 
Dilli  or  Dhilu,  King  of  Dehli,  78. 
Dinapur  ferry,  Aligarb,  851. 
Dispensaries  in  Aligarh,  507. 
Distances  of  principal  towns  in  AJigarb  from 

the  headquarters,  870. 
Distribution  of  the   conquered  territory  iu 

1808,  206. 
Disturbances  by  the  Oujars,  253-54. 
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Pomeatic  animah,  Sah&raopor,  U8  ;    AU- 
.     gmrh,  87S. 

.Dor  Bajput  dyiiMty,  78, 486. 
.Drainage  tinetof  theMeerut  Difiston,  S*  See 

Rivers. 
braapadi,  eee  Mahdbhdraia, 
Driihadwati,  ancient  name  of  Khagar,  69. 
Drona,  a  Mahibh&iata  warrtor,  6),  64. 
Droughts,  884^  413,  417.    See  aUo  Faminee. 
Drnpada,  king  of  Panohila,  83. 
Du4b,  condition  of,  in  I8S1-68,   84;  famine 

in,  85-36  |  ravaged  by  the  Marhattaa,  J&ta, 

&c.,  83* 
Dttmaola  river,  8. 

l)finB,  60  ;  annexed  to  Sahiranpar,  S54. 
D6odi  Kh&a»  rebel,  418,  497.  498. 
Daryodhana,    a    Mahibhiirata  warrior,  see 

Mahdbhdraia, 
Doahyanta^  a  ianar-race  king,  62. 
t>w4rka|  69;  deatroyed  by  a  cyclone,  69. 


Eait  Ivdxan  RAn.wAT,  traffic  on,  Aligarh 
District,  887, 477. 

Eastern  Jumna  Oanal,  3;  history  of,  5-6 ;  situa- 
tion of  and  falls  in,  7-8;  fiscal  history,  6-IU| 
irrigation  capabilities  and  water-rate,  11-19, 
164. 

Edncational  statiatica,  Sahiranpur  District, 
199-94;  Aligarh,  401-8. 

Ehan  town,  see  Akan* 

Bleration  of    the  Sahiranpur  Diatriot,  146; 

'    of  Aligarh,  401^. 

Bnoamping-grounda  and  halting-placea,  AH* 
garb,  869. 

Epidemica,  see  Medical  Hi'siory. 

Eras  of  Yikramiditya  and  SAlirihana,  78« 

Eatatea,  number  of,  Sahiranpur,  940;  All* 
garb,  4S3. 

]Siiraaians,  land  held  by,  in  Aligarh,  898, 
.  Baropean  population,  Aligarh,  898-99. 

Bxdae  rerenoe,  Sahiranpur,  S41 ;  Aligarh 
488. 

Expenditure  on  CiTil  Administratlooi  see 
Bevesme  and  egpemdiinre. 

Exports,  see  Trade* 

F. 

Fab  Hiur,  Chinese  pilgrim.  In  India,  74. 

Vain,  Sahiranpur  Diatriet,  986,  987 ;  Aligarh, 
477. 

I^uzabad  or  Faixabad  Bahat  parganah,  Sahi- 
ranpur, 189, 183, 184 ;  area,  natural  divisiona, 
alleoationa,  population,  oocupationa  of  the 
people,  ftc,  279-76. 

Famines,  4,  6,  18,  14 ;  prerentlTe  mMUiorea 
recommended,  40 ;  In  Sahiranpur,  168-71  ; 
in  Aligarh,  884-86. 

Famine  prioev,  see  Famines. 

Farruldiaiyir,  Emperor,  80, 81. 

Fatefapnr  police  atation,  riUage  and  ferty, 
Sahiranpur,  6,  7, 189,  154,  275. 

Ferriea,  Sahiranpur,  154  ;  Aligarh,  854,  366. 

FirivB  Shih  Khiljl,  88,  84. 

Firdz  Shih,  Tughlak,  removal  of  Atoka 
atone  pttiara  by,  78, 943-44. 


Fiscal  hiatory,  Sahiranpur,  908-922 ;  AUgarli, 

412-37. 
Fish,  Meerut   Division,  59-58  ;  Sahiranpur 

District,  159  ;  AUgarii,  878. 
Floods,  167. 

Food  of  the  people,  181. 
Food  graiua,  export  of,  470i 
Foreat  landa,  Sahiranpur,  148  {  revenue  from, 

942. 
Formation  of  the  Aligarh  Diairict,  848. 
Forta,  ruina  of,  400. 
French  aaaiat  Shah  Alam,  85. 


G. 


GADBiNA  village,  Aligarh,  4  49. 
Ga  '.lot  Rajpata,  44,  78,  894. 
Qambhfra  Uluka,  448, 
Gambhfrpur  village,    Aligarh,  449. 
Gandharvaa,  88. 
Ganesh  Ghit,  19. 

Ganges  Canal,  3  ;  hlatory  of  the  oonstniod«>n 
of,  18-19  ;  character    of  country  passing 
throogh,  19-22  ;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
29-89  ;  Irrigation  oapabititiea,  28^  26,  27  ; 
water  rites,  97-29  ;  mill  rents,  29  ;  transit 
duties,  80  ;  canal  plantations,  82  i  statiatica 
of  irrigation  from,  in  Sahiranpur,   162-63. 
In  Aligarh,  situation,  Cawnpore  terminal 
Hoe,  Etawa  terminal   brandi,  worts  on, 
plan  of,  Ninu  worka,  857-63. 
Ganges  Csnal,  Lower,  868-66. 
Ganges  ri^er,  course  of,  within  Meerut  Divi- 
aion,  9;  at  Hardwir,  19|  in  Sahiraapar, 
145-8. 
Gargfri  parganah,  Aligarh,  846.  847  ;  area, 
population,  occupationa  of  the  people,  &c., 
548-45. 
Gangfri  village  and  polioe  atation,  Aligarh, 

412,477,545. 
Gangoh  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  ISt,  183, 134  ; 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue,  alie- 
nations of  land,  population,  oceupatioiia  of 
the  people,  hiatoiy,  &e ,  977-80. 
Gangoh  polioe  atation  and  town,  Sahinnpur, 

139,  149,  275-77 
Gannanra  fort  of  Dfindi  Khin,  498. 
Gira  caste  and  Muaalman  conrerts.  48,  189. 
Garariya  or  ahopherd  oaate,  49,  898. 
Gaunda  town,  Aligarh,  546. 
Gaur  Brahmana,  ^4,  180,  399. 
Gazetteer,  of  tho  Sahiranpur  District^  958- 

844 ;  of  Aligarh,  506-612. 
General   appinranee,    Meerut   Dlvlsim,    I  s 
Sahiranpur  Diatriet,  186, 140-48;  Aligarh, 
860. 
0  oology  of  the  North-Weitem  Provinccib 

48-59  ;  of  Sahiranpur  District,  188-10. 
Ghar,  Giijar  aubdivision  of  Sahiranpur,  1881 
Gharbara  town,  Aligarh,  648. 
Ghausgarh  fort  of  ZkUU  Khin,  5,  89. 
Ghnlim  Kidir,  canal  of,  5 ;  aucceeda  ZiMta 
Khin,  proclaims  himaelf  independent  and 
marches  againat  Dehli,  94,  261  t  appointed 
prime  mJnlater,  95 ;  rebellion  and  anhmta- 
aion,  97 ;  tiUcea  poaaeaaion  of  the  imperial 
palace,  99  ;  plunders  the  aeragllo,  depoaea 
Bmperor  Shih  Alam  and  puta  oat  Ua  ey^, 
100 ;  pat  to  death  by  the  Mariiattaa,  101. 
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Oidhiya,  predatort  tribt,  409. 

Golden  Idt  of  Firfiz  Sbfth,  149-44. 

Gonda  police  station,  412, 

Gop41  Uao,  Sindhia's  agent,  101. 

Gopi  police  station,  Aligarh,  4 12. 

Gor4i  parganab,  Aligarh,  347 ;  area,  fiscal 

history,  population,  occupations,  &c.,  64e- 

48. 
Gosh&ins  or  mendicants,  45 1  defeats  the  Bat- 

rigis  at  Hardwir,  291;  namber  in  Aligarh, 

896. 
Grain,  prices  of,  ue  Prices, 
G6jar  caste,  16, 78.  89,  ]  18  ;  dvilised  by  canal 

irrigation,    ISS-e*^ ;    in  Sabiranpur>    188; 

their  origin  and  history,  184-87  ;  rUiogsof, 

963-54,  266  ;  number  in  Aligarh,  896^ 
Qdjr&t,  Gdjar  subdirision    of    SidiaraBpar, 

188. 
Guna  Tillage,  7. 

H. 

Habvbi  predatory  tribe,  409-10. 

Hafia  Rahmat  Kh&n^  Rohilla  leader.  84. 

Bail-storms  destroying  crops,  86,  89. 

liajjim  or  barbar  caste,  45|  896. 

Hal&lpor  Tillage,  7. 

Hiljsnra  strcsm,  151, 

fiinsi,  capital  of  George  Themas'  kingdom, 
104. 

Haraura  parganab,  Sahiranpur,  132, 188;  ares, 
alienations  of  rcTenue,  population,  occupa-. 
tions,  history,  &c,  281-98. 

Hardatta,  leader  of  the  Dor  Ba}p6t8,  78. 

Harduaganj  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh, 
412  ;  foundation  of,  ascribed  to  Balarima, 
464;  population,  manidpal  rcTenue  and 
expenditure,  history  &c  •  566-67 

Hardwar,  14,  19 ;  fair  at,  286-37 ;  former 
names,  position,  Miyipur,  Gangidwira, 
bathing  festirals,  trade,  mythological  notes, 
reputation  for  sanctity,  rentes,  municipal 

.    reTcnue  and  expenditure,  &c.,  283-99. 
,  Haryaswa,  a  king  of  the  lunar  race,  62. 
'  Hasangarh  parganab,  347  ;  area*  physical  a»- 
pects,  fiscal  history,  population,  occupations 
of  the  people,  &c.,  649-52. 

Hasanpur,  battle  of,  88. 

Hastin,  founder  of  Hastinlpur,  ^2. 

Hastinipnr,  ancient  city,  5i. 

Haatpur  police  station,  Aligarh,  412. 

Hathfia  Bhagwantpur  town,  Aligarh,  652. 

Bithraa  tahsfl,  Aligarh,  847,664-65. 

Hftthrss  parganab,  Aligarh,  347  ;  boundaries, 
fiscal  history,  population,  ocoupationa  of 
the  people,  &c.,  557-64. 

Hithras  police  station  asd  town,  419;  bom- 
barded by  the  British,  482;  population,  site, 
communications,  mnnicipial  rerenue  and 
expenditure,  trade,  history,  &c..  652-67. 

Hithras  Road  railway  sUtion,  867. 

HaTeli,  old  parganab,  Sahirsnpur,  182-183. 

HiUs,  19,  136.   See  aho  Geology. 

Bimmat  Bahidur,  Goshiin  Raja,  98. 

Hindan  riTer,  2,  8,  13, 47, 140,  H9.,  160. 

Hind6  population  of  the  Meemt  Dirisiott, 
44;  of  8ah4ranpur  District  176-80;  of 
Aligarh,  886-91. 

His4m-nd-din  Naw4b,  487. 

Uisam-nl-Mulk,  Koil  placed  andcr,  487. 


Hissi*  reduced  by  Geergo  Thomas,  104. 
History  of   the  Meerut  DlTision,  69-121 ;  of 

Saharinpur   District,  248-57  ;  of  Aligarh, 

484-504. 
Holdings  of  cultivators,  226,  458>59. 
Holkar,  war  with  the  British  115  ;  defeated 

by  Lord  Lake,  116  ;    his  ageots  incite  the 

people  of  Aligarh  into  rebellion,  49/. 
Horse-breeding,  Saharanpur  District,  158. 
Houses,  Mct-rut  DiviMioo,  46 ;    Sah4ranpur 

District,  190-9V;  Aligarh,  40U. 
Hnsain  Ail,  Sayyid,  80,  81,  89,  250. 
Husain  police  station,  Aligarh,  412 
Husain  Uluka,  Aligarh,  446-47;  60002, 
Hwen  Thsang,  Chinese  pilgrim,  74,  246. 


IolXs  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  412, 
567, 

IgUs  tahsU,  Aligarh,  847,  567-69. 

Igl&s  taluka,  Aligarh,  447. 

Ikbal  Khan,  Aligarh  fell  into  the  hands  of,  487. 

I1&,  daughter  of  Sun,  62. 

ImmigratiDn  of  .lits  and  G^^ars,  78. 

Imports,  tee  Trade. 

Incon;e  tax,  Sah&ranpur,  241 ;  Aligarh,  481. 

Indar  Bhawan  fair,  287. 

Indargtr  Goshiin,  leader  of  Safdar  Jang's 
forces,  86;  occupies  Sah&ranpor,  950; 
temporarily  holds  Aligarh,  444. 

Indigenous  drugs,  607. 

Indigo,  cultiTati<m  of,  878-79  i  consequepcea 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  factories,  423-24; 
hii^tory  and  statiet.'ca  of  the  manufacture 
of,  472-76. 

Indri,  dasi^  of  the  Mubaromadans,  189. 

lof ADticide  among  the  Raji  &ts,  196-97,  419. 

Inflrmitiea  among  the  people,  179,  391. 

Inhabitants,  eee  Popuiaiion. 

Inscriptions  at  Koil,  488,  489. 

Intisam-ud-daulah,  Yaar,  88;  Upper  Dulb 
j4g(r  of,  85. 

Iron  ore  at  Dehchauri,  60. 

Irrigation,  history  of,  8  ;  capabilities  of  the 
Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  11-19;  capabllitiea 
of  the  Ganges  Canal,  93-24,96,97;  recom- 
mended for  preTenting  famine,  40;  in  Saha- 
ranpur, 161-65  ;  in  Aligarh,  379-84. 

I&a  Kh&n  Turkbacba,  487. 

Isan  riTer,  356. 

Isllimnagar  Tillage,  Sahiranpur,  299. 

Ismail  Beg  besieges  Agra,  99 1  joins  the  Mar- 
hattas,  101  ;  deserts  the  Marhattas  and 
taken  prisoner,  101. 


J. 


Jababhsra  town.  Saliiranpur,  992. 

Jabarheri  taluka,  Landhaora  estate,  2^2-4. 

Jidon  Rajpiits,  44.  78,  S98. 

Jflgatiwila  fair,  287. 

Jahin  Sliah,  Emperor,  80. 

Jabin  Sh4h  IL.  or  Bedar  Bakht,  made  Bmpe* 

ror  by  Qhulam  K4dir,  100, 
Jahindir  Shah,  Emperor,  80-81. 
Jahingfrabad  parganah,  Sahiranpor,  134,  298. 
Jahnu,  a  lanar-raoe  prince,  68, 
Jail  statistics,  196,  496-7. 
Jaina  Baniyas,  44. 
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Jaipar,  prince  of,  defeats  Sindhiaj  94 ;  war 
with  Siadhia,  97  ;  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
98;  invaded  by  Georae  Thomas,  IU9-4. 

Jai  Smgh,  ancestor  of  the  Hathras  Jtt  family, 
498. 

Jajhar,  jdjir  of  George  Thoroaa,  1 12, 

Jalili  mah«I,  847. 

Jalili  town,  AligHrh,  89.4-99 ;  Sayyid  family 
of,  448  ;  site,  commanicationd,  history,  &c., 
689-71. 

Jara41garh,  old  tappn,  8ah4ranpar,  184»  293. 

Janghiira  Rajpiit,  44,  894. 

Jankoji,  Marbatta  leader,  8T. 

Janmejaya,  king  of  Hastlnapur,  71. 

J&nsath  sacked  by  Kumr-ud  din  Khan»  88  ; 
captared  by  Azim-nllah,  250. 

Jao  police  station,  Aligarh,  412. 

Jar  Tillsge,  16 

Jaraali  town,  Aligarh.  671. 

Jats.  46,  46,  78,  8S,  88, 64,  67, 187,  896-97,  460, 
489. 

J4t  ferry  in  Sah4ranpur,  164. 

Jat  talukas  in  Aligarh,  427-42. 

Jatari  town,  Aligarh,  671. 

J4t%nl  toluka,  Landbaara  estate,  905. 

Jatoowala  stream,  8,  »*,  It9. 

Janli  Tillage.  7,  18,  19,  80. 

Jaur&si  old  paraganab,  Sahiranpur,  133,  293. 

Jsarasi  town,  19 

J&wa  police  station  and  village,  Aligarh,  419, 
671. 

Jaw4hir  Mai,  Jit  leader,  88,  490. 

Jawiligarh  village,  6. 

Jawilipiir  psrganah,  Sah&ranpiir,  189,  133, 
184;  area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue, 
alienations  of  rerenue,  population,  occupa- 
tion! of  the  people,  ftc,  294-97. 

Jawilipor  police-station  and  town,  Sabaran- 
pur,  90.  80,  139,  998. 

JAOf,  141-42,  163,  866. 

Jojha  Muhammadan  converts,  1S9. 

Julaha  or  weaver  csste,  46. 

Jumna  river,  course  of,  within  Meerut  Divi- 
slon,  S ;  gorge  of.  In  a  geological  point  of 
view,  189  }  in  Aligarh,  364. 

Janglsa  and  jungle  grants,  293,  867. 

joamor  family,  198. 


Kachak  Alt,  governor  of  KoU,  488. 

Kachaura  town,  Alisarb,  679. 

K&cbbI  caste,  46,  896. 

Kohir  CMte,  46,  896. 

Katrine,  dtut^f  of  the  Mubammadans,  139. 

Kairina  Tillage,  8. 

Kalil  caste,  46,  896. 

Kalandar  stream,  161. 

Kaleswar  village,  6,189. 

K&Udbfingl  Tillage,  60. 

Kill  nadi.  Soft,  9,  867. 

Kill  nadI,  West,  8,  18,  19,  149,  161. 

Kalsiya  Tillage,  6, 8. 

Kambaksb,  80. 

Kamona,  fort  of  Diindi  Khin,  498. 

Kimpilya  or  Kampll,  ancient  city,  68. 

Kaniri  poUoe  station,  Sab&ranpur,  139. 

Kaaaaj,  8, 76.  77. 

KanaoJIya  Brabmaas,  44,  399. 

Kiodhla  village.  7. 

Kanhorl  reduced  by  Qcorge  Thomas,  103. 


Kan  jar,  predatory  tribe,  409. 

Rankbal  town,  Saharanpur,  14, 19,  20,  29,  997. 

Kinsrao  forest,  1 48. 

Kama,  a  Mahibhirata  warrior,  63. 

Karon  stream,  3,  866. 

Karsnni  or  Krishni  nadi,  8,  149,  16a 

Kstehir  town,  84. 

Kstebriya  Kaji  (its,  country  held  by,  76. 

Katha  stream,  8,  ]49,  160. 

Kaths,  old  parganab,  Sabiranpur,  184,  397. 

Kauravas,  see  Mahdhhdrata. 

Kauriyagan j  Government  itud,  Aligarh,  879. 

Kausambhi,  ancient  town,  71,  484. 

Ksyatb  caste,  46,  396. 

Ken  river,  16. 

Keshopor  village,  Aligarh,  449. 

Khidirs  or  alluvial  lands,  9,  18,  19,  47,  140^ 
141  43,  144,860,864. 

Khagar  river,  69. 

Khair  tahsil,  .<47,  677-78. 

Khair  parganah,  Aligarh,  847;  area,  fiscal  hia- 
tory,  population,  occupations  of  the  people^ 
&c..  678-77. 

Khair  police  station  and  town,  Aligarb,  419, 
477,  672. 

Khikrob  or  sweeper  caste,  46, 

Khila  stream,  161. 

Khara  village,  6. 

KbstAuli  village.  22. 

Khatik  caaie.  45,  396, 

Kheri  forest.  148. 

Kheri,  old  tappa,  Saharanpur,  184,  298. 

Kheri  pass,  Siwalik  range,  186. 

Kheri  lUo  family,  i99. 

Kheri  Tillage,  141. 

Khodira  nMa,  6. 

Khiirja  mahal,  847. 

Kiki  Malik,  goTemor  of  Koil,486. 

Koil  Ubsfl,  Aligarh,  846.  689-84. 

Ki^il  parganah,  Aligarh,  846-47 ;  area,  fiscal 
history,  populati<in,  occupations  of  the 
people,  &e.,  67  ••-82. 

Kol  or  Koil  town,  Aliparh,  16;  resistsnee  by  Per- 
ron to  British  at,  I  6 ;  its  antiquity  and  founda- 
tion. 444-86 ;  Kutb-ud-dfn  takes  possession  of, 
486;  description  of  by  Ibn  Batuta,  487:  made 
a  sirkir  by  Akbar,  488 ;  taken  by  SIndbia, 
490 ;  taken  from  the  Marhuttaa  by  Gbnlam 
Ksdir,  491 ;  insurrection  at,  497;  mutiny  of 
1867  at,  499-604.     See  also  Aligarh, 

KoU  caste,  46,  396. 

Koshirab,  a  lunar-race  prince,  said  to  be 
founder  of  Koil,  484 

Kotila,  battle  of,  66. 

Kotwal  Tillsge,  Sahiranpur,  998. 

Krishna,  the  deified  hero,  69. 

Ksbemska,  last  king  of  the  Pandava  race,  71« 

Kumbh  fair,  Hardw&r,  987. 

Kumbhera  Tillsge,  18. 

Kumh&r  caste,  4A,  396. 

Kumbirberayik'/,  142. 

Kumr-ud-df n  Kb&n,  Ytzfr,  88. 

Kundan  Shigh,  bis  serrioea  during  the  muti- 
ny, 443. 

Kunja  tahika,  subdivision  of  Landbaara  es- 
Ute,  294. 

Kunjniwisr  Pats,  19, 140. 

Kunjpurti  garrison  destroyed  by  the  Marhat- 
ta»i^. 

Kuriyaganj  town,  AUgsrhi  679. 
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Karu,  «  lunar-race  king,  6S. 
Korakshetra,  battle  of.  67,  68. 
Katesthali,  ancient  kingdom,  60. 
Katbiid-din  takes  Kuil,  436. 


Laboorkm,  2M,  480  ;  wages  of,  234,  480. 
Lakhnanti,  old  parganab,  183,  29t, 
Lakhnanti  Y\UsLge,  US,  298. 
Lakwa  D4ia,  Marbatta  commander,  108. 
L&l  Darwiza  Pass,  Siwalik  range,  166. 
L&lkot,  nea  Katb  Min&r,  76. 
Lalpur  ferry,  AUgarh  District,  364. 
Land,  lelling  price  of,  232,  469-70. 
Landboldeis,  »te  ProprietorM. 
Land-rerenne,    enhancement   of,    owing    to 
canal  ivrigationt  96,  27.  165t  incidence  of, 
46;  of  Sahiranpnr,  13S,   S09,   214-16.  217. 
221-22, 240.  Aligarb  District,  846-17, 426-27. 
See  aUo  Settlement. 
Landhanra  Mukarari,  8ah&ranpur     District, 
history,  subdirisions,  settlement,  &c.,  199- 
206. 
Landhaora  Tillage,  10, 299. 
Language  of  the  people,  192,  403. 
Lannda  Laniwila  village,  20. 
La  Vaiseean,  a  French  adrenturer  nnder  Be- 
gam  Somru.  106  ;  cndeavonrs  to  run  awi^ 
with  the  Begam  and  commits  suicide,  107- 
106. 
Libarheri  village,  Sahiranpur,  299. 
Liegeois,  a  Liege  adyenturer   under  Begam 

Snmm,  107. 
Local  officers,  Sahiranpur,  136. 
Lodba  easte,  4S. 

Lobir  or  blacksmith  caste,  46,  896. 
Lohgarh  talnka,  440. 
Loni  parganah,  3. 
Loni  village,  8. 
Lord  Lake  enters  DehU,  116;  defeato  Holkar, 

116. 
Lunar  race  of  kings,  69,  61-71* 


M. 

MadpXl,  king  of  Hastinapar,  72. 
Madrak  police  station,  AUgarh,  418. 
Magadba  kingdom,  60. 
Mahibharata,  its  influence  on  the  people,  69$ 

sgo  of,  60;  history  related  in,  60^9;  state 

of  society  at  the  time  of,  69-7 1. 
Mahals,  old  divisions  of  sirkirs,  182,  188,846. 
Mahewar  village,  2 1 . 

Aiabfm  town  reduced  by  George  Thoe&as,  104. 
Mahm4d  of  Ghasni  defeats  Chaud  liai,  245- 

46 
Mahm6dpur  mills,  80. 
Mahraje,  king  of  Hastin&pni,  72. 
Mahn  town.  Aligarh,  684. 
Majad-ud-daulah,  Naw4b,  appointed  to  drive 

the  Sikhs  from  Sirhind,  00;  is  imprisoned, 

02;  his  escape,  93. 
Ilidcan,  ancestor  of  the  Jat  families  in  Aligarh, 

427. 
Mikandi,  ancient  city,  63. 
Malakpar  mahil,  347. 


Malhaipnr,  old  parganah,  Sab&rsnpur,  182, 

299. 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  84,  66,  87. 
M41i  fir  gardener  caste,  45. 
Malik  8her  Khan,  governor  of  Koil,  486. 
Malik&na  allowance  of  proprietors,  452-63. 
Min  Singh-keTanda  village,     Sahiranpur, 

299. 
Mancbanra  talnka,  449. 
Mandukhera  ghit,  Ganges  Canal,  81. 
Mandrak  village.  AUgarh,  defence  of,  during 

the  mutiny,  684 
Manglanr  parg'«nah,  Sahiranpnr,  I8x,  188, 184; 
area,  natural  divisions,  Itand-revenne,  popu- 
lation, occupations    of    the   people,    &c.» 
800^. 
Manglanr  police  station  and  town,  Sahiran- 

por,  132,  8U0. 
Mansdr  Khan,  Niair,  commandant  in  Gokal- 
garh,  98,  09 ;  plundered  by  Qhulim  K&dir 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Marhattas,  101. 
Manufactures,  237-88. 
Marhamat  Kh4n  deputed  to  eipel  the  Say- 

yid^  fr.tm  Sahiranpnr,  260. 
Marahra  Mah4l,  847. 
Marhattas,    82. 88,  64,  86, 66,  87,  88,  89,  101, 

260.     See  aleo  Sindhia  and  Holkar. 
Markota,  AUgarh  District,  477. 
Maakara  rirer,  6,  8,  149,  808. 
Matsya  kingdom  (ancient),  65-67. 
Maudhapnr  ferry  in  Sahiranpnr,  164. 
Mawai  Jits,  disloyalty  of,  during  the  mutiny, 

118. 
Mswal  Rajpiits.  180,  161. 
Uayapnr,  19,  22.  286. 
Mayura  dynasty  of  Hastinipur,  72. 
Medical   history,    Meerut    Diriaion,    121  ; 
Sahiranpnr  District,  264-67;  AUgarh   Dis- 
trict, 604-7. 
Meerut  Division,  districts,  situation,  boundli* 
ries  and  population  of,  I ;  general  appearr 
ance,  2;  drainage  tines,  2;  oanals,  8-82|  far 
mines,  32-40;  meteorology ,  41-48 1  commu- 
nicationst  43-44 1  population,  44-46;  geolo- 
gy, 46-621   fish,  6«-68|  history^    60»18I  ; 
medical  history,  121. 
Meerut  District  included  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Thinesar,  74. 
Meerut  town,  42;  conquest  of,  bj  the  Muial- 

mans,  77. 
Mekcbhapir  village,  7. 
Menda  town^  Aligarh,  684. 
Meteorological  statistics,  41-48, 166, 820-21, 870. 
Mewati  dynasty,  78. 
Mill  rents  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  29. 
Mineral  products,  60,  176,  888. 
Mirsa  Jawin  Bakht,  86,  87. 
Mirza  Najif  Khin,  88,  89,  90. 
Mirsa  Shafl  defeats  the  Sikhs,  90 ;  contende 

for  VazSrship,  90-91. 
MUii  poUoe  btation  and  town,  Aligarh,  412^ 

684. 
Mohand  Pass,  Slwilik  range,  186. 
Mohand  police  station,  Sahiranpnr.  182. 
Morthal  or  Murthal  parganah,  Aligarh,  846^ 
boundaries,  physical  aspects,  fiscal  history, 
populati'iD,  occupations  of  the  people.  &g.| 
684-88. 
Mortuary  statistics,  eee  Medical  Aepecte, 
Motichor  Rio  toneati  188. 
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Maaxftm  or  Bah&aur  Shib,  Emperor,  79-80. 

Mughal  popaUtion,  46,  168,  888 ;  decline  of 
the  empire,  78* 

If  ahammad  Abd  Kh&n,  c»nel  ol,  5. 

Muhammad  Amin  Khku,  Sayyid,  laads  gnmt- 
cd  to,  in  8ah4ranpur,  S60. 

Muhammtd  A  gam,  78,  80. 

Muhammad  Beg  obtaina  poteeision  of  the 
Duab,  91  ;  his  rebellion,  99. 

Mnhammid  bin  Tu({hlik,  Sult&n,  38. 

Mohammad  Oesu,  inscription  of,  at  Koil,  488. 

Mnhammad  Khan  Bangash  defeated  by  the 
Marhatus,  69. 

Muhammad  Shah,  Emperor,  89,  83. 

Muhammad  Sberand&z,  governor  of  Koil,  486. 

Muhammad  bin  Ummar,  builder  of  the  Kuil 
fort,  488. 

Muhammadans,  large  number  of,  in  (he  Meerut 
Dif  ialon,  44  ;  subdiTisions  of,  46  ;  Htndii 
oonrerts,  46  ;  conqueets  bj,  77  ;  didoyaltj 
of,  during  the  mutiny,  116-91 ;  number,  ftc, 
of,  in  Sah&ranpar  DUtriot,  177-79, 168-89  { 
Aligarh,  866-91,  898. 

Muhammadan  Sovereigns  after  Aurangseb,  79. 

Munidpallties,  Aligarh,  899.  8e0  aho  •■  the 
GttMeiteer  M«  town9  of  Deohand^  Hardwd^ 
and  Sah4ranpttr,o/ihe  SahAranpur  Ditiriei ; 
and  Koil  Hdlhraa,  Harduaganj^andSikandra 
R4o  of  tke  AUgarh  DiMtneU 

Muniifs  appointed  in  Aligarh,  849. 

Mnr4  Inagar  gh4t,  Gan^ce  Canal ,81. 

Mursio  parganah,  Aligarh,  847  ;  phyilcal 
features,  fiscal  history,  population,  occu- 
pations of  the  pejple,  &e.,  569-99. 

Mursin  police  station  and  town,  AUgarh, 
419,399,668-89. 

MnrsiD  Jat  family,  485-41. 

Musalmins,  see  MnkammadanM. 

Mutiny  of  1867,  116-91,  964-67, 499-604. 

Muttra,  saofc  ol!,  64. 

MozaflCarabad  parganah,  8ah4raopur,  189, 
18S,  184 ;  area,  rivers,  land-revenue,  natural 
divisions,  alienations  of  revenue,  population, 
ooeopations  of  the  people,  8m  ,  808-8. 

MozaiKarabad  police  atatlon,  Sahiranpur,  189. 


N. 


KADn  SffAH,  iuTaslon  of,  83. 

KIga,  aboriginal  tribe^  70. 

N&gideo  river,  8,  160. 

N4gal  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  139,  H3,  184  i 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue,  popu- 
lation, occupations  of  the  peoplo,  history, 
ftci  807-9. 

SI4gsl  ferry,  police  station  tnd  village,  Saha* 
ranpur,  189, 164,  807. 

Nagla  village,  7. 

Slihar  Ali  Kh4n  joins  the  Holkar  against  the 
British,  497. 

N6h  talnka,  448. 

Ne jibs,  or  the  Emperor's  body-guard,  96. 

Najib  Khin  driven  by  the  Marhattas,  84  t 
origin  and  fortunes  of,  66  68 ;  obUins  8ah4« 
ranpur,  960. 

Najibfibad. captured  by  the  Marhattas,  88. 

Najfgarh  captured  by  the  Marhattas,  86. 


Najf f  Kali  Kbin  besieged  at  Gokalgarh,  98  ; 

defeaU  the  Jits,  490. 
Kakula,  a  Mah4bh4rmta  warrior,  84. 
Nafcdr  tahsSl,  Sabifmnpur,  189,  IS9,  313. 
Nakfir,  paiganah,  Sahlnnpur,  189,  1S8,  184  ; 

area,  natural  diviaimis,  land-revenue,  alie- 
nations of  revenue,  populatioo,  occupatiuna 

of  the  people,  history,  &c.,  810-18. 
Nakiir  police  station  and  town*  Sahirai^ur, 

119,  18S,  142,809. 
N4naksBau  fair,  937. 

Ninanta  old  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  182,  814, 
Ninaata  police  station  and  village,  Saharanpur, 

139,  814. 
Randrim,  head  of  the  Jte,  49». 
Nanfcir  atloirances,  418. 
Nina  village,  18,  92,  30. 
Niriyaapur  piliee  station,  Aligarh,  419. 
Native  Christians,  Saharanpur,  199;  Aligarh* 

8S9. 
Nangang  river,  4,  6,  8, 149. 
Nan  Muslims  or  converted  Hindus,  898. 
Navigation  capabilities,  Kastem  Jumna  Canal, 

8, 10 ;  Gangea  Canal,  80 1  rirersof  Sabirau-^ 

pur,  162. 
Nawal  Singh,  J4t  leader,  defeated  by  Najlf 

Kh4n,  490. 
Nayiahahr  town,  6,  6. 
Neu  for  catching  Fish,  question  regarding  aise 

of  meshes,  63-56. 
Newspapera,  408. 
Nichakrn,  king  of  Hastlnipur,  71. 
NidhauU  village,  18. 
Nim  stream,  8,  866. 
Nis4m-ul-mulk  Mahsab-nd-din,  goremorof 

Koil,  468. 
Noh  mahal,  Aligarh,  847 . 
Nojli,  Great  Trignometrical  Survey  sUtion, 

314. 
Kiir  Jahio,  Bmpress,  Sshirsapur,  favSvite 

residence  of,  948*49. 
Niurnagar  town,  19. 


0. 


OocnpAirCT  rights  of    ealtivatota,  198-8(^. 

466-69. 
Oeoupatlons  of  the  people,  48,  189«90,  898; 
Oilseeds,  export  of,  476. 
Old  families,  Sah4ranpar,  197-986;  AUgarfa, 

497-60. 
Orh  caste,  46,  898. 
Oadh  and  Bohilkhand  Bsilway,  163  ;  txalBo 

on,  within  Aligarh  867., 
Outturn  of  crops,  Sahiranpor,  180,  909-10  ; 

Aligarh,  876-76. 


Faoblava  mahal,  Alinrh  847. 

Pahisu  mahal»  Aligai^,  847. 

PaU  railway  station,  367. 

Panchilas.  a  braooh  of  the  Imuur  racsb  82,  ^% 

Pandavas,  set  Mahdbhdraia, 

Pandhoi  nadi,  160. 

P4ndo,  a  Innar-race  king,  63. 
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F&Ddanadi,15. 

I^anehti  police  Rtation,  Aligarh,  4 IS. 

Pvnipat,  battle  of,  8S.      . 

Faniyala  Tillage,  Sah&ranpur,  314. 

Farganahfl,  Sah&ranpar,  182-35;  ▼arietlesof 
aoil  in,  143-44,  368 ;  of  Aligarh  Diatriot, 
848-47.  See  also  Oazetteer  portion*  of  CA« 
volume, 

Farikihit,  king  of  Hastio&pnry  69. 

Passes  in  the  8iw4tifc  mountains^  138. 

Fatehar  talakaand  old  parganah,  Sahiian- 
p4r,  134,  SJ6. 

Fathin  MuhammadanSy  188,  398. 

Fathargarh,  189. 

Fathari  nadi,  19.  SO,  141,  148, 151. 

Fatharl  nadi  forest,  148. 

Patwiris,  appointment  of,  SI 7. 

Fatiy&la,  territories  of,  taken  posaesaioQ  of 
by  Qeorge  Thomas,  103. 

Fatna  Tillage,  141. 

Fattid4ri  tenare,  S2S,  450. 

Permanent  settlement  proposed  for  Aligarh, 
417  ;  disallowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
418. 

Perron,  Sindhia's  oommander  in  the  Dn6b, 
attacks  George  Thomas  and  defeated,  104, 
105 ;  his  early  fortunes,  bia  administration 
of  his  jdgir,  114;  attacks  Sambhu  N&th, 
S5S  ;  his  power  in  the  Duab,  498  \  surren- 
ders himself  to  the  British,  493. 

Fhiip  Singh  of  the.Murs^n  Jit  family, 
436. 

Pilgrimages,  9ee  Hardwdr, 

Filkhana  town,  Aligarti,  141,  69S. 

Flod4ris,Me  AmirKhdn. 

Ffran  Kaliyar  Tillage,  SO,  SI. 

Firzidahs  of  Saharanpnr,  197« 

Pis4wa  taluka,  Aligarh,  448.  . 

Fisiwa  Tillage,  Aligarh,  698. 

Plains  Of  the  Ganges,  46. 

Plantatiooa  on  the  canals,  7, 10,  897. 

Ploughs,  number  of,  in  Aligarh,  480. 

Police  stations,  Sahtanpur,  13S,  186;  Aligarh, 
346,47,419. 

Police  Btatisticsy  Sahiranpur,  195-96}  Ali- 
garh, 407-19. 

Polyandry  practised  at  the  time  of  the  Ma- 
h6bh&rata,  70. 

Population,  Meemt  DiTision,  1,  44-46  t  8a- 
hiraapor  District^  176-8O9  819 1  Aligarh, 
888-99. 

Poiaoh  Rajputs,  78. 

Post  ol&ces  and  postal  statistics,  Sahiranpnr 
District,  194  ;  Aligarh,  404-8. 

Pkyktisth^na  ancient  dty,  59. 

Predatory  tribes,  Aligarb,  409. 

Pricea  of  grain  during  famines,  171,  886  1  in 
8ah4raopnr,  835  ;  in  Aligarb,  479-80, 

Planting  presses,  194,  408. 

Fdthirij,  king  of  Dehli,  76» 

Produce  of  land,  distribution  of,  9S7-S9. 

Proprietary  rights,  8'i6-S8,  450-55. 

Proprietors  of  l^d«  Sahiranpur.District,  SSS, 
940;  Aligarh,  456-66. 

Pundir  Bajp6ts,  44,  78,  89,  180-81,  894, 
443. 

Fnr4nas^61. 

Furdilnagtf  town,  Aligarh,  593. 

Furu,  a  lunar-raoe  prince,  6S. 

r^nnaTas,   ditto,    69. 


R. 


Rafz-itd-dabajXt,  Bmperor,  81, 

liafl-ud-daulab,  Bmperor,  81. 

Rafi-ul-kadar,  Emperor,  81. 

Raghu  N4th  R4o,  Marhatta  leader,  86. 

Railways,  48,  158,  367-68  ;  trafBc  on,  in  Ali- 
garh, 367,  477. 

Rainfall,  8ah4ranpur,  155-56;  AUgarh,  871- 
79. 

Raipur  riTer,  6, 149. 

Ralpur  old  parganah,  Sah4fanpur,  182, 138. 

Raipar  taluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

Raipur  police  station,  8ab4ranpur,  I8S. 

Raipur  railway  station,  367. 

R4j4p41a,  King  of  HaBtin4pur,  79. 

R4jgh4l  Tillage  and  ferry,  Sah4ranpur,  18, 
164. 

R4jpur  Tillage,  Sah4ranpur,  50,  315. 

Rajplit  population,  Meerut  DiTision,  41 ;  Mu- 
hammadan  oonTerts  of,  46,  118  ;  in  8ah4- 
ranpur  District,  180-80  ;  Aligarb,  893-93. 

Rajput  States,  operations  of  George  Thomas 
against,  104. 

R4ja8uya  sacrifice,  66. 

R4mgarb,  former  name  of  Aligarh,  480. 

B4mpur  parganah,  8ab4ranpur,  182, 188, 184  1 
area,  natural  dlTisions,  laod-rcTenne,  alie- 
nations of  rcTenue,  population,  occupations 
of  the  people,  history,  &c.,  816-19. 

R4mpur  police  station  and  town,  Sab4ranpur, 
6,  133,  316. 

R4mpur  railway  station,  AHgaih,  867. 

R4na  Kh4n,  Marhatta  general,  defeated  by 
Qhul4m  K4dir,  97 ;  sent  to  relleTe  Agra,  99. 

Raoap,  royal  hunting  ground,  5, 7 . 

R4nipur  Tillage  and  ferry,  Sah4ranpur,  18, 
90,  154. 

Ranmast  Kh4n,  expulsion  of,  498. 

B48tala,  original  seat  of  the  FundSrs,  181, 
183 

Ratmau  riTer,  90, 141,  146. 

Ratwa  or  Rind  riTer,  eee  Rind, 

Raoli  Tillage,  9. 

Reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  158. 

Registration  of  documents,  Sah4ranpur,  941  ; 
Aligarh,  48i. 

Beinhard,  Walter,  ««e  5trairai. 

Relief  operations  in  famines  and  epidemic  de- 
seases,  tee  faminee  and  Medical  History, 

Religion  of  the  people,  191, 403-4  ;  population 
according  to,  Meerut  DiTision,  44-45  ;  Sahi- 
ranpur  Diatrict,  176-79  ^  Aligarb,  388-91. 

Remiasions  of  rerenue  for  drought  of  1808, 
418,  eee  aleo  Paminee. 

Rents  paid  in  kind  in  8ah4ranpur,  999-80 ; 
Ates  of,  980-31.  Aligarb,  manner  of  pay- 
ing and  rates  of,  461 ;  enhancement  of, 
48S-64. 

Bent-free  tenures,  981, 456-58. 

Resumption  of  farms,  418 ;  of  rent-free 
tenures,  467. 

RcTcnue  and  expenditure  of  the  Eastern  Jum- 
na Canal,  8-10;  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  SS-89; 
rcTenue  of  Sirk4r  Koil  under  Akbar,  847  ; 
Sab4ranpur  District  S40-4S ;  Aligarb, 
481. 

Rbea-flbre  cultiTation,  178. 

Bice  onltlTation,  8ah4raDpnr,  167, 
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Rikihii,  a  lunar-race  king,  63, 

Bindrirer,  16,866. 

Rirl  ▼illage,  7. 

KiTen,  Meerat  DiTuion,  9  \  Sabftraupvr  Dur 
trict,  145-61  I  Aligarb,  364-57. 

RiTer  beds  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  197. 

River  trade,  Sah4ranpar,  162. 

Roads,  Meerut  Division,  45;  Bab&ranpur^ 
168-64 ;  Aligarb,  368-69. 

Robillas,  88,  84»  86,  88,  89.  See  aUo  Ghvl4m 
Kddir,  Najib  Khdn,  and  Zdbita  Khd: 

Roorkee,  see  RUrki. 

Roeban  Akhtar  or  Mnbammad  Shab,  Em- 
peror, 81. 

Ro8ban-ad-daalab|  Sahiranpar,  granted  to, 
S60. 

Rotation  of  crops,  161. 

Rdrki  tahsil,  Sabaxanpnr,  18S,  138, 184,  388. 

Rurki  pargunab,  Sabaranpur,  13S,  133;  area, 
natural  subdiTisions,  land-rerenue,  popula- 
tion, occupations  of  the  people,  history,  &c., 
884-S7. 

Riirki  town,  14,  19,  80,  41  ;  population,  site, 
meteorological  observations,  routes,  local 
hlitorj,  fiscal  history,  &c.,  819-84. 

Riirki  workshops,  S37-36. 


s. 


Sa^dat  Kh^n,  successes  of,  against  the  Mar- 
hattas,  89 ;  q^ain  in  battle  with  Emperor's 
forces,  88. 

Sftbit  Kbin,  goremor  of  Koil,  489. 

Sad&sbeo  Bhau,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Marhattas,  84. 

Safdar  Jang,  88,  84. 

Sahadeva,  a  Mahabbirata  wajrtior,  64. 

Sfkhansrio  stream,  149. 

Sah&ranpur  District  granted  Mjdgir  to  Na- 
jib  &hin,  66,  to  Roshaa-ud-daulah,  860t 
boundaries,  181 1  area  and  admlQistratire 
BubdiTision,  132  ;  changes  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, 132-36;  geology,  136-140;  natural 
feetures,  140-49  ;  Boits»  148-44 ;  jhih,  com- 
munications, 153  I  meteorology  and  climate, 
164-66 ;  animal  kingdom,  166-69 ;  Tcgetar 
ble  kingdom,  169-61 ;  irrigation,  161-66  s 
area  under  cultiyation  and  acreage  of  differ- 
ent crops,  166-68 ;  wild  animals,  168 ;  fa- 
mines, 168-71 ;  Botanical  Qardena,  171-76  ; 
mineral  kingdom,  176-76  ;  popnlatioo, 
176-80  ;  moda  cartes,  180-88  ;  MasalnUutf, 
188-89  ;  occapatioos  of  the  people,  189-90  ; 
bouses,  190-91 ;  religion  of  the  people  and 
Christain  mission,  191-92  ;  language,  199f; 
educational  sUtistics,  199^94  ;  jails,  196  ; 
police  and  crime,  195-96 ;  infanticide, 
196-97;  old  families,  197-99;  lAudhanra 
mukarari,  199-206 ;  ear^  fiscal  history 
and  settlements,  206-22  ;  proprietors,  992  ; 
jungle  grants,  92&}  onltiTating  claaaea, 
994 ;  labouring  classes,  226 ;  condition  of 
cultivators,  926-29  ;  rates  of  rent,  930 ; 
alienations,  confiscations  and  sales  of  land, 
231-38 ;  wages,  284  ;  prices,  236 ;  trade, 
935-36  ;  fairs,  236 ;  manufacture^  987  ; 
Rarki  wo^hops,  987-40;   land-ieTCDve, 


940 ;  registration  and  excise,  241 ;  ■ttmp,'* 
canal    and  forest   revenue,  949  ;  history, 
948-67;  Gasetteer,  968-844. 

Sah&ranpur  tahsil,  189,  183,  386. 

Saharanpur  p«rgaaah,  133,  138,  134  ;  area, 
natural  divisions,  land-reTenue,  alienations, 
population,  occupations  of  the  people,  his- 
tory, &c,*.383-36. 

Sah4ranpur '  town,  6  ;  railway  station,  68  t 
founded  by  the  Mnsalmans,  946  t  population, 
pubUe  institutions,  site,  municipal  revenue 
and  expenditure,  trade,  routes,  ftc, 
898-33. 

S&hibabad  taluka,  Aligarb,  449. 

Sahnaul  taluka,  Aligarb,  449. 

Sahotra,  a  lunar-race  prince,  69. 

Salndli  iiadi,  160 

Saini  or  8ini  caste,  45. 

Sakiditya,  king  of  the  Sakas,  79,  78. 

Sakrauda  old  tappa,  Sahiranpur,  134,  837. 

Sakrauda  Rio  family,  198, 

Salir  Masiud,  eonqoeata  by,  77. 

Salawar  milU,  30. 

Sales  of  land,  Sabaranpur,  239-34  ;  Aligarb, 
418,  464-70. 

Salimpur  rUlage,  Aligarb,  7,  20,  598. 

Salt,  monopoly  of,  broken  up,  906  ;  tax  on, 
abolished,  416. 

Saltpetre,  export  of,  476. 

Simina  District,  34. 

Santanava  or  Bbishma,  a  Mahibhirata  war- 
rior, 68. 

Sintaou,  a  prince  of  the  hmar  race,  63. 

Sanidh  Brahmani.  44. 

S&nkora  police  station,  Aligarh,  4IS. 

Sinkra  ferry,  Aligarh,  364. 

S4raswat  Brahmans,  44, 399. 

Saraawati  river,  69. 

Saraugi  or  Jaina  Banlyasi  44. 

Sardir  Kbin  Bakshi,  87. 

Sardbana,  daetAr  of  the  Mnhammadana,  182. 

Sardhana  station,  Ganges  Canal,  30;  head- 
quarters of  Sumru,  90. 

SarkiriTUhige,7. 

SaraauU  village,  8. 

Sarsftwaparganah,  Sah&ranpur,  139, 133, 134; 
afea.  natural  diTislons,  laad-rerenne.  alie- 
nations, population,  occupations  of  the 
people^  history,  &e.,  387-40* 

Sarsliwa  town  and  railway  station,  142,  168, 
246,  337. 

S&ani  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  477. 
419,693-94. 

Satanika,  king  of  Hastin4pnr,  71. 

Sati  not  practised  at  the  lime  of  the  MtUi£- 
bhirata,  70. 

Sayyid  Khin.  RohiUa  leader,  88. 

Sayyid  Musalmftns,  46 ;  ai  Barha,  60,  8l» 
89,  88, 188  ;  settlement  of,  in  Sah&ranpurt 
949-60;  in  Aligarh,  398. 

Sayyid  Salim,  i^ta  and  Skikk  of  Sahiranpur 
granted  to,  347* 

SdUMls  apared  by  the  mutineers,  t31«   See  aha 
Educational  statitfice, 

Semia  mills,  80. 

Sengarrirer,  856-56. 

Setdement,  Sah&ranpor  District,  908-22  s 
Aligarh,  4l9r97. 

Sexes,  population  according  to,  Sahiranpur. 
177-80;  Aligarbi  889-91. 
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Shah&b-ad-din»  oomniander-in-chief,  ts. 

Shah  Alaniy  Emperor,  raiBed  to  the  throne, 
84;  besieges  Fatna,  85;  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  Qhiii-ad-din,  86;  deposed  and 
depriTed  of  eyes  by  Ghulim  Ekdir,  100 ; 
reinstated  by  the  Sindhia,  101. 

Shah  H&ran  Ohishti,  Sahiranpnr  named  after, 
246, 

Shahjah&npnr  pass,  19, 140. 

Sh4h  Mir  Khin,  oommander  of  Imperial 
forces,  98,  99. 

Shshzidpor  taluka,  Aligarh,  441  •42. 

Shaikh  Kalan,  results  of  settlement  with,  112- 
18. 

Shiikh  Masalmins,  188-898. 

Shaikha^'Ai/,  366. 

Shaikhpora  vitlage,  Sahiranpnr,  840. 

Qhamli  nILla,  6,  8. 

Shams-i-Slr&j,  famine  account  of ,  38  ;  account 
.  of  the  removal  of  the  golden  Idt  by,  243- 
44, 

Shik&rpur  mahil,  Aligarh,  847. 

Shikirpur  town  plundered  by  Baamast  Ehio, 
498. 

Shishamth&t  ferry  in  Sablbranpnr,  164. 

Shiopuri,  Qreat  Trignometrical  Surrey  Sta- 
tion, 340. 

Shugbalkhor,.  predatory  gsng,  400. 

Sb(ija-ud-daa1ah,  Vasir,  84,  65. 

Shukart&r  Tillage  and  fort,  18,  84, 87, 89, 140, 
152. 

Sldi  Maula,  famine  attribated  to  the  execu- 
tion of,  83. 

Sikapdarpur  Tillage,  Sah4ranpur,  340. 

Sikandra  giren  to  Najib  Kb&n,  87. 

Slkaadra  Bio  ta^sil,  Aligarh,  846,  603-5. 

Sikandra  Hio  parganah,  846-47  ;  boundaries, 
area,  fiscal  history*  proprietors,  crops, 
taluka  Hnsain,  population,  occupations  of 
the  people.  &c.,  597-608. 

Sikandra  Bao  estate,  448; 

Sikandra  K&o  police  station  and  town,  412  ; 
population,  site^  oommiinieatioiis,  muDici- 
pal  reveniLe  and  expenditure,  lustory,  &o., 
595-97. 

Sikhs,  88»  88,  89,  90,  )03,  249,  250-51,  258. 

Sikhiran  B&o  taluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

Sikriini  ^ila,  7. 

Sikrini  village,  7. 

Sikri  I'AI/,  141, 149. 

Sila  Khila  stream,  3,  22. 

Simlina  QoTemmeut  atad,  Sahiranpnr,  158. 

Sindhla^  Emperor's  negodationa  with*  92-98  ; 
appointed  miniater  of  the  empire,  98; 
defeated  by  the  Jaipur  prince,  94  ;  resmnea 
military  grants,  97  ;  relieves  Agra,  99  ; 
supreme  at  Dehli,  101  ;  war  with  the  Bri- 
tish, 115;  takes'possession  of  Aligarh,  490 ; 
organises  regular  battalions  at  Aligarhi 
491. 

Sirhpjira  mahftl,  Aligarh,  847. 

Sirk&rs  under  S^bah  Dehli  according  to 
Tieffenthaler,  78. 

Siw&Iik  hills,  19,  186. 

Siwilik  country,  famine  in,  88. 

Soil  of  the  Meerut  Division,  2 ;  of  Sahi- 
ranpur  District,  143-44,  219  ;  of  Aligarh, 
85S-54»  fertility  of,  374. 

Solani  river,  13,  19,  140,141,146,  151. 

Solar  race  of  kings,  59. 


Soma  or  moon,  61. 

Someswara,  king  of  Dehli,  76. 

Somna  taluka,  Aligarh,  445'*46. 

Somna  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  412, 
605-6. 

Soron  mahftl,  Aligarh,  847. 

Spare  hind,  Sahiranpur,  225. 

Srughna,  ancient  kingdom,  74,  945. 

Srntasena,  a  lunar-race  prince,  71. 

Stamp  duties,  Sah&ranpur,  242 ;  Aligarh, 
482. 

Submontane  tract,  Sahiranpur,  140-41,  144, 

Sugar-cane  cultivation,  Sahiranpur,  167. 

Sukrawili  Uluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

SultinpuryAi/,  168. 

Sultinpur  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  189,188,184; 
area,  natorid  divisions,  land-reTenne,  alien- 
ations, population,  oooupations  of  the  peo* 
ple»  history,  &c^  841-44. 

Sultinpur  police  station  and  town,  Sahiran- 
pur, 182,  142,341. 

Sumru,  or  Walter  Beinhard,  fixes  his  head- 
quarters at  Sardhana,  90 ;  bis  origin,  95  ; 
his  death,  96. 

Sumru,  Begam,  wife  of  above,  her  origin,  96  ; 
succeeds  her  husband,  state  of  her  troops, 
96  ;  acquirea  Bidsbihpnr  for  bravery  in  the 
Imperial  cause,  98-99 ;  undertakes  expe- 
dition against  George  Thomaa  and  mutinv 
of  her  troops,  102,  106  ;  La  Yaisaeau's  sm- 
oide,  107-8 ;  restored  to  her  fief  by  George 
Thomas,  109  ;  her  character,  her  army,  her 
submission  to  the  British,  109-10. 

S^rajmal,  Jat,  expels  Phup  Singh,  436 ;  invades 
Aligarh  and  is  slain,  87,  489-90. 

SwayamTara  marriage,  65,  70. 


T. 


Taoa  caste,   45,  46,  78,  118,  188,  892,896. 

Tahsils,  Sahiranpur,  132-85;  Aligarh,  846-47. 

Tahsili  system  introduced  in  Aligarh,  418. 

Tij-ul-mulk  sent  against  rebehi  near  Koil, 
487. 

Talheri  taluka,  Landhaura  estate,  205. 

Talokas,  Mr.  Buasel's  opinion  on,  416. 

Talukadiri  tenure,  450-52 ;  changes  in,  458  ; 
origin  of.  In  Aligarh,  498-97. 

Tinda  town,  6,  7. 

Tai^pal  paiganab,  Aligarh^  847  ;  area,  gene- 
ral appearance,  fiscal  history,  atienatloBa 
of  reveane,  population,  occupations  of  the 
people,  Ito.,  607-12, 

Tappal  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh, 
899,  412,  606. 

Tarii,  48. 

Tarmsharin  Khin,  invasion  "of  Sahiranpur 
by,  246. 

Titarpur  Gbit,  Ganges  Canal,  80. 

Tatarpur  old  parganah.  Sahiranpur,  182. 

Tea  cultivation,  175. 

Tenures  of  land*  Sahiranpur,  222-24.  Ali- 
garh, Mr.  Eussel's  opinion  on,  416  ;  details 
of,  450-59. 

Thagi  and  dakditi,  409-10. 

Thina  Bhiwan  or  Thaoa  Bhim,  old  parganah, 
Sahiranpur,  188,  134,  344. 

Thana  Farf  da,  347. 

Thitki  taloka,  Landhaura  estatCi  201-2. 
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ThomUy  George,  enten  Begam  Samra's 
■errice,  96, 108  ;  disUDguisbeB  himiell  at 
the  siege  of  Gokalgarb,  98-99  ;  enten  the 
Marbatta  senrice  and  obtains  Jijhar  ae 
jdgiff  I  OS,  951  ;  Begam  Sumrn's  expedi- 
tion against  blm,  109-8  ;  restores  Begam 
Snmra  to  her  fief,  109 ;  breaks  with  the 
Marbattas  and  becomes  independent,  108 ; 
his  operations  against  the  Bajpiit  States, 
combinations  against  him.  Perron  attacks 
him,  104  ;  his  defeat,  death  and  character, 
106. 

Thomason  CItU  Engineerhig  College  at  B6rkiy 
i39-40. 

Tieffenthaleri  Sirkirs  under  Oehli  according 
to,  78. 

Timli  pass,  Siwilik  range,  136.  - 

Timdr,  Sultin,  famine  after  departure  of i 
84  ;  invasion  of,  246-47,  487. 

Tf  tron  Tillage,  Sahiranpur,  844, 

Tomar  djnasty,  76. 

Towns  in  8ah4ranpmr,  177-78 ;  in  Aligarhi 
899-400.    Set  aUo  Gazetteer  portione. 

Trade  of  Sah&ranpur  District^  S86-86;  of 
Aligarh,  470-77. 

Transfers  of  estates,  see  Sake  of  Land. 

Transit  does  on  boata  on  the  Ganges  Canal, 
80-31. 

Toh&na  town  redaced  by  George  Thomas, 

104. 
TCirkipnra,  capture  of,  497. 
Turkm&n  colony  of  Lakhnauti,  198,  948. 
TnrrasD,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  6S. 


u. 

Ugbi.  Sav,  a  king  of  the  lunar  race,  71. 
Usar  plains,  Aligarh,  368-64. 


V. 

Vaiiau,  the  modem  S6ran,  69. 
V&man  Bio,  Marhatta  commander,  108. 
V&ran&rata  city,  the  modem  Allahabad,  66. 
Vegetable    kingdom,    Sahiranpur,    169-61  ; 

Aligarh,  874-78. 
VichitraTirya,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  63, 
Vidarbba,  the  modem  Berar,  69. 
Vikramidltya,  identified  with  Hima  Kadphf see, 

the  Scythian  king,  7S  $  orerthrow  of  the 

eakas  by,  78. 


Villages,  number  of,  Meerat  Division,  46  ; 

Sah&raopar  District,  13d,  177-78  ;  Aligarh, 

889-90. 
Vilhige  boundaries,  attempts  at  demarcation 

of,  480. 
Village  watob,  appointment  of,  917,  41S. 
Visarwa,  king  of  Hsatio&pcir,  79. 
Vishnu  Pur&na,  61  ;  history  of  the  Mahibh4- 

rata  con  tinned  in,  71. 
Vy4sa,  author  of  the  Mahabhsrata,  68, 

w. 

Waobs  of  labourers,  884-480. 

Walter  Reinhard,  eee  Summ, 

Waste  lands  in  Sahiranpnr,  142.^ 

Water  leyei,  Sahiranpur,  161-68 ;  Aligarh, 
880. 

Water  rate  in  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal, 
10-18  i  in  the  Ganges  Canal,  86,  87-29. 

Weights  and  measures,  Aligarh,  478. 

Well-irrigation,  Sahfiranpur,  161-68;  Ali- 
garh 881. 

Wheat  and  barley  cultiration,  Sahiraopur, 
167. 

Wild  animals,  Sahiranpnr,  166  ;  injury  done 
to  crops  by,  168;  Aligarh,  878. 

Y. 

YiDU,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  68. 
Yahya  bin  Ahmad,  famine  account  of,  34. 
Yay&ti,  a  king  of  the  lunar  race,  68. 
Yuchi,  a  people  of  Central  Asia,  identified 

with  the  Gujars,  186. 
Yudhishthira,  a  Mahibhirata  warrior,  68. 


Z. 


ZXbita  KhXn,  excavator  of  a  canal  in  Mnsaf- 
famagar,  6 ;  socceeds  his  father,  88, 861  ; 
appointed  Bakshi  of  the  empire,  89;  defeats 
Abdnl  K&aim  Kh4n,  89,  861 ;  death  of,  94. 

Zafary&b  Eh4n,  son  of  Summ,  96,  107, 109. 

Zain-ul-Abdfn,  goTemor  of  Meerut  91;  assaa- 
sinates  Afraaiyib  Kb&n,  93. 

Zamind&rs,  mutinous  conduct  of,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  416. 

ZamindlLri  tenure,  888,  460. 

Zii-ud-dm  Barani,  ftmiine  account  of,  38. 

Zulkaran,  ancestor  of  the  Munin  Jit  family, 
488, 
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A  full  table  of  errata  to  the  first  three  voldmes  will  be  published  with  the 
fourth  volume.    The  following  errors  should  be  corrected  in  this  volume  : — 

Page    30,  line  5  from  bottom, /or  "  through''  read  "  though." 
„      33    „   6  from  top, /or  "Sewdlik**  read"  Si  w&Uk." 

46    yj   6  from  bottom  and  elsewhere, /or  ^  Sah&runpur"  read  ^*  Sah&ran- 
pur.** 

67  „  12  from  bottom, /or  "  Kurakshetra"  read  "  Kurukshetra." 

68  „  13  from  top, /or  **  Drishtadyumna**  read  "  Dhristadyumna." 
81    „   4  from  below, /or  "  Jah&ndir  Shah**  read  «  Farrukhsiyir." 

112,  1st  line,/or  "  Jaudhpur**  read  "  Jodhpur.** 

178,  in  heading  of  paragraph  2, /or  "census  1874'*  read  ''census  1872." 

191,   line  5  from  top, /or  "Gurhwal"   r^orf  **  GarhwAl." 

287,     „  18  from  bottom,  far  «  1882**  read  "  1879.'* 

307      „  8  from  top, /or  *<  Saisara"  and  "  Barsara"  read  "  Saisana"  and 

"  Barsana." 
322       „   l,/or«'Landaur"  rforf"  Landour.'' 
329       „  5  from  below, /or  "  Damaula"  read  "  Dumaula." 
331.    In  total  of  fourth  column  of  receipt8,/or  «  36,637"  read  "47,480.*^ 
347,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "Rs.  26,906,474**  or  "26,90,647**  read 

"  Rs.  26,90,647  **  or  "  2,69,064.** 
353.    In   the  column  of  total  irrigated,  opposite  Barauli,  far  "  6,397" 

read  "6,037  ;**  and  at  bottom  of  column,/or  "  6,49,115'* 

r^od  "6,48,815." 
370,/or  "  Hatisa**  read  "  Hathisa." 
386,  dele  the  average. 

405,  line  7  from  top,/or  " Aksoli**  read  "  Agsoli.** 
409    „    23  from  top,/or"Bhar4ich"  read  "BahrAioh.** 
449    „    10  from  below, /or  "Sukraw&li"r«ad«Sakrawtti;* 
525    „     3  from  top, /or  "  Budaon'*  read  "  Budaun.** 
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